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CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  TECHNICAL  METEOROLOGISTS. 

(The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  addreaaed  by  the  Chief  of  Bureau  to  meteorologists  and  is  published 
for  the  information  of  all  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  this  Bulletin.] 

The  successive  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observ- 
atory have  thus  far  been  filled  principally  by  contributions  from  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  but  it  is  not  de- 
sired to  impose  such  limitation  on  it.  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
scope  of  the  Bulletin  will  cover  the  technical  discussion  of  any  problem 
bearing  on  the  physics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  All  students  of  mete- 
orology are  cordially  invited  to  submit  for  publication  therein  such  re- 
searches, observations,  or  comments  as  have  a  bearing  on  any  phase  of 
the  physics  of  the  atmosphere.  Communications  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  specifically  desired ;  those  made  in  other  languages  will  be  trans- 
lated subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authors.  Authors  of  memoirs  too 
long  for  publication  in  this  Bulletin  are  resi)ectfully  invited  to  communi- 
cate authoritative  summaries  or  abstracts.  It  is  desired  to  make  this 
periodical  as  useful  among  English-speaking  meteorologists  as  the  corres- 
ponding bulletins,  journals,  and  official  publications  in  other  languages 
have  become  to  our  colleagues  of  other  nations. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  announcement  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review,  that  publication  will  hereafter  be  confined  to  climatological  data 
and  the  relations  between  climatology  and  practical  problems  in  engi- 
neering, hygienics,  or  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  will  be  specifically  devoted  to  a  field 
not  now  covered  by  any  American  journal,  i.  e.,  research  and  progress  in 
aerology  and  all  that  higher  physical  meteorology  to  which  we  must  look 

for  future  improvements  in  our  forecasts  of  daily  and  seasonal  weather. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  42,  in  table  for  August  17, 1908,  column  1,  for ''  a.  m. "  read  *'  p.  m. " 
Page  48,  in  table  for  September  8, 1908,  column  1,  for  ''p.  m."  read  "a.  m/ ' 
Page  55,  omit  the  six  lines  at  bottom  of  page  55  and  the  next  seven  lines  at  top  of  page 
56  and  substitute  the  following:  ''of  propagation  of  the  beam  and  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  ray  scattered.     Suppose  the  vibrations  in  a 
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ray  propagated  in  the  direction  of  10  to  be  parallel  to  OP;  the  scattering  will  be 
symmetrical  about  OP  as  an  axis,  being  zero  in  the  direction  of  OP^  and  reach- 
ing a  maximum  of  00*'  from  it.  Similarly  any  other  ray  propagated  in  the  direction 
10  will  be  scattered  symmetrically  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  10  and  parallel  to 
its  path  of  vibration.  The  vibrations  of  any  one  of  these  scattered  rays  will  be  in  a 
plane  containing  the  corresponding  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  ray  itself.  But  sinee 
in  a  beam  of  unpolarized  light  the  vibrations  occur  in  all  planes  that  pass  through 
the  direction  of  propagation,  there  will  in  this  case  result  a  symmetrical  scattenng 
about  /O  as  an  axis,  with  complete  polarization  in  the  plane  APB,  diminishing  to 
zero  polarization  90°  from  this  plane." 
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VERTICAL  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENTS  OF  THE  ATMOS^ 
PHERE,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  REGION  OF  THE  UPPER 
INVERSION. 

By  W.  J.  HUMFHBEYS. 

Observation. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  yertioal  temperature  gradients  of  the  atmosphere,  the  condition 
and  distribution  of  its  moisture,  the  direction  and  speed  of  the  winds, 
and  other  upper-air  phenomena  haye  long  been  objects  of  inyestigation. 
Meteorological  stations  located  on  hills  and  on  plains,  on  mountain  tops 
and  in  yalleys,  especially  when  near  together,  have  furnished  and  con- 
tinue to  furnish  much  information  both  valuable  and  interesting. 
And  for  many  years  this  has  been  supplemented  in  part  by  studies  of 
the  heights,  of  the  forms,  and  of  the  velocities  of  clouds,  and  to  some 
extent  by  records  obtained  in  manned  balloons,  and  still  further  by  the 
aid  of  registering  instruments  sent  up  in  kites.  But  all  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  these  several  ways,  tho  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
science  of  meteorology  and  to  the  art  of  forecasting,  has  thus  far  been 
limited  by  the  upper  level  of  the  cirrus  clouds.  Within  this  region, 
however,  observations  soon  made  it  certain  that  thru  a  considerable 
distance  next  beyond  some  three  thousand  meters  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  changes  with  altitude  are  more  or  less  uniform;  that  in 
general  the  moisture  constantly  decreases;  that  the  winds  increase  in 
velocity,  and  that  the  temperature  fall  approaches  the  adiabatic  rate. 

The  conditions  at  higher  altitudes  could  only  be  surmised,  but  many, 
by  the  uncertain  process  of  extrapolation,  assumed  that  the  tempera- 
ture must  continue  to  decrease  at  about  this  same  rate  far  out,  and 
until  it  was  as  low  as  adiabatic  expansion  could  make  it;  that  the 
moisture  content  must  gradually  decrease  to  zero,  and  that  the  winds 
in  middle  latitudes  must  remain  easterly  with  speeds  increasing  with 
elevation.  However  the  splendid  work  with  sounding  balloons  by 
Teisserenc  de  Bort,'  by  Assmann,'  by  Hoormann,'  by  Rotch,*  by  Peta- 

^G.  B.  V.  134,  p.  987;  v.  138,  p.  42;  v.  146,  p.  149;  Quarterly  Journal,  Boyal 
Meteorological  Society,  July,  1908,  p.  189;  also  many  numbers,  YerSffentlichungen. 
'  Yerdffentlichungen  der  Interna.  Eom.  fOr  Wis.  Luiftschiffahrt. 
*CieletTerre,  1907-^;  and  Yerdffentlichungen. 
*  Nature,  78,  p.  7,  1908. 
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vel/  and  by  many  others,  has  shown  these  assumptions  to  be  radically 
wrong. 

BALLOON   RECORDS. 

During  the  past  ten  years  hundreds  of  sounding  balloons,  equipped 
with  suitable  registering  apparatus,  have  been  sent  up  under  widely 
different  conditions  to  various  heights;  many  to  15  kilometers,  some 
to  20  kilometers,  and  a  few  to  even  higher  levels.  The  records  repre- 
sent flights  by  day  and  by  night  made  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  in 
every  season  of  the  year;  flights  over  continental,  island,  and  ocean 
regions;  and  flights  at  different  latitudes  from  the  Tropics  to  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle;  and  besides  the  apparatus  used  has  been  by  several 
makers  and  of  different  design.  In  this  way  disturbances  due  to  loca- 
tion and  to  storm  influence  have  been  detected  and  systematic  instru- 
mental errors  largely  avoided.  But  the  results  of  all  the  observations 
are  in  general  accord,  and  show  that  the  explored  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere consists  of  three  more  or  less  distinct  regions. 

I.  The  region  of  terrestrial  disturbance,  extending  from  the  ground 
to  an  elevation  of  roughly  3,000  meters  above  its  surface,  in  which 
the  temperature  gradient  usually  is  very  irregular  and  often  locally 
reversed.  This  is  also  the  principal  region  of  cloud  formation  and  of 
precipitation. 

n.  The  region  of  uniform  changes,  lying  roughly  between  the  upper 
limits  of  I  and  the  10,000-meter  level  above  the  sea,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature gradient,  nearly  constant,  approaches  the  adiabatic.  This 
region  is  comparatively  free  from  condensation  and  precipitation,  since 
it  lies  above  the  average  nimbus  cloud  while  the  cirri  float  in  only  its 
topmost  portion.  At  times  it  is  the  seat  of  vertical  convections  of 
varying  extents  and  intensities,  but  its  normal  condition  is  one  of  sta- 
bility as  shown  by  its  usual  freedom  from  clouds,  and  as  necessitated  by 
the  negative  departure,  numerical  decrease,  of  its  temperature  gradi- 
ent from  the  adiabetic. 

m.  The  region  of  permanent  inversion,  or  all  that  explored  portion 
above  the  10,000-meter  level  or  thereabouts.  Here  the  temperature 
gradient  is  small  and  usually  positive,  and  vertical  convection  there- 
fore always  impossible. 

In  the  region  of  terrestrial  disturbance,  that  is,  in  the  lower  or 
denser  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  winds  are  irregular,  and  com- 
monly differ  in  both  speed  and  direction  above'  and  below  any,  other 
than  a  mere  surface,  inversion.  In  all  essentials  they  are  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  locations  and  intensities  of  barometric  highs  and  lows. 

» Nature,  78,  p.  56,  1908. 
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The  highs  and  the  lows  continue  to  play  an  important  part  even  far 
up  in  the  region  of  uniform  changes,  but  are  less  and  less  effective  as 
the  elevation  is  increased.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  region  the 
great  planetary  circulation  mainly  prevails  as  shown  by  the  movements 
of  the  cirrus  clouds  which  are  near  its  upper  limit  It  is  known,  too, 
from  the  drifting  of  balloons  and  from  observations  on  clouds  that  in 
this  region  the  wind  moves  faster  and  faster  with  increase  in  eleva- 
tion, and  easterly  in  extra-tropical  countries.  Above  the  inversion 
level  the  velocities  of  the  winds  are  much  less*  than  they  are  im- 
mediately below  it.  On  passing  up  from  the  one  region  into  the 
other  this  velocity  is  usually  found  to  drop  by  from  25  to  80  per  cent, 
and  apparently  the  directions  in  the  two  places  have  but  little  inter- 
dependence. Besides  the  air  above  the  place  of  inversion  seems  always 
to  be  excessively  dry^  no  matter  what  the  humidity  may  be  at  lower 
levels. 

The  height,  generally  sharply  defined,  of  the  place  where  the  upper 
inversion  begins,  like  its  temperature,  is  a  function  of  season,  of  lati- 
tude, of  barometric  pressure,  and  probably  of  still  other  conditions.* 
It  is  high  up  in  a  well-formed  "  high  "  and  correspondingly  low  in  a 
''  low."  It  is  at  greater  elevations  and  higher  temperatures  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  descends  with  increase  of  latitude  from  the  Tropics 
to  the  polar  regions.  The  higher  it  is  found  above  the  earth,  season 
and  other  things  being  equal,  the  lower  in  general  is  its  temperature, 
and  conversely  the  lower  it  lies,  under  similar  conditions,  the  warmer 
it  is. 

We  therefore  have  two  distinct  atmospheres  that  intermingle  but 
slightly;  a  lower  or  inner  turbulent  one,  with  a  large  negative  tem- 
perature gradient,  and  an  upper  or  outer  one  with  a  small  positive 
gradient,  floating  on  the  first  like  oil  on  water.  The  lower  contains 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire  mass  of  such  gases  of 
the  air  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  all  the  members,  except  helium,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  argon  family;  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nearly  all  the  water  vapor.  It  is  warm  in  its  lowest  por- 
tion, but  cools,  irregularly  at  first  then  rapidly  and  nearly  regularly, 
with  increasing  elevation  to  a  minimum  of  from  —40^  C.  to  —70^  C. 
The  upper  atmosphere  contains  extremely  little  water  vapor,  and  its 
temperature  rises  sometimes  abruptly  at  the  start  and  then  slowly,  but 
usually  slowly  all  the  way  with  elevation  from  the  place  of  inversion 
to  an  unknown  temperature  at  a  height  not  yet  reached.     Occasional 

*Ba88U8,  Beitr&ge  zur  Pbys.  der  freien  Atmos.    v.  2,  p.  92,  1908. 

^  Klelnsohmldt,  BeltrAge  zur  Pbys.  der  freien  Atmos.    v.  2,  p.  205,  1908. 
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observations  indioate  an  isothermal  condition,  and  for  this  reason  the 
outer  atmosphere  is  often  called  the  "  isothermal  layer/'  and  a  few 
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observations  have  shown  even  a  slow  cooling  with  elevation,  but  both 
these  conditions  are  unusual. 
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The  region  above  the  upper  inyersion  can  not  appreciably  be  pene- 
trated by  convection  currents  from  the  air  below,  since  this  would 
cause  a  cooling  by  expansion  of  the  rising  mass  to  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  so  that  under  the  same  pres- 
sure or  at  the  same  level  its  density  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  air;  and  therefore  all  storms,  all  condensation,  all  abnormal 
and  irregular  moisture  distribution,  and  virtually  all  dust,  except  that 
of  meteors  and  of  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  are  limited  to  the  lower 
atmosphere.  The  upper  atmosphere,  floating  on  the  lower,  will  rise 
and  fall  as  a  whole  with  the  latter,  with  however  more  or  less  mixing 
of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  two.  Upward  currents  of  air,  when 
they  reach  the  inversion  surface,  since,  as  explained,  they  can  not  rise 
any  farther,  are  forced  to  spread  out  under  it  somewhat  as  warm  air 
i^  a  room  spreads  out  next  the  ceiling;  and  doubtless  this  air  carries 
with  it  the  moisture  for  the  highest  cirrus  clouds  because,  like  the 
inversion  layer,  they  approach  nearer  the  earth  in  colder  regions, 
nearer  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  are  highest  toward  the  end  of 
a  clear,  warm  spell  of  weather. 

Much  of  the  above  is  well  illustrated  by  the  temperature  gradient 
curves  of  fig.  1,  which  is  copied,  with  slight  additions,  i.  e.,  curves  7 
to  10,  inclusive,  from  the  Annuaire  Meteorologique  pour,  1908,  Observ- 
atoire  Royal  de  Belgique. 

The  flights  giving  these  curves  were  made  from  Uccle,  near  Brus- 
sels, only  100  meters  above  sea-level,  and  with  a  number  of  others 
made  at  other  times,  for  these  include  all  that  were  made  within  the 
dates  given,  have  been  reported  in  detail  by  Hoormann»  in  Ciel  et 
Terre. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  more  important  data  in 
connection  with  these  ascensions.  The  temperature  gradient  is  for 
the  region  of  uniform  changes.  The  flight  of  July  25  lasted  two  and 
a  half  hours;  the  others  about  two  hours  each. 


No.  of  curve. 

Date. 

Hour  of  Starting. 

Condition  of  sky. 

Barometer 
at  station. 

Weather. 

100  m. 

Region  of 

uniform 

change. 

1  July  24, 1907 

2  July  23, 1907 
8      Sent.    S.  1907 

7a.  m 

7  a.  in 

Covered.   Stratoand 

fracto-cum. 
Four-tenths  cirrus.. 
Covered.    Alto-etrat. 

and  fracto-cum. 
Covered.    Stratus  . . . 
Covered.    ?  

Mm, 
751.5 

751.0 
754.0 

744.0 
740.0 
760.0 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Cyclonic 

Cyclonic 

Anticyclonic 

0.68 
0.70 

7  a.  lu 

0.66 

4 

« —   -,    — . 
Oct.      3.  1907 

7  a.  TO 

0.60 

6    !  I>eo.  12,'  1907 
6    '  Jan.    3.  1908 

After  sundown.. 
7  a.  ni 

0.88 

Serene. 

0.71 

' 
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Curre  8,  a  straight  line,  gives  the  adiabatic  gradient  for  dry  air,  and 
curve  7  gives  the  temperature  gradient  for  saturated  air,  both  start- 
ing at  sea-level  with  a  temperature  of  20^  C.  Curves  9  and  10  are  the 
same  as  7  and  8,  respectively,  except  that  the  initial  temperature  is 
assumed  to  be  9^  C.  Curves  1  to  3,  inclusive,  give  a  summer  group, 
while  5  and  6  represent  winter  gradients.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once, 
and  this  is  generally  true,  that  the  winter  curves  have  a  slope  inter- 
meditate  between  the  dry  adiabatic  and  those  of  summer,  and  that  the 
temperature  gradient  is  distinctly  less  in  summer  than  it  is  in  winter. 

« 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  upper  inversion  is  located  higher  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  That,  of  the  summer  gradients.  No.  3,  had 
the  highest  barometer  and  inverted  at  the  greatest  altitude,  and  that 
a  cyclonic  condition,  or  low  barometer,  lowers  the  place  of  inversion. 
Further,  that  the  higher  the  inversion,  at  any  season,  the  less  its  tem- 
perature; and  conversely.  The  place  of  inversion,  usually,  and  in  all 
these,  except  No.  6,  is  rather  sharply  defined. 

Theory. 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT  OF  THE  LOWER  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  thermal  irregularities  and  local  inversions  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere are  caused  by  wide  temperature  changes  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  the  over  and  by  the  under  running  of  warm  and  of  cold 
masses  of  air,  and  by  the  action  of  cloud  layers  in  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  insolation  from  the  earth  and  from  the  denser  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  to  higher  levels. 

MORNING  INVERSIONS. 

The  inversion  so  commonly  found  in  the  early  morning  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiates  more  freely  than  does 
the  atmosphere  at  the  same  temperature,  and  that  therefore  of  nights, 
especially  when  the  sky  is  at  all  clear,  it  cools  correspondingly  lower, 
and  also  cools  the  atmosphere  for  some  distance  above  it  to  an  ex- 
tent depending  largely  upon  the  humidity,  degree  of  cloudiness,  and 
wind  velocity. 

The  more  humid  the  air  the  less  the  depth  to  which  earth  radiation 
can  directly  penetrate,  and,  therefore,  the  more  slowly,  because  of 
counter  radiation,  it  gets  away.  Clouds  check  the  loss  of  heat  mainly 
by  reflection;  while  the  winds  by  mixing  the  air  of  different  levels  pre- 
vent excessive  cooling  at  the  surface. 
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The  effects  of  this  nocturnal  cooling  are  well  shown  by  the  curves, 
as  above  explained.  Flight  No.  5,  made  just  after  sundown,  of  course 
shows  no  such  disturbance. 

DEPARTURE  OF  GRADIENT  FROM  THE  DRY  ADIABATIC. 

Altho  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  tur- 
moil, its  average  temperature  gradient,  even  in  the  region  of  uniform 
changes  where  this  is  greatest,  is  less  than  the  adiabatio  of  dry  air; 
due  partly  to  the  heat  it  absorbs  in  the  form  of  earth  and  of  solar 
radiations — an  amount  which  during  the  day  is  in  excess  of  the  cor- 
responding loss — but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  not  dry,  and 
that  it  therefore  receives  much  heat,  as  it  rises,  from  condensation  of 
the  moisture  it  contains.  This  liberated  sensible  heat  by  all  processes 
of  distribution,  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation  extends  to  and 
warms  the  colder  masses  above,  and  decreases  by  counter  radiation 
the  loss  of  heat  from  lower  levels.  The  temperature  gradients  are 
modified  most  in  the  lower  atmosphere  where  the  average  percentage 
of  saturation  is  greatest,  and  where,  because  of  the  temperature,  its 
water  capacity  is  large. 

Curves  7  and  9  show  how  closely  the  actual  normal  gradients  fol- 
low saturation  paths,  even  tho  actual  saturation  seldom  exists  except 
in  the  midst  of  clouds,  and  how  widely  they  depart  from  lines  8  and 
10,  that  correspond  to  dry  adiabatic  expansion. 

SEASONAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT. 

The  conditions  that  determine  the  departure  of  ordinary  air  gradi- 
ents from  those  of  dry  air,  insolation  and  moisture  content,  are  more 
pronounced  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  therefore  summer  gradi- 
ents should  differ  from  winter  ones  in  being  still  farther  removed,  as 
they  actually  are,  from  the  adiabatic  curve  of  dry  air. 

This  effect  is  best  seen  in  the  region  of  uniform  changes,  where, 
according  to  observations,  the  ratio  of  summer  to  winter  gradients 
averages  about  9  to  10.  Local  and  temporary  disturbances  may  easily 
mask  it  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

STORM   GRADIENTS. 

A  summer  cyclone  furnishes  the  extreme  of  departure  from  dry  air 
conditions,  and  therefore  also  yields  the  extreme  gradient  departure 
from  the  dry  adiabatic,  as  illustrated  by  curve  4.  It  even  sets  free 
much  heat  in  the  rainy  sections  by  condensation  of  moisture  drawn  in 
by  the  winds  from  distant  regions.     Two  centimeters  of  rain,  for  in- 
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stance,  will  free  as  much  heat  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  re- 
oeiye  in  sixteen  clear  summer  noon  hours  of  sunshine,  and  practically 
all  this  heat  goes  to  the  higher  atmosphere,  as  the  lower  levels  and 
the  ground  are  hot  warmed  by  the  rainfall,  but  rather  cooled  by  its 
evaporation,  and  because  of  the  lower  temperature  it  had  when  it 
left  the  clouds,  and  often  by  the  under  running  of  masses  of  cold  air. 
The  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  curve  4  illustrate  these  effects. 

CAUSE   OF  THE   UPPER    INVERSION. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  upper  inversion. 
Probably  the  earliest  is  that  of  Assmann,'  who  suggested  that  the 
warm  air  above  the  inversion  level  is  a  part  of  the  world  circulation 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

Several  objections  can  be  found  to  this  theory,  among  them  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  the  inversion  surface  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  above  it  are  functions  of  the  conditions  of  the  lower  atmosphere; 
and  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  directions  of  the  warm  upper  air 
currents,  which  often  are  from  northerly*  points,  and  are  in  fact 
irregular  ^^  both  as  to  direction  and  as  to  speed. 

Nimfiihr  "  made  a  slight  modification  of  Assmann's  theory  when  he 
suggested  that  the  isothermal  layer  is  due  to  a  downward  component 
of  the  air,  together  with  its  movement  from  the  south.  But  the  above 
objections  also  apply  to  this  theory. 

Fenyi "  makes  the  plausible  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion in  the  outer  atmosphere  of  an  unknown  amount  of  ultraviolet 
light  But  observations  by  Abbot  and  Fowls"  indicate  that  the 
absorbed  ultraviolet  portion  of  the  sun's  energy  is  of  the  order  of  only 
2  per  cent  or  less  of  the  total  insolation;  and  therefore  even  if  there 
was  no  loss  by  radiation  or  otherwise,  it  would  in  twelve  hours  heat 
the  air  of  the  isothermal  layer  by  less  than  half  a  degree,  an  amount 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  temperatures. 

Trabert  ^*  holds  that  possibly  the  vertical  temperature  gradient  is 
less  above  oceans  than  above  continents,  and  that  therefore  the  upper 
inversion  may  be  due  to  this  relatively  warm  air  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
land.     But  it  is  not  clear  how  this  can  account  for  the  increase  of 

B  Sitz.  der  K5n.  Preus.  Akad,  der  Wis.    v.  1,  p.  495,  1902. 

'  Hergesell,  BeitrOge  zur  Fhys.  der  freien  Atmos.    v.  1,  p.  143,  1905. 

^®  Basus.  Beitrftge  zur  Phys.  der  freien  Atmos.    v.  2,  p.  92,  1906. 

"  Metl.  Zeit.    v.  23,  p.  245,  1906. 

»  Metl.  Zeit.    v.  24,  p.  355,  1907. 

"  Annals  Astrophys.  Obser.  Smithsonian  Instit.    v.  2,  p.  56. 

^«  Met.  Zeit.    v.  24,  p.  504  and  565,  1907. 
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temperature  beyond  the  minimum  layer,  nor  is  it  supported  by  the 
irregular  directions  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  region,  and  finally  the 
inversion  is  as  definitely  found  over  the  oceans  themselves  as  anywhere 
else. 

Very  ^  ascribes  the  isothermal  condition  to  the  absorption  of  lines 
and  bands  of  water  vapor.  A  fatal  objection  to  this  theory,  however, 
if  the  observations  are  correct,  is  the  fact  that  the  water  vapor  is  not 
there  to  absorb.^*  Certainly  there  can  be  but  little  at  an  elevation  of 
26  kilometers,  at  which  elevation  the  temperature  is  still  increasing. 

Teisserenc  de  Bort "  has  suggested  that  the  "  isothermal  layer ''  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  region  but  little  vertical  convection. 
It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  the  absence  of  convection  is  a 
result  rather  than  the  cause  of  this  warm  layer. 

Gold  "  claims  that  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  "  isothermal 
layer  "  must  take  into  account  the  radiation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
gives  conclusions,  which  he  says  follow  from  certain  assumptions  as 
to  its  absorption,  so  suggestive  as  to  make  a  fuller  paper  from  him  on 
this  subject  very  desirable. 

Assuming  balloon  observations  correctly  to  represent  conditions  as 
they  actually  exist,  it  is  interesting  to  find  their  physical  basis,  and  to 
the  practical  meteorologist  extremely  important  to  do  so,  since  the 
chief  hope  for  improvement  in  forecasting  rests  upon  an  increase  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. And  since  these  involve  the  transfer  and  the  transformation 
of  energy,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  whence  and  the  whither, 
as  weU  as  the  amount  and  kind  of  this  energy  supply. 

A  little  energy  reaches  the  atmosphere  by  conduction  from  the 
heated  interior  of  the  earth;  some  from  the  omnipresent  radioactive 
elements;  a  little  as  a  result  of  meteoric  bombardment;  and  possibly 
an  additional  small  amount  thru  solar  electrons,  but  the  sum  total 
from  these  and  from  similar  sources  is  negligibly  small.  Even  the 
combined  radiations  of  all  the  stars,  exclusive  of  the  sun,  is  estimated 
to  produce  an  effective  space  absolute  temperature  of  only  a  few  de- 
grees centigrade;  not  less  than  two  probably  nor  more  than  ten. 

Hence  the  supply  of  energy  to  the  earth  is  almost  wholly  of  the  ra- 
dient  form  from  the  sun,  and,  neglecting  trifling  losses  otherwise, 
equilibrium  is  maintained  by  a  correspondingly  intense  reflection  and 

»Fhil.  Mg.,  Sept.,  1908,  p.  467-468. 

"  Kleinsohmidt,  BeitrOge  zur  Phys.  der  freien  Atmos.  v.  2,  p.  205,  1908. 

IT  Nature,  78,  p.  551,  1908. 

»  Nature,  78,  p.  551,  552,  1908. 
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radiation  from  the  earth  to  space.  The  causes,  therefore,  of  many 
atmospherio  conditions,  among  them  the  existence  of  the  upper  inver- 
sion, are  to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  absorption  and  of  radiation 
as  they  pertain  to  the  substances  concerned  and  to  the  particular 
limits  of  wave-length  and  of  temperature  involved. 

Solar  energy,  excepting  a  small  amount,  as  it  reaches  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  is  confined  to  wave-lengths  ranging  from  2.5/i  down,  with 
the  maximum  intensity  somewhere  between  OAfi  and  0,5 fi.  The  extent 
to  which  this  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  gasses  surrounding  the  earth 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  since  it  depends  upon  the  wave- 
length, upon  the  kind  of  gas  and  its  temperature,  upon  the  amount  of 
gas  thru  which  it  passes,  or  its  partial  pressure,  and  even  upon  the 
total'*  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected;  nor  is  it  certain  that  these 
are  all  the  modifying  conditions.  Still,  due  mainly  to  the  Astrophy- 
sical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  much  is  known  about 
this  problem. 

On  the  violet  side,  as  it  reaches  us,  the  energy  curve  is  very  steep, 
and  vanishes  for  ordinary  levels  at  about  O.S/i.  It  is  also  steep  on  the 
red  side,  so  that  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  total  energy  lies  between 
OAfi  and  1.1/ji.  The  extreme  ultraviolet  portion  of  the  insolation,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
outer  dry  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  are  also  certain  narrow 
regions,  such  as  make  up  the  oxygen  lines  in  the  red.  And  besides, 
a  general,  tho  less  and  less,  absorption  extends  to  regions  nearer  and 
even  into  the  visible  spectrum. 

Lower  down  in  the  atmosphere  water  vapor  absorbs  particular 
groups  of  wave-lengths  amounting  in  all  to  from  5  to  10  or  12  per 
cent  of  the  whole  energy.  The  rest  is  absorbed  or  reflected  by  clouds, 
by  dust,  or  by  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  portion,  of  course,  of 
the  reflected  light  which  returns  to  space  retains  its  original  wave- 
lengths. The  absorbed  part  of  the  energy,  however,  escapes  as  earth 
radiation  of  long  wave-lengths,  from  4/i  to  20/j.  mainly,  with  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  not  far  from  12fi,  For  all  these  water  vapor,  according 
to  Eubens  and  Aschkinass,*'  has  a  large  coefficient  of  absorption,  and 
for  a  few  of  them  so  has  carbon  dioxide;  so  that  radiation  does  not 
escape  to  any  great  extent  directly  from  the  earth,  nor  from  the  air 
or  clouds  of  lower  levels,  but  chiefly  thru  a  step  by  step  process,  as 
each  layer  radiates  to  those  above  and  these  in  turn  more  and  more 
freely  to  space  thru  the  remaining  water-vapor  and  the  outer  dry 

i'Angstr5m,  Arklv  f5r  Matematik,  Astronomi  ock  Fysik,  V.  4,  No.  30,  1908. 
'OAonal.  d.  Physik.  64,  p.  598,  1898. 
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atmosphere,  where  the  coefficient  of  absorption  certainly  is  small. 

Since  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  moisture  may  be  regarded  as 
absorbers  of  energy,  and  as  radiators,  it  is  easy  in  a  general  way  to 
consider  the  action  of  a  given  layer  in  sending  radiation  to  say  a  unit 
horizontal  area  at  any  position  above  or  below  it. 

Let  S  be  the  unit  area  parallel  to,  but  any  distance  from,  a  flat  radi- 
ting  surface  of  infinite  extent,  and  let  I  be  the  radiation  intensity  of 
the  plane,  that  is,  the  total  upward  radiation  in  all  directions  from  a 
unit  surface,  divided  by  2;r,  and  let  0  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a 
ray  on  this  unit  area.  Then,  in  the  absence  of  any  absorption,  the 
the  total  radiation  normal  to  S  is. 


r 

=  27r/  I      sin^ 


i2=27r/  /      miOcoBddO^TzI. 

0 

Let  now  a  uniformly  absorbing  layer  of  constant  thickness  t  be 
placed  parallel  to  the  radiating  plane,  but  between  it  and  S,  Then 
the  length  of  that  portion  of  any  ray  within  this  layer  on  its  way  to 
S  is, 

Zas^sec^. 

If  a  is  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  normal 
radiation,  the  ratio  of  the  energy  absorbed  by  a  layer  of  unit  thick- 
ness to  the  incident  energy,  then  the  amount  absorbed  by  a  layer  of 
thickness  Z  is  1  —  (1  —  a)<,  but  when  a  is  small  and  I  not  overly  large 
this  is  approximately  la^  at  sec  0  ;  and  therefore  in  this  case, 

sin  0  cos  OdO  —  27:1  at   I      sin  Ode  =  7:1(1  —  2  at). 


/2  r2 

Bm0ooB0d0  —  27:lat   I      si 


These  equations  give  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  the  initial 
surface  normal  to  ^  in  terms  of  experimentally  determinable  quanti- 
ties, and  show  that  while  it  is  a  function  of  the  absorbing  layer  it  is, 
nevertheless,  in  each  case  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  radia- 
ting surface.  The  absorbed  energy,  however,  is  reradiated,  so  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  outgoing  energy  is  a  constant. 

Therefore  above  the  plane  of  tlie  upper  inversion,  that  is,  above  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  region  in  which  solar  energy  is 
mainly  absorbed,  the  radiation  normal  to  a  horizontal  area  from  any 
plane^  below  is,  neglecting  the  slight  absorption  of  the  dry  air  thru 
which  it  passes,  approximately  independent  of  its  position,  so  long  as 
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the  distance  above  this  plane  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius 
of  the  earth,  as  of  course  that  of  every  point  so  far  reached  really  is. 
And,  as  explained  above,  when  equilibrium  is  established  the  total 
radiation  to  this  surface  is  independent  of  absorption. 

In  considering  the  temperatures  in  the  region  of  the  upper  inver- 
sion the  effects  of  earth  radiations,  X^  and  of  solar  radiations,  i«,  will 
be  examined  separately,  because  the  latter,  besides  being  active  only 
half  the  time,  produce  results  other  than  heating  alone,  and  therefore 
the  Stewart-Eirchoff  law  of  radiation  and  absorption  is  not  applicable 
to  them,  while  so  far  as  known  it  is  applicable  to  the  former  which 
also  are  continuous  in  their  action  both  day  and  night. 

Since  convection  necessarily  is  absent  above  the  upper  inversion  and 
since  the  thermal  conductivity  of  gases  is  very  small,  therefore  any- 
thing beyond  this  plane  is  in  the  position,  nearly,  so  far  as  earth  radi- 
ation is  concerned,  of  a  body  receiving  radiation  from  a  flat  black 
surface  of  infinite  extent;  because  the  water  vapor  below  is  black  to 
long  waves,  the  only  kind  given  off  by  objects  at  the  prevailing  low 
temperatures. 

Consider  first  the  condition  of  an  object  placed  between  two  such 
surfaces  parallel  to  each  other  and  close  together  in  comparison  to 
their  linear  dimensions.  Let  their  temperature  be  T,  absolute;  then 
whatever  the  object  placed  between  them  its  temperature  will  become 
T,  also,  because  it  is  practically  surrounded  by  walls  at  this  constant 
temperature. 

Now  let  a  slab  of  this  substance,  say  one  centimeter  square,  dt  thick, 
be  placed  parallel  to  the  large  planes  and  let  H^  be  the  number  of  heat 
units  of  wave-length  X^  they  supply  to  it  per  second,  and  let  A^  be  the 
number  of  units  of  this  energy  it  absorbs  per  second.  Then  if  E^  is 
the  number  of  units  of  energy  of  the  same  wave-length  it  radiates  per 
second,  as  a  result  of  its  hotness  only,  the  following  equation  is  given 
by  the  Stewart-Kirchoff  law. 


Ki  ^» 


The  number  of  heat  units  a  black  body  radiates  per  second  within 
the  given  range  of  wave-length — under  the  given  conditions  the  total 
radiation — ^when  at  temperature  T^. 

But  the  state  is  a  steady  one,  and,  therefore,  E^ »  A^,  and  B^  =  H^. 
Now  let  one  of  the  parallel  surfaces  be  removed  and  the  other  retained 
at  its  old  temperature  T,.     The  heated  body,  small  slab,  will  come  to 
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a  new  state  of  equilibrium  at  a  temperature  T^,  and  give  the  relations 

E 


Since  H^  is  the  radiation  per  second  incident  on  the  heated  body 
from  the  two  planes  jointly,  while  H^  is  the  corresponding  amount 
from  but  one  of  them  at  the  same  temperature,  then  eyidently 

But  from  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  we  know  that 

^'=S  =  ^;  and 

T       119 
hence  -^  =  ^^ ,  approximately. 

The  second  condition  above  described,  that  is,  the  single  radiating 
black  surface  heating  an  object  in  its  neighborhood,  is  analogous  to 
the  effectiye  radiating  surface  of  the  earth  at  temperature  T,  and 
the  dry  diathermanous  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  upper  in- 
version at  temperature  T^. 

Since  the  absorption  of  the  dry  atmosphere  is  minute  the  value  of  T^ 
if  determined  by  earth  radiations  alone,  would  be  nearly  constant — tho 
of  slowly  decreasing  value — with  increase  of  elevation.  A  knowledge 
of  these  two  temperatures  should,  therefore,  show  to  what  extent  the 
temperature  of  the  upper  air  is  determined  by  that  of  the  effective 
radiation  surface.  And  both  are  known;  the  latter  calculated  by 
Abbot  and  Fowle'^  from  the  results  of  many  observations  made  chiefly 
by  them  at  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  the  former  directly  obtained  with  sounding  balloons.  The 
temperature  of  the  upper  inversion  varies  thru  a  considerable  range, 
but  averages  something  like  ^55^  C.  Therefore,  assuming  this  to  be 
due  entirely  to  earth  relations,  we  get 

218  ~  100 '  ^^  ^*  ^  ^^^°  ^''  approximately. 

But  this  is  about  the  temperature  '^  required  by  the  solar  constant 
for  the  effective  radiating  layer,  that  is,  a  layer  of  dense  water  vapor— 
the  equivalent  nearly  at  this  temperature  of  a  black  surface — that 
radiates  the  given  amount  of  energy;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  that  in 
the  main  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is  due  to  radiation  from  the 

^  Annals  of  the  Astrophysioal  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,    v. 
2,  p.  174. 
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moiBture  of  the  lower  leyels  and  that  the  dry  air  is  extremely  diather- 
manous. 

The  effectiye  temperature,  or  temperature  of  the  effective  layer,  is 
found  in  middle  latitudes  about  3  kilometers  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the  summer,  or  say  4  kilometers  for  the 
year. 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  the  solar  radiation  on  the  outer  atmos- 
phere. The  oxygen  of  this  region  absorbs  the  ultraviolet  and  a  little 
of  the  red,  and  besides  slight  heating  produces,  it  is  believed,  elec- 
trical and  chemical  effects.  That  is,  it  is  thought  that  the  air  is 
ionized  and  that  both  ozone  "  and  nitrogen  pentoxide,*'  probably,  are 
produced.  The  blue  of  the  sky  would  then  be  due  in  part,  as  many 
have  suggested,  to  this  ozone.  Each  of  these  compounds,  but  espe- 
cially ozone,*^  has  absorption  bands  scattered  thru  a  wide  range  of 
the  spectrum  from  well  within  the  ultraviolet  to  12  p.  or  farther  in  the 
infrared.  It  has  a  strong  band  at  and  below  0.3  ix  that  may  account 
in  part  for  the  sharp  limitation  near  this  wave-length  of  the  observed 
solar  spectrum.  It  has  another  well-defined  band  at  0.6  /i,  which 
possibly  adds  something  to  the  great  depression  found  in  the  solar 
intensity  curve  at  this  place.  There  are  several  other  bands,  but  in 
the  infrared,  one  of  which  8.5  /i  to  10.5  /i  is  very  strong,  and  of  course 
would  absorb  earth  radiations. 

Spectroscopically  then,  assuming  the  existence  of  ozone  in  the  high 
atmosphere,  for  which  there  is  much  evidence,  the  known  part  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  is  divisible  into  three  regions — the  black  body,  the 
diathermanous,  and  the  selectively  absorptive.  The  first  is  the  water 
vapor  region,  which  totally,  or  nearly  so,  absorbs  long  wave  radiations. 
The  second  is  the  dry  air  just  above  this  region;  and  the  third  is  the 
high  atmosphere,  presumably  rich  in  ozone,  in  which  absorption  is 
marked,  but  selective.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
outer  atmosphere  shades  away  in  density  with  elevation  and  changes 
in  composition  until  at  a  height  of  100  kilometers  or  less  it  is  again 
diathermanous  with  nothing  but  a  little  hydrogen  and  possibly  some 
helium  left. 

Since  both  ozone  and  water  vapor  transmit  solar  radiation  fairly 
well,  most  of  it  reaches  the  lower  levels  and  the  earth,  where  it  is 
absorbed  and  there  reemitted  as  long  waves  for  which  water  vapor  is 

**  Lyman,  Astro.  Jr.    v.  27,  p.  87,  1908.    Henrlet  et  Bonyssy,  C.  R.,  May  11, 
1908,  p.  977. 
»  Warburg  und  Leith&user,  Annalen  der  Physik.    v.  23,  p.  209,  1907. 
**  Ladenburg  und  Lehmann,  Ann.  d.  Phys.    v.  21,  p.  305,  1906. 
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nearly  opaque.  In  this  way  the  lower  atmosphere  becomes  heated  and  rises, 
in  vjhich  act  it  cools  by  exj)ansion  and  by  radiation  until  it  reaches  a  mini- 
mum temperature  determined  mainly  by  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  emitted 
from  loioer  levels.  Above  this  place  the  temperature  slowly  rises^  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  absorption  as  explained,  due  to  oxygen  and 
to  ozone. 

The  lower  levels  of  the  upper  atmosphere  should  be  comparatively 
free  from  ozone,  partly  because  it  is  less  rapidly  produced  at  these 
levels  and  partly  because  it  slowly  reverts  into  ordinary  oxygen. 
Besides,  a  small  amount  of  water  vapor  must  diffuse  across  the  inver- 
sion plane,  since  it  extends  in  appreciable  quantities  to  this  level,  as 
we  know  by  the  cirrus  clouds;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  water  vapor, 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ozone  of  the  inversion  region,  converts 
it  by  way  of  hydrogen  peroxide  into  ordinary  oxygen.  These  two 
processes,  the  spontaneous  and  the  chemical  reduction  of  ozone  to 
oxygen,  would  keep  this  place  constantly  diathermanous.  Presumably 
too  above  the  limits  of  the  water  vapor,  where  the  oxygen  absorption 
of  the  ultraviolet  is  greatest,  the  largest  amounts  of  ozone  are  found. 
If  so,  then  this  region  will  absorb  a  larger  amount  of  solar  energy  as 
well  as  more  of  the  earth's  radiation  than  will  the  diathermanous  layer 
below,  and  thus  be  kept  constantly  warmer.  Besides  this,  difference 
in  temperature  may  be  somewhat  accentuated,  or  at  least  maintained, 
at  night  by  the  rapid  radiation  thru  the  outer  atmosphere  of  the  upper 
levels  of  the  water  vapor,  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  air 
above  it,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  radiation  phenomena  involved 
in  the  formation  of  anchor  ice,  and  of  morning  inversions  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

CAUSE  OF  ABRUPT  CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT. 

The  sharp  definition  of  the  place  of  inversion  probably  is  due  to 
the  existence  at  that  level  of  a  more  or  less  well-formed  cloud  veil, 
which  becomes  to  that  extent  the  locus  of  insolation.  If  so,  then  a 
sky  with  extensive  cirrus  clouds  should  give  immediately  above  the 
inversion — presumably  the  upper  surface  of  a  cirrus — a  rapid  increase 
of  temperature  with  elevation,  while  a  serene  sky  should  furnish  a 
curve  of  gradual  transition  from  the  one  gradient  to  the  other.  Both 
these  conditions  and  results  are  shown  by  the  curves,  which  are  in 
harmony  with  other  flights  under  similar  circumstances.  No.  2  shows 
the  effect  of  cirrus  clouds,  and  No.  6  the  gradient  when  the  sky  is 
perfectly  clear.  In  the  one  the  change  is  gradual;  in  the  other  it  is 
abrupt  and  large. 
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CAUSE  OF  SEASONAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  HEIGHT  OF  INVERSION. 

During  the  summer  the  moisture  oontent  of  the  air«  because  of  in- 
creased temperatures,  is  greater  than  it  is  in  winter,  and  extends  to 
greater  elevations,  and  therefore  the  effectiye  radiating  surface  is  cor- 
respondingly eleyated.  This  combined  with  the  difference  in  the 
gradients  for  the  two  seasons — less  in  summer  than  in  winter — puts 
the  inyersion  leyel  at  its  greatest  eleyation  during  the  warmer  weather. 

CAUSE  OF  SEASONAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  TEMPERATURE  AT  INVERSION  SURFACE. 

The  lower  atmosphere  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  receive  more 
solar  energy  during  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  consequently 
must  radiate  more  at  this  season.  Therefore,  if  the  inversion  temper- 
ature is  determined  mainly,  or  even  largely,  by  earth  radiation,  it 
should  be  greatest  in  summer  and  least  in  winter;  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  published  ol>servations  from  Trappes,  from  Uccle,  and 
from  Strassburg,  and  presumably  therefore  is  generally  true. 

CAUSE  OF  LATITUDE  EFFECT  ON  HEIGHT  OF  INVERSION. 

Change  in  latitude  at  any  given  season  is  analogous,  meteorologi- 
cally, to  change  of  season  at  any  given  latitude,  and  might  be  expected 
to  lead,  as  it  does,  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the  height  of  the 
inversion;  and  presumably,  too,  to  a  like  change  in  its  temperature. 

CAUSE  OF  RELATION  BETWEEN  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  AND  HEIGHT  OF  INVERSION. 

Normally  the  region  of  high  barometer  is  one  of  clear  weather,  while 
a  low  barometer  is  accompanied  by  precipitation  which  correspond- 
ingly heats  the  upper  air  and  decreases  its  temperature  gradient 
As  a  result  of  this  heating  the  plaoe  of  inversion  is  shifted  to  one  of 

lower  level  and  higher  temperature,  as  well  illustrated  by  curve  No.  4 

• 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  temperature  gradients,  the 
explored  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  divisible  into  three  parts. 
L  The  region  of  terrestrial  disturbance,  extending  from  the  ground 
to  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  meters  above  its  surface.  11.  The  region 
of  uniform  changes,  from  the  top  of  I  to  roughly  10,000  meters  above 
sea.  m.  The  region  of  permanent  inversion,  or  all  that  explored 
portion,  at  least,  that  lies  above  the  plane  of  the  upper  inversion. 

2.  Spectroscopically  the  known  atmosphere  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,     (a)  The  black  body  portion,  coincident  with  the  region  of  and 
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due  to  the  relatiyelj  dense  water  vapor.  (5)  The  diathermanous,  or 
the  dry  air  next  above  the  water  vapor,  (c)  The  selectivelj  absorp- 
tive, or  the  air  of  the  isothermal  layer,  presumably  rich  in  ozone. 

3.  The  isothermal  layer  is  due  mainly  to  earth  radiations.  The 
lower  heated  air  rises  and  cools  by  expansion  until  it  reaches  a  mini- 
mum temperature  fixt  by  the  radiation  from  below  at  that  time  and 
place. 

4.  The  differences  in  the  temperature  gradients  of  the  region  of 
uniform  changes,  the  differences  in  the  heights  of  the  plane  of  inver- 
sion, and  in  the  temperatures  at  which  inversion  takes  place,  as  de- 
termined by  season,  by  latitude,  and  by  storm  conditions,  are  all 
accounted  for  by  the  corresponding  differences  in  the  moisture  content 
and  in  the  radiation  of  the  atmosphere. 

6.  The  temperature  and  the  height  of  the  upper  inversion  are  given 
by  the  equations 

.       Tj=0.84T„  and 

dh 
dT 

To 

in  which 
h^  aeany  initial  height.     It  may  be  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
h^  ssthe  height  of  the  inversion  surface. 

dh 

j^ia=the  reciprocal  of  the  temperature  gradient  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  T, 

T^  as  the  absolute  temperature  at  the  elevation  h^. 

T^  as  the  absolute  temperature  at  the  level  of  inversion,  h^. 

jT,  SB  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  effective  radiating  surface,  or 
of  a  dense  layer  of  water  vapor  radiating  the  given  amount 
of  energy. 

Suggestions. 

Much  needs  yet  to  be  done  in  observing  temperature  gradients  dur- 
ing special  types  of  weather,  particularly  in  the  centers  and  about  the 
borders  of  cyclones.  It  would  also  be  well  to  take  the  height  of  the 
high  cirrus  at  the  time  each  ascension  is  made. 

Many  laboratory  investigations  are  also  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  absorption  and  radiation  of  the  several  gases  and  vapors  of  the 
atmosphere,  singly  and  variously  combined,  at  different  pressures  and 
different  temperatures.  The  investigations  indicated  would  necessa- 
rily be  long,  and  some  of  them  most  difficult,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they 

BKWO 2 
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and  kindred  ones  are  completed,  oan  meteorological  problems  of  the 
nature  of  those  discust  in  this  paper  be  fully  solved. 

NOTE. 

The  substance  of  this  paper  was  read  July  1, 1908,  before  the  Physics 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,** 
and  again  on  August  27, 1908,  before  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophys- 
ical  Society  of  America. 

» Science,  August  21,  1906,  p.  256. 


AURORAL  DISPLAYS  AND  MAGNETIC  DISTURBANCES  AT 
MOUNT  WEATHER  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 

By  W.  R.  Gbegg. 

Several  displays  of  the  aurora,  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and 
wide  extent,  ooourred  during  the  month  of  September,  1908.  They  were 
accompanied  by  large  magnetic  disturbances,  which  have  been  studied 
in  connection  with  notes  on  changes  in  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  auroras,  as  observed  at  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  and  elsewhere.' 

September  4-S. — ^A  fairly  large  magnetic  disturbance  occurred  be- 
tween 12:45  p.  m.  of  the  4th  and  11  p.  m.  oi  the  5th;  it  was  most  vio- 
lent from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight  of  the  4th,  during  which  interval  the 
range  in  the  declination  was  37.4',  in  the  horizontal  force  186;^  (lr= 
0.00001  C.  G.  S.  unit),  and  in  the  vertical  force  182/*.  No  aurora  was 
seen  at  Mount  Weather  on  this  evening,  but  a  very  bright  one,  with 
rapidly  flashing  streamers  of  rose  pink  color  was  observed  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Wood  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  N.  Y.,  between  9  p.  m.  and 
midnight. 

September  11-12. — ^On  the  11th  a  very  brilliant  aurora  was  observed 
at  Mount  Weather  between  7:10  and  8:30  p.  m.  It  first  appeared  as 
a  long,  slightly  curved  arch  of  whitish  color,  about  2^  in  breadth,  its 
central  point  being  about  18^  above  the  horizon  and  5^  west  of  true 
north,  or  practically  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  At  7:40  p.  m.  it  broke 
up  rapidly  into  streamers,  which  gradually  increased  in  extent  until  at 
7:50  p.  m.  they  reached  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The  streamers 
did  not  flash,  altho  they  changed  rather  rapidly;  they  were  brilliantly 
colored,  a  large  portion  having  a  bright  rose  tint,  while  others  showed 
a  greenish  yellow.  The  former  appeared  almost  entirely  to  the  west 
of  the  magnetic  meridian  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  display,  but 
later  they  covered  all  sections.  At  7:55  p.  m.  there  was  seen  a  rather 
inferior  draped  aurora,  but  this  lasted  only  a  short  time.  As  the 
moon  rose  shortly  after  8  p.  m.  further  observation  at  this  place  was 
impossible. 

In  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  been  brighter,  newspaper  and  other  reports  indicating  that  it 
was  clearly  seen  until  11:30  p.  m.     At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  was  carefully 

^  The  time  used  in  this  article  is  that  of  the  seventy-fifth  meridian,  which  is  five 
hours  slower  than  Greenwich  mean  and  11.6  minutes  faster  than  mean  local  time. 
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obseryed  by  Father  Odenbaoh  of  St.  Ignatius  College;  he  states  that 
it  covered  the  sky  from  the  northern  horizon  to  a  point  10^  south  of 
the  zenith.  Curtain  effects  were  obserred  about  80^  above  the  north- 
em  horizon,  and  the  color  and  other  characteristics  were  similar  to 
those  seen  at  Mount  Weather. 

The  magnetic  storm  which  accompanied  this  display  was  the  largest 
which  has  occurred  since  October  30-31,  1903,  and  in  some  respects 
it  seems  to  have  eclipsed  even  that  It  began  very  suddenly  at  4:47 
p.  m.,  when  the  declination  swung  rapidly  to  the  east,  and  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  forces  both  increased  in  value.  The  record  of  the 
declination  is  complete  and  shows  that  the  farthest  point  to  the  west 
was  reached  at  8:16  p.  m.  The  greatest  easterly  declination  occurred 
at  8:48  p.  m.,  the  total  range  being  1^  27.8'  within  twenty-seven 
minutes  of  time.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  range  experienced 
at  Kew  Observatory,  England,  was  1^  27'  and  that  the  time  of  begin- 
ning of  the  storm  at  that  observatory  was  9:47  p.  m.,  Greenwich 
mean  time,  or  ezactiy  the  same  moment  of  time  as  that  indicated 
at  Mount  Weather.'  After  8:43  p.  m.  the  declination  continued  to 
fluctuate  rapidly  until  4  a.  m.  of  the  12th,  a  very  pronounced  feature 
being  the  peaks  or  turning  points  which  occurred  at  8:16  and  10:46 
p.  m.  of  the  11th  and  12:18  and  1:53  a.  m.  of  the  12th. 

The  horizontal  force  underwent  frequent  changes,  the  spot  of  light 
passing  across  the  sheet  so  rapidly  that  in  many  places  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  ii  At  about  12:30  a.  m.  of  the  12th,  the  force  became  so 
low  that  the  spot  of  light  left  the  paper  entirely  for  several  hours. 
However,  from  the  record  obtained  with  a  Wild  magnetograph  it  has 
been  possible  to  compute  the  range  which  occurred.  This  instrument 
records  changes  in  the  north-south  component  of  the  force.  The 
maximum  value  occurred  at  5:16  p.  m.  of  the  11th,  and  the  minimum 
at  12:24  a.  m.  of  the  12th.  The  range  indicated  is  219.8  millimeters 
which,  multiplied  by  the  scale  value  of  the  instrument,  or  2.74^,  gives 
as  the  absolute  range  in  the  north-south  component,  602 ;".  Inasmuch 
as  the  declination  at  this  place  is  small,  the  range  in  the  total  hori- 
zontal force  would  be  only  slightly  greater  than  that  in  the  north- 
south  component,  or  about  605 ;'. 

A  nearly  complete  record  of  changes  in  the  vertical  force  was 
obtained  with  the  Wild  magnetograph.  The  spot  of  light  left  the 
sheet  at  7:25  p.  m.  of  the  11th,  but  returned  shortly,  and  the  force 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  magnet  was  upset  at  8:14  p.  m., 
or  practically  the  time  at  which  the  declination  reached  its  farthest 

*  Nature,  September  24,  1908,  p.  508. 
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point  to  the  west  At  9:26  p.  m.  the  force  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  pull  the  magnet  up  into  position,  and  it  continued  to  record  as 
before,  having  suffered  no  change  in  scale  or  base  line  value.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  total  range  in  the  vertical  force,  but  that  of 
which  there  is  a  record  is  179.6  millimeters,  or  645  Y'  ^^  nearest 
approach  to  this  within  recent  years  occurred  from  February  8  to  10, 
1907,  when  the  range  was  about  576  y, 

September  29-80, — ^The  aurora  of  the  29th,  altho  not  as  bright  as 
that  of  the  11th,  was  observed  to  better  advantage  and  in  greater 
detail,  owing  to  the  absence  of  moonlight.  It  first  appeared  at  7:15 
p.  m.  as  a  low-lying  arch,  about  2^  in  breadth  and  8^  above  the  horizon 
at  its  central  point.  At  7:25  p.  m.  streamers  of  a  reddish  hue  shot  up 
toward  the  zenith,  but  lasted  only  a  short  time.  There  was  little 
change  from  this  time  until  9  p.  m.,  after  which  streamers  were  con- 
tinually forming  and  dying  out.  They  were  especially  active  and 
brilliant  at  9,  9:12,  9:18,  9:35,  and  10:15  p.  m.  The  streamers  were 
always  white  like  the  arch,  except  at  7:25  and  9:35  p.  m.,  when  they 
were  of  a  reddish  hue.  After  10:30  p.  m.  the  aurora  became  less 
active  and  by  11  p.  m.  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  center  of  the 
arch,  which  at  first  was  about  8^  above  the  horizon,  gradually  rose  to 
about  12^  by  9:30  p.  m.^  it  was  very  steady  in  appearance,  except 
when  the  streamers  formed,  and  even  then,  as  a  rule,  it  could  be 
plainly  seen. 

On  the  evening  of  September  30  at  7:37  p.  m.  there  was  another 
display  of  the  aurora,  lasting,  however,  but  a  short  time.  It  consisted 
of  a  portion  of  an  arch  in  the  west;  had  it  been  complete,  its  center 
would  have  been  about  20^  above  the  horizon.  Its  appearance 
changed  rapidly,  but  there  were  no  streamers;  at  8:10  p.  m.  it  disap- 
peared and  was  not  seen  again. 

Clippings  from  different  newspapers  and  a  note  in  Nature,  October 
8,  1908,  indicate  that  the  aurora  was  very  generally  seen  thruout 
Europe  and  North  America,  not  only  on  the  29th  and  30th,  but  also 
on  the  28th.  In  Alaska  it  was  reported  as  the  finest  display  in  several 
years;  its  color  in  that  territory  varied  from  faint  green  to  rich  purple. 

A  very  large  magnetic  disturbance  began  at  8:31  p.  m.  of  the  28th 
and  continued  until  4  a.  m.,  October  1.  The  declination  magnet  oscil- 
lated considerably  until  11:16  p.  m.  of  the  28th,  when  it  went  quickly 
to  the  eastward,  reaching  the  farthest  point  at  11:50  p.  m.  It  then 
swung  gradually  to  the  westward  until  1:24  a.  m.  of  the  29th,  the 
range  during  this  interval  being  87.6^  The  horizontal  force  dimin- 
ished greatly,  the  trace  with  the  aid  of  a  reserve  mirror  giving  a  range 
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from  8:32  p.  m.  of  the  28th  to  12:82  a.  m.  of  the  29th  of  288  milli- 
meters, or  490  f.  Owing  to  the  seyerity  of  the  storm,  the  Tertical 
force  magnet  was  upset  at  12:26  a.  m.  of  the  29th.  The  range  up  to 
this  time  was  76  millimeters,  or  297  Y'  "^he  magnet  was  rebalanced 
during  the  forenoon  of  the  29th,  and  the  greatest  range  recorded 
before  it  was  again  upset  was  407  y. 

After  2  a.  m.  of  the  29th  the  elements  were  comparatiyelj  quiet  until 
8:35  a.  m.;  at  this  time  the  declination  moved  to  the  west,  the  hori- 
zontal force  decreased  and  the  vertical  force  increased.  Upon  com- 
paring the  traces  with  the  observed  times  of  flai^es  in  the  aurora  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest  were  found.  Some  of  the  largest  fluctuations 
took  place  before  twilight,  indicating  that  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  aurora  existed  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  possible 
to  see  it  At  7:16  p.  m.,  when  the  aurora  was  first  seen,  the  declination 
was  slightly  to  the  west  of  its  normal  value,  and  the  forces  were  about 
normal.  At  7:26  p.  m.,  when  were  observed  the  first  streamers,  the 
declination  shifted  rapidly  to  the  eastward,  the  horizontal  force  de- 
creased and  the  vertical  force  increased.  The  declination  soon  re- 
turned, but  both  forces  continued  to  change  until  8:45  p.  m.,  when 
they  began  to  return  slowly.  None  of  the  elements  seems  to  have 
been  affected  appreciably  by  the  streamers  which  were  observed  at 
9  p.  m.,  and  which  extended  only  a  short  distance  upward  from  the 
arch.  At  9:12  p.  m.,  however,  when  more  brilliant  streamers  were 
seen,  all  elements  shifted  rapidly,  the  declination  going  to  the  east, 
the  horizontal  force  increasing  and  the  vertical  force  decreasing.  At 
9:37  p.  m.,  when  the  streamers  were  of  a  brilliant  reddish  hue,  the 
declination  stood  at  its  farthest  point  east  during  the  storm.  It  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  west,  continuing  in  this  direction  until  9 :54  p.  m. ; 
the  range  during  this  interval,  17  minutes,  was  57.3'.  The  horizontal 
force  underwent  a  change  of  170  y  in  value,  which  is  rather  small,  con- 
sidering the  large  range  in  the  declination.  The  vertical  force  mag- 
net was  upset,  so  no  record  of  its  range  is  available.  From  this  time 
until  11  p.  m.  the  aurora  rapidly  changed  in  appearance,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  magnets  were  correspondingly  rapid.  The  decli- 
nation was  farther  east  than  normal  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
aurora,  but  gradually  returned  to  the  west,  reaching  the  farthest  point 
at  6:67  a.  m.  of  the  30th,  the  range  for  the  entire  storm  being  59.1'. 

Thruout  the  30th  there  was  considerable  disturbance  which  was  not 
greater  during  the  auroral  display  in  the  evening  than  either  before 
or  after,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  aurora  was  merely  the  visible 
appearance  of  a  condition  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time.     After 
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4  a.  m.,  October  1,  the  elements  assumed  their  normal  value,  which  is 
noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  horizontal  force  is  usually  deprest  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  a  storm* 

There  were  several  very  large  sun-spots  during  the  month,  especi- 
ally at  the  times  of  auroral  display.  On  the  11th  two  of  the  largest 
which  have  been  seen  in  several  months  were  near  the  sun's  western 
limb.  There  were  also  two  smaller  spots  near  the  eastern  limb,  and 
one  near  the  meridian.  On  the  28th  and  29th  three  small  spots  were 
seen  near  the  meridian,  and  one  of  moderate  size  near  the  eastern 
limb;  the  latter  on  the  30th  was  attended  by  two  smaller  spots  which 
had  not  been  visible  before. 

Meteorological  conditions  were  not  unusual,  except  that  very  dense 
haze  prevailed  on  the  11th,  29th,  and  80th,  a  notable  feature  being 
that  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  were  very  clear,  whereas,  at 
a  moderate  elevation,  heavy  layers  of  haze  existed.  The  evenings 
were  in  general  quite  clear,  but  in  the  daytime,  in  addition  to  the 
dense  haze,  there  were  numerous  cirrus  and  cirro-cumulus  clouds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  auroral  displays,  accompanied  by  large 
magnetic  disturbances,  occurred  also  on  March  26  and  27  and  May  26 
of  this  year.'  It  is  unusual  for  so  many  to  occur  within  a  short  period 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that,  judging  from  the 
records  of  the  past,  a  period  of  maximum  abundance  of  auroras  is  now 
due.  The  culminating  points  already  established  are  1728,  1787,  and 
1847,*  gi^^g  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  which  agrees  closely  with 
that  from  1847  to  1908,  or  sixty-one  years.  The  auroras  of  this  year 
seem  therefore  to  give  added  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  secular  peri- 
odicity in  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora,  and  also  of  the  simultaneity 
of  auroral  and  sun-spot  frequencies. 

'  Mount  Weather  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  part  4.,  pp.  23^236. 

*  E.  Loomis,  Treatise  on  Meteorology,  p.  169.  E.  Walker,  Terrestrial  and  Cos- 
mical  Magnetism,  p.  125. 


UPPER  AIR  TEMPERATURES  FOR  JULY,  AUGUST,  AND 

SEPTEMBER. 

By  the  Aerial  SeotloD— W.  B.  BiiAiR  In  charge. 

During  the  ninety-two  days  of  this  period  it  was  necessary  to  use 
balloons  thirty  times  because  of  low  winds,  while  during  the  same 
period  last  year  balloons  were  used  but  three  times.  The  mean  surface 
wind  Telocity  for  the  three  months  was  4.3  meters  per  second.  The 
prevailing  wind  direction  was  southeast.  The  mean  of  the  highest 
altitudes  reached  by  means  of  the  balloons  is  2,068  meters;  by  means 
of  the  kites,  2,926  meters.  The  highest  balloon  ascension,  2,988  meters, 
was  made  on  July  27;  the  highest  kite  flight  during  the  period,  6,749 
meters,  was  made  September  80.  This  flight  is  295  meters  lower  than 
that  of  October  3,  1907,  and  is  the  third  highest  so  far  obtained  by 
means  of  kites.  A  temperature  of  —24.6  C.  was  recorded  at  the  high- 
est point  of  this  flight  This  is  the  lowest  temperature  reached  during 
the  three  months,  and  is  only  3.3°  C.  above  that  found  on  January  2, 
1908,  at  a  level  only  1,500  meters  lower. 

A  comparison  of  the  isothermal  charts  for  these  three  months  with 
those  of  January,  February,  and  March  will  show  the  isotherms  nearer 
together  in  the  summer  months,  especially  at  the  lower  levels,  L  e.,  in 
general,  a  greater  decrease  in  temperature  with  altitude  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter. 

The  temperatures  observed  at  Trapp  have  been  put  on  these  charts 
and  the  isotherms  are  put  in  with  dot  and  dash  lines.  Among  other 
things  it  will  be  noted  that  the  general  tendency  of  these  lines  is  to 
slope  positively  in  the  forenoon,  this  slope  diminishing  until  in  the 
evening  the  isotherms  are  about  perpendicular.  The  largest  tempera- 
ture difference  between  the  two  stations  occurs  in  the  forenoon,  Trapp 
having  the  higher  temperature,  and  the  smallest  in  the  evening.  The 
minima  and  maxima  occur  somewhat  later  on  the  mountain  top  than 
in  the  valley.  The  following  group  of  curves,  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  in  which 
the  mean  hourly  temperatures  for  each  month  are  plotted  with  the 
time  is  a  still  more  graphic  representation  of  the  above  fact  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  table  of  means  published  in  Part  I,  No.  IV  for  Trapp 
and  Mount  Weather.     The  Audley  temperatures  are  also  charted. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  there  was  an  area  of  low  pressure  mov- 
ing up  the  South  Atlantic  coast.     The  maximum  intensity  was  reached 
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Fig.  3. — Mean  hourly  temperatures,  September,  1908. 
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on  the  30th  and  Slst,  on  which  days  the  east  to  northeast  winds  were 
the  deepest  so  far  sounded  at  this  observatory,  6,299  meters. 

A  well-marked  and  characteristic  inversion  appears  on  September  15 
to  19,  inclusive,  on  the  first  day,  about  2,6,00  meters  above  sea-level,  on 
the  last,  near  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  It  happens  that  the  flights 
on  these  days  were  sufficiently  high  to  afford  complete  data  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  description  of  this  typical  case  may  be  of  interest,  espe- 
cially so  in  the  interpretation  of  other  inversions  of  this  type  upon 
which  the  data  available  is  less  complete.  The  advent  of  this  inversion 
is  preceded  by  a  small  temperature  change  with  altitude  at  2,900 
meters  on  September  14.  During  these  five  days,  an  area  of  high  pres- 
sure which  was  central  over  Vermont  on  September  15  moved  south- 
westward  over  the  observatory.  The  highest  pressure  in  this  area  was 
775.2  millimeters  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  and  decreased  to  766.0 
millimeters  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
area  of  high  pressure,  the  surface  wind  was  northeast  on  the  14th, 
southeast  on  the  15th,  and  northwest  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period.  On  the  14th  and  16th  the  change  in  wind  direction  with  alti- 
tude was  counter-clockwise,  while  during  the  remainder  of  the  period 
it  was  clockwise.  The  upper  current  in  which  the  inversion  occurred 
varied  from  north-northeast  on  the  15th  to  north-northwest  on  the 
19th.  These  warmer  northerly  winds  aloft  are  apparently  due  to  an 
area  of  low  pressure  which  was  central  about  300  kilometers  east  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  14th  and  moved 
north-northeast  along  the  coast,  reaching  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
8  a.  m.  on  the  19th.  This  area  of  low  pressure  seems  to  have  overhung 
the  weak  area  of  high  pressure.  The  deep  northeast  winds  occurring 
July  30  to  August  1,  inclusive,  are  due  to  the  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  on  these  days,  and  a  similar  tho  less-marked 
inversion  was  observed.  Most  other  inversions  shown  on  the  charts, 
especially  those  which  continue  thru  two  or  three  days,  are  accom- 
panied by  a  type  of  pressure  distribution  similar  to  the  above,  i.  e.,  an 
advancing  area  of  high  pressure  overhung  by  a  passing  or  retreating 
area  of  low  pressure. 

The  isothermal  charts  for  July,  August,  and  September  have  been 
drawn  to  the  same  vertical  scale  as  those  in  volume  1,  but  the  horizon- 
tal scak  has  been  doubled. 
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RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  hour. 


July  ],  1908 
10:16  a.  m. . . 
10:80  a.  m. . . 
10:46  a.  m. . . 
11:00  a.m... 
11:16  a.  m. . . 
11:80  a.m... 
11:40  a.m... 
11:68  a.  m. . . 
12:00m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


28.8 
24.8 
24.0 
24.0 
28.9 
24.8 
23.9 
214 
26.0 


9 


wind. 


Dlr. 


71 
67 
74 
78 
74 
71 
74 
72 
78 


8W. 
86. 

se. 
se. 

8. 

He. 

8. 


Veloo. 
ity. 


Meiers 
p.  9. 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
2.7 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Meter*. 
626 
1,218 
2,160 
2,061 
1,982 
1,788 
1,417 
1,107 
826 


'  S 
Alrtem-  ^ 
perature. 


OG 

1> 

28.8 

71 

2a4 

18.6 

12.8 

18.6 

•  ■  *    ■  •  • 

16.6 

17.6 

18.8 

26.0 


Wind. 


Dir. 


78 


8W. 

o 

svv. 

sew. 

ssw. 

o 

o 

sse. 

a. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meiers 
p.  s. 
1.3 


2.7 


RESULTS  OP  KITE  PLIGHTS. 


July  2,  1908: 

10:88  a.  m. . . 

10:42  a.m... 

10:68  a.m... 

12:19  p.m... 

12:46  p.m.... 
1:87  p.m..., 
1:68  p.m... 
2:06  p.  m  . . , 
2:22  p.m.... 
fi:87  p.  m. . . 
2:48  p.m... 


26.0 
26.7 
26.2 
26.6 
26.4 
28.1 
26.4 
25.8 
25.0 
26.2 
25.7 


71 

se. 

4.0 

624 

25.0 

78 

se. 

8.6 

886 

22.6 

78 

se. 

4.0 

1,225 

21.3 

66 

8. 

4.6 

1,673 

17.4 

64 

se. 

6.4 

2,026 

14.6 

66 

se. 

4.6 

2,266 

12.0 

64 

•w. 

6.8 

1,942 

16.4 

69 

sw. 

4.9 

1,713 

16.0 

68 

8W. 

4.6 

1,208 

18.2 

70 

se. 

4.0 

914 

22.3 

70 

se. 

8.6 

626 

26.7 

I 

71  I  se. 

. ....  sse. 

8. 

,...'  s. 

....,  8. 

. . .  .  I  W8W. 

. . . .  wsvr. 

....;  8. 

1  s. 

8. 

70  se. 


4.0 


8.6 


RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


JuIt  8, 1900: 

l:4iSp.m 

1:66  p.m.... 
2:12  p.m..., 
2:28  p.m.... 
2:81  p.  m. . . . 
2:49  p.m.... 


24.4 

24.4 

24.6 

24.4 

24.8 

24.4 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
76 


8. 
8. 

se. 
se. 
se. 

8. 


2.7 


2.7 


Jfdyl,  lOOS.^Oue  balloon  was  used;  capaoity,  25.6  ou.  m.    Wire  out,  2,286  m. 

About  2/10  CI. -St.  and  a  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  were  visible. 

Pressure  was  high  over  New  England  and  relatively  low  over  Lake  Huron. 

July  J?,  1908. — Plve  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  36.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,572 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,353  m. 

At  the  beginning  6/10  Ci.-St.  moving  from  the  west  and  a  few  Cu.  moving  from 
the  south  were  observed.  The  higher  clouds  decreased  to  1/10  Ci.-St.  and  the 
lower  clouds  increased  to  6/10  Cu.  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

An  extensive  area  of  relatively  high  pressure,  with  centers  over  northern  Michi- 
gan and  northeastern  Colorado,  occupied  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Solar  halo  from  10:30  a.  m.  to  11:31  a.  m.  Cu.  past  under  leading  kite  at  an 
altitude  of  1,524  m. 

Jidy  S,  1908. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,591  m. 

About  8/10  Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  were  visible  during  the  ascension. 

High  pressure  prevailed  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 


Date  and  hour. 


July  4,  1908: 
10:*&  a.  m. . . 
10:33  a.m... 
10:50  a.  m. . . 
11:09  a.m..., 
11:25  a.m... 
11:45  a.  m  .. 


• 

s 

Air  tem- 

9 

perature. 

• 

1 

9 

1 

Pi 

oa 

^ 

24.0 

87 

25.0 

83 

24.4 

80 

26.6 

79 

25.7 

78 

26.0 

76 

Wind. 


Dir. 


8\V. 

8. 

HW. 

8W. 

8W. 

S\V, 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  *, 
8.6 
8.1 
4.0 
2.7 
3.1 
3.6 


At  different  heights  ahove  sea. 


Height 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


Meter*. 

526 

1,840 

1.382 

1,124 

920 

526 


24.0 
16.2 
18.1 
19.4 
20.4 
26.0 


a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


87     HW.. 
wsw. 

W8W. 

1    W8W. 

I    W8W. 

76     svv. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Metert 
p.  *. 
3.6 


3.6 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  6,  1908: 

6:23  p.  m  . . . 

5:38  p.  m  . . . 

5:46  p.  m  . . . 

0:03  p.  m  . . . 

6:47  p.  m  . . . 

7:23  p.  ni . . . 

7:45  p.  Ill . . . 

7:53  p.  m  ... 

8:03  p.  m  . . . 

8:12  p.m... 

K:17p. m  ... 
July  7,  1908: 

7:00  a.  m  . . . 

7:58  a.  ni . . . 
10:14  a.  m  . . . 
10:17  a.m  ... 
10:23  a.  m  . . . 
10:31  a.  m  ... 
2d  flight. 

2:43p.m... 

2:58  p.  m  . . . 

8:47  p.  m  . . . 

4:10  p.  m 

4:20  p.  m  . . . 


28.7 

79 

w. 

5.4 

626 

28.7 

79 

w. 

23.9 

76 

sw. 

5.4 

794 

23.0 

wsw. 

23.9 

76 

8W'. 

6.4 

1,031 

20.6 

8W. 

24.4 

71 

.sw. 

9.4 

1.852 

18.2 

8W. 

23.4 

82 

w. 

6.8 

1,806 

14.6 

BW. 

23.2 

80 

w. 

6.4 

2,275 

10.6 

8W. 

23.4 

76 

w. 

6.8 

1,832 

13.6 

8W. 

23.3 

75 

9W. 

6.7 

1,403 

16.4 

SW. 

23.3 

74 

8W. 

6.8 

1,021 

20.2 

.HW. 

23.9 

69 

8W. 

6.7 

894 

22.9 

SVV. 

23.9 

69 

s«r. 

7.2 

626 

23.9 

69 

8\V. 

22.1 

80 

nw. 

6.7 

626 

22.1 

80 

IIW. 

22.4 

80 

nw. 

4.6 

906 

22.6 

wnw. 

26.1 

68 

w. 

4.5 

1,182 

20.1 

W8W. 

25.3 

66 

w. 

4.0 

1,312 

18.6 

wsw. 

25.6 

66 

w. 

4.0 

976 

21.6 

wsw. 

25.6 

66 

w. 

8.6 

626 

25.6 

66 

w. 

29.4 

53 

HW. 

5.8 

626 

29.4 

53 

8W. 

29.0 

52 

sw. 

6.8 

846 

26.0 

«\v. 

29.4 

63 

sw. 

6.3 

1,139 

22.0 

wsw. 

29.3 

54 

8W. 

4.5 

1,484 

19.0 

wsw. 

29.3 

56 

8«r. 

4.5 

626 

29.2 

66 

8\V. 

6.4 


7.2 


6.7 


3.6 
5.8 


4.5 


July  4,  1008.— On^  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.     Wire  out,  2,286  m. 

About  8/10  Cl,-St.,  Cl.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.,  Cu.,  and  St.  were  visible  moving  from  the 
west-southwest.  The  balloon  was  in  clouds  from  10:26  to  10:46  a.  m.,  11:06  to 
11 :  11  a.  m.,  and  from  11:23  to  11:25  a.  m.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  from  about  10:30 
to  10:45  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Atlantic  coast  from  South  Carolina  northward,  and 
was  relatively  low  over  the  region  of  the  upper  Lakes. 

July  6,  1008.— ^\jL  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,572  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,354  m. 

The  sky  was  nearly  overcast  with  Ci.-St.  and  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west- 
southwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  low  over  Lake 
Michigan. 

Jtdy  7,  1908,— VoMT  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,134  m.;  at  maximum  altitude  1,219  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight,  6/10  Ci.-Cu.  were  visible  moving  from  the  west. 
By  2:40  p.  m.  these  had  been  replaced  by  4/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west-southwest  and 
1/10  Cu.  from  the  southwest. 

Second  flight:  Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,524 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude  the  same. 

Clouds  were  visible  as  follows:  1/10  Cu.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  and 
1/10  Cu.  from  the  southwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  high  was  central  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  a  low  over  Lake 
Huron. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


July  8,  1906: 

7:01  a.  m 

7:15  a.  m 

7:25  a.  m 

7::J5  a.  lu 

7:58  a.  m 

8:S2  a.  m 

11:06  a.  m 

11:40  a.  m 

12:03  p.  m 

12:56  p.  m 

1:15  p.  m  . 

1:34  p.  m 

1:41  p.  m 

1:57  p.  ra 

2:13  pm 

July  9,  1908: 

6:58  a.  m 

7:21  a.m 

8:08  a.  m 

9:32  a.  m 

9:86  a.  lu 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


C. 

16.6 
16.6 
16.6 
17.4 
16.7 
17.2 
19.2 
19.6 
20.6 
21.7 
21.7 
22.6 
22.4 
22.6 
22.8 

15.6 
15.8 
16.2 
18.8 
18.1 


Wind. 


85 
85 
84 
79 
82 
77 
57 
58 
54 
47 
42 
43 
42 
41 
40 

68 
68 
68 
62 
62 


uw. 
nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 

e. 
e. 
se. 
se. 

se. 


Meters 
p.  «. 
8.9 
8.5 
8.0 
8.9 

10.7 
8.9 

10.7 
8.9 
8.9 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.2 
6.7 

4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
6.4 


At  different  heighta  above  sea. 


Meter*. 

526 

925 

1,141 

1,488 

1,928 

2,626 

8,265 

8,785 

3,334 

2,767 

1,988 

1,628 

1,286 

860 

626 

526 
825 
1,169 
768 
526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

■ 


16.6 

13.1 

10.3 

16.8 

13.1 

8.5 

4.8 

2.4 

3.3 

8.8 

14.0 

16.1 

14.8 

19.1 

22.8 

15.6 
14.1 
12.5 
15.2 
18.1 


86 


Wind. 


Dir. 


I  Veocl- 

I     ity. 

I 

I 

I  Meters 


62 


p.  s. 

nw. 

8.9 

nw. 

nw. 

uw. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

6.7 

e. 

4.9 

se. 

••*••••• 

se. 

se. 

se. 

5.4 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


July 
1:55 
2:05 
2:31 
2:55 
3:08 
3:21 
3:35 


9,  11108: 

p.ui 

p.  m 

p.  m I 

p.  m    ' 

p.  m ' 

P-ra i 

p.m I 

pm ! 


20.9 

62 

se 

2t.4 

53 

se 

21.1 

66 

se 

21.6 

54 

se 

21.9 

60 

s. 

21.5 

53 

se 

21.9 

54 

s. 

22.1 

65 

s. 

2.7 
2.2 
2.2 
1.8 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


526 
1,082 
2,114 
1,538 
1,255 
1,024 
727 
526 


20.9 
16.0 
11.4 
11.3 
13.6 
15.7 
19.2 
22.1 


I 

52  '  se. 
...'  sse. 
....  ese. 
....  ene. 

...  I  se. 
. . . '  se. 
...1  sse. 
55  I  8. 


2.7 


1.8 


July  8,  190S. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44,6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,016  m.;  at  maximum  altitude.  7,925  m. 

At  tlie  beginning  1/10  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west-soutli west  and  4/10  St.-Cu.  from  the 
northwest  were  observed.  The  higher  clouds  increased  gradually  to  4/10  Ci.-Cu. 
bj  9:06  a.  m.  and  from  2/10  to  4/10  Ci.-Cu.  were  present  during  the  remainder  of 
the  flight.    The  lower  clouds  had  disappeared  at  12:11  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Illinois  and  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

July  9,  1908, — For  the  kite  flights  five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38,3  sq.  m. 
Wire  out,  3,200  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,134  m.  For  the  balloon  ascension 
one  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,225  m. 

The  sky  was  nearly  overcast  thruout  the  day  with  Ci.-St.  moving  from  the  west 
and  west-southwest,  accompanied  from  8  to  10  a.  m.  by  A.-St.  moving  from  the 
southwest.    A  solar  halo  was  observed  at  8  a.  m.,  and  continued  to  4  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Pennsylvania  and  low  off  the  South  Carolina  coast. 
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RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  hour. 


July  10, 1906: 

4:64  p.  m 

4:09  p.  m. 

6:13  p.  m 

6:81  p.  m 

6:47  p.m. 

6:10  p.  m. 

Seoond  asoension 

7:86  p.  m 

7:40  p.  m 

8:06  p.  m 

8:16  p.  m 

8:80  p.  m 

8:46  p.  m. 

8:09  p.  m. 

July  11, 1908: 

10:28  a.m. 

10:81  a.  m 

10:47  a.m. , 

11H)6  a.  m 

11:65  a.  m 

11:68  a.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

28.8 
23.1 
23.9 
22.8 
21.9 
21.7 

19.7 
19.7 
18.6 
18.9 
18.6 
18.8 
18.1 

22.2 
21.8 
24.0 
24.4 
24.2 
247 


a 

0 

t 


64 
02 
61 
62 
63 
68 

69 
66 

70 
71 
72 
76 

77 

69 
74 
66 
68 
61 
60 


Wind. 


Dir. 


e. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

86. 

se. 
se. 

86. 
86. 

se. 
se. 

86. 

nw. 

nw. 

e. 

nw. 

sw. 

se. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


MeUr» 
p.  t. 
8.6 
3.1 

JUl 
4.0 

2.7 

3.6 

2.2 
8.1 
3.6 
4.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

1.3 
1.3 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 


At  dilTerent  heights  above 


Height. 


M€ter». 

526 
1,802 
2,476 
2,108 
1,089 

626 

626 
942 
2,876 
1,902 
1,715 
1,068 
626 

526 

1,061 

1,829 

1,166 

781 

626 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


I 


28.8 
16.6 
18.6 
16.6 
13.6 
21.7 

19.7 
16.3 
8.8 
10.4 
12.0 
14.0 
18.1 

22.2 
21.8 
15.6 
21.4 
22.9 
34.7 


a 

3 
t 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


64 


I 


e. 

....  e. 

... .  o 
... .  o 
e. 

68  86. 

69  I  86. 


77 
69 


60 


86. 

nw. 
sw. 

S6. 

e. 

86. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

o 

86. 


Meter* 

p.  ». 
8.6 


8.6 

2.2 


4.0 
1.3 


1.8 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  18,  1908: 
7:46  a.  m 

21.9 
22.1 
22.1 
23.1 
28.9 
28.6 
23.9 
24.1 

70 
68 
69 
69 
68 
66 
66 
67 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

6.7 
6.7 
5.8 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
8.6 
3.1 

026 

826 

098 

1,286 

1,549 

1,129 

743  1 

626  1 

21.9 
21.7 
24.2 
21.6 
18.7 
21.2 
22.7 
24.1 

1 

1 

70     nw. 
,  nnw. 

D. 

n. 

n. 

1  n6. 

67     nw. 

1 

6.7 

7:68  a.  m 

8:08  a.  m 

8:40  a.  m 

9:08  a.  m. 

9:18  a.m 

9:22  a.  m 

9:28  a.m. 

3.1 

JvXy  10, 1908, — One  balloon  wae  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out  in  first 
ascension,  2,225  m;  in  seoond  ascension,  2,195  m. 

During  the  first  ascension  a  few  Cu.  were  visible  near  the  horizon.  During  the 
second  ascension  the  sky  was  cloudless. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low  was  central  over  Lake  Superior.  High  pressure  prevailed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

«7t%  11,  ISOS.—One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,134  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Pressure  was  high  over  central  Virginia  and  relatively  low  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
Somewhat  lower  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron. 

July  IS,  1908. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,438  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,820  m. 

From  1/10  to  2/10  Ci.  were  present  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  North  Dakota  and  Alabama  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence. 
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RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va. 

,626  m. 

At  different  heights 

above  sea. 

Dmte  and  boar. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

oc. 

28.8 
28.3 
28.0 
28.1 
28.2 
24.0 
25.0 
27.0 
27.4 
27.4 
28.8 

18.8 
18.4 
18.9 
19.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.8 

18.6 
14.0 
14.2 
14.9 
16.4 
16.6 
17.2 
18.8 
18.8 
19.2 
20.0 
20.6 
21.0 
2a9 
20.9 
21.1 
21.7 

1 

a    ' 

Wind. 

Height 

I 

1 

Airtem-i 
perature. ' 

1 

• 

a 
t 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Jnlr  14,  1908: 
7:11  a.m 

1 

68 
60 
61 
61 
61 
68 
61 
60 
68 
67 

82 
80 
76 

74 

78 
72 

78 
77 
76 
78 
68 
60 
60 
48 
44 
46 
48 
87 
88 
89 
89 
89 
41 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

8W. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
n. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
n. 
nw. 
nw. 
•nw. 

Meters 
p,s, 
4.9 
8.0 
6.8 
7.2 
7.6 
5.4 
6.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.6 
4.0 

8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
2.7 
2.7 
Z7 

4.9 
6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
4.9 
6.4 
6.4 
4.0 
8.1 
8.6 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
8.6 
8.6 

Meters, 

626 

864 

870 

1,424 

1,882 

2,026 

2,651 

8,061 

2,886 

1,082 

626 

626 
886 
1,224 
1,808 
2273 
2,676 
626 

626 
866 

1,220 
1,687 
1,988 
2,818 
8,626 
4,848 
6,287 
4,661 
8,671 
2,949 
2,420 
2,114 
1,664 
956 
626 

23.8 

23.8 

24.1 

19.6 

16.0 

15.0 

7.2 

3.6 

9.6 

20.6 

28.8 

18.8 
18.2 
15.6 

lao 

7.8 

9.0 

2a8 

18.6 
12.7 
10.1 
12.8 
11.6 
7.6 
0.7 

—  2.2 

—  9.8 

—  4.4 
0.6 
4.4 
7.2 

10.6 

9.6 

16.2 

21.7 

"57' 
82 

"72" 
78 

"ii* 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

8W. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 
,  wnw. 
,  nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

Meiers 
p.s. 
4.9 

7:20  a.  m 

7:27  a.  m 

7:68  a.  m 

8:20  a.  m 

9:82  a.m. 

9:65  a.  m.  ............... . 

10:51  a.m. 

11:17  a.  m 

11:88  a.m. 

11:61  a.m. 

4.0 

JnlT  16»  1908: 
6:59  a.  m. 

8.1 

7:10  a.  m 

7:21  a.m. 

7:40  a,  m. 

8:02a.ni. 

8:24  a.  m. 

8:86  a.m 

2.7 

July  16, 1906: 
7:18  a.  m 

4.9 

7:21  a.m. 

7:88  a.  ni. r  - 

7:46  a.  m 

7:67  a.  m 

8:88  a.  m 

9:17  a.m. 

10:04  a.  m 

10:46a.m 

11:84  a.  m 

12H>4p.m 

12:88  p.  m 

12:66 p. m.  ........ ..,.t. ■, 

1:02  p.  m 

1:06  p.  m 

1:16  p.m. 

1:26  p.m. 

8.6 

Juiijf  14, 1908,^SbL  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,486 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,420  m. 

About  7/10  A.-Cu.,  moving  from  the  west,  were  visible  until  10  a.  m.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  flight  from  3/10  to  1/10  Oi.-Ou.  were  visible,  moving  from 
the  west. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  A  ridge  of  high  pressure 
extended  from  the  Bakotas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

July  IS,  ia09.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  24.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,353  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  1/10  Gi.-St.,  moving  from  the  northwest,  was  present. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Lake  Superior  and  low  over  New  Brunswick. 

Miy  16, 1908, — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  46.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,839  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

During  most  of  the  flight  a  few  Gi.  were  visible  moving  from  the  west.  A  few 
Cu.  began  to  form  in  the  southeast  about  10  a.  m.,  but  soon  dissipated. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Erie,  and  lows  of 
moderate  intensity  were  over  New  Brunswick  and  North  Dakota. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  826  m. 


Date  and  hour. 


July  17,  1908: 

7:09  a.  m 

7:17  a.  m 

7:80  a.  m 

7:47  a.  m 

8:04  a.ui 

8:24  a.  m 

8:4Sa.Di 

9:16  a.m. 

9:31  a.m 

10:02  a.  m 

10:40  a.  m 

11:17  a.  m 

12:20  p.  m 

12:40  p.  m 

1:22  p.  m 

1:88  p.  ni 

1:47  p.  m 

2:06  p.  m 

2:11  u.in 

July  18, 1908: 

7:00  a.  m 

7:11  a.m 

7:22  a.  m 

7:86  a.  m 

7:06  a.  m 

8:14  a.  m. 

o:«o  a.  m.  ••••.•••.. 

8:60  a.  m. 

9:86  a.  m 

10:10  a.  m 

10:82  a.m 

11:10  a.m 

11:26  a.  m 

11:48  a.  m 

11:65  a.  m 

12:01  p.  m 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

18.9 
18.9 
18.9 
19.2 
19.4 
20.0 
20.2 
20.4 
21.1 
22.0 
22.8 
23.9 
24.9 
25.0 
26.8 
25.6 
26.1 
25.9 
26.1 

28.2 
23.8 
28.4 
22.9 
24.2 
28.5 
2a4 
23.9 
24.7 
25.0 
25.4 
24.9 
25.0 
25.4 
25.0 
25.0 


a 

9 


t 


45 
45 
45 
46 
47 
47 
45 
48 
48 
50 
50 
44 
43 
48 
45 
46 
44 
44 
44 

69 
68 
69 
69 
68 
69 
68 
67 
67 
65 
62 
67 
67 
66 
67 
69 


Wind. 


Dir. 


9W. 

8. 

8W. 

»W. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8W. 

8W. 

8. 

S. 

SW. 

8. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
SW. 

w. 
w. 

SW. 

w. 
w. 

8W. 
BW. 
8W. 
8W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meiers 

p.  «. 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
4.9 
4.0 
5.4 
5.4 
6.7 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
8.0 
8.5 
8.5 

8.9 
8.0 
7.6 
8.5 
8.5 
8.0 
6.8 
7.2 
6.8 

V7 
8.0 
5.8 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 


At  diflTerent  heighta  above  sea. 


Height. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

Meters. 

OG 

526 

18.9 

875 

19.0 

1,129 

16.1 

1,669 

11.6 

1,864 

9.8 

2,644 

10.0 

2,992 

8.4 

8,531 

4.6 

8,829 

1.5 

.1,991 

—  0.6 

4,304 

—  2.0 

8,899 

—  0.4 

8,272 

7.5 

2,664 

9.5 

2,057 

18.0 

1,664 

18.0 

1,210 

17.0 

831 

21.5 

526 

26.1 

526 

28.2 

964 

22.1 

1,408 

2ao 

1,897 

16.0 

2,212 

14.2 

2,608 

9.2 

3,283 

4.5 

8,869 

0.4 

4,482 

—  3.1 

8,906 

-  1.0 

8,378 

1.2 

2,408 

9.4 

1,961 

12.5 

1,384 

16.5 

977 

20.4 

526 

25.0 

s 


45 


Wind. 


Dir. 


44 

69 


69 


SW. 

8. 

8W. 

SW. 

8W. 

W8W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
n. 

8W. 
SW. 
S8W. 
8. 

8. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
wsw. 

9W. 


Veloc- 
tty. 

Meters 

p.  s. 
6.7 


8.5 
8.9 


5.4 


JtUy  17y  1908. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8,230 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,620  m. 

From  4/10  to  6/10  Gl.  moring  from  the  west  were  visible  during  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Michigan.  High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States. 

July  18, 1908,—FiYQ  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7,620 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,706  m. 

The  clouds,  moving  from  the  west,  increased  from  7/10  A.-Cu.  at  the  beginning 
to  10/10  A.-Ou.  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  The  base  of  the  cloud  layer  was  about 
8,962  m.  above  sea-level.    Light  rain  fell  between  11:21  and  11:26  a.  m. 

An  extensive  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  Ontario.  Pressure  was  high 
over  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  ADd  hour. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  in. 


i     I         Wind. 

Air  tern-      ^     i._  .  _ 
perature. ' 


July  20, 1906: 

2:87  p.  m 

2:6S  p.  m. . . . 

8:07  p.  m 

3:18  p.m...., 

8:88  pum. 

8:61p.m.  ... 

4:04  p.  m. 

4:18  p.m..... 
4:20  p.  m 


1 

It 

27.2 

42 

27.6 

48 

27.8 

44 

26.9 

47 

26.3 

49 

25.8 

50 

26.7 

60 

26.5 

61 

26.4 

61 

8. 

se. 

8. 
8. 

se. 

8. 
8. 

8e. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meiert 
p.  ». 
2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.2 
1.8 
2.7 
2.2 
2.2 


At  different  heights  above  8ea. 


»*'«"»•  :^tS^. 


i 


Wind. 


Meiert, 

tm 

1,081 
1,770 
1,980 
1,495 
1,284 
1,060 
725 
526 


-AtUIV. 

1 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Meters 

oa 

ri 

p.  9. 

27.2 

42 

8. 

2.5 

22.1 

8. 

16.8 

W8W. 

12.9 

W8W. 

17.2 

W8W. 



19.8 

88W. 

21.0 

sse. 

24.6 

8. 

26.4 

51 

se. 

2.5 

RESULTS  OF   KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  21, 1908: 

7:16  a.  m 

7:26  a.  m 

7:87  a.  m 

8:10  a.  m 

9:86  a.  m 

10:46  a.  m 

11:06  a.  m 

11:25  a. m 

11:35  a.m 

11:40  a.m 


1 

!          18.7 

92 

1          18.9 

90 

19.0 

94 

19.4 

90 

21.1 

88 

28.8 

82 

23.3 

82  1 

24.4 

78 

25.0 

76 

21.7 

76 

8e. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 

86. 

se. 

86. 

se. 


4.0 

526 

4.0 

886 

3.1 

1,241 

4.5 

1,559 

4.9 

1,984 

5.4 

1,828 

5.4 

1,394 

5.4 

1,061 

5.4 

800 

5.4 

526 

18.7 
18.6 
19.6 
19.6 
14.8 
16.3 
2a  4 
19.5 
20.5 
24.7 


92  I  se. 

...  sse. 

...  sse. 

. . .  sw. 

...  MW. 

. .  .  8W. 

...  S. 

...  sse. 

...  se. 

75  se. 


4.0 


5.4 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


July  22, 1908: 
3:40  p.  m  . . . . 
8:45  p.  m  . . . 
4:00  p.  m  . . . . 

4:16  p.m 

4:26  p.  m 

4:86  p.  m  . . . . 
4:60  p.  m  . . . . 


25.2 
25.4 
26.1 
25.4 
25.7 
25.7 
25.6 


66 

so. 

2.7 

526 

68 

se. 

2.7 

1,181 

68 

se. 

2  7 

1,992 

68 

se. 

3.1 

1,628 

67 

16. 

8.1 

1,497 

66 

ne. 

3.6 

1,184 

67 

se. 

3.6 

526 

26-2 

1 
66  1 

28.7 

14.4 

16.9 

18.8 

22.4 

26.6 

67 

se. 

o 

w. 

w. 

w. 

o 

se. 


2.7 


3.6 


July  to,  1908.^0nQ  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.     Wire  out,  2,033  m. 

From  1/10  to  2/10  Cu.  were  present  moving  from  the  west-southwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  lower  Lake  region  and  the  Gulf,  and  low  over  Mani- 
toba, with  secondary  depressions  over  Missouri  and  Nova  Scotia. 

July  21 J  1908. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,672  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,353  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  from  the  south-southeast  until  8:45  a.  m., 
and  was  more  than  half  covered  thereafter.  About  2/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  south- 
west were  visible  from  9  to  10  a.  m. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  New  England  coast  and  the  Gulf  States  and 
comparatively  low  pressure  over  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 

July  Sit  1908. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.    Wire  out,  2,073  m. 

From  6/10  to  8/10  A. -St.  moving  from  the  west,  and  a  few  Cu.,  with  no  apparent 
motion,  were  present  during  the  ascension. 

Pressure  was  high  over  northwestern  Iowa  and  a  trough  of  low  pressure  ex- 
tended along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  centers  over  Quebec  and  southern  Florida. 

BMWO 3 
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BULLETIN   OF   MOUNT   WEATHER   OBSERVATORY. 


RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Dst0  and  hour. 


July  28, 1908 
4:41  p.  m  . . . 
4:61  p.  m  . . . 
4:67  p.  m  . . . 
6:17  p.  m  . . . 
5:82 p. m  ... 
5:48  p.  m  . . . 


Od  Mount  Weather,  Va-,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


28.0 
28.3 
28.6 
23.6 
23.8 
22.5 


77 
76 
76 
76 
84 
83 


At  different  heists  aboye  sea. 


a 

Air  tem- 

s 

perature. 

i 

°C. 

i 

28.0 

77 

19.8 

•  ■  ■      •  • 

17.8 

20.2 

22.0 

22.6 

83 

Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloo- 

ity. 


8. 
886. 

8. 

86. 

8. 

nw. 


Meter* 
p.  s. 
2.7 


2.2 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  24, 1908: 
7:20  a.m 

18.9 

9o 
100 
96 
85 
83 
80 
82 
82 
82 

95 

98 

100 

86. 
86. 
86. 
86. 

■e. 

86. 

86. 
86. 
86. 

nw, 

W. 
W. 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
2.7 
8.1 
8.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 

6.4 
4.0 
1.8 

626 

885 

1,098 

1,775 

1,540 

1,298 

1,128 

698 

526 

626 
768 
626 

! 

18.9 
19.9 

18.2  . 
16.5 
17.6 
19.0    . 
19.5 
20.0    . 
22.8  1 

20.0 
18.8    . 

19.3  . 

95 

"82' 
95 

•  •  •  •  • 

100 

1 

86. 

8. 

8W. 

W8W. 

WBW.        . 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

86. 

nw. 

w.        1. 

W.            1 

4  0 

7:81  a.  m 

7:48a.m 

9:18  a.  m 

18.9 

19.4 

22.1 

9:26  a.  m  . .  • 

9:83  a.  m 

22.5 
22. 7 

9:89  a.  m 

22. 8 

9:42  a.  m 

22. 8 

9:41  a.m 

July  25, 1908: 

4:10  p.  m 

4:88  p.  m 

4:66  Dum 

22.8 

20. 0 

19. 7 

19. 8 

8.6 
6.4 

i.8 

July  23,  1908.^0ne  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1,981  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  during  most  of  the  ascension,  the  clouds  moving  from  the 
west.     Light  rain  fell  from  4:44  to  4:58  p.  m.  and  from  5:30  p.  m.  to  midnight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  low  over  Arizona  and  northwest 
Canada. 

July  24,  IQOS.-'Fiye  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  m.  Wire  out,  3,048  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2,134  m. 

From  7/10  to  2/10  A.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  were  visible  during 
the  flight.    About  2/10  St.  from  the  southeast  were  visible  until  9  a.  m. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  comparatively  low  pressure 
over  Florida. 

July  26, 1908, — One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.8  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  426  m. 

Light  rain  fell  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  New  Brunswick  and  the  Lake  region  and  low  over  the 
Gulf  coast. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Date  and  hour. 


July 
1:& 
1:25 
1:S7 
1:60 
2:02 
2:10 
2:27 
2:44 
2:60 
8:12 
8:27 
8:31 


27,  1908: 

p.  m 

p.  m 

p.m 

p.m 

p.  m 

p.  m 

p.  m 

p.  m 

Pliu 

p.  m 

p.  m 

p.  m 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


or. 

21.1 
20.4 
20.8 
21.2 
21.3 
21.8 
21.0 
21.1 
20.4 
19.9 
20.7 
20.8 


S 

0 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


88  I  se. 
92  ;  n. 
90  ,  n. 
90  I  nw. 
90  I  nw. 

88  nw. 
90  I  nw. 
90  I  nw. 

89  n. 
98    ne. 
8)  ;  ne. 
82  ,  ne. 


Metert 
p.  «. 
1.3 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Mtitra. 

1,180 
1,562 
2,129 
2,988 
2,487 
2,007 
1,712 
1,295 
1,039 
814 
526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


Wind. 
Mr. 


Veloc 

ity. 


a 

21.1 
19.4 
15.0 
11.8 
6.4 
8.2 
10.2 
18.2 
16.1 
17.2 
18,7 
20.8 


% 


82 


80. 

nnw. 

o 

ne. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

nne. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

ne. 


Meters 
p.  *. 


3 


1.3 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  28,  1908: 

1:46  p.m 

2:21  p.m 

2:50  p.m 

2:56  p.  m .^•..•.. 


23.9 

64 

1 

25.6 

68  !  e. 

25.5 

57  «.rf. 

25.6 

57 

se. 

4.6 
5.4 
2.7 
2.7 


526 
1,088 
1,618 

626 


28.9 
18.8 


64 


e. 
e. 


18.0  ' I  ene. 


26.6 


67  !  se. 


4.5 
2.*7 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


July  28, 1906: 
7it|9p.m.... 

7:68  p.  m 

8:05  p.  m  . . . . 
9:48  p.  m 


21.1 
1    21.1 
!    25.6 

*    26.6 

1 

68 
68 
72 
72 

8. 
9. 

s. 

B. 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
1.8 

526 
1,042 
1,630 

626 

21.1 
19.5 
14.5 
20.6 

68 
"72* 

a. 

se. 

e. 

8. 

2.7 


1.8 


July  S7j  1908,— Two  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  51.2  cu.  m.     Wire  out,  2,896  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  clouds  moving  generally  from  the  north.  The  balloons 
entered  the  lowest  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  1,128  m.,  but  were  visible  at  frequent 
intervals  thruout  the  ascension.  Light  rain  began  at  1:25  p.  m.  and  continued 
to  3:35  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  Ohio  Valley  and  relatively  low  over 
northwestern  Missouri  and  off  the  Florida  coast. 

July  28, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2.150  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,000  m. 

Cu.  moving  from  the  east  diminished  from  9/10  to  3/10  during  the  flight. 

Balloon  ascension : 

Two  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  51.2  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  3,505. 

A  few  Ci.  near  the  horizon  were  visible  during  the  early  part  of  the  ascension. 

At  8  a.  m.  high  pressure  prevailed  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  A  slight 
barometric  depression  was  central  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va, 

,626  m. 

At  different  heights  abore  aea. 

Date  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

a 

t 

Wl 
Dir. 

e. 
e. 

16. 

e. 
e. 
o. 
e. 

e. 

se. 

se. 

se. 

se. 

H. 

s. 
s. 
e. 
e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

ne. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

nd. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

Height 

Meters. 

626 

923 

1,329 

1,814 

2,294 

2,498 

626 

526 
868 

1.812 
827 
626 

626 
876 
1,282 
1,778 
2,183 
2,948 
8,143 
8,489 
8.019 
2,918 
2,707 
2,107 
1,688 
1,222 
898 
826 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

oa 

19.7 
19.1 
17.6 
12.8 
9.7 
9.2 
21.4 

23.9 
20.9 
17.2 
20.4 
216 

21.1 
18.2 
16.7 
110 
11.1 

8.2 
10.5 

7.5 
10.9 

8.4 
11.8 
13.0 
16.0 
17.6 
21.8 
24.4 

t 

^88 

■'88* 
77 

"to 

81 


Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
1    Ity. 

July  29,  1908: 
6:14  a.m 

19.7 
20.0 
20.6 
20.6 
21.8 
21.2 
21.4 

28.9 
24.4 
24.4 
214 

216 

21.1 
21.6 
21.8 
22.6 
21.8 
22.6 
22.1 
22.8 
28.9 
28.9 
24.8 
24.8 
217 
218 
216 
24.4 

n 

88 
89 
89 
87 
86 
83 
88 

77 
68 
74 
71 
70 

81 

79 
79 
79 
81 
82 
81 
82 
78 
76 
70 
71 
68 
71 
66 
66 

MeUn 

p.i. 
10 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
16 
16 

16 
6.4 
6.4 

6.8 
6.4 

19 
15 
19 
5.4 
15 
6.4 
15 
15 
16 
19 
19 
10 
19 
19 
6.4 
5.4 

e. 

e. 

ese. 

ese. 

ese. 

ese. 

e. 

e. 

ese. 

ese. 

e. 

se. 

8. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

«. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

Meters 

1    p.s. 

1         10 

6:41  a.m 

1                  -m*  w 

7:06  a.  m 

1 

7:20  a.  m 

7:40  a.m 

7:82  a.m 

8:00  a.  m 

16 

2d  flight 
1:38  p.  m    

15 

2:00  ]>.  m 

2:44  p.  m 

1 

3:04  p.  m 

8:18  p.m    

1          6.4 

July  80,  1908: 
8:48  a.  m 

4.9 

9:00  a.  m 

9:12  a.  m 

9:26  a.  m  . .        

9:47  a.  m 

10:30  a.  m 

11:66  a.m 

12:45  p.  m 

1:08  p.  m 

1:50  p.  m 

2:16  p.m 

2:82  p.  m 

2:61  p.  m 

8:09  p.  m    

'••«    '■•■• 

3:20  p.  m 

i          6.4 

July  99,  ISOS.-^Throe  kites  were  used;  lifting  sarfaoe,  23.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,050  m.,  at  maxim  am  altitude. 

From  1/10  to  8/10  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  east  were  observed  during  the  flight. 
The  base  of  the  doud  layer  was  about  914  m.  above  sea-levei. 

Second  flight:  Three  kites  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,600  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  1,000  m. 

From  5/10  to  7/10  Ou.  moving  from  the  east  were  present  daring  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  Massachusetts  and  low  over  North  Dakota. 

July  SO,  1908. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  7/10  01.  were  present  moving  from  the  southwest. 
St.-Cu.  appeared  about  9  a.m.  moving  from  the  east-northeast,  and  by  10:30  had 
covered  the  sky  and  their  direction  had  shifted  from  ea8t-northea.9t  to  east.  The 
sky  remained  nearly  overcast  till  1  p.  m.  after  which  time  both  Oi.  and  St.-Gu. 
decreased  slowly  in  amount.  The  leading  kite  past  above  the  base  of  the  St.-Gu. 
at  9:10  a.  m.,  altitude  about  1,219  m.,  and  remained  above  until  1:50  p.  m., 
frequently  visible  in  rifts  between  the  clouds. 

A  low  of  considerable  energy  was  off  the  Garollna  coast,  and  depressions  of  less 
intensity  were  over  Lake  Superior,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Elver,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  high  central  over  South  Dakota  overlay  western 
districts  and  extended  eastward  in  a  ridge  to  southern  New  England. 
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94 
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E 
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14!  8 
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10.0 
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in 
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is!e 

n'.t 

\o 
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94 
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noe' 

>> 

sses 

Aug.^U.l«,: 

TO  '  nw' 
TO  :  nw. 

1;  s':::' 



^. 

Juts  31,  /90«.— Twelve  kites  were  used;  lifting  eurfwce,  77,1  »q.  m.  Wire  out, 
12,100  m.;  at  mBximum  attitude,  10,300  m. 

Light  fog  prevailed  UDtil  7:30  a.  m.  From  10/10  to  2/10  St.  moving  from  the 
Dortheast  were  vlelble  until  1  p.  m.,  except  between  12;36  p.  m.  and  3:16  p.  m., 
when  light  rain  was  falling  from  nimbus  clouds.  From  2/10  to  9/10  CI.  tnm  the 
Bouthweet  were  visible  after  2:30  p.  m. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  HIsslsslppI  Talley ,  Lows  were  central  over 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Carolina  ooaet. 

AujpiM  I,  190S.—mnti  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  5S.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
13,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  12,000  m. 

At  the  beginning  9/10  CL-8t.  moving  from  the  aouthwaet  were  obeerved.  By 
7:40  a.  m.  these  had  given  place  to  7/10  A.-Bt.  moving  from  the  southwest,  and  a 
few  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest.  About  */10  A.-St.  moving  from  the  southwest 
were  visible  after  9:15  a.  m.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  from  6:16  to  7:10  a.  m.  A 
few  low  St.  moving  trora  the  northwest  past  under  the  head  kite  at  an  altitude  of 
100  m. 
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Dale  and  hour. 


August  8, 1908: 

1:40  p.  m. 

1:66  p.  m 

2:06  pb  m. 

2:28  p.  m. 

2:88  p.  m 

2:60  p.  m 

8:14  p.m. 

8:21  Pb  m 

8:25  p.  m 


On  Mount  WMther,  Va.,  S26  m. 


Air  leu- 1 
penture. 


a 


<>c 


27.1 

28.3 

27.8 

27.7 

27.8 

28.8 

28.6 

28.8 

28.3 

57 
56 

66 
65 
65 
66 
66 
65 
56 


Wind. 


Dir. 


e. 

nw. 

se. 

B. 

86. 

8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


MeUrt 
p.  a. 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.81 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 


At  dliftrent  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Metert. 

526  ' 
1,166 
1,740, 
2,264 
1,780 
1,394  1 
1,068 
801 
526 


• 

S 

Wi 

Air  tem- 

3 

perature. 

• 

e 

Dir. 

A 

oc 

* 

"27.1 

57 

e. 

22.6    ,  o 

18.2  I vnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 


Veloc- 

ity. 

MtUrs 
p.  ». 
1.8 


16.2 
18.2 
21.0 
24.6 
96.6 
28.8 


HBC« 


56    a. 


2.2 


RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


August  4, 1908: 
7:16  a.  m 

28.6 
23.9 
25.6 

77 
74 
68 

w. 
w. 
w. 

6.8 
6.8 
4.5 

526 

1,140 

526 

23.6 
28.8 
25.6 

77 
**69" 

w. 

wnw. 

w. 

6.8 

7:68  a.  m. 

8:46  a.  m 

4.5 

RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


August  4,  1906: 

2:14  p.  m 

2:26  p.m. 

2:87  p.  m 

o«v2  p* HI*  •••••••••••• 

8:11  p.m 

8:81  p.  m.  


81.1 

50 

23.8 

18.2 

20.1 

••■>•• 

26.0 

31.1 

46 

0SW. 

w. 

8W. 

8. 

se. 


3.6 


2.7 


August  S,  1908, — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ca.  m.    Wire  out,  2,256  m. 

About  2/10  CI.  and  a  few  Cu.  were  present,  moving  from  tlie  northwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  and  low  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  upper  Lake  region. 

AtLQuet  4,  1908. — Kite  flight :  Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m. 
Wire  out,  1,676  m;  at  maximum  altitude  the  same. 

A  few  CI.  near  the  horizon  were  visible  during  the  early  part  of  the  flight. 

Balloon  ascension : 

One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,847  m. 

A  few  Cu.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

At  8  a.  m.  high  pressure  prevailed  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States.  A  low  was 
central  over  southern  Manitoba. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


August  5,  1908: 

iMp,m 

2:15  p.m. 

2:80  p.  m 

2:40  p.  m. 

8:00  p.  m 

8:29p.in 

8:86  p.  lu. 

4:46  p.  m. 

6:04  p.  m 

6:20  p.m. 

5:30  p.  m. 

6:46  p.  m 

5:50  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


S 

s 


21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
28. 
24. 
23. 
22. 
22. 


5 
9 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
2 
5 
2 
4 
9 
8 


92 
91 
82 

79 
74 
74 
74 
74 
77 
75 
78 
81 
82 


Wind. 
Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

W. 

SW. 


w.     r 

w.         I 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

8W. 


Meters 
p.s, 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
5.8 
5.8 
4.9 
4.0 
8.6 
8.6 


At  different  heights  aboye  eea. 


Air  teni- 


Height 

perature. 

Meten. 

OG 

526 

21.5 

884 

20.8 

1,254 

19.5 

1,587 

17.7 

1,818 

16.5 

1,951 

15.1 

2,896 

12.2 

3,192 

9.8 

2,618 

12.1 

1,758 

18.1 

1,514 

17.8 

704 

20.7 

526 

22.8 

a 


Wind. 


i 

92  < 


Dlr. 


82 


SW. 

wnw. 
w. 

M'. 

Bvr. 

8W. 

nw. 

M-. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

8W. 


Veloo- 

ity. 

Jfeters 

p.  t. 
4.9 


3.6 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


August  6, 1908: 

l:»p.m. 

1  *29  D.  in  . 

24.4 
24.8 
24.4 
28.9 
24.7 
24.8 
24.2 

80 
80 
82 
80 
81 
80 
80 

Be. 

8. 
8. 

s. 
se. 

B. 
8. 

1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

526 
1,227 
1,786 
1,422 
1,122 
841 
626 

24.4 
20.9 
17.2 
19.8 
21.6 
22.9 
24.2 

80 

"so' 

se. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

wsw. 

W8W. 
8. 

1.8 

1:48  D.  m. 

2:06p.m 

2:85  p.  m 

2:42  p.  m 

2:60  p.  m 

2.7 

August  6, 1908,—B\x  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,334 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,962  m. 

Light  rain  prevailed  at  the  beginning  and  continued  until  3:15  p.  m.  From 
3/10  to  8/10  A.-St.  and  a  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  west  were  present  during  the 
remainder  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  coasts  and  low  over  the  Lake 
region. 

Augu8t  6, 1908.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,134  m. 

During  most  of  the  ascension  the  sky  was  from  5/10  to  9/10  covered  with  A.-Cu. 
moving  from  the  west  and  Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest,  shifting  to  south. 
Lower  clouds  were  increasing  rapidly  when  the  baUoon  was  landed.  A  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  excessive  precipitation  and  high  winds,  past  over  the 
station  from  the  northwest,  rain  falUng  from  3:25  to  4:10  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Ontario  and  high  over  Manitoba. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  fl26  m. 


Date  and  boar. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

s 

t 


Wind. 


Dir. 


August  7, 1908: 

7:Sa.m. 

7:80  a.m. 

7:40  a.m. 

7:55  a.m. 

8:10  a.m. 

'  8:86  a.  m 

8:80  a.  m 

9:90  a.  m 

10:10  a.  m 

10:28  a.  m 

10:40  a.  m. 

11:00  a.m. 

11:16  a.m. 

11:80  a.  m 

11:44  a.  m 

August  8, 1908: 

7:&a.m 

7:16  a.  m 

7:80  a.m. 

7:44  a.  m 

8:08  a.  m 

9:00  a.  m. 

9:88  a.  m 

9:42  a.  m 

10:31  a.m 


28.3 
23.8 
22.5 
22.8 
22.8 
jB.3 
'S.6 
28.9 
24.4 
24.4 
24.4 
34  4 
24.4 
24i8 
25.4 

16.0 
17.2 
16.8 
16.7 
17.4 
18.2 
18.4 
18.4 
19.2 


* 

79 
79 
78 
78 
76 
73 
72 
70 
67 
70 
67 
70 
70 
70 
68 

86 

79 
87 
84 
84 
71 
69 
64 
66 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

«•. 

vr. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

sw. 

«w. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
iiw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Yeloo- 
ity. 

Meter* 

p.  ». 
6.4 
6.8 
6.4 
6.4 
4.6 
4.0 
8.6 
4.9 
4.0 
8.6 

ao 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

4.9 
5.4 
6.4 
5.4 
6.3 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 
7.2 


At  different  heights  abore  sea. 


Height. 


Mtiera. 
526 
984 

1,348 
1.727 
2,116 
2,848 
8,078 
4,400 
8,968 
8,727 
8,852 
2,687 
2,093 
1,793 
626 

626 

870 

1.204 

1,478 

1,631 

1,498 

1,170 

784 

526 


E 

Air  tern-  |    ^ 
perature.  I 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


23.3 

38.0 

19.5 

17.4 

15.2 

18.7 

9.0 

1.1 

8.1 

8.1 

5.5 

10.8 

13.6 

16.0 

25.4 

16.0 
14.0 
13.4 
10.8 

ia8 

14.8 
1&9 
18.9 
19.2 


< 


79 


68 

84 


66 


p.  X. 
\y.  5. 4 

w. 

w.  

w.  

w. 

w.  

w. 

WBW.  , 

wsw.  , 

W.  I 

wsw.  I 

wsw.  I 

w.  I 

w.  I 

J«w.        ,  •>.  7 

nw.  4. 9 

nw.        

nw 

nw.        

nw 

n 

n.  

n.  

nw.  .  7. 2 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


August  10,  1908: 

1:83  p.  m 

1:40  p.m. 

1:64  p.  m 

2M  p.  m 

2:26  p.  m 

2:87  p.  m 

2:45  p.m. 

2:58  p.  m 

2:56  p.  m 


22.6 
32.5 
22.8 
225 
28.8 
22.6 
28.1 
21.8 
21.9 


61 
60 
61 
66 
66 
68 
68 
69 
62 


ne. 
se. 
se. 
sw. 

8W. 
HW. 
8. 

nw. 
nw. 


I 


0.9 

626 

0.9 

1,288 

1.8 

2.280 

2.2 

1.811 

1.8 

1,618 

1.8 

1,865 

1.8 

1,106 

1.8 

844 

1.8 

626 

22.6 
19.3 
10.6 
12.0 
14.0 
15.7 
17.8 
19.9 
21.9 


61 


ne. 
o 

nw. 
«w. 

sw. 

8W. 


0.9 


62 


SW. 

nw. 


1.8 


August  7,  1908, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifUng  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out. 
6,096  m.;  at  maximum  altitude^  6,791  m. 

From  6/10  to  9/10  CI.  moving  from  the  west  were  visible  during  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  northern  Virginia.  High  pressure  prevailed  over  the 
western  half  of  the  country. 

August  8, 1908.''Fiye  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,901  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,286  m. 

About  8/10  of  the  sky  was  covered  with  Cl.-St.,  A.-Cu.,  and  St.-Cu.  until  8  a.  m. 
Thereafter  the  sky  was  partly  covered  with  A.-Cu.  until  9  a.  m.  and  with  Ci.-St. 
and  A.-Cu.  until  the  end.    All  clouds  were  moving  from  the  west. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  with  secondary  depres- 
sions over  Cape  Hatteras  and  Tennessee.  Centers  of  high  pressure  lay  over 
Wisconsin  and  Kansas.^ 

Augttst  10, 1908.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,316  m. 

The  sky  was  about  8/10  covered  with  clouds  of  cumulus  formation,  moving  from 
the  southwest  at  their  bases,  the  tops  moving  from  the  northwest  where  visible. 
The  balloon  entered  the  base  of  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  about  1,800  m.  Light 
rain  fell  from  2:55  to  3:10  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  West  Virginia  and  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 


UPPER   AIE   CONDITIONS. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  hoar. 


Aucnit  11, 1908: 

2:04  p.  m. 

2:12  p.  m 

2:22  p.m. 

2:80  p.  m. 

2:52  p.  m. 

Augatt  12, 1908: 

10:47  a.  m 

10:60  a.  m 

11:24  a.  m 

11:82  a.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  026  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


S 

.a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


28.1 
26.1 
28.1 
25.6 
25.0 

27.2 
26.0 
26.7 
26.7 


i 

00 

00 
00 
00 
02 


sw. 
■w. 

8W. 
8W. 
W. 


62  ;  8. 
62  I  8. 
57  I  8W. 
67  I  sw. 


Meteri 
p.t, 
2.7 
3.1 
8.1 
4.5 
4.0 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 

1.7 


At  different  heights  above 


Height 


Meters. 

626 

2,012 

1,871 

1,208 

626 

526 

1,816 

904 

526 


Air  tem- 
: perature. 


26.1 
18.5 
18.4 
19.7 
25.0 


a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


27.2 
IS.  9 
22.1 
26.7 


60 


52 


aw. 

w. 

w. 

wsw. 

wi 


62     8. 

—  I  w. 

S8V. 

67  i  8W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meter* 


/).«. 


2.7 


4.0 
2.7 


2.7 


RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Augaat  18, 1908: 

7:<M  a.  m. 

7:15  a.  m 

7:24  a.  m 

7:8Sa.m. 

7:48  a.  m 

8:08  a.m. 

8:58  jk  m 

9:18  a.  m. 

9:21a.m.  

9:27  a.  m. 

9:81  a.  m. 

10H)6a.m 

11:48  a.m. 

12:02p.m 

12:20  p.m. 

12:28  p.m. 

12:41p.m. 


28.9 

68 

w. 

5.8 

626 

28.9 

63 

24.2 

68 

aw. 

6.3 

875 

28.7 

24.2 

63 

w. 

8.8 

1,088 

21.5 

28.8 

68 

w. 

6.7 

1,871 

19.1 

28.9 

68 

w. 

7.6 

1,766 

16.0 

24.8 

64 

w. 

8.5 

2,874 

10.0 

25.2 

60 

w. 

7.2 

2,975 

4.4 

25.9 

60 

nw. 

6.8 

3,166 

3.5 

26.0 

60 

w. 

5.8 

3,706 

4.6 

26.1 

60 

8W. 

4.9 

3,942 

3.5 

26.1 

60 

8W. 

4.9 

3,706 

5.0 

28.9 

59 

8W. 

5.8 

3,108 

2.8 

27.8 

52 

8W. 

5.8 

2,688 

8.0 

28.6 

55 

8W. 

6.4 

2,132 

12.8 

27.9 

54 

8W. 

5.8 

1,661 

18.4 

28.9 

52 

8W., 

6.4 

1,040 

28.2 

28.9 

49 

8W. 

5.4 

526 

28.9 

49 

w. 

WSW. 

wsw. 

w. 

w. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

0W. 

8W. 
W8W. 

wsw. 

8W. 


.5.8 


5.4 


August  11,  i«W.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,347  m. 

From  1/10  to  2/10  Ou.  moving  from  the  west  were  visible  during  the  ascension. 

High  pressure,  slightly  lower  over  northern  Virginia  than  elsewhere,  prevailed 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  country. 

AugvM  12,  iOW.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m. 

About  1/10  St.  moving  from  the  west  was  visible  during  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  eastern  Wisconsin;  high  pressure  prevailed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

AuffustlS,  i«W.— Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,010  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,639  m. 

A  few  01.  appeared  at  8:40  a.  m.  moving  from  the  west,  and  had  Increased  to 
7/10  by  11:40  a.  m.    A  few  Ou.  were  visible  after  12:20  p.  m.  moving  from  the  west. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Quebec  and  high  off  the  Carolina  coast. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


Aurast  14,  1908: 

7:19  a.  m 

7:41  a.  m 

8:10  a.  ra 

9:12  a.  m 

10:13  a.  m 

10:22  a.  m. 

10:57  a.  m 

11:00  a.m. 

11:18  a.  m 

August  Iff,  1908: 

7:11  a.  m 

7:20a.m 

7:34  a.  m 

8:45  a.  m 

9:06  a.  m 

7:37  a.  m 

9:48  a.  m. 

9:54  a.  ID 

9:58  a.  m 

August  17,  1906: 

1:42  a.  m 

2:02  a.  m 

2:15  a.  m 

2:81  a.  m 

2:47  a.m 

2:67  a.  m 

3:01  a.  m 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


23.8 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.3 
25.8 
26.8 
25.6 
25.0 

22.1 
22.2 
22.8 
22.8 
23.3 
28.9 
28.9 
24.8 

23.6 

I 

28.8 
28.4  ! 
28.4  ' 
27.2  I 
25.6  I 
28.9 
28.6 


75 
80 
76 
78 
78 
71 
71 
71 
71 

60 
69 
71 

78 
74 
70 
70 
74 
70 

72 
78 
76 
77 
78 
72 
71 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

s. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

ne. 

n. 

ne. 


Meitrt 
p.t. 
4.5 
5.4 
&8 
6.8 
5.8 
4.9 
6.8 
6.3 
6.8 

8.1 
3.1 
8.1 
8.6 
8.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.1 
2.7 

4.5 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.9 
7.6 
7.2 


At  different  heights  above 


TT.i»ii«     Airtem- 
^•*«^*-    perature. 


Metert. 
526  ' 
1,027 
1,442 
1.869  . 
2,158 
1,600  i 
1,007  , 
887  , 
526  ' 

526  ; 

828  I 
1,088 
1,451 
1,891 
1,848 
1,242 

778 

626 

526 

902 

1,164 

1,268 

1,788 

948 

526 


23.8 
19.5 
20.5 
16.5 
14.5 
18.8 
19.6 
22.0 
26.0 

22.1 
28.6 
21.9 
17.5 
18.8 
19.5 
20.4 
21.7 
23.6 

28.8 
28.6 
24.2 
22.4 
17.2 
20.6 
23.6 


0 


Wind. 


Dir. 


75 


71 


70 
72 


71 


nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nw. 

8. 


Veloo- 
^•_ 

Meter* 

p.  ». 
4.6 


6.8 
8.1 


flW. 
8W. 
8W. 

nne. 
ne. 


2.7 
4.5 


7.2 


August  14, 1908,-~'FouT  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,115  m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,591  m. 

From  1/10  to  7/10  A.-Gu.  were  visible  moving  from  the  west.  After  9:30  a.  m. 
a  few  Ou.  from  the  northwest  were  also  visible. 

A  high  was  central  over  North  Carolina  and  a  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
Valley. 

August  15, 1908.^  Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,048  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,591  m. 

The  sky  was  partly  covered  with  Ci.-Cu.  and  A.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west- 
southwest  until  8 :45  a.  m.  At  9  a.  m.  a  few  Oi.  were  moving  from  the  northwest 
and  1/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west-southwest.  About  2/10  Ci.-St.  from  the  northwest 
were  visible  after  9:30  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  north  of  Lake  Huron,  extended  over  the  eastern  United 
States. 

August  17, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,737  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,402  m. 

At  the  beginning  1/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  and  6/10  Cu.  moving 
from  the  southwest  were  observed.  Distant  thunder  was  heard  to  the  north- 
west. About  2:40  p.  m.  a  thunder-storm  past  near  the  station  to  the  north.  At 
2:45  p.  m.  surface  winds  shifted  from  south  to  northeast  and  became  brisk,  and 
low  clouds  moving  from  the  north  past  over  the  station  at  an  altitude  of  about 
914  m.  At  3:15  p.  m.  these  low  clouds  had  disappeared  and  the  surface  winds 
had  returned  to  southerly.  Light  rain  fell  from  3:65  to  4:25  p.  m.,  and  exces- 
sive precipitation,  accompanied  by  frequent  lightning,  occurred  from  5:56  to  6: 12 
p.  m.  and  from  7:14  to  7:30  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  off  the  New  England  coast  and  over  South  Atlantic  States 
and  low  over  Ontario. 


UPPER   AIR   CX)NDITIONS. 
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RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


Auffust  18, 1908: 

7:19  a.  m 

7:24  a.m. 

7:89  a.  m 

7:51  a.m 

8:08  a.  m 

8:80  a.  m 

8:49  a.  m 

9:02  a.  m 

9:80  a.  m 

9:09  a.m. 

10:12  a.  m. 

11:07  a.  m 

11:81a.m. 

11:46  a.  m 

11:08  a.m. 

12:14p.m 

Augnst  19, 1908: 

l:Mp.  m. 

2:00  p.  m 

2:88  p.  m 

2:45  pum 

3:06  p.  m 

8:28  p.  m 

8:40  p.  m 

4:00  p.  m 

4:18  p.  m 

4:40  p.  m. 

0:10  p.m. 

0:88  p.  m. 

0:54  p.  m 

6:18  p.m. 

6:24  p.  m* 

6:29  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


C. 

20.0 
20.0 
20.2 
20.6 
20.8 
21.1 
21.2 
21.7 
22.2 
22.8 
28.1 
23.8 
2a9 
24.4 
20.0 
25.0 

27.2 
27.2 
27.8 
27.8 
27.6 
27.8 
27.8 
27.6 
27.3 
27.2 
27.2 
27.2 
26.1 
20.4 
20.0 
24.8 


a 


i 

90 
90 
90 
90 
87 
88 
89 
86 
86 
86 
82 
82 
78 
74 
74 
71 

89 
39 
42 
40 
40 
40 
41 
88 
89 
40 
37 
43 
41 
44 
42 
40 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloo- 

ity. 


Meten 

4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
0.4 
0.8 
0.4 
0.4 
7.2 
6.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.0 
0.4 
0.4 

7.2 
6.3 
6.7 
7.2 
6.8 
4.9 
7.6 
6.8 
&8 
4.9 
4.0 
8.6 
4.0 
4.9 
0.4 
6.8 


At  diflfbrent  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Meters. 
526 
765 
1,009 
1,286 
1,708 
2,178 
2,884 
8,291 
8,658 
4,852 
3,718 
6,284 
2,098 
1,680 
1,266 
526 

026 
968 
1,387 
1,726 
2,096 
2,725 
8,218 
8,872 
4,228 
4,803 
8,696 
2,782 
2,175 
1,461 
944 
026 


I   a 

Airtem- ;    ^ 
perature. !      . 

& 


a 

20.0 

17.0 

16.6 

10.0 

13.8 

10.7 

6.1 

4.0 

2.0 

-  1.1 
2.1 
7.2 

18.1 
10.0 
17.0 
20.0 

27.2 

2a2 

19.1 

14.0 

11.8 

8.2 

2.9 

-0.0 

-8.4 

-  2.3 
1.7 
6.4 

11.2 
18.2 
23.8 
24.8 


90 


71 
89 


40 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 
w. 

W8W. 
W8W. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Jitters 
p.s. 
4.9 


0.4 

7.2 


6.8 


Av{fual  18, 1908— &\x  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  m.  Wire  out,  7,620 
'm.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,468  m. 

l<rom  1/10  to  6/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  northwest  were  visible  until  9:30  a.  m. 
Low  St.  from  the  northwest  were  visible  at  intervals  during  the  flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  eastern  Iowa  and  a  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
Valley. 

August  19, 1908,-  Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,382  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,620  m. 

Gi.-St.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  decreased  from  2/10  at  the  beginning 
to  a  few  at  the  end;  and  a  few  Gu.  moving  from  the  west  were  visible  all  thru  the 
flight. 

Low  pressure,  central  over  New  Brunswick,  with  a  secondary  depression  over 
this  station,  covered  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States. 
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BESULTS  OF  £ 

LITE  i 

626  m. 

fLIGHl 

[*S. 

On  Mount  Weather,  Va., 

At 

diflterent  heights  above  sea. 

D«te  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 

S 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air  tern- 1    •« 
peratare. '    •s' 

n 

14.2          MM 

Wind. 

perature.       . 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Meters 

p.  a. 

8.0 
8.0 
9.0 
7.2 
7.2 
6.4 
6.7 
5.4 
6.4 
4.9 
4,9 
4.9 
4.5 
5.4 
6.8 

4.5 
5.4 
6.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
4.5 
4.6 
5.8 
6.4 
6.3 
7.6 

Wr. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

August  20,  1908: 
7:33  a.  m 

OG 
14.2 
14.3 
14.4 
16.0 
16.4 
16.7 
16.9 
16.2 
18.3 
19.2 
18.9 
18.7 
19.2 
19.1 
19.4 

16.0 
20.2 
20.7 
21.1 
21.7 
21.7 
20.6 
20.0 
19.4 
19.4 
18.9 
18.4 
18.3 
18.1 
17.8 

1 

88      iiw. 

Meters. 

526 

837 

940 

2,641 

3,817 

3,985 

4,661 

4,029 

3,621 

3,169 

2,592 

2,096 

1,656 

767 

526 

526 
1,071 
1,608 
2,407 
2,819 
3,808 
3,962 
3,196 
2,662 
2,097 
1,870 
1,578 
1, 123 
821 
626 

Meters 
p.  a. 
8.0 

7:46  a.  m 

87 
86 
84 
77 
75 
68 
66 
59 
67 
65 

56 
63 

68 

68 
63 
62 
60 
60 
64 
67 
70 
71 
76 
76 
76 
76 
82 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

u. 

nw. 

86. 

8. 

SO. 

H. 

S. 

H. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

80. 

He. 
•He. 

8. 
8. 

B. 

11.2 

12.8 

6.8 

0.4 

—  1.2 
-6.7 

-  8.2 
0.4 
0.8 
6w8 

11.2 

8.0 

14.0 

19.4 

16.0 
14.0 

68 

7:62  a.  m. 

8:48  a.  m 

9:12  a.m 

9:60  a.  ni 

10:17  a.  m 

10:40  a.  ni 

w.          

11:35  a.  m 

wnw 

11:64  a.m 

wnw 

12:12  p.m. 

wnw.    

12:29  p.  m 

wnw.    ' 

12:40p.m 

12:62  p.  m 

nw.       

nnw.    1 - 

1 :02  p.  m 

nw. 

86. 

ssw. 
•w. 

8W. 

6.8 

August  21,  1908: 
9:01  a.  m. 

4.5 

12:22  D.m 

l:00p.n]. 

1:20  p.  m 

14.8    

8.5    

6.4    

2:27  p.  ni 

8W 

3:00  p.  m 

8.0 

—  0.6 

2.3 

6.6 

10.4 

11.4 

13.1 

16.5 

16.1 

17.8 

•  •  •  •      • 

"*82' 

BW.         I 

3:38  p.  m 

W8W. 
WBW. 
WBW. 

4:06  p.  m 

4:86  p.  m 



6:12  p.  m 

BW.         i 

6:28  p.  m 

sw. 

5:40  p.  m 

8SW. 
88W. 

B. 
8. 

6:49  p.  m 

6:57  p.  m. 

6:(»  p.  m 

7.6 

BESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


August  22,  1908: 

1:62  p.m. 

1:68  p.  m 

2:03  p.  m 

2:14  p.  m 

3:00  p.  m 


23.4 

82 

nw. 

1.3 

626 

23.4 

82 

nw. 

28.6 

82 

ne. 

1.8 

1,035 

20.3 

WBW. 

27.8 

82 

86. 

1.3 

1,476 

18.0 

WBW. 

24.3 

80 

He. 

1.3 

830 

28.8 

WBW. 

23.9 

82 

se. 

1.3 

626 

23.9 

82 

86. 

1.8 


1.3 


August  SO,  i^<9.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,230  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,833  m. 

Clouds  overcast  the  sky  at  the  beglDning  of  the  flight,  diminishing  to  about  2/10 
at  the  end.  Upper  clouds  were  from  the  west,  and  the  lower  from  the  west-north- 
west, shifting  to  northwest.  The  leading  kite  was  in  A.-Cu.  at  an  altitude  of 
3,400  to  4,000  m.,  and  in  Cu.  at  altitude,  1,556  m. 

Pressure  was  low  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  and  high  over  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

August  21t  1908, — Seven  kitAs  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,650  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,468  m. 

From  1/10  to  5/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  were  visible  until  3:38  p.  m. 
From  1/10  to  9/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  were  visible  from  2:30  p.  m.  until 
the  end  of  the  flight,  except  from  5:18  to  5:49  p.  m.,  when  light  rain  was  falling. 

A  high  was  central  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  a  low  over  Lake  Superior. 

August 22, 1908."  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.   Wire  out,  2, 195  m. 

St.-Ou.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  nearly  covered  the  sky  during  the 
ascension. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  Pressure  was  high  off  Nan- 
tucket and  over  Florida. 
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RESULT  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  hour. 


Aucusfc  24, 1906: 

i-M  p.  m 

3:56  p.  ni 

4KB  p.  m 

4:10  p. m 

4:29  p.  m. 

4:45  p.  m 

4:50  p.  m 

5:04  p.  m 


Augast  25, 1908: 

7:&a.m 

7:80  a.  m. 

,  7:56  a.  m 

8:25  a.  DL 

10:20  a.  m 

10:87  a.  m. 

llK>4a.m 

Auffust  26, 1908: 

9w6a.m. 

9:80  a.  m 

9:49  a.  m 

10:10  a.  m 

10:54  a.  m. 

11:45  a.  m. 

12:44  p.  m 

1:08  p.  m. 

1:12  p.  m 

1:17  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tern- 
peratare. 


16.8 
16.2 
16.2 
16.2 
16.0 
15.6 
16.2 
16.2 


a 


*7. 
79 
78 
78 
80 
84 
76 
75 


Wind. 


Dir. 


n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
lie. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  t. 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1*8 


At  different  heighta  above 


Height 


Meters. 

meta 


626 
1,117 
1,484 
2,261 
1,785 
1,480 
1,117 

526 


Airtem- 
peratare. 


i 


16.8 
16.8 
16.0 
10.6 
11.8 
15.0 
18.2 
16.2 


76 


76 


Wind. 


Dir. 


n. 

o 

o 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

o 

ne. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meter* 
p.  e. 
1.8 


1.8 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


16.8 

72 

16.2 

78 

15.6 

68 

15.6 

78 

14.9 

84 

14.7 

84 

14.7 

91 

11.7 

100 

11.7 

100 

11.8 

100 

11.9 

100 

11.8 

100 

12.2 

100 

12.2 

100 

12.2 

100 

12.2 

100 

12.2 

100 

e. 

86. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

86. 

se. 

n. 

n. 

11. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 


8.0 

526 

8.0 

876 

8.0 

1,410 

7.6 

1,795 

7.2 

2,076 

8.0 

2,518 

6.8 

526 

5.8 

526 

4.0 

1,151 

4.9 

1,605 

4.9 

1,919 

5.4 

2,281 

8.6 

2,878 

6.8 

1,715 

5.8 

1,156 

6.8 

881 

5.8 

526 

15.8 

ia5 

9.6 
8.5 
7.2 
8.9 
14.7 

11.7 

11.1 

10.1 

9.8 

8.8 

9.8 

10.8 

18.5 

11.2 

12.2 


72 


91 
100 


100 


e. 
se. 

ese. 
ese. 
s. 
se. 

n. 

tie. 

ue. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

nne. 

n. 


8.0 


6.8 
5.8 


5.8 


Augiut  24, 1908.-^0ne  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,438  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  very  slowly  from  the  southeast.  The 
balloon  entered  the  clouds  at  altitude  1»117  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Lake  Superior  and  moderately  low  over  Alabama. 

Augttst  25,  i^^.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,010  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,276  m. 

From  7/10  to  10/10  St.-Ou.  moving  from  the  southeast  were  visible  until  10.43 
a.  m.  and  10/10  nimbus  thereafter.  Light  rain  fell  from  10.43  a.  m.  until  the  close 
of  the  flight. 

A  low  was  centra]  over  Georgia.    High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  Great  Lakes. 

Augustus,  1908.^Fo\ir  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,096  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,547  m. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  over  New  Brunswick. 
Belatively  low  pressure  lay  over  Georgia. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Moant  Weather,  Va.,  AM  m. 


Date  and  hour. 


Wind. 


I  Air  tern- 
,  perature. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Augtttt  27, 1906 

8:Aa.m , 

9:01  a.  m. 

10:&a.m 

11:40  a.m 

12:80  p.  m 

18:4S  p.  m. 

12:01  p.  m 

IKWpwm. 


11.7  , 

11.8 

11.9 

12.9 

13.2 

18.2 

18.2 

12.9 

At  diflferent  heights  above  tea. 


Height 


MeteM. 

028 
807 
1,840 
1,877 
2,009 
1,606 
1,163 
026 


in. 

Air  tein- 

s 

perataie. 

• 

^^  .^  .^ 

£  . 

OC 

11.7 

94 

9.1 

9.8 

9.7 

8.9 

8.9 

9.6 

12.9 

96 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity 

• 

1 
Meltrs 

p.  s. 

ne. 

4.0 

ne. 

■  ■■   ••••    • 

no. 

•  •••■••■ 

ne. 

•  ••   ■•••• 

ne. 

•   *••••■• 

ne. 

■ 

ne. 

1 

n*'. 

2.7 

RESULT  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Auguai  28, 1906: 

8:87  p.  m. 

4:02p.m 

4:00  p.m. 

4:80  p.m. 

4:42  p.  m 

4:06  p.  m 

AugiiBt  29, 1906: 

Irttp.m 

1:00  p.  m 

2:01  p.  m. 

2:10  p.  m 

2:80  p.m. 

2:00  p.  m 

8:00  p.  m 

AagUBt81, 1906: 

ZiSbp.m 

8:86  p.m. 

8:60  p.  m 

4:08  p.  m. 

4:19  p.  m 


10.0 

78 

se. 

1.8 

101 6 

75 

Be. 

1.8 

10w8 

76 

Be. 

2.7 

10.1 

77 

Be. 

2.2 

10.0 

78 

se. 

2.7 

15.0 

78 

se. 

2.2 

18.8 

62 

se. 

1.8 

18.8 

62 

se. 

1.8 

18.8 

09 

a. 

1.8 

19.1 

62 

8. 

1.8 

19.8 

61' 

s. 

0.9 

17.9 

68 

e. 

2.2 

19.2 

57 

'• 

2.2 

28.8 

08 

se. 

8.6 

28.3 

08 

86. 

&1 

28.3 

06 

se. 

2.7 

23.1 

06 

e. 

,3.6 

23.8 

58 

«•. 

'3.1 

026 
1,260 
2,106 
1,198 
1,183 

026 

026 
1,287 
2,144 
1,666 
1,413 
1,066 

026 

026 

1,614 

1,079 

799 

026 


1.8 


2.2 
1.8 


2.2 
3.6 


3.1 


August  t7t  i^O^.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,896  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,591  m. 

At  the  beginning  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  northeast  were  observed.  Light 
mist  began  9:10  a.  m.  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight.  Light 
fog  prevailed  from  10:12  to  11:30  a.  m.  The  head  kite  entered  the  clouds  at  8:54 
a.  m.  at  an  altitude  of  162  m.  above  the  ground. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  low  over  Manitoba.  A 
secondary  depression  was  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

August  t8, 1908,^  One  balloon  was  used ;  capacity,  25. 6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,027  m . 

About  9/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  east  were  visible  during  the  ascension. 
The  balloon  disappeared  in  the  clouds  at  4:02  p.  m.  and  reappeared  at  4:42  p.  m. 

High  pressure  prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast  and  low  pressure  over 
eastern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

August  29, 1908.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Were  out,  2, 184  m. 

From  5/10  to  7/10  Cu.  moving  from  the  south-southeast  were  observed  during 
the  ascension. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  Atlantic  coast  and  low  pressure  over  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska. 

August  5i,  1908."  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.     Wire  out,  2,073  m. 

The  sky  was  dear. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  New  Brunswick  to  southwestern  Virginia. 
Pressure  was  low  over  Manitoba. 
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RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya|,  826  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Bate  and  hour. 

a     t         Wind. 
Airtem-      2 

1                 1     a    {        Wind. 
TTiiijFht   '  Airtem-      2 

perature. 
18.9 

i 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height   perature.     ^ 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Septemlter  1,1908. 
8H)8  p.  m 

so 

ae. 
se. 
ae. 
se. 
fe. 

Meter* 
p.  ». 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
2.7 
8.1 

1 

MeUrs.        ^  C,      ^     i     \ 
626            18.0  I      80     se. 

2,044            11.6    wnw. 

1,787  '         18.8    w. 

1,480  1          16.7    8. 

626           18.8  '      90     se. 
1            1 

Meters 
p.M. 
2.7 

7:20  p.  m 

7:87  p.  m 

18.9        81 
18.9         90 

7:47  p.  m 

18.9 
18.8 

90 
90 

7:68  p.  m 

8.1 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


September  2, 1906:  I 

6:68  a. m 

7:18  a.m ' 

7:27  a.  m ' 

7:39  a.m | 

7:60  a.m i 

8:15  a.  m i 

9:00  a.m i 

9:24  a.m \ 

9:83  a.  m 

9:60  a.m 

10:00  a.  m 

10:18  a.m 

10:18  a.m 

September  3,  1908: 

8:69  a.m 

9:11  a.m 

10:87  a.  m 

10:61  a.  m 

ll:20a.m   

1:18  p.m 

2:16  p.  m 

2:65  p.  m 

8:12  p.  m 

8:18  p.m 

3:94  p.m 

3:81  p.  ro 

8:86  p.  m 


16.4 

94 

nw. 

•     8.9 

17.0 

89 

nw. 

9.8 

17.1 

86 

nw. 

9.8 

16.7 

90 

nw. 

7.6 

16.6 

92 

nw. 

7.2 

16.6 

99 

nw. 

10.7 

17.4 

91 

nw. 

8.9 

18.9 

84 

nw. 

8.9 

19.1 

84 

nw. 

8.9 

19.4 

81 

nw. 

7.2 

2U.0 

80 

nw. 

8.0 

20.1 

77 

nw. 

9.4 

20.1 

79 

nw. 

7.6 

12.2 

58 

nw. 

8.0 

12.0 

66 

nw. 

8.0 

14.2 

59 

nw. 

7.6 

14.8 

68 

nw. 

7.6 

14.8 

68 

nw. 

6.8 

16.8 

64 

nw. 

5.8 

18.8 

64 

nw. 

4.0 

18.4 

47 

nw. 

6.8 

18.8 

48 

nw. 

8.6 

18.8 

48 

nw. 

8.6 

18.9 

60 

nw. 

4.0 

19.2 

49 

nw. 

4.6 

18.6 

49 

nw. 

4.6 

626 

886 

1,841 

1,886 

2,897 

8,167 

2,462 

2,071 

1,866 

1,472 

1,096 

888 

626 

626 

881 

1,081 

1,802 

2,171 

2,688 

8,086 

2,686 

1,749 

1,586 

1,208 

882 

626 


16.4 

94 

nw. 

19.1 

nw. 

16.8 

wnw. 

14.1 

wnw. 

9.1 

w. 

1.6 

w. 

11.1 

wnw. 

14.1 

wnw. 

18.1 

wnw. 

18.7 

wnw. 

16.6 

wnw. 

16.1 

wnw. 

20.1 

79 

nw. 

12.2 

68 

nw. 

8.1 

nnw. 

6.6 

nnw. 

12.2 

nnw. 

9.6 

nnw. 

7.6 

nnw. 

6.8 

nnw. 

7.2 

nnw. 

12.0 

nnw. 

7.8 

nnw. 

11.0 

nnw. 

16.0 

nnw. 

18.6 

49 

nw. 

8.9* 


7.6 
8.0 


4.6 


Septefnber  1,  1908. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,134  m. 

The  sky  was  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascension.  At  7:30  p.  m.  low  St.  began 
to  form,  the  amount  gradually  increasing  to  8/10  at  the  dose  of  the  ascension. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  northern  Alabama  to  the  New  England 
coast.    A  low  was  central  off  the  Carolina  coast. 

QepUfmJbtr  Jf,  i^O^.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,572  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  until  8:30  a.  m.  Thereafter  A.-Cu.  and  St.-Cu. 
were  observed  in  amounts  decreasing  from  7/10  at  8:45  to  3/10  at  9:10  a.  m.  Only 
1/10  or  less  A.-Cu.  were  visible  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight.  All  clouds  were 
moving  from  the  west. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa  and  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

September  5,  1908,^SiL  kites  were  used;  lifting  surf^tce,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,700  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  north-northeast  were  observed  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  low  over  Manitoba  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
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BESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 

>nUoDDtW«Mfcat,V>.,Utiii.  |  AtdlltoreDthslghti  ■boTeae 


ilembSTS,   IMW: 


BcplemI 


tt-Mp-a 
1M  p.m 


Seplemlier  7,   IMS: 


J|:;: 


K 

s. 

«.« 

100 

». 

&S 

aw. 

Is 

it 

nw. 

4.6 

" 

17 

Mr. 

Ity. 

i" 

^'ii 

Biptember  4,  idOS.— Five  kites  were  need;  llKlng  surface,  33.0  sq.  m.  iVlre  out, 
3,800  m.;  &t  maximum  altitude,  3,000  m. 

Prom  3/10  to  T/10  O.  moving  from  the  weat  were  visible  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  prevailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Alow  wasoentral  over  upp«r 
Lake  Superior. 

8tf  Umber  S,  1908.— two  kites  were  used;  lUting  surface,  14.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  eentral  off  the  middle  Atlantic  ooaat.  Low  pressure  was  cen- 
tral north  ol  Hlnnesota;  and  pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  lower  Hlmls- 
slppl  VaUey. 

September  7,  Jda9.~Elght  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  61.4  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  7,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  8/10  8t.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west-north  west  were  observed. 
These  decreased  gradually  until  11:05  a,  m.  when  they  entirely  disappeared. 
From  I/IO  to  4/10 CI.  from  the  west  were  present  from  8:56  a,  m.  until  the  end  of 
the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  low  over  New  Brunswick. 

September  5,  190S.— Four  Utee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,600  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,650  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  lower  lAkes.    A  low  wss  central  over  Uanltoba. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  Weathte,  Va., 

626  m. 

At  different  heights  aboye  aea. 

Date  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

i 

62 
46 
61 
46 
60 
48 

68 
70 
71 
71 
71 
72 

Wind. 

TT_«  jaU  A 

Air  tem- 

■ 

a 

t 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height   penture. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

September  9, 1906: 

10:02  a.  m 

20.0 
19.9 
20.8 
20.6 
20.0 
20.6 
20.4 

19.8 
18.9 
18.9 
18.9 
18.8 
18.7 

8. 
8. 
B. 

8. 
86. 
8. 
86. 

8. 

8W. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

Meters 
p.i. 
2.2 
1.8 
2.2 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 

1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 

Met^i, 

M  n 

68 

*48" 
68 

■"72" 

8. 
6. 

QBOa 

86. 
8. 
8. 
86^ 

8. 

886. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

Meiers 
p.s. 
2.2 

10:17  a. m 

2,060            13.6 
1,709            16.1 
1,447^         16.6 
1,016            14.6 
'770  i          16- 6 

10:46  a.  m 

ll:18a.m 

11:23  a.m 

11:80  a.  m 

11:42  a.m 

626 

626 
2,209 
1,487 
974 
848 
626 

20.4 

19.8 
12.2 

ia7 

20.0 
17.0 
18.7 

8.1 

September  10, 1908: 
2:68  p.  m 

1.8 

3:16  p.  m 

8:44  p.  m 

8:61  p.  m 

8:68  p.  m 

4:02  Db  m 

2.2 

-■.■war  ^au ...■   . 

RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


September  11, 1908: 
7:09  a.m 

16.8 
18.9 
19.4 
20.8 
20.6 
21.6 
22.4 

74 
61 
62 
62 
64 
67 
61 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

4.0 
4.6 
4.0 
2.7 
2.7 
1.8 
2.2 

626 
774 
1,404 
2,288 
1,871 
1,858 
626 

16.8 
20.6 
17.8 
10.4 
12.6 
17.6 
22.4 

74 

"'ii' 

nw. 

nne. 

ne. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

nw. 

4.0 

9:18  a.m 

9:37  a.  m 

10:10  a.  m 

10:21  a.m 

10:41  a.m 

10:66  a.m 

2.2 

SepUmber  9,  1908,—  One  balioon  was  used;  capacity,  26.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,350  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascension.  After  11:23  a.  m.  a 
few  Ci.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  Slates.  A  low  was  central 
over  Lake  Superior. 

September  10,  1908.-^0ne  balloon  wits  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,370  m. 

At  the  beginning  the  sky  was  overcast  with  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  southeast. 
During  the  ascension  the  amount  deci^ased  to  8/10  and  the  direction  changed  to 
south-southeast. 

Pressure  was  high  over  West  Virginia  and  low  over  Saskatchewan  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lavnrence. 

September  11 1 1908. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  45.1  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  3,250  m.;  at  maximum  altitude  the  same. 

From  1/10  to  4/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  north  were  visible  during  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  A  high  was  central  over 
southern  Virginia. 

BHWO 4 
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RESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  boar. 


September  12,  IMS: 

ll:OSa.m 

11:20  a.  m 

ll:Ma.in 

12:02  p.  m 

12:14  p.m 

12:18  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weatber,  Va.,  SM  m." 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

9 

t 


Wind. 


24.1 
2S.9 
24.6 
25.3 
26.0 
26.4 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


:  i 

51 

w. 

64 

se. 

<3 

BO« 

68 

ee. 

58 

a. 

66 

se. 

p.  s. 

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
1.8 


At  different  beigbta  above  eea. 


Heigbt. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


Meiers. 

626 

2,206 

1,578 

1,862 

946 

626 


S 

p 

t 


Wind. 


24.1 
16.0 
20.2 
21.9 
22.1 
25.4 


51 


66 


Dir. 


w. 
ne. 
ne. 
nnc. 

B8W. 

se. 


Veloo- 

ity. 

Meter* 
p.  s. 
1.8 


1.8 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


1908: 


September  14, 

11:19  a.m. 

11:29  a.m. 

11:60  a.  m 

12:20  p.  m 

12:48  p.  m 

1:26  p.  m 

2:06  p.  m 

2  JM>  p.  m. 

4:06  p.  m 

4:49  p.  ni 

6:24  p.  m 

5:40  p.  m 

6:49  p.m. 

6:00  p.  m 

6:17  p.m 

Si^ptember  16,  1908: 

8:38  a.  m 

8:49  a.  m 

9:04  a.  m 

9:20  a.  m 

9:32  a.  m 

<i:40  a.  m 

10:21  a.m. 

11:54  a.  m 

12:33  p.  m 

12:47  p.  m 

1:21  p.  nu 

1:33  p.m 

1:58  p.  m 

I 


22.1 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 
22.5 
23.1 
23.3 
28.6 
22.8 
22.2 
21.7 
21.1 
21.1 
21.1 
20.8 

13.9 
14.3 
14.4 
14.4 
14.4 
14.8 
15.3 
16.7 
16.8 
16.8 
17.2 
17.1 
17.2 


67 
61 
61 
57 
66 
62 
48 
61 
60 
50 
68 
52 
62 
62 
62 

75 
74 
68 
65 
62 
60 
63 
48 
49 
49 
47 
60 
51 


ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

no. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

se. 
se. 

86. 

e. 

se. 

He. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

•. 
e. 
o. 
e. 


6.4 

626 

22.1 

6.4 

838 

20.0 

4.6 

1,248 

17.0 

4.0 

1.641 

15.6 

8.6 

1,8-25 

18.5 

4.9 

2,196 

11.5 

4.0 

2,693 

7.8 

3.6 

2,961 

5.5 

4.9 

8,460 

1.9 

5.4 

2,996 

6.3 

4.9 

2,440 

7.6 

4.6 

1,957 

10.0 

4.5 

1,556 

18.5 

4.9 

1,046 

16.3 

4,9 

526 

20.8 

7.2 

R26 

18.9 

7.6 

934 

8.7 

7.6 

1,228 

7.8 

8.0 

1,682 

7.4 

6.7 

2,009 

9.2 

6.3 

2,824 

10.2 

5.4 

2,418 

11.5 

5.4 

2,780 

9.2 

6.8 

2,262 

9.8 

7.6 

1,756 

9.6 

6.4 

1,470 

6.2 

6.3 

1,001 

11.2 

6.3 

526 

17.2 

67 


52 
75 


61 


ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

ene. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

e. 


5.4 


4.9 
7.2 


6.3 


September  12,  1908.^0ne  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  lu.  Wire  out, 
2,890  m. 

Light  haze  and  cloudless  sky  prevailed  during  the  ascension. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia  and  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  South  Dakota  and  off  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

SfptembtT  14,  i^^.— Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  51.4  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  7,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,500  m. 

Dense  haze  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  low  pressure  off  the  Florida 
coast. 

September  16, 1908, — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,600  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,050  m. 

About  2/10  01.  moving  from  the  west,  and  a  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  east,  were 
visible  during  the  flight.    A  solar  halo  was  seen  from  11:15  to  11:30  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  over  northern  Vermont,  covered  the  eastern  United 
States,  except  the  Gulf  coast.    A  tropical  storm  was  east  of  the  Florida  coast. 
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RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


September  16,  1908: 

9-M  a.  m 

9:56  a.  m 

10:19  a.  m 

10:34  a.  Ill 

12K)7p.m 

12:27  p.  lu 

12:39  p.  m. , 

12:48  p.  m. , 

12:51  p.  m 

September  17,  1906: 

8:27  a.m 

8:37  a.  m , 

9:02  a.  m 

10:83  a.  m 

11:18  a.  m 

11:80  a.  m , 

September  18, 1908: 

7:36  a.  m 

7:50  a.  m 

8:88  a.  m 

9:61  a.  m. 

10:38  a.  m 

10:56  a.  in. 

11:46  a.  m. 

12:06  p.  m 

September  19, 1908: 

6:36  a.  m 

6:45  a.  m. 

6:66  a.  m 

7:05  a.m. 

8:60  a.  m. 

9:03  a.m. 

9:27  a.  m 

9:82  a.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


i     I         Wind. 

5   ' 


S 


Dir. 


a 

II. 1 
11.7 
11.7 
13.7 
15.0 
16.1 
15.8 
16.0 
15.6 

11.6 
11.8 
11.9 
13.9 
14.4 
15.6 

14.6 
15.1 
15.8 
17.2 
18.4 
18.9 
20.0 
2a6 

20.0 
20.0 
20.1 
20.1 
20.5 
20.7 
21.8 
21.7 


i 

68 
70 
70 
60 
67 
50 
61 
/3 
63 

64 
64 
62 
61 
60 
58 

56 
56 
52 
68 
48 
43 
47 
40 

84 
86 
86 
85 
40 
39 
89 
88 


nw. 

IIW. 

n. 

n. 
u. 
n. 
n. 
u. 
n. 

nw. 
nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 

w. 

uw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 

Melen 
p.  *. 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.6 
4.0 

a6 

3.6 
4.0 

ai 

6.3 
6.7 
6.3 
6.7 
7.2 
6.7 

6.4 
6.4 
5.4 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
8.0 

9.8 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
9.4 


At  diflfereut  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


Meter*. 

626 

833 

1,195 

1,676 

1,946 

2,424 

1,970 

1,408 

526 

526 

822 

1,448 

2,171 

526 

526 
726 
1,286 
1,884 
1,861 
1,206 
1,054 
526 


816 
1,071 
1,802 
1,618 
1,285 
877 
526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


C. 

11.0 
9.0 
6.5 

10.0 

10.0 
9.0 
9.0 
7.6 

15.6 

11.6 
15.0 
17.6 
16.3 
12.4 
15.6 

14.6 
18.0 
19.9 
17.1 
13.0 
17.3 
19.0 
20.6 

20.0 
21.4 
20.6 
19.7 
18.2 
20.9 
21.9 
21.7 


a 

9 


68 


64 


68 

66 


40 
84 


Wind. 


88 


Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Meiert 

p.  M. 

nw. 

4.0 

nne. 

ne. 

ne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

•  ■  •  • 

u. 

8.1 

nw. 

6.3 

nnw. 

0. 

nne. 

nne. 

uw. 

6.7 

nw. 

6.4 

uw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

uw. 

nw. 

8.0 

w. 

9.8 

nw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

onw. 

nw. 

9.4 

Settembtr  16,  1908,— BIl  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaee,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,300  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,900  m. 

The  sky  was  oioudless  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  A  low  was 
central  over  Manitoba. 

September  17, 1908, —FIyq  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  01. -St.  moving  from  the  west.  A  brilliant  solar  halo 
was  observed  at  8:16  a.  m.,  and  continued  thruout  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia,  and  a  low  pressure  area  of  con- 
siderable energy  was  southeast  of  New  England. 

September  18, 1908, -^Sis.  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,900  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,791  m. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  dense  haze  until  10  a.  m.  From  this  time  until  the 
close  of  the  flight  1/10  A.-St.  was  visible  near  the  horizon. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  high  over  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

September  19,  id09.— Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  88.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,400  m.;  At  maximum  altitude,  4,200  m. 

Light  haze  and  a  cloudless  sky  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  north  of  the  Lakes  and  over  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
was  low  east  of  New  England  and  in  southern  Texas. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  ftod  hour. 


8«Dtember  21, 1906: 

8:06  p.  m. 

5:06  p.  m 

6:12pLin 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


s 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloo- 
ity. 


OG 

a 

18.8 

85 

86. 

18.1 

89 

Be. 

17.8 

90 

86. 

Meters 

p.  ». 

3.6 

8.6 

3.6 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


MetfTt. 
526 
746 
526 


I   i 

Airtem-I    J 
perature.     ^ 


Wind. 


Dir. 


OG 

18.8 
16.2 
17.8 


i 

85 


90 


86. 

86. 
86. 


Veloc- 
ity. 

Meteri 
p.  a. 

3.6 


3.6 


RESULT  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


RAptember  28, 1906: 

l:l)lp.m , 

1:12  p.m , 

1:24  p.  m , 

1:45  p.  m 

1:56  p.  m. 

2:21  p.  m. 

September  28, 1906: 

l:2Sp.m 

1:69  p.m. 

2:18  p.m. 

2:42  p.m. 

2:50  p.  m. 

8:10  p.  m 

8:14  p.  m. , 

September  24,  1908. 

2:81p.m. 

2:48  p.m. 

8:16  p.  m 

8:29  p.  m 

S:48  p.  m , 

4K)0p.m 

4:15  p.  m 


22.8 

78 

86. 

2.2 

526 

22.8 

78 

86. 

28.3 

78 

86. 

1.8 

1,875 

21.4 

•  ■  •  ■ 

e. 

22.8 

78 

86. 

2.2 

2,011 

15.6 

ene. 

28.4 

75 

86. 

2,7 

1,600 

19.8 

e. 

28.8 

77 

86. 

2.7 

1,418 

20.6 

6. 

28.8 

74 

86. 

8.1 

526 

28.3 

74 

86. 

2&1 

59 

8. 

1.8 

526 

28.1 

59 

8. 

27.8 

49 

8W. 

2.7 

2,371 

14.0 

o 

27.7 

52 

0. 

2.2 

2,072 

17.0 

o 

27.2 

54 

8. 

1.8 

1,486 

22.1 

W8W. 

27.7 

55 

8. 

1.8 

962 

28.6 

wBir. 

27.2 

54 

8W. 

2.2 

778 

24.4 

w. 

27.2 

54 

1. 

2.2 

626 

27.2 

54 

8. 

25.8 

60 

86. 

1.8 

526 

25.8 

60 

86. 

25.8 

64 

86. 

1.8 

2,615 

16.6 

O 

25.8 

64 

86. 

8.1 

2,108 

19.3 

O 

25.8 

64 

86. 

2.7 

1,768 

22.4 

O 

25.1 

66 

86. 

8.1 

1,189 

24.2 

ne. 

25.0 

69 

se. 

8.1 

801 

25.8 

nne. 

24.8 

65 

86. 

8.6 

526 

24.8 

65 

86. 

2.2 


8.1 

1.8 


2.2 
1.3 


8.6 


September  21,  lOOS.^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  23.8  sq.  m.  Wire 
out»  1»650  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  600  m. 

About  7/10  St.  moving  from  the  southeast  and  light  haze  were  present  during 
the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  and  low  over  North  Dakota, 
with  secondary  depressions  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

September  S2,  idOjr.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,103  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed .  during  the  ascension.  About  1/10  St  moving  from  the 
east-northeast  was  visible  after  1:14  p.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  West  Virginia  and  a  low  over  Manitoba. 

Sepitmber  SS,  IdO^.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,150  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  ascension. 

A  high  was  central  over  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  a  low  over  Lake 
Superior. 

September  24,  idO^.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,140  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed  thruout  the  ascension. 

Prossure  was  high  over  West  Virginia  and  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  low  over 
South  Dakota  and  south  of  Florida. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


Date  and  hour. 


September  25, 1906: 

1:49  p.  m 

2:05  p.  m 

2:80  p.  m 

2:46  p.  m 

2:51  p.  m 

8:18  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


26.0 
24.4 
24.2 
24.1 
28.9 
23.6 


a 


69 
70 
64 
69 
69 
72 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meter* 
p.  *. 


M. 

1.8 

ae. 

1.8 

■e. 

2.2 

se. 

2.7 

se. 

2.2 

Be. 

2.2 

At  different  heights  aboye  sea. 


Height 


Mete^i. 
526 
2,298 
1,784 
1,524 
1,290 
526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


25.0 
15.3 
18.4 
20.5 
22.8 
23.6 


6 


*« 


72 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


se. 

ne. 
ne. 
ne. 
ne. 

se. 


MeierM 
p.  9. 
1.3 


2.2 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


September  26,  1908: 

2:11  p.m , 

2:20  p.  m 

2:48  p.  m 

8:14  p.  m 

8:41  p.  m 

4:20  p.m 

4:88  p.m 

5:00  p.m 

6:22  p.m , 

5:84  p.  m 

6K)2p.m 

6:16  p.  m 

6:28  pbm 

September  28, 1808: 

2:80  p.m 

2:46  p.m 

2:58  p.  m 

8:03  p.  m 

8:18  p.m 

8:86  p.  m 

8:40  p.  m 

4H)8  p.  m 

4:20  p.m 

4:84  p.m 

4:46  p.  m 

4:68  p.  m 

5:10  p.m 

6:18  p.  m 


22.8 
32.7 
23.1 
22.7 
22.2 
21.7 
21.4 
20.9 
20.6 
20.1 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 

21.7 
21.8 
21.9 
21.8 
21.9 
22.7 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.6 
22.2 
22.2 
22.2 


78 
76 
81 
78 
82 
86 
88 
88 
90 
91 
96 
96 
96 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
87 
89 
89 
88 
86 
84 
86 
84 
84 


se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
ae. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
ae. 

80. 

se. 
e. 

8. 

sw. 

8W. 

s. 
s. 

8. 
8. 

»e. 

8W. 
S. 

se. 

8. 
8. 
SW. 


4.5 
4.6 
8.1 

a6 

8.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.5 
4.0 
4.9 
6.4 
5.4 
6.8 

8.5 
8.6 
8.0 
6,7 
6.7 
6.8 
6.3 
5.4 
6.7 
5.8 
6.8 
6.3 
6.7 
6.3 


626 

774 

1,182 

1,387 

1,726 

2,076 

2,356 

8,188 

2,271 

1,715 

1,149 

819 

526 

526 

949 

1,282 

1,646 

1,803 

2,146 

2,885 

2,145 

2,098 

1,729 

1,618 

1,281 

948 

626 


22.8 

20.8 
21.7 
21.0 
17.8 
14.0 
11.6 
6.7 
13.1 
16.0 
20.1 
15.7 
19.0 

21.7 
18.2 
16.6 
15.1 
18.2 
10.8 
12.6 
11.1 
12.4 
18.6 
15.1 
15.7 
18.4 
22.2 


78 


96 
90 


84 


se. 
se. 
ese. 


OfO. 


se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
e. 

8. 


88W. 

SW*. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

BW. 

8W. 

SW. 

SW. 

8SW. 

8SW. 

SW. 


4.5 


6.8 
8.6 


6.8 


BepievnJber  S5, 1908.—  One  balloon  was  used ;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,200  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  ascension. 

A  high  was  central  over  New  England  and  a  low  over  Colorado. 

September  26, 1908.— Six.  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  42.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,700  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,870  m. 

Light  haze  was  present  thruout  the  flight  and  light  fog  after  4:30  p.  m.  About 
2/10  St.  were  visible  until  2:30  p.  m.  Low  St.  appeared  again  at  4:15  p.  m.  and 
had  practically  covered  the  sky  by  5  p.  m.  The  clouds  and  fog  were  moring  from 
the  southeast.    The  head  kite  was  hidden  by  clouds  from  4:80  until  about  6:14  p.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  lower  New  England 
States.    An  elongated  low  was  central  over  northern  Minnesota. 

Sqfftember  28,  i^<9.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  13.2  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  4,500  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

From  9/10  to  10/10  St.-Ou.  moving  from  the  south  were  present  during  the  flight. 
A  few  A.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  could  be  seen  occasionally  thru  rifts  in  the  lower 
clouds.  Rain  began  at  5:28  p.  m.  and  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northwest,  attain- 
ing a  maximum  velocity  of  57  miles  at  9  p.  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  the  pressure  was  high  over  eastern  Montana  and  low  over  the  upper 
Lake  region. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


September  29, 1908: 

9:10  a.  m 

9:15  a.  m 

9:80  a.  m 

10:00  a.m 

10:18  a.  m 

10:32  a.m 

11:14  a.m 

11:80  a.m 

11:40  a.m 

12:01  p.m 

12:22  p.  m 

12:35  p.  m 

12:40  p.  m 

September  30, 1908: 

8:00  a.  m 

8:13  a.m 

8:89  a.  m 

9:00  a.m 

9:24  a.  m , 

11:20  a.m 

12:01  p.m 

12:86  p.m 

12:56  p.  m 

1:18  p.m 

1:83  p.m 

2:06  p.m 

8:10  p.m 

8:56  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,ya.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


i 


s 


Wind. 


Dir. 


a 

7.1 

7.2 

7.7 

9.3 

8.9 

9.1 

10.3 

11.1 

10.9 

11.8 

12.2 

12.6 

12.6 

10.6 
10.8 
10.6 
10.7 
10.7 
13.7 
14.2 
15.0 
15.0 
16.2 
15.5 
15.2 
16.1 
15.6 


< 

63 
65 
5H 
56 
54 
51 
49 
47 
48 
46 
43 
45 
47 

51 
54 
55 
67 
62 
53 
50 
44 
46 
47 
45 
48 
60 
49 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
II  w. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

e. 

se. 
se. 
ue. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
s. 

8. 
8. 

8. 
8. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  *. 

^^11.2 

10.7 
9.8 

10.7 
9.8 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
9.8 

10.8 
9.8 
8.5 

10.8 

4.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


Meters 

526 

781 

1,242 

1,819 

2,290 

2.553 

2,676 

2,981 

2,874 

1,666 

1,253 

764 

526 

626 

724 

913 

1,267 

1,404 

2,684 

8,239 

4,045 

4,608 

5,184 

5,783 

6,344 

6,749 

626 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


7.1 
3.1 
4.1 
1.6 
1.7 
0.2 
0.0 

—  1.4 

—  0.7 
2.8 
6.9 
8.6 

1^6 

10.6 
9.1 
9.1 
5.9 
3.7 
3.3 
1.4 

—  8.4 

—  6.9 
-11.4 
—13.4 
—18.9 
—24.6 

15.6 


a 

0 

m 

03 


Wind. 


Dir. 


I 


63 


47 
61 


nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wsw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

e. 

HC. 


49 


saw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

wsw. 

8. 


Veloc- 
ity. 

Meters 
p.  9. 

11.2 


10.3 
4.0 


4.5 


September  29,  1908.^FiYe  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  22.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,700  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,500  m. 

Ttie  sky  was  cloudless  until  12:20  p.  m.  A  few  St.  moving  from  the  west  were 
visible  thereafter. 

A  high  was  central  over  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  a  low  over  eastern  Cuba. 

Sepiember  30, 1908, — Nine  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  57.2  eq.  m.  Wire  out, 
14,200  m;  at  maximum  altitude,  13,800  m. 

About  1/10  Gi.  moving  from  the  west  was  present  until  4:30  p.  m.,  and  a  few  Cu. 
moving  from  the  southeast  were  visible  from  11  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m. 

A  storm  of  considerable  intensity  was  central  over  Wisconsin.  Centers  of  high 
pressure  lay  over  West  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
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**  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  ray  scattered.  Suppose  the  vibra- 
tions in  a  ray  propagated  in  the  direction  of  10  to  be  parallel  to  OP;  the  scattering 
will  be  symmetrical  about  OP  as  an  axis,  being  zero  in  the  direction  OP,  and 
reaching  a  maximum  90^  from  it.  Similarly  any  other  ray  propagated  in  the 
direction  10  will  be  scattered  symmetrically  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  10  and 
parallel  to  its  path  of  vibration.  The  vibrations  of  any  one  of  these  scattered 
rays  will  be  in  a  plane  containing  the  corresponding  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  ray 
itself.  But  since  in  a  beam  of  unpolarized  light  the  vibrations  occur  in  all  planes 
that  pass  thru  the  direction  of  propagation,  there  will  in  this  case  result  a  sym- 
metrical scattering  about  10  as  an  axis,  with  complete  polarization  in  the  plane 
APB,  diminishing  to  zero  polarization  90^  from  this  plane.*' 
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PYRHELIOMETER  AND  POLARIMETER  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  H.  H.  KiMBAiiii. 

The  Relation  between  Sky  Polarization  and  the  General  At- 
mospheric Absorption. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  previous  papers  S  reference  has  been  made  to  an  apparent  rela- 
tion between  the  percentage  of  polarization  of  skylight,  and  the 
transmissibility  of  the  atmosphere  for  solar  radiation.  Numerous 
writers  have  referred  to  the  relation  between  the  percentage  of  polari- 
zation of  skylight  and  weather  conditions,  among  the  more  recent 
being  Dorsey',  Schultz',  Bell\  and  Nichols  ^  Dorsey  in  his  paper 
also  gives  a  summary  of  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  polarization  of  skylight,  including  the  classical 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  Bayleigh. 

In  fig.  1,  let  10  be  the  direction  of  propagation  of  a  beam  of  light 
thru  the  atmosphere,  /  being  in  front  of  the  plane  of  projection,  and 
APB  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  10. 
Bayleigh  demonstrated  mathemati- 
cally that  a  beam  of  light  in  passing 
thru  a  medium  made  turbid  by  the 
presence  of  particles  whose  diame- 
ters are  small  as  compared  with  the 

wave  length  of  light  will  be  scat-      ^      "^  ^        ^ 

tered  laterally  and  polarized,  the  in-     pio.  i.— piane  of  maxlinum  polarl- 
tensity  of   the  scattered  polarized  zation. 

light  being  symmetrical  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  propagation  of  the  beam,  and  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  ray  scattered.  Suppose  the  vibrations  in  a  ray  propa- 
gated in  the  direction  of  70  to  be  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  OP; 
then  the  polarization  will  be  symmetrical  about  OP  as  an  axis,  and 
will  be  complete  in  the  direction  of  OP,  but  will  become  zero  90^ 
from  this  direction. 

1  Monthly  Weather  Review,  July,  1903,  YoL  31,  p.  332.  Prooeedlngs  of  the 
Third  OoayentloQ  of  Weather  Bureau  Officials,  Peoria,  III.,  September,  1904,  p.  71. 

*  Monthly  Weather  Beview,  September,  1900,  Yol.  XXVIII,  p.  382. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Gonvention  of  Weather  Bureau  Officials,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  August,  1901,  p.  28. 

*'  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  March,  1908,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  407» 
^  PhjTsioal  Beview,  June,  1908,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  497. 
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Fig.  2.— Polarization  observations. 
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creases,  but  quite  irregularly,  owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  er- 
roneous assumption  made  in  computing  d,  that  the  atmospheric  trans- 
missibility  does  not  change  during  the  time  required  to  make  the 
series  of  pyrheliometric  readings  employed  in  the  computation. 
While  this  assumption  is  approximately  true  on  some  days,  on  others 
it  is  far  from  the  truth. 

The  value  of  E^  in  equation  (3)  must  vary  with  the  albedo,  or  the 
reflecting  power,  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  polarization,  and  a  marked  increase 
in  the  value  of  a^,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  ob- 
servations of  January  9  and  10,  and  March  22,  1905,  January  28  and 
February  12, 15,  and  25, 1907,  and  February  6  and  8, 1908,  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  from  Table  2,  as  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington  on  those  dates. 

In  computing  the  relation  between  P,  and  d  their  corresponding 
values  were  arranged  in  four  groups,  and  the  means  of  each  group 
obtained  as  indicated  in  Table  2.  The  means  of  'the  third  group, 
P,ss62.2  and  ^ssO.618,  were  given  double  weight,  and  by  the  least 
squares  method  the  equation 

^=0.1717-0.03929  (100-P,) -1-0.000975  (100-P,)' (4) 

was  obtained.  It  seemed  logical  to  find  the  relation  between  d  and 
the  unpolarized  component  of  skylight,  (100— P,).  The  values  of  d* 
given  in  column  5  of  Table  2  have  been  computed  from  equation  (4). 

In  column  6,  of  Table  2,  Q^  is  the  value  of  the  radiation  outside  the 
atmosphere  computed  from  d,  the  vapor  pressure,  and  the  intensity  of 
solar  radiation  thru  air  mass  2;  d  having  first  been  obtained  from  the 
ratio  of  pyrheliometer  readings  thru  air  mass  3  and  air  mass  2,  re- 
spectively, in  connection  with  the  vapor  pressure.  This  method  of 
computing  the  solar  constant  is  fully  developed  in  Reduction  of  pyr- 
heliometric observations. 

In  column  7,  Q\  is  the  value  of  the  radiation  outside  the  atmos- 
phere computed  from  d\  the  vapor  pressure,  and  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  thru  air  mass  2;  d'  having  been  obtained  from  the  value  of 
P,  by  means  of  equation  (4). 

The  difference  in  the  methods  of  computing  Q^  and  Q\  consists 
solely  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  d  and  d',  d  depending  upon  a  ratio 
between  pyrheliometric  readings  that  it  may  require  two  hours  to  ob- 
tain, and  a  value  of  the  vapor  pressure  that  may  have  varied  during  this 
interval,  while  d'  is  obtained  from  a  measurement  of  the  percentage 
of  polarization  of  skylight  that  is  made  practically  simultaneously 
with  the  determination  of  the  vapor  pressure,  and  of  the  intensity  of 
the  solar  radiation  thru  air  mass  2. 
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TabiiE  2. — ReUUUm  heiween  polarizcUion  and  general  abaarpti^. 


Date. 


Not.  1,1906,  p. m.. 

Not.  22,1906,  p.m. . 

Not.  2,1906,  a.  m.. 

Not.  8,1906,  p.m.. 

Not.  7. 1906,  a.  m.. 

Not.  8, 1906,  a.  m. . 

Not.  2,1906,  p.m.. 

Weighted  means. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Not. 

Jan. 

Not. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Not. 

Deo. 

Mar. 

Not. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 


21,1907, 

18, 1907, 

29,1906, 

26,1905, 

6,1906, 

28, 1907, 

7,1906, 

2, 1907, 

15,1906, 

27,1906, 

22,1905, 

20,1907, 

6,1906, 

2,1906, 

18,1906, 

25,1907, 

29,1906, 

2,1907, 


p. 
a. 

P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 


m. 

m. , 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. . 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. , 
p.  m. 
a.m. 
p.  m. 

m. 

m. 

m. . 

m. 


p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


Weighted  means. 

Apr.  2,1907,  p.m.. 
Dec.  81,1907,  p.m  . 
Oct  15,1906,  p.m.. 
Oct.  9,1907,  a.  m.. 
Oct.  9,1907,  p.m.. 
Oct.  8,1907,  p.m.. 
Jan.  80,1908.  a.m.. 
Jan.  80,1908,  p.m.. 
Jane  16, 1908^  p.  m. . 
May  29,1906,  a.m.. 
Apr.  11,1908,  p.m.. 
Mar.  15, 1907,  p.m.. 

Weighted  means. 

Apr.  16,1908,  p.m. . 
June  2,1908,  a.m.. 
Jan.  14,1908,  p.m.. 
Apr.  21,1908,  p.m.. 
May  18, 1907,  p.m.. 
Oct  15,1907,  p.  m.. 
Apr.  18,1906,  a.  m. . 
Mla7l8,1907.  a.m.. 
Oct  10,1907,  p.m.. 
July  27,1907,  a.m. . 
Jnne  8, 1908,  p.  m . . 
May  1,1908,  a.  m.. 
JaBe27,1906,  a.m.. 
Apr.  29,1908,  p.  m.. 
Apr.  17, 1906,  a.  m. . 
Apr.  17,1908,  a.m.. 
Jan.  9,1908,  p.  m.. 
Apr.  17,1906,  p.m.. 
Apr.  25,1907,  a.m.. 
Hay  18,1906,  p.m.. 

Weighted  means. 


71.6 
71.5 
71.0 
71.0 
70.6 
70.3 
70.1 

70.9 

69.2 
68.9 
68.6 
68.4 
68.4 
67.8 
67.6 
67.4 
67.2 
67.1 
67.0 
66.8 
66.4 
66.1 
65.9 
65.2 
65.1 
64.5 

67.1 

63.8 
63.8 
63w6 
68.4 
62.5 
62.4 
62.0 
62.0 
61.1 
61.0 
60.9 
60.8 

62.2 

67.8 
57.8 
57.2 
57.1 
55.3 
54.  o 
58.9 
58.6 
52.9 
92.6 
52.2 
52.1 
52.0 
51.9 
51.6 
51.4 
51.4 
51.0 
48.4 
42.5 

53.1 


1.007 
1.009 
1.014 
1.006 
1.023 
1.080 
1.011 


0.580 
0.265 
0.355 
0.440 
0.270 
0.290 
0.420 


1.012  '  0.888 


1.012 
1.060 
0.993 
1.008 
1.012 
1.016 
1.009 
1.021 
1.018 
0.991 
1.018 
1.014 
1.009 
1.005 
1.034 
1.021 
1.008 
1.040 


0.455 
0.480 
0.786 
0.540 
0.545 
0.580 
0.550 
0.410 
0.510 
0.750 
0.514 
0.450 
0.620 
0.660 
0.400 
0.440 
0.440 
0.255 


1.014     0.513 


1.021 

i'.m 


a988 
1.012 
1.000 

1.021 
0.889 
1.013 
1.000 


0.620 
0.485 
0.555 
0.480 
0.965 
0.460 
0.535 
0.460 
0.450 
0.760 
0.740 
0.710 


1.005     0.618 


0.959 
1.008 
0.984 
1.014 
0.994 
1.009 
0.993 
0.975 
0.917 
0.998 


0.942"1 
1.038  I 

1.021  ' 
1.037  I 
1.080  I 
1.041 


0.776 
0.660 
0.500 
1.870 
1.000 
1.110 
1.815 
0.965 
0.945 
0.660 
0.785 
1.160 
0.955 
1.250 
1.080 
0.930 
0.585 
1.160 
1.176 
1.895 


1.008  I  1.027 


6' 
0.891 

0. 
2.181 

Q'o 

wt 

2.023 

6 

0.892 

1.942 

2.051 

6 

0.400 

1.966 

2.006 

4 

0.400 

2. 076 

2.043 

8 

0.407 

1.942 

2.029 

1 

0.418 

1.966 

2.064 

4 

0.417 

1.991 

1.988 

8 

0.408 

2.014 

2.026 

0.486 

2.004 

1.990 

6 

0.441 

2.129 

2.101 

1 

0.447 

2.158 

1.958 

8 

0.452 

1.960 

1.919 

6 

0.452 

2.118 

2.020 

8 

0.466 

2.101 

2.067 

4 

0.471 

2.075 

2.016 

6 

0.475 

2.089 

2.078 

8 

0.480 

2.076 

2.068 

6 

0.482 

2.145 

1.958 

2 

0.484 

1.9:9 

1.958 

4 

0.499 

1.953 

1.988 

8 

0.601 

2.129 

2.040 

5 

0.506 

2.071 

1.968 

6 

0.514 

1.958 

2.086 

6 

0.584 

1.970 

2.040 

2 

0.587 

2.000 

2.074 

7 

0.658 

1.920 

2.087 

2 

0.484 

2.043 

2.018 

0.675 

2.088 

2.011 

4 

0.575 

2.000 

2.064 

4 

0.582 

2.006 

2.022 

4 

0.688 

1.946 

2.019 

2 

0.618 

2.043 

1.880 

1 

0.622 

1.997 

2.118 

8 

0.685 

1.994 

2.062 

8 

0.636 

1.988 

2.111 

7 

0.667 

1.948 

2.118 

2 

0.671 

2.104 

2.052 

9 

0.676 

2.179 

2.134 

1 

0.679 

2.008 

1.986 

ft 

0.632 

2.023 

2.060 

0.799 

2.081 

2.046 

4 

0.799 

2.028 

2.184 

3 

0.826 

2.018 

2.068 

8 

0.829 

2.886 

2L010 

5 

0.918 

2.036 

1.980 

10 

0.037 

1.922 

1.882 

4 

0.982 

2.100 

1.911 

6 

0.997 

1.991 

2.009 

10 

1.033 

1.900 

1.968 

3 

1.060 

1.967 

2.251 

8 

1.071 

1.988 

2.117 

1 

1.076 

2.170 

2.116 

1 

1.081 

1.992 

2.076 

2 

1.087 

2.115 

2.022 

8 

1.106 

1.989 

2.004 

9 

1.115 

1.812 

1.912 

2 

1.115 

1.847 

2.198 

2 

1.187 

1.994 

1.983 

9 

1.622 

1.881 

2.126 

2 

1.686 

1.838 

1.986 

8 

1.082 

2.011 

2.014 

Bemarks. 


>Smoke  depressed  Talues  of  Q^. 


>3moke  depressed  Talues  of  Q^- 


Values  of  Q^  unreliable. 


Atmosphere  clearing. 


Abnormal  polarization. 

Haze  increasing. 

Maximum  Pand  Q  for  rnssZ 
Short  record.    Unreliable. 

Depression  in  Q  for  m=2. 6. 
Abnormal  polarization. 


Haze  increasing. 

Values  of  P  unreliable. 
Marked  iluctuationsinPandQn. 


We  should  therefore  expect  the  values  of  Q\  to  show  less  varia- 
tions than  the  values  of  Q,;  and  this  is  the  case  if  we  exclude  certain 
days  on  which  the  conditions  were  so  bad  that  the  readings  of  the 
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polarimeteB  or  the  pyrheliometer,  or  both,  for  air  mass  2,  were  quite 
uncertain.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  ^that  with  a  hazy 
or  a  smoky  atmosphere  the  conditions  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  may 
differ  from  the  conditions  90^  from  the  sun.  Especially  is  this  true 
at  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington,  which  has  to  the  south  of  it 
the  gas  works,  the  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  other  manu- 
facturing concerns,  which  at  times  send  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  at- 
mosphere, while  to  the  north  is  a  residence  section  comparatively  free 
from  smoke.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  on  cel'tain  dates,  as 
January  29,  1906,  December  26,  1905,  November  27, 1906,  and  Decem- 
ber 22,  1905,  the  pyrheliometric  readings  should  appear  to  be  too 
low  for  the  corresponding  polarimeter  readings. 

Reference  to  fig.  2,  in  Reduction  of  pyrheliometric  observations, 
shows  that  the  atmospheric  transmissibility  was  increasing  thruout 
the  day  on  May  29,  1906,  and  that  it  was  a  little  greater  during  the 
afternoon  of  May  13,  1907,  than  during  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
The  low  value  of  a^,  on  the  mornings  of  these  two  days  may  there- 
fore be  attributed  to  increasing  atmospheric  transmissibility.  Simi- 
larly, while  there  are  no  morning  pyrheliometric  observations  on 
April  21  and  29,  1908,  with  which  to  compare  the  afternoon  observa- 
tions, the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  the  low  values  of  a^ ,  ob- 
tained on  the  afternoons  of  these  two  dates,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
decreasing  atmospheric  transmissibility  during  the  periods  of  obser- 
vation. 

On  the  afternoons  of  October  9,  10,  and  15,  1907,  and  January 
9,  1908,  and  the  morning  of  April  17,  1908,  conditions  were  too  un- 
steady to  obtain  reliable  readings  with  either  the  pyrheliometer  or  the 
polarimeter;  while  on  account  of  the  short  record  on  the  morning  of 
April  18,  1906,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
extrapolated  values  for  mss2. 

On  the  mornings  of  June  2,  1908,  and  July  27,  1907,  the  polariza- 
tion during  the  early  morning  was  much  too  low  for  the  pyrheliome- 
ter observations  obtained  at  the  same  time,  as  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  on  other  days.  The  explanation  is  not  at  present 
apparent. 

An  examination  of  Table  2  shows  that  generally  a  high  value  of  a^ 
accompanies  a  low  value  of  Q^  as  it  should,  since  it  signifies  relatively 
low  atmospheric  transmissibility  with  the  sun  near  the  meridian. 

If  we  exclude  from  our  results  the  data  for  all  the  dates  which,  as 
indicated  above,  appear  to  be  questionable,  we  have  left  for  the  ex- 
treme values  of  Q^,  2.179  on  April  11, 1908,  and  1.838  on  May  18, 1906; 
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while  the  extreme  values  for  Q\  are  2.134  on  April  11, 1908,  and  1.963 
on  April  2,  1906.  In  column  9  of  Table  1  the  values  of  Q\  for  all 
dates  not  excluded  as  above  are  arranged  chronologically.  Evidently 
there  are  not  enough  observations  to  detect  variations  in  the  solar 
constant  of  the  order  of  magnitude  that  are  indicated  by  Abbot's'* 
observations  on  Mount  Wilson.  Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the 
slight  variations  during  October  and  November,  1906,  amounting  to 
only  3  per  cent  for  eleven  determinations,  which  is  no  greater  than 
the  possible  error  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  inaccurate  determin- 
ation of  the  vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere  and  inaccuracies  in  the 
pyrheliometer  readings. 

SUMMARY. 

The  results  obtained  above  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Since  the  observations  were  made  on  cloudlesa  days,  the  sources 
of  illumination  of  the  sky  are  considered  to  be  (a)  the  scattering  of 
light  by  particles  in  the  atmosphere  whose  diameters  are  small  as 
compared  with  the  wave-length  of  light,  {b)  the  scattering  of  light 
by  relatively  large  particles,  and  (c)  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  At  the  point  of  maximum  polarization  the  com* 
ponent  depending  upon  (a)  is  polarized,  while  the  components  depend- 
ing upon  (b)  and  (c)  are,  in  effect,  unpolarized. 

2.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  there  is  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  polarization,  due  to  increased  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

3.  There  is  a  diurnal  variation  in  the  percentage  of  polarization, 
the  minimum  polarization  occurring  at  noon,  with  a  gradual  increase 
as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  and  a  marked  increase  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  twilight  following  sunset,  which  maybe  attributed 
to  relatively  less  reflection  from  the  ground  than  from  the  particles  in 
the  atmosphere  as  the  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  increases. 

4.  The  percentage  of  polarization  decreases  as  the  general  atmos- 
pheric absorption  increases,  but  apparently  not  by  a  simple  law.  De- 
terminations of  the  general  atmospheric  absorption  based  on  polariza- 
tion observations  alone  appear  in  general,  however,  to  be  at  least 
equally  as  reliable  as  determinations  based  on  pyrheliometric  and 
psychrometric  observations.  Polarization  observations  are,  therefore, 
a  useful  and  independent  check  upon  results  obtained  from  pyrheli- 
ometer readings. 

"  ADnals  of  the  astrophysical  observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Vol. 
2,  p.  96-d7. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GASES  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  W.   J.    HUMPHBEYS. 

The  distribution  of  the  atmospherio  gases  has  several  times  been 
calculated^  according  to  one  or  another  assumption  as  to  the  vertical 
temperature  gradient,  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several 
gases  in  dry  atmosphere,  and  even  as  to  what  gases  are  actually 
present. 

The  subject  is  of  general  interest  and  also,  in  some  particulars,  of 
distinct  importance  to  meteorology.  And  for  these  reasons  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  recalculate  this  distribution,  since  the  most  recent 
determinations  of  the  factors  upon  which  it  depends  differ  materially 
from  those  formerly  assumed. 

Therefore  the  accompanying  table,  calculated  according  to  Ferrel's 
formula  for  latitude  45^,  and  graphically  represented  in  fig.  1,  is  based 
on  the  following  assumptions  which  correspond,  we  believe,  to  approxi- 
mately average  conditions: 

1.  That  the  several  gases,  in  addition  to  water  vapor,  present  to  an 

appreciable  extent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  volume  percentages 

in  day  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are,  as  Hann '  gives  them  > 

Nitrogen 78.03  Hydrogen 0. 01 

Oxygen 20. 99  Neon 0. 0015 

Argon 0. 94  Helium 0. 00015 

Carbon  dioxide 0. 03 

2.  That  water  vapor  is  present  to  the  extent  of  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  gases  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  decreases  rapidly 
with  increase  of  elevation,  to  an  imperceptible  amount  at  or  below  the 
level  of  10  kilometers. 

3.  That  the  surface  temperature  is  11^  C. 

4.  That  the  temperature  decreases  uniformly,  at  the  rate  of  6°  C. 
per  kilometer,  from  the  surface  to  an  elevation  of  11  kilometers, 
where  it  is  —66°  C. 

5.  That  beyond  11  kilometers  above  sea  level  the  temperature  re- 
mains constant  at  —66°  C. 

>  Ferrel,  Becent  Advances  In  Meteorology,  p.  37,  1886. 

Dewar,  Proceedings  Boyal  Institution,  London,  17,  p.  223,  1902. 

Hann,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologle,  p.  8,  1906. 
*  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorology,  p.  5. 
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Fia.  1. 

6.  That  ooDTsotion,  and  therefore  ooastant  volume  percentage  of 
the  gases,  except  aa  eligbtlf  modified  by  the  presence  of  water  vapor 
obtains  thruout  the  region  of  temperature  changes;  that  is,  from  the 
eurfaoe  up  to  the  region  of  constant  temperature. 

7.  That  in  the  region  of  constant  temperature,  or  that  above  11 
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kilometers  eleyation,  there  is  no  convection,  and  that  therefore  in 
this  region  the  several  gases  present  can  and  do  distribute  themselves 
according  to  their  respective  molecular  weights. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  gases,  neon,  constitutes  only  about 
the  one-seven-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere, and  a  rapidly  decreasing  proportion  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  like  crypton,  zenon,  and  some  others,  it  is  too  small  in 
amount  to  appear  on  the  graphical  representation. 

The  ozone,  if  present  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  is,  probably  forms  and  decomposes  over  and  over  again, 
so  that  presumably  the  oxygen  settles  to  rather  lower  levels  and  dis- 
appears correspondingly  earlier  than  shown  by  the  diagram,  fig.  1, 
and  the  table. 


Ptroenti^ge  distribution  of  gases 

tn  the  atmosphere 

• 

Height  In  kllo- 
meten. 

Gaafs. 

Total  pie*. 

Argon. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Water 
yapor. 

Oxygen. 

Carbon 
dioxide. 

Hjdro- 

gen. 

Helium. 

sure  In  mil- 
limeters. 

160 

..........1.  «>*.*.... 

99.73 

99.70 

99.64 

99.62 

99.16 

97.84 

92.62 

75.47 

41.96 

14.33 

8.72 

0.88 

6.20 

0.06 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.27 
0.80 
0.84 
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The  distribution  of  the  gases  of  the  upper  atmosphere  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  distinctly  different  from  that  indicated.  We  know  the 
conditions,  and  they  are  as  here  represented,  tolerably  accurately  be- 
low the  isothermal  region;  and  we  also  know  something  of  the  condi- 
tions of  even  this  region  up  to  about  30  kilometers.  We  know  that 
in  it  the  winds  are  much  less  than  they  are  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  convective  region,  that  they  are  excessively  dry,  and  that  up  to 
15  kilometers  at  least,  the  composition  of  the  air  is  sensibly  that  of 
dry  atmosphere  at  lower  level&  As  to  the  conditions  above  80  kilo- 
meters we  have  only  such  evidence  as  has  been  gathered  from  meteors, 
from  auroras,  and  from  volcanic  dust;  evidence  that  gives  some 
knowledge  of  the  direction  and  speed  of  the  winds  in  these  high  alti- 
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tudes,  and  that  indicates  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
hydrogen  and  of  helium  in  the  outer  atmosphere. 

The  table  and  fig.  1  must^  therefore,  be  understood  to  represent  both 
what  we  know  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  what  we  have  reason  to 
believe  true  of  the  upper.  The  one  part  shows  what  we  are  certain  of, 
the  other  indicates  what  to  look  for. 

Probably  that  fact  in  regard  to  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  most 
sfirprising  to  the  average  person,  is,  when  its  immense  importance  is 
considered,  the  relatively  small  amount  of  water  vapor.  An  amount 
which  even  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  often  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
argon,  and  for  the  total  atmosphere  scarcely  one-fourth  as  great. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE   ISOTHERMAL 

REGION. 

By  W.  J.    HT7MPHBEYS. 

On  pages  12  and  13,  Vol.  n,  of  this  Bulletin  is  calculated  the  effect 
of  the  planetary  radiation  of  the  earth  on  the  temperature  of  the  outer 
atmosphere.  One  of  the  equations  there  used,  the  one  with  subscript 
unity  on  page  13,  is,  as  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Fowle  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  kindly  pointed  out,  not  generally  true,  since  the  tem- 
perature of  the  absorbing  medium  differs  from  that  of  the  radiating, 
and  therefore  needs  some  further  explanation  in  this  connection.  The 
equation  is  strictly  true  for  single  wave  lengths  for  all  objects,  and 
also  true  for  any  combination  of  wave  lengths  for  a  black  body,  but 
not  necessarily  true  for  anything  else. 

The  problem  is  this:  What  will  be  the  temperature  of  a  gas  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  infinite  black  plane  whose  temperature  is  259^  C? 

If  the  atmosphere,  or  anything  else,  should  be  placed  between  two 
such  plane's,  then  its  temperature  would  become  the  same  as  that  of 
the  planes  themselyes,  that  is,  in  this  case,  259^  0.  But  if  instead  of 
being  placed  between  two  planes  it  should  be  placed  near  just  one 
such  plane,  with  only  empty  space  beyond,  then  its  condition  would 
be  that  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  its  temperature,  less  than  259^ 
C,  would  depend  upon  its  coefficient  of  absorption  for  the  incident 
energy  and  upon  its  power  of  radiation. 

For  the  atmosphere  these  two  temperatures  differ,  as  we  know  by 
observation,  by  only  about;  40^  C.  Consequently  its  physical  state 
and  its  chemical  composition  would  remain  the  same  under  the  two 
conditions,  and  therefore  the  spectral  regions  of  absorption  identical 
and  the  coefficients  of  absorption  nearly  constant.  Besides,  the  inten- 
sity of  each  radiation  from  the  two  planes  jointly  would  be  just  twice 
that  from  but  one,  and  hence  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  the 
one  case  to  that  absorbed  in  the  other  approximately  as  2  to  1.  When 
equilibrium  is  established,  radiation  of  course  is  equal  to  absorption, 
and  the  two  radiations  would  therefore  be  to  each  other  also  approxi- 
mately as  2  to  1. 

Now  evidently  the  ratio  of  such  two  radiations  can  be  set  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures  raised  to  some  power,  n  say. 

But,  as  explained  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  two  absolute 
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temperatures  are  known,  the  one  (259^  C.)  by  calculation,  the  other 
(218**  C.)  by  obseryation.     Therefore  we  have 

n 

j—^  =s  -L ,  approximately,  and  n  =  4,  about. 

Hence,  if  we  write  B  for  the  radiation  of  a  black  body  at  air  tempera- 
tures and  O  for  the  radiation  of  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
same  temperatures,  we  can  write 

B  =  cT^  and 

O^szkT^,  approximately, 

in  ifhich  c  and  k  are  constants. 

Hence,  for  temperatures  T^  and  T^  we  have. 


and  therefore 


Bro\ 


Consequently  the  use  in  this  particular  case  of  the  equation  with 
subscript  unity,  above  referred  to,  is  justified.  That  is,  a  given  altera- 
tion of  temperature  produces  about  the  same  proportionate  change  in 
air  radiation  that  it  does  in  black  body  radiation.  In  other  words, 
the  coefficient  for  air  radiation  is  nearly  constant  and  its  temperature 
exponent  approximately  4. 
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STORM  DEPTH,  RATE  OF  MOVEMENT,  AND  INTENSITY. 

By  Wu.  B.  BiiAiB. 

The  energy  displayed  in  the  storms  that  continually  pass  over  us  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  lower  atmosphere  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  and  of  the  heat  rays  of  longer 
waye-length  radiated  by  the  earth.  The  latter  radiation  is  due  to  the 
heating  of  the  earth's  surface  by  its  absorption  of  the  direct  rayg  of 
the  sun  or  other  causes  such  as  the  presence  near  the  surface  of  radio- 
actiye  minerals. 

Water  yapor  absorbs  the  long  heat  waves  readily  and  upon  its  Terti- 
oal  distribution  in  the  atmosphere  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  alti- 
tude at  which  their  energy  becomes  effectiye  in  heating  the  air  and 
setting  it  in  motion.  Obserrations  upon  this  distribution  show  that 
at  jS,500  meters  the  moisture  content  of  the  air  is  one-third  what  it  is 
at  sea  level,  at  6,000  meters,  one-tenth.  Most  clouds  of  the  cumulus 
and  stratus  tyi>es  form  below  the  latter  level.  It  is  to  be  expected 
therefore,  and  we  are  not  disappointed  in  finding  that  this  lower 
stratum  of  air  is  in  continuous  and  complicated  motion,  vertical  cur- 
rents as  well  as  horizontal  obtaining.  Above  this  stratum  the  air 
movement  seems  to  be  less  complex. 

When  an  air  mass  is  heated  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of 
the  air  about  it,  as  we  now  see  may  be  the  case  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, an  unstable  condition  obtains  and  convection  currents  set  in.  A 
body  of  air  rising  to  higher  levels  is  cooled  by  its  own  expansion  as  it 
passes  into  the  rarer  atmosphere.  This  is  called  adiabatic  cooling. 
If  the  body  of  air  in  question  were  dry,  the  rate  of  the  cooling  would 
be  about  1^  C.  per  100  meters  of  ascent,  known  as  the  adiabatic  rate. 
If  it  contains  moisture,  it  will  not  cool  so  rapidly,  for  the  moisture  in 
condensing  gives  off  its  latent  heat  into  the  air.  This  effect  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  relative  humidity  and  tends  to  accelerate  the  upward  mo- 
tion and  postpone  the  return  of  stable  conditions.  Sufficient  conden- 
sation soon  takes  place,  so  that  heat  from  this  source  ceases  to  offset 
the  adiabatic  cooling,  and  the  convection  current  finds  its  upper  limit. 
Other  moist  air  coming  in  from  below  supports  the  system  thus  set 
up,  and  the  whole  moves  with  the  upper  westerly  wind.  This  sort  of 
circulation  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  more  or  less  modified  by  other 

circulations  of  the  same  sort,  is  in  progress  continually.     An  almost 
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unmodified  tji>e  of  it  may  often  be  observed  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  formation  of  a  single  cumulus  cloud.  The  cloud  form- 
ation shows  the  outlines  of  the  ascending  air  column.  The  horizontal 
air  movement  is  slight  at  such  times  and  the  column  nearly  verticaL 

We  should  expect  to  find  then  that  the  change  of  temperature  with 
altitude  is  less  in  the  lower  moist  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  than  in 
that  immediately  above  it  and  always,  when  mean  conditions  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time,  say  a  year,  are  considered,  less  than  the  adia- 
batic  rate,  some  moisture  being  present  at  all  altitudes.  The  sound- 
ing balloon  observations  in  middle  Europe,  as  compiled  by  Hann, 
give  the  mean  gradient  up  to  3,000  meters  as  0.45^  0.  per  100  meters, 
while  at  twice  this  altitude  the  temperature  change  is  0.70^  0.  per 
100  meters. 

Within  the  moist  stratum  itself,  observations  on  the  relative  humid- 
ity show  that  the  yearly  minimum  at  the  earth's  surface  occurs  in  the 
summer  months.  The  result  is  that  condensation  begins  at  higher 
levels  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  temperature  gradient  responds 
to  these  conditions,  being  greater  near  the  earth's  surface  and  less 
near  the  upper  region  of  the  moist  stratum  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
The  temperature  gradient  is  the  change  in  temperature  with  the  alti- 
tude. Values  closely  approximating  the  adiabatic  rate  are  often  found 
for  the  first  500  meters  above  sea  level  in  the  summer  months.  Com- 
parison of  the  mean  temperature  gradients  as  observed  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  at  Mount  Weather  and  Blue  Hill,  points  to  the  fact 
that  condensation  takes  place  at  lower  levels  in  western  Europe  than 
here.  This  is  reasonable  when  the  comparatively  dry  surface  condi- 
ijons  which  obtain  on  this  continent  are  taken  into  consideration. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  moist  or  storm  stratum  is  (1) 
deeper  in  summer  than  in  winter;  (2)  deeper  over  a  continent  than 
over  the  ocean  or  smaller  land  areas.  Convection  currents  are  more 
sluggish  where  the  relative  humidity  at  the  surface  is  low  and  there- 
fore the  barometric  changes  are  less  pronounced  (1)  in  summer  than 
in  winter;  (2)  in  continental  than  in  insular  climatic  conditions.  Upon 
these  considerations  alone  we  should  expect  the  deeper  storms  to  be 
less  intense,  but  this  is  not  in  general  true;  and  another  factor,  viz, 
the  velocity  of  the  upper  westerly  winds,  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. By  storm  intensity  is  meant  the  suddenness  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the  storm,  probably  best  measured 
by  the  barometric  changes. 

These  currents  apparently  control  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  storms. 
Their  velocities  are  found  to  vary  with  altitude,  increasing  up  to  heights 
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of  10,000  or  12,000  meters.  They  also  vary  with  the  seasons.  At  an 
altitude  of  3,000  to  6,000  meters  their  mean  Telocity  for  January  is 
found  to  be  fully  one  and  one-half  times  the  mean  for  July.  It  fol- 
lows that  for  a  given  season  the  deeper  storms  move  faster,  i.  e.,  con- 
tinental and  insular  climatic  conditions  are  respectiyely  characterized 
by  more  and  less  rapidly  moving  storms.  The  effect  of  rapid  motion 
upon  a  storm  should  be,  in  general,  to  intensify  it,  for  the  more  rapidly 
it  moves  the  greater  the  quantity  of  moist  surface  air  that  will  be  drawn 
up  into  it,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  latent  heat 
liberated  because  of  the  moisture  condensation. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  for  a  given  location  and  season,  the  depth 
of  a  storm  should  indicate  something  of  its  rate  of  movement  and 
consequently  of  its  intensity.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  experience 
at  Mount  Weather. 

It  is  said  that  American  storms  are  more  intense  than  those  of 
Europe.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  directly  because  of  their  more  rapid 
motion  and  indirectly  because  of  their  greater  depth. 

Summer  storms  are  less  intense  than  those  of  winter.  They  are 
not  only  deeper  but  move  less  rapidly. 

Oyclonic  storm  paths  are,  in  general,  found  to  pass  thru  the  regions 
of  greater  surface  humidity.  They  seldom  cross  the  arid  or  dry  moun- 
tain regions,  but  travel  along  the  great  river  basins,  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  along  the  Gulf  and  ocean  coasts. 


STATIONARY  CLOUDS  TO  THE  LEEWARD  OF  HILL  AND 

MOUNTAIN  RANGES. 

By  Wm.  B.  Blaib  and  L.  G.  BosB. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  and  written  upon  by  Clajden 
and  others,  but  in  a  more  general  way  than  is  here  attempted.  The 
description  of  conditions  accompanying  this  particular  cloud  formation, 
as  they  have  been  obserred  aloft  and  at  the  surface,  follows  in  some 
detail  because  of  its  own  interest  and  the  probable  similarity  in  many 
respects  of  this  and  other  sorts  of  wave  clouds. 

Plate  I  shows  the  stationary  cloud  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. From  this  point  of  view  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  roll 
characterized  by  a  rather  smooth  upper  and  windward  surface  and  a 
somewhat  ragged  lower  surface.  From  directly  under  the  cloud,  one 
sees  the  formation  of  fragments  of  cloud  to  the  windward,  their  drift 
into  the  mass  and  the  dissipation  of  the  cloud  to  the  leeward.  If  the 
wind  direction  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  range,  there  is  a 
slight  apparent  motion  in  the  whole  cloud  parallel  to  the  range  and 
at  a  rate  and  direction  controlled  by  the  component  of  the  wind's 
velocity  parallel  to  the  range.  A  cross  section  of  the  cloud  would  be 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis,  in  this  case  the  horizontal, 
being  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  minor.  The  width  of  clouds 
observed  varies  from  1  to  3  kilometers.  Sometimes  only  one  cloud 
forms,  more  frequently  there  is  a  succession  of  two  or  three  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  As  many  as  seven  have  been  seen.  The  horizon- 
tal distance,  from  the  mountain  top,  of  the  near  side  of  the  first  cloud 
varies  from  4  to  9  kilometers  and  the  vertical  distance  of  the  base  from 
760  to  1,000  meters. 

The  top  of  the  range  is  310  meters  above  the  valley  to  the  leeward. 
The  valley  is  rather  flat,  about  20  kilometers  wide  and  216  meters 
above  sea  level.  The  rise  from  the  leeward  valley  to  the  mountain 
top  is  abrupt,  being  about  one  meter  in  five,  while  the  windward  slope 
is  more  gradual. 

Wind  direction  and  velocity,  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  dew-point  have  been  recorded  on  the  mountain  top  in  each 
of  the  eleven  cases  observed  during  the  past  twenty  months,  also  the 
temperature  and  wind  direction  above  the  mountain  in  ten  of  these 
cases  by  means  of  kites.    In  a  rough  way  the  wind  velocity  aloft  is 
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approximated  by  observing  the  pull  of  the  kites  at  different  altitudes. 
On  one  occasion  obseryations  were  made  in  the  yallej  at  intervals  of 
a  kilometer  or  so  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  out  to  and  below  the 
cloud.  The  data  obtained  in  this  case  consists  of  wind  direction  and 
approximate  velocity,  also  temperature,  humidity,  and  depression  of 
the  dew-point. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  always  between  west  and  northwest. 
Its  surface  velocity  is  from  11  to  22  meters  per  second.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  circulation  of  an  anticyclone  the  center  of  which  is  usually  well 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Weather  tho  sometimes  to  the  northwest  or 
southwest.  The  wind  direction  does  not  change  much  if  any  with 
altitude  for  the  first  1,000  meters  above  the  mountain  and  the  velocity 
usually  decreases  somewhat  up  to  that  level.  The  temperature  falls 
at  about  the  adiabatic  rate  up  to  this  level  and  there  begins  an  inver- 
sion of  temperature  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  in  which  upper  air  obser- 
vations were  made.  It  is  probable  that  on  December  26,  1908,  the 
kite  did  not  rise  high  enough  to  carry  the  instrument  into  the  inver- 
sion layer.  The  mean  gradient  up  to  the  inversion  layer  for  these 
ten  cases  is  1^  C.  per  100  meters  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  base 
above  the  mountain  775  meters,  above  sea  level  1,300  meters,  which 
altitude  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  top  of  the  stationary  cloud. 

On  the  day  in  which  valley  observations  were  made,  March  11, 1909, 
the  wind  velocity  was  found  to  be  19  meters  per  second  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  a  slight  current  up  the  mountain  on  the  leeward  side,  9  to  11 
meters  per  second  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  8  kilometers  and  from  there  out  to  3  or  4  kilometers  farther,  4^ 
to  7  meters  per  second.  This  last  point  was  under  the  cloud.  The 
observations  with  the  psychrometer  on  the  mountain  top  and  in  the 
valley,  made  at  different  times  while  the  stationary  cloud  lasted, 
showed  the  dew-point  to  be  —5^  C,  a  mean  depression  of  10.8^  C.  from 
the  surface  temperature  of  the  valley,  7.7^  C.  from  that  of  the  moun- 
tain top.  Two  rough  observations  made  upon  the  altitude  of  the 
cloud  base  at  different  times  on  this  day  gave  the  results,  770  and 
840  meters  above  the  mountain  top— a  mean  of  800 — about  1,100  above 
the  valley.  The  temperature  in  this  cloud  base,  if  the  adiabatic  rate 
of  cooling  is  assumed,  would  be  between  —  6®C.  and  —  6**C.  Three 
clouds  formed  on  this  day.  The  horizontal  distance  of  the  first  from 
the  mountain  top  was  8.8  kilometers.  The  distance  between  the  first 
and  second  was  less  than  that  between  the  mountain  top  and  the  first; 
that  between  the  second  and  third  apparently  less  than  between  the 
first  and  second.     The  distance  from  the  mountain  top  to  the  third 
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oloud  did  not  exceed  20  kilometers.     These  distances  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  wind  velocity,  being  greater  for  higher  Telocities. 

The  above  data  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  stationary  clouds  to 
the  leeward  of  hill  and  mountain  ranges  form  in  winds  of  high  velocity 
which  have  a  sufficiently  strong  upward  component  to  insure  the  cool- 
ing of  the  surface  air  to  its  dew-point  at  some  altitude  below  the 
inversion  of  temperature  which  is  observed  to  accompany  surface  con- 
ditions suitable  for  cloud  formation.  The  first  cloud  is  probably  due 
to  the  upward  deflecting  effect  of  the  hill  or  mountain  range.  The 
cooling  effect  due  to  expansion  of  the  air  mass  as  it  leaves  the  top 
of  the  ridge  seems  to  be  negligable.  On  this  supposition,  the  cloud 
is  bounded  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  base  of  the  temperature  inver- 
sion, on  the  windward  side  and  its  lower  surface  by  th^  depression  of 
the  dew-point  on  the  mountain  top  and  the  rate  of  cooling  with  altitude, 
on  the  leeward  by  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  the  process  of  mois- 
ture condensation  which  forms  the  cloud  itself.  The  air  moving  away 
from  the  cloud  on  the  leeward  side  has  a  temperature  above  the  dew- 
point  and  considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  It  will 
therefore  have  an  upward  as  well  as  a  horizontal  component  in  its 
velocity.  This  upward  velocity  will  be  imparted  to  the  air  below  with 
the  result  that  a  second  cloud  forms  farther  out  over  the  valley.  The 
position  of  the  near  edge  of  this  second  cloud  is  determined  by  the 
horizontal  distance  the  second  supply  of  surface  air  travels  before  its 
upward  component  brings  it  to  the  level  of  its  dew-point  temperature. 
A  similar  explanation  may  be  offered  for  each  successive  cloud.  The 
successive  cloud  bases  seem  to  be  on  the  same  level.  The  variation 
in  the  horizontal  wind  velocities  as  observed  in  the  valley  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  this  upward  component  which  should  have  about  the 
same  velocity  at  the  leeward  of  each  cloud,  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  sheltered  air  in  the  valley  is  being  set  in  motion  by  the  cur- 
rent of  high  velocity  passing  over  it. 

Other  explanations  are  offered  for  this  form  of  cloud.  One  is  that 
the  cloud  forms  at  the  boundary  between  warm  and  cold  horizontal 
strata  of  air;  another,  that  the  successive  bars  of  cloud  are  formed  in 
the  ascending  parts  of  a  succession  of  standing  waves  into  which  the 
air  current  is  thrown  by  its  passage  over  the  hill  or  mountain  range. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  nor  a  combination  of  them  seems  to  fit 
the  observations  upon  temperature,  humidity,  and  wind  velocity.  Ob- 
servations upon  the  latter  as  well  as  those  upon  distances  between 
successive  clouds  would  be  especially  hard  to  reconcile  to  the  standing 
wave  hypothesis. 


UPPER  AIR  TEMPERATURES  FOR  OCTOBER.  NOVEMBER, 

AND  DECEMBER. 

By  the  Aerial  Section;  W.  B.  BiiAIB  In  charge. 

In  this  period,  capiiye  balloons  were  used  but  five  times,  the  last 
occasion  being  November  2.  On  all  other  days  the  winds  were  suffi- 
cient for  kite  flying.  The  preyailing  wind,  which  was  southeast  in 
September,  became  northwest  in  October  and  remained  decidedly  so 
during  the  other  two  months.  The  mean  surface  wind  Telocity, 
which  was  4.5  meters  per  second  in  September,  increased  during 
these  three  months,  being  6.5  meters  per  second  in  October,  7.1  in 
November,  and  7.5  in  December.  Barometric  changes  became  corres- 
pondingly more  frequent  and  more  pronounced,  and  with  them  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  upper  air  isotherms  as  shown  in  Charts  YII,  Yin, 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XTT  was  more  abrupt  and  of  greater  range.  Compari- 
son of  the  December  and  July  charts  clearly  shows  these  differences 
and,  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  air  tempera- 
tures up  to  about  one  mile  above  sea  level,  while  easily  observed  in 
July,  is  hardly  apparent  in  the  more  turbulent  conditions  prevailing 
in  December. 

Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  are  charts  of  the  mean  hourly  temperatures  at 
Audley,  Trapp,  and  Mount  Weather  for  these  three  months.  The 
mean  diurnal  variation  of  temperature  for  the  last  two  months  is  less 
at  all  stations  than  for  the  month  preceding.  This  agrees  well  with 
the  following  data  on  cloudiness  during  the  period,  altho  the  in- 
creased air  movement  above  mentioned  must  have  had  its  effect  in 
the  same  sense. 


Month. 

Number  of  days. 

Mean 

Clear. 

Partly  cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudiness. 

October 

18 

13 

8 

6 
9 
9 

8 

8 

14 

S.8 

Noyember 

4.9 

December 

6.4 

The  Audley  temperatures  have  a  greater  daily  range  than  either 
those  of  Trapp  or  Mount  Weather,  due  to  the  comparatively  low  min* 
imum  occurring  there  between  6  and  8  a.  m.  in  clear  weather,  there 
being  considerably  less  air  movement  at  the  valley  station  than  on 

the  mountain  top. 
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The  obseryationB  made  at  Mount  Weather  afford  yery  good  oppor- 
tunitieB  to  study  the  temperatures  of  high-pressure  areas.  As  the 
anticyclone  approaches  there  is  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  begin- 
ning at  the  earth's  surface.  This  fall  is  due  to  the  downward  current 
of  air  causing  the  high  pressure.  The  necessary  spreading  out  of 
the  colder  body  of  air  when  its  descent  is  stopt  by  the  earth's  surface 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  temperature  gradient.  An  inversion  of  tem- 
perature occurs  just  above  the  surface  and,  as  shown  by  succeeding 
observations,  rises  rapidly  and  disappears,  giving  placebo  nearly  iso- 
thermal conditions  which  extend  to  8  or  4  kilometcirs  above  sea  level 
from  the  mountain  top,  more  frequently  from  500  to  1,000  meters 
above  it.  While  the  barometer  continues  to  rise,  a  second  inversion 
of  temperature  begins  at  higher  levels  and,  as  shown  by  succeeding 
observations,  the  altitude  at  which  the  maximum  temperature  is  found 
decreases  rapidly.  By  the  time  the  barometer  has  become  stationary, 
i.  e.,  the  high  has  become  central,  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is 
higher  than  at  any  point  above.  The  first  of  these  inversions,  as 
already  intimated,  is  due  to  the  coming  in  at  the  surface  of  the 
descending  cold  air  of  the  incoming  high  and  is  of  short  duration. 

The  second  is  due  to  the  approach  of  the  warmer  center  of  the  high- 
pressure  area,  which  seems  to  incline  forward.  The  warming  up  of 
the  air  in  this  center  at  the  lower  levels  is  adiabatic,  being  due  to  the 
compression  of  the  descending  air  mass,  and  is  the  reverse  of  the 
effect  observed  in  the  center  of  the  low-pressure  area,  i  e.,  cooling  of 
the  air  at  higher  levels  due  to  its  expansion  in  rising.  If  the  barome- 
ter remain  high  and  stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  did  from 
October  4  to  6,  inclusive,  or  in  general,  when  clear,  quiet  conditions 
prevail,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  temperature  extending  to  about 
1,500  meters  above  sea  level  is  clearly  apparent  At  such  a  time  no 
vertical  and  usually  rather  light  horizontal  currents  obtain,  and 
the  absence  of  clouds  or  much  moisture  permits  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  sun's  energy  to  reach  the  earth  by  day  and  free  radiation  from 
the  earth's  surface  by  night.  Inversions  of  temperature  are  frequently 
observed  above  other  parts  of  the  high-pressure  area  than  those 
mentioned.  These  are  apparently  due,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article  (this  Bulletin,  p.  26,  Part  1,  Vol.  11),  to  the  overhanging 
of  adjacent  low-pressure  areas.  The  opinion,  held  by  many,  that  the 
axes  of  anticyclones  are  inclined  forward  on  account  of  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  winds  aloft,  which  control  their  motion,  seems  to  be 
supported  by  these  observations  on  upper  air  temperatures. 
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In  low*preB8ure  areas  the  temperature  gradient  which  tends  to  ob- 
tain is  rather  large,  approximating  the  adiabatic  rate  of  cooling.  This 
condition  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
point  at  which  the  moisture  of  the  air  mass  (either  ascending  or  mov- 
ing to  colder  latitudes)  begins  to  condense  is  marked  by  an  abrupt 
change  to  somewhat  irregular  isothermal  conditions.  The  latter  may 
begin  at  the  earth's  surface  as  in  the  case  of  a  fog  or  light  rain,  or 
higher  up  depending  on  the  altitude  at  which  condensation  is  taking 
place.  As  is  to  be  expected,  this  altitude  depends  in  general  on  the 
quarter  of  the  low  in  which  the  observation  is  being  made,  also  on  the 
distance  from  its  center.  These  isothermal  conditions  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  obtaining  in  the  fore  part  of  a  high,  being 
characterized  by  small  inversions  of  temperature,  several  of  which  are 
often  observed  one  above  another.  Such  inversions  are  not  persistent, 
often  disappearing  between  the  time  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
kite.  They  no  doubt  result  from  condensation,  which  must  occur  as 
the  result  of  any  slight  fall  in  temperature  due  to  whatever  cause. 

Observations  upon  which  to  base  the  above  statement  of  the  rela- 
tions between  temperature  and  pressure  are  numerous  and  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  of  the  isothermal  charts.  The  first  five  days  in 
October,  see  isothermal  Chart  YII,  show  the  inversion  due  to  the  ap- 
proaching high  pressure  area  on  October  2,  the  inversion  due  to  the 
warmer  center  of  the  area  on  October  2  and  3  and  the  undisturbed 
diurnal  variation  of  the  temperature  on  October  5. 

For  the  following  observations,  made  within  the  cyclone,  see  isother- 
mal Charts  YIII  and  XL  The  flight  of  December  7  was  made  to  the 
right  and  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  low.  Light  rain  and  fog  pre- 
vailed. Apparently  the  depth  of  this  fog  or  low  cloud  layer  was  1,750 
meters.  That  of  October  29  was  to  the  left  and  in  front  of  the  storm 
center.  Light  rain  and  lowering  clouds,  the  latter  reaching  the  moun- 
tain top  before  the  end  of  the  flight,  prevailed.  For  the  flight  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  the  observatory  was  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  center  of 
of  the  low-pressure  area.  There  were  from  three  to  eight-tenths 
strato-cumulus  clouds  present  and  the  kite  entered  this  cloud  layer  at 
an  altitude  of  2,300  meters.  A  flight  to  the  right  and  well  back  in  the 
cyclone  was  made  on  October  27.  No  low  clouds  and  only  a  few  alto- 
cumulus and  cirrus  were  present.  The  cloud  layer  was  not  reached 
by  the  kite.  The  temperature  distribution  observed  by  means  of  these 
kite  flights  is  characteristic.  The  irregular  isothermal  conditions 
spoken  of  above  may  be  noted,  beginning  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
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first  and  second  and  at  the  oloud  level  in  the  third  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, while  the  gradient  outside  the  condensation  layer  shows  ap- 
proximately the  adiabatic  rate  of  cooling  with  altitude.  The  slight 
inversion  observed  between  7  and  8  a.  m.  on  October  27  near  the  sur- 
face is  characteristic  of  clear  mornings. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


X>ftt6  and  hour. 


October  1, 1908: 

0:24  p.  m 

0:81  p.  m 

6:88  p.  m 

6:48  p.  m. 

6:66  p.  m 

6H>8  p.  m 

6:86  p.  m. 

7:00  p.  m 

7:12  p.m. 

7:18  p.m. 

October  2, 1908: 

8:86  a.  m. 

8:41  a.  m. 

9:16  a.m. 

9:26  a.m. 

10:16  a.  m 

10:29  a.m. 

10:66  a.  mu 

11:17  a.m. 

12:40  p^m. 

1:16  p.  m 

8:88  p.  m 

4:00  p.  m 

4:16  p.  m 

4:21  p.  m. 

4:81  p.  m. 

October  S^  1906: 

7KWa.m 

7:28  a.  m  1 

7:47  a.m 

8:00  a.m. 

8:16  a.  m 

9:11  a.  m 

10:18  a.m. 

10:47  a.m. 

11:01  a.  m 

11:12  a.  m 

11:26  a.  m 


On  Meant  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


§ 

Wii 

Air  tem- 

0 

• 

perature. 

s 

Dir. 

«a 

i 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

11.2 

100 

nw. 

10.9 

100 

nw. 

10.6 

100 

nw. 

lae 

100 

nw. 

lao 

100 

w. 

6.8 

78 

nw. 

6.1 

78 

nw. 

6.6 

68 

nw. 

6.6 

68 

nw. 

7.1 

62 

nw. 

7.2 

68 

nw. 

7.7 

54 

nw. 

8.8 

64 

nw. 

10.3 

48 

nw. 

10.0 

44 

nw. 

10.9 

44 

nw. 

10.6 

46 

nw. 

10.4 

44 

nw. 

10.4 

44 

nw. 

10.4 

44 

nw. 

1.8 

87 

nw. 

2.1 

82 

nw. 

2.9 

81 

nw. 

8.4 

75 

nw. 

4.1 

78 

nw. 

8.0 

77 

nw. 

7.0 

67 

nw. 

8.3 

66 

nw. 

8.7 

66 

nw. 

8.7 

56 

nw. 

8.9 

54 

nw. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


Met»r» 

p.  9. 

8.9 
8.9 
8.5 
8.6 
8.6 
7.6 
6.7 
8.6 
2.2 
2.2 

9.4 
9.4 
9.8 
9.4 

12.1 
9.4 

18.0 
8.9 

10.8 
7.6 

10.8 
9.4 
8.0 
7.6 
8.0 

6.7 
6.7 
8.8 
6.4 
6.8 
7.6 
6.8 
6.4 
6.7 
6.4 
4.9 


At  dlflferent  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Meiert. 

526 

846 

1,177 

1,578 

1,947 

2,108 

1,667 

1,182 

981 

526 

526 

948 

2,166 

2,570 

8,205 

8,418 

4,082 

4,461 

4,912 

4,078 

2,814 

1,681 

1,294 

974 

626 

626 
840 
1,265 
1,706 
2,169 
2,728 
8,162 
2,615 
1,945 
1,006 
626 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


11.2 
9.8 
9.0 
7.2 
4.6 
4.4 
3.0 
7.8 
10.4 
10.6 

6.8 
2.0 
1.9 

a6 

0.7 
8.1 
0.2 

-  2.6 

—  6.9 
0.6 
6.2 
0.5 
8.5 
6.0 

10.4 

1.8 
9.2 
7.6 
8.6 
8.8 
8.2 
6.9 
8.0 
9.8 
9.2 
8.9 


0 


100 


100 

78 


44 

87 


64 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw, 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

nne. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  t, 

8.9 


2.2 
9.4 


8.0 
6.7 


4.9 


October  1, 1908.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,550  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Bain  began  at  2:44  p.  m.  and  continued  to  7:07  p.  m.;  fog  set  In  at  4:30  p.  m. 
and  continued  to  6:50  p.  m.,  light  most  of  the  time.  Clouds,  when  visible,  were 
moving  from  the  southwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Iowa  and  low  over  Ontario  and  southeast  of  Florida. 

Odober  f,  IBOS.^&eyen  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
10,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  8,992  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  flight.  From  8/10  to  1/10  St.-Ou.  moving  from 
the  northwest  were  visible  until  8  p.  m.    The  sky  was  cloudless  thereafter. 

A  high  was  central  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  a  low  over  Nova  Scotia. 

October  S,  1908.^¥ive  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  81.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,218  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,014  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure,  central  over  western  Pennsylvania,  covered  the  eastern  half  of, 
the  United  States. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mooat  Weather,  ▼*. 

,826  m. 

At  different  heights  abore  wa. 

Dmte  and  hoar. 

▲Irtem- 
peraCare. 

• 

a 

0 

t 

Wind. 

Height 

Air  tern- 
peratnre. 

i 

0 

t 

Wln^ 

.  Wr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

October  6, 1906: 

8:86  {km 

8:46  p.  m 

8:64  pcm 

16.7 
17.8 
20.6 
18.4 
17.4 
16.4 

* 

66 
62 
44 
68 

■e. 
■e. 

■e. 

■A. 

Meiers 
p.  «. 

2.2 
2.2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

Meters, 

026 
1,222 
1,666 
1,299 
1,024 

626 

16.7 
12.2 
10.8 
12.8 
18.6 
16.4 

* 
66 

•e. 
ne. 
ne. 
ne. 

e. 
ae. 

Meters 
p.; 

12 

4:16  Dw  m 

4:40p.m 

68  '  M. 

4:Mp.m 

62 

M. 

1.8 

] 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


October  6, 1908: 

9:87  a.m. 

9:67  a.  m 

11:06  a.  m 

11:19  a.  m 

October  7, 1906: 

1:64  p.  m 

2.-00p.ni 

2:26  p.  m 

8:20  p.  m 

8:61  p.  m 

4KX)  p.m , 

1:09  p.  m 

4:20  p.  m 

4:24  p.  m 


18.8 

71 

ae. 

4.0 

626 

18.8 

71 

86. 

18.8 

70 

■e. 

8.6 

886 

11.0 

86. 

14.4 

62 

•e. 

8.1 

1,171 

18.8 

880. 

14.7 

62 

■e. 

a6 

626 

14.7 

62 

86. 

18.4 

81 

86. 

2.7 

626 

18.4 

81 

86. 

18.6 

81 

■e. 

2.7 

742 

12.2 

88W. 

14.8 

78 

86. 

4.0 

867 

14.8 

8W. 

16.6 

78 

86. 

4.6 

1,109 

17.7 

8W. 

15.9 

71 

■e. 

5.4 

1,609 

14.2 

88W. 

16.8 

71 

ae. 

4.9 

1,190 

16.7 

88W. 

16.9 

72 

86. 

4.9 

1,136 

14.2 

8. 

16.9 

70 

■e. 

5.8 

864 

12.9 

86. 

16.6 

70 

86. 

6.7 

626 

16.6 

70 

ae. 

4.0 


8.6 
2.7 


6.7 


Odoher  5, 1908.^0ne  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.    Wire  out,  2,000  m. 

Lieht  haze  was  present  during  the  ascension.    The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  low  over  western 
Kansas. 

October  6, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  hase  was  observed  during  the  flight.    The  sky  was  cloudless. 

A  low  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior.  High  pressure  prevailed  along  the 
north  Atlantic  coast. 

October  7, 1908, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,480  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,650  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  southern  New  England;  low  pressure  southeast 
of  Florida.    Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  Lake  Huron. 


TJPPEE  AIR  CONDITIONS. 
BESITLTS   OF   KITE  FIjIOHTS. 


iJi 

m. 

K 

IDD 

u ' 

14  B 

w 

4.B 

Ikl 

iiiii 

<.« 

OK 

,im 

».'WB 

4.B 

»> 

MS  IB.1   . 


T:Wa.n 

IMtikB."."!! 
lI;5Sm.DL 

S2Mp.Ui'.'.'.'.'.. 

i;»p.m. ::'.'.:: 

OoUb«9,iMe: 

8:21  vm 

t:10i.iiL 

*;ini.m 

(iSOldl 

11:41  *.ni."!!!! 

!>:<»  11.111 

13:I9p.in..... 

ttZTp-n 

19:»Ii.iD 

ISiWp.m 


Odobtr  8,  l908.—%ls.  kttM  wer«  used;  lifting  sortaoe,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wir«  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  uuxlmum  altitude,  3,500  m. 

d.  moTlog  from  the  eouthwMt  Increased  in  amount  from  3/10  at  the  beginning 
to  8/10  at  the  end  of  the  Sight.  From  1/10  to  9/10  low  St.  moving  from  the  south 
were  present  after  10 :  40  a.  m. 

High  preeaure  was  central  over  Nebraska  and  off  the  southern  New  EngUnd 
ooast,  and  low  praaaure  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  east  of  southern  Florida. 

Oetobm-  9, 1908.— Six.  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  ont, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  alUtude,  4,430  m. 

Dense  tog  prevailed  until  8:60  a.  m.  and  light  fog  until  9:30  a.  m.  From  10/10 
to  7/10  A.-St.  were  visible  after  8:60  a.  m.  and  I/IO  to  3/10  St.  moving  from  the 
nortbwest  after  9 :  30  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  a  high  over  Kansas. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hoar. 


October  10, 1908: 

6:60  a.  m. 

7:09  a.  m 

7:25a.m 

7:50  a.  m. 

8K)9a.m 

8:20  a.  m 

8:38  a.  m 

9:04  a.  m. 

9:16  a.  m 

10:14  a.m. 

I0:SSa.m 

11:17  a.  QL 

11:40  a.m. 

11:65  a.  m 

12:21p.m. 

12:90  p.  m 

October  12,  1908: 

9:32  a.  m 

9:89  a.  m 

9:49  a.m. 

10:14  a.m. 

11:36  a.  m 

11:58  a.  m. 

12:10  p.  m 

12:21p.m. 

12:27  p.  m 

12:84  p.m. 

12:40  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  826  m. 


Air  tem- 
peratore. 


8.2 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
7.8 
7.9 
8.8 
8.8 
8.3 
8.8 
8.9 
9.0 
9.1 
9.4 
10.0 
10.1 

5.0 
5.4 
5.6 
6.6 

7.4 
7.6 

7.4 
7.8 
8.2 
8.4 
8.6 


a 

& 


88 
90 
91 
98 
93 
95 
93 
98 
93 
94 
95 
98 
98 
96 
98 
98 

60 
69 
58 
62 
65 
63 
64 
48 
47 
47 
48 


Wind. 


Dir. 


se. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

se. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

DW. 

nw. 

DW. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


At  different  heights  aboTe 


Height 


MeUn 

p.  9. 

7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
8.6 
5.8 
6.7 
6.8 
5.4 
4.9 
6.3 
7.6 
7.2 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
6.8 

8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
7.2 
6.4 
4.0 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.3 
5.4 


Meiers. 
526 
864 
1,175 
1,518 
2,287 
2,866 
2,760 
8,412 
3,741 
4.182 
4,016 
8,673 
3,221 
2,923 
2,303 
526 

686 

973 

1,186 

2,057 

2,567 

2,195 

1,790 

1,879 

1,100 

849 

526 


Air  tern- 
perature. 


8.2 
8.4 
7.1 
4.9 
8.9 
2.9 
8.5 
0.0 

—  0.6 

—  2.3 

—  3.2 
0.3 
2.8 
2.4 
6.7 

10.1 

5.0 
0.8 
5.3 
2.9 
0.8 


d 
.a 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


88 


se. 
e. 


ese. 
se. 


98 
60 


se. 

■se. 

sse. 

sse. 
fttp 

sse. 

se. 
e. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 


Veloo- 
itj. 


Meters 


p.  s 


7.6 


6.8 
8.9 


1.8  I nnw. 

2.7  ! i  nnw. 


4.4 
2.4 

4.1 

8.6 


48 


nnw. 
nnw. 
nnw. 
nw. 


5.4 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


October  13, 1908: 

4:00  p.m 

4:26  p.  m 

4:85  p.  m. 

4:50  p.m. 

5:00  p.  m. 

5:16  p.  m. 


11.7 
18.3 
12.8 
12.2 
11.1 
10.8 


42 
48 
44 
43 
45 
45 


se. 
•e. 

se. 
ae. 
se. 
se. 


2.2 
1.8 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
3.6 


526 
2,631 
2,140 
1,531 
1,126 

526 


11.7 

4.8 

6.8 

8.8 

10.0 

10.8 


42 


45 


se. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

BSW. 

saw. 
se. 


2.2 


8.6 


Ottoher  10, 1908,— Yomt  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,600  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,167  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  from  the  southeast.  Light  fog  oontlnued 
thru  the  flight.  The  fog  beoame  dense  and  rain  began  just  after  the  flight.  The 
head  kite  entered  the  clouds  at  7:08  a.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Champlaln  and  low  pressure  over  Lake 
Superior.    Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

October  12, 1908.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,300  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,350  meters. 

No  clouds  were  observed. 

High  pressure,  central  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  covered  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Odober  IS,  1908.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.   Wire  out,  2, 195  m. 

A  few  A.  St.  clouds  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  States  and  a  low  over  the 
Canadian  southwest. 


UPPER  AIE  CONDITIONS. 
BEBDLT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Iter,  T>.,  SU  m.  | 


It  dlObreat  b«lghta  iboTg  tcl 


lis 

62 

8W 

*■* 

IS.S 

50 

tl 

I'.IU 

n.e 

^ 

a).« 

M 

W. 

rae 

nw. 

4.B 

SM 

BESHLTB  OF  CAFTITE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


October  17, 190R: 

I9.S 
IS.S 

as!] 

23.1 

a> 
u 

83 
M 

IL 

no. 

11 

s!i 

I.SIB 
1,802 
1,132 

526 

fit 

ne. 

October  14,  J90S.— Five  kites  were  uaed;  lifting  surface,  31,5  sq.  m.    Wire  out, 
8,600  m;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,660  m. 

Ko  clouds  were  vleible. 

High  preeeure,  central  over  West  Virginia,  covered  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country. 

October  15,  1908— Sii  kites  were  used;  littlng  surface,  37.8  eq.  m.    Wire  out, 
7,386  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,9»S  m. 

From  1/10  to  3/10  Ci.-Cu.  moTing  from  the  weat-northwest  were  visible  duriug 
the  flight 

A  high  was  central  over  West  Virginia  and  a  low  over  Manitoba. 

Oelobtr  IS,  19US.—Flve  hltee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  33.5  sq.  m.     Wire  out, 
3,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,000  m. 

Light  haze  prevailed  thruout  the  Sight;  no  clouds  were  vlelble. 

Freeeuro  was  high  over  West  Virginia  and  low  over  Colorado. 

Odaber  17, 1908.~0ae  balloon  wae  used;   capacity,  26.6  cu.  m.     Wire  out, 
S,13«  m. 

During  the  osoenelon  5  CI.  moving  from  the  north  were  present. 

An  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  the  station  and  a  trough  of  low  pres- 
sure extended  from  Uiohlgan  south  westward. 
BHWO 9 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Moun  t  Weather,  Ya. 

,626  10. 

At  different  heights  aboTe  sea. 

Date  and  hoar. 

Air  tem- 
peratare. 

oc. 

18.6 
20.0 
17.8 
20.0 
22.2 
22.2 
22.8 
23.1 
21.7 
21.7 
21.4 
21.1 
21.1 

7.8 
7.8 
7.7 
8.5 
8.8 
8.6 
8.7 
9.2 

6.3 
6.6 
8.8 
7.2 
6.9 
7.2 
7.7 
7.8 

t 

* 
49 
47 
66 
47 
42 
49 
50 
68 
66 
66 
57 
69 
99 

72 
72 
72 
71 
68 
68 
68 
67 

70 
70 
64 
66 

71 
70 
70 
69 

Wind. 

Heii^t 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

1 

1 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
itj. 

October  19,  1908: 

10:88  9r,m. r ...... . 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

e. 

ne. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

ne. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

nw. 

nw. 

ne. 

ne. 

Jf«ter« 
p.t. 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
4.9 
6.4 
6.8 
5.4 
5.4 
4.0 
4.6 
8.6 
8.1 
8.1 

4.5 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.5 

4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
4.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

MeUrt. 

626 

844 

1,244 

1,626 

1,993 

8,015 

8,469 

2,600 

1,901 

1,586 

1,154 

900 

526 

626 

932 

1,218 

1,737 

1,839 

1,117 

926 

626 

026 

827 

1,821 

2,456 

1,860 

1,182 

876 

526 

18.6 

17.6 

15.6 

12.0 

8.5 

1.0 

0.5 

6.2 

9.5 

11.6 

14.6 

17.5 

21.1 

7.8 
8.7 
2.9 
1.6 
8.6 
4.6 
4.9 
9.2 

6.8 
2.2 

—  1.6 
8.8 

11.8 

—  0.2 
2.4 
7.8 

•  •  •  •  •    • 

'59' 
72 

"*67' 
70 

'.'.'.'.v. 

69 

nw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

n. 

n 

xu 

ne. 

ne. 

ene. 

e. 

ne. 

ne. 

ene. 

e. 

e. 

ne. 

ena 

e. 

ene. 

e. 

e. 

ene. 

ne. 

Meters 
p.  t. 

4.9 

10:68  a.  m 

11:10  a.in 

11:80  a.  m 

11-57  a.  m.. . , 

1:00  p,  m^ 

2:12  p.  m. 

8:08  p.  m 

8:?9  p.  m 

8:40  p.  m 

8:57  p.  m 

4:06  p.m. 

4:17  p.  m 

8.1 

October  20, 1908: 
8:08  a.  m. 

4.6 

8:24  a.  m 

8:40  a.  m 

ll:02a.m 

11:22  a.  m. 

11:40  a.  m 

11:44  a.m. 

11:57  a.m.  .„,...,-  - 

4  6 

October  21, 1908: 
7:26  a.  m. 

4.5 

7:40  a.  m. 

9:28  a.  m. 

9:88a.iiL 

9:58  a.  m 

10:10  a.  m. 

10:20  a.  m. 

10:80  a.  m 

i'g 

Odob&r  19 1 1908. ^Fiye  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,500  m. 

Dense  hase  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

A  high  was  central  oyer  Lake  Superior  and  a  low  over  CJolorado. 

Oekier  Jft/,  i^^.— Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  suriaoe,  88.3  eq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,880  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,500  m. 

At  the  beginning  St.  moving  from  the  east  covered  the  sky,  and  tne  haze  was 
nearly  dense.  Clouds  and  haze  became  lighter  after  10  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was 
hidden  in  St.  and  haze  from  8:35  to  10  a.  m.,  and  was  obscured  at  Intervids  until 
11  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  covered  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi.    A  marked  depression  lay  over  North  Dakota. 

October  21^  idO^.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,450  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,200  m. 

A  standing  cloud  was  visible  over  the  Loudoun  Valley  until  9:30  a.  m.  From 
9:30  a.  m.  untU  the  end  of  the  flight  from  3/10  to  9/10  St.  were  visible  moving  from 
the  east  at  an  elevation  of  about  762  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  low  over  Manitoba. 


UPPEB  AIR  CONDITIONS. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


On  Moant  Weather,  Va.,  026  m. 


October  22,  1906: 

7:19  a.m 

7:81  a.  m. 

9:12  a.  m 

9:66  a.  m 

10:18  a.  m 

10:88  a.  m 

10:40  a.m. 

October  28,  1908: 

1:29  p.  m 

1:84  p.m. 

1:46  p.m. 

1:55p.m. 

2:18  p.  m 

2:57  p.  m 

8:20p.m 

8:80  p.  m 

8:00  p.  m 

4HX>  p.  m 

4:20  p.  m. 

4:80  p.  m 

4:86  p.  m. 

October  24, 1908: 

10:86  a.m 

10:02  a.m 

11:28  a.m 

11:00  a.  m 

12:08  p.m 

12:27  p.  m 

12:37  p.  m 

12:89  p.  m 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

6.9 
6.9 
8.1 
8.9 
9.1 
9.8 
9.4 

18.8 
18.8 
18.9 
14.8 
15.4 
15.6 
10w6 
10.6 
15.6 
15.8 
15.8 
15.8 
10.2 

10.6 
15.7 
10.6 
16.9 
16.0 
15.9 
16.1 
16.1 


a 

.a 


89 
89 
86 
85 
82 
81 
80 

100 
100 
94 
94 
85 
85 
86 
85 
86 
85 
89 
89 
90 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Wind. 


Tvi-     I  Veloo- 
^'-        ity. 


e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

8. 

se. 

8. 

se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 


Meien 
p.  t. 
7.2 
7.2 
6.7 
7.6 
5.8 
6.8 
5.4 

7.2 
7.2 
7.6 
8.0 
9.4 
8.0 
8.5 
8.5 
8.5 
8.9 
8.9 
8.6 
8.5 

4.0 
4.0 
8.6 
4.9 
4.5 
4.9 
5.4 
6.4 


At  difibrent  heights  above 


Height 


Meier». 

626 

881 

1,297 

1,631 

1,376 

878 

026 

026 

878 

1,216 

1,494 

2,021 

2,481 

2,996 

2,693 

2,080 

1,936 

1,164 

918 

526 

526 

912 

1,467 

1,668 

1,887 

1,107 

782 

626 


• 

a 

Wii 

Air  tem- 

s 
.a 

peratara 

2 

Dlr. 

M 

oc 

i 

6.9 

89 

e. 

6.4 

eae. 

4.5 

e. 

7.0 

e. 

4.4 

e. 

7.4 

e. 

9.4 

80 

e. 

18.8 

100 

e. 

11.1 

ene. 

10.0 

e. 

8.7 

e. 

7.6 

ese. 

8.9 

•   •  •        mm 

ese. 

6.0 

ese. 

7.0 

ese. 

9.2 

e. 

7.6 

e. 

10.9 

ene. 

12.6 

ene. 

15.2 

90 

e. 

15.6 

100 

se. 

13.1 

se.  . 

10.2 

se. 

9.1 

se. 

10.1 

oC» 

9.1 

se. 

l&O 

se. 

16.1 

loo 

se. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Meiert 
p.  *. 
7.2 


5.4 
7.2 


8.0 
4.0 


5.4 


October  ^^,  I908.^Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  euiface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,688  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,438  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  clouds  moving  from  the  east.  The  leading  kite 
entered  the  base  of  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  881  m.,  and  was  only  occasionally 
visible  thereafter  until  some  three  hours  later,  when  It  emerged  from  the  cloud 
base  In  descending  at  an  altitude  of  about  1,219  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Vermont  and  Wyoming  and  low  southeast  of  Florida  and 
over  Tesas. 

October  23^  1908, — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,096  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,672  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  cloudis  moving  from  the  east  as  follows:  St.  until  3:50 
p.  m.,  Nl.  from  3:50  to  4:20  p.  m.,  and  St.  from  4:20  p.  m.  until  the  end  of  the  flight. 
Light  rain  fell  from  3:50  to  4:20  p.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  Vermont  and  Kew  Hampshire  and  a  low  over  the  South 
Ga^rollna  coast. 

October  24, 1908. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,698  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,591  m. 

Dense  fog  moving  from  the  southeast  and  light  rain  prevailed. 

A  well  developed  low  was  central  over  Iowa.  Pr^ure  was  high  over  New 
England.  At  8  a.  m.  rain  was  falling  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 
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BULLETIN   OF   MOUNT   WEATHEB   OBSEBVATORY. 


BESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  026  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

s 

g 

Wind. 

TTAlMik^ 

Alrtem- 

« 

a 

Wi 

nd. 

Veloo- 
itJ. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height  p,„ture.     :;. 

Dir. 

October  26, 1908: 
6:38  p.  m 

17.2 

68 
70 

a. 

se. 

se. 

Meters 

p,s. 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 

Meters. 

526 

1,101 

526 

17.2 
16.2 
17.2 

62 
"76* 

8. 
B0W. 

se. 

Meters 

p.s, 
2.2 

5:44  p.  m 

17.6 
17.2 

7:00  p.  m 

2.2 

BESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


a.m 
m 
a.m 
a.m 
a.m 
a.m 


October  27, 1906: 

7:35 

7:40 

7:68 

8:88 

9:33 
10:23 

10:88  a.  m 

10:50  a.m 

10:69  a.  m 

11:18  a.m 

October  28, 1908: 

4:03  p.m 

4:26  p.  m 

4:34  p.  m 

6:24  p.  m 

6:39  p.  m 

6:44  p.m 


10.6 
10.6 
10.9 
11.7 
13.7 
16.1 
14.7 
16.0 
16.6 
14.7 

9.4 

8.7 
8.3 
8.3 
8.4 
8.6 


81 

nw. 

4.9 

526 

10.6 

81 

nw. 

4.6 

792 

12.0 

77 

nw. 

3.6 

1,138 

11.0 

73 

nw. 

8.6 

2,039 

5.0 

69 

nw. 

1.8 

2,605 

—  1.9 

68 

nw. 

1.8 

2,927 

—  5,0 

68 

nw. 

2.7 

2,548 

—  2.0 

68 

nw. 

2.2 

1,849 

4.9 

63 

nw. 

8.1 

1,042 

11.0 

66 

nw. 

8.1 

526 

14.7 

100 

nw. 

4.6 

626 

9.4 

100 

nw. 

7.2 

794 

6.5 

100 

nw. 

6.8 

1,010 

5.0 

100 

nw. 

8.9 

1,130 

5.5 

98 

nw. 

8.5 

864 

6.0 

98 

nw. 

8.6 

626 

8.6 

81 


66 
100 


98 


nw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

WBW. 
WBW. 
8W. 
8W. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


4.9 


3.1 
4.5 


8.5 


October  26,  1908. — One  balloon  was  used,  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,524  m. 

During  the  ascension  2/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  were  present. 

Pressure  was  high  over  New  Brunswick  and  low  over  Minnesota,  with  a  sec- 
ondary depression  over  Lake  Ontario. 

October  27^  1908,— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,877  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,962  m. 

About  1/10  A.-Gu.  moving  from  the  southwest  were  visible  during  the  flight, 
and  from  1/10  to  3/10  Gi.  from  the  southwest  after  10:30  a.  m. 

A  slight  barometric  depression  was  central  over  Illinois  and  a  moderate  high 
over  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

Odoher  28, 1908.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  13.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,560  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,067  m. 

Light  rain  fell  until  4:45,  and  dense  fog  continued  until  5:05  p.  m.,  after  which 
the  kites  were  visible  against  a  cover  of  St.  moving  from  the  southwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  low  pressure  was  central  over  Florida.  Another  low  lay  over  Lake 
Superior.  Pressure  was  high  over  the  middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  sea- 
board.   Bain  was  general  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


UPPER  AIR  CX)NDITIONS. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  aDd  hour. 


October  29, 1908: 

7:21  a.m 

7:32  a.  m. 

7:41  a.  m 

7:50  a.  m 

8:28  a.  m i 

9:86  a.  m 

10:21  a.  m 

10:26  a.  m 

10:41  a.m ^ 

10:65  a.  m. 

11:06  a.  m. 

11:11  a.  m 

October  80, 1908: 

2:55  p.  m 

8:00  p.  ni 

8:11  p.  m 

8:80p.in 

8:52  p.  m 

4:01  p.  m 

4:20  p.  m 

4:40  p.  m 

4:49  p.  m. 

6:12p.m 

6:24  p.  m 

5:29  p.  m* 

5:87  pum 

6:42  p.  in. 

October  31,  1908: 

6:59  a.  m 

7:08  a.  m 

7:88  a.  m 

7:46  a.  m 

8:09  a.  m 

8:80  a.  m 

9:10  a.  m 

9:46  a.  m 

10:08  a.  m 

10:20  a.  m 

10:85  a.  m 

10:46  a.  in 

11:06  a.  m 

11:16  a.  m 

11:21  a.m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


s 

• 

(A 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


4.8 
4.4 

4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
6.4 
5.4 
5.6 
5.6 
6.4 
5.6 
5.6 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.8 
7.2 
7.1 
6.9 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.8 

0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
0.6 
1.8 
2.0 

a7 

8.8 
3.4 
8.5 
8.8 
4.8 
4.0 
4.8 
4.4 


96 

nw. 

95 

n. 

95 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

94 

nw. 

94 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

98 

nw. 

98 

11. 

64 

nw. 

59 

nw. 

59 

nw. 

58 

nw. 

58 

nw. 

60 

nw. 

61 

nw. 

64 

nw. 

64 

nw. 

58 

nw. 

49 

nw. 

49 

nw. 

48 

nw. 

45 

nw. 

60 

nw. 

60 

nw. 

68 

nw. 

61 

nw. 

55 

nw. 

58 

nw. 

52 

nw. 

48 

nw. 

50 

nw. 

49 

nw. 

4S 

nw. 

47 

nw. 

48 

nw. 

46 

nw. 

46 

nw. 

Meters 
p.  t. 
6.8 
5.8 
5.4 
5.4 
7.2 
6.8 
5.4 
6.4 
7.2 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

14.8 
13.0 
12.6 
12.1 
12.5 
12.1 
11.6 
12.1 
12.1 
12.5 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.0 

10.8 
9.8 
9.4 
10.7 
18.0 
13.0 
18.4 
18.9 
15.6 
18.0 
16.2 
12.1 
18.0 
12.5 
18.4 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Meters. 

526 

794 

1,148 

1,682 

2,188 

2,574 

2,188 

1,988 

1,516 

1,021 

794 

526 

526 

961 

1,828 

1,919 

2,280 

2,618 

8,103 

2,807 

2,177 

1,751 

1,286 

1,018 

804 

626 

526 

847 

1,393 

1,794 

2,114 

2,591 

8,869 

2,904 

2,796 

2,039 

1,907 

1,656 

1,198 

886 

526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


4.3 
4.8 
4.2 
2.6 
5.8 
2.0 
3.0 
1.4 
5.2 
8.7 
8.9 
6.6 

7.1 
2.5 

—  1.6 

—  6.7 
—11.5 

—  7.0 

—  8.5 

—  7.3 
-10.1 

—  7.9 

—  8.0 

—  1.0 
1.7 
5.8 

0.0 

—  1.8 

—  6.1 

—  8.1 

—  8.0 

—  6.2 
—18.0 

—  9.1 

—  7.0 

—  1.6 

—  0.8 

—  6.2 

—  8.8 

—  0.4 
4.4 


s 

s 
.a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


96 


45 
60 


46 


nw. 

n. 

n. 

ne. 

nv. 

ne. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

n. 

nnw. 

n. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw, 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  s. 

5.8 


^.3 
14.3 


lao 

10.3 


18.4 


October  29, 1908.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,486  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,877  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  during  the  flight.  At  first  only  A.-St.  moving  from  the 
northeast  were  visible,  but  after  8  a.  m.  from  1/10  to  5/10  low  St.  were  present 
moving  from  the  north,  and  at  9:54  a.  m.  light  rain  began  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  flight,  aooompanied  with  light  fog. 

An  active  low  was  central  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  and  an  extensive  high 
over  the  upper  Missouri  Valley. 

October  SO,  1908. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  14,5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,^6  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,334  m. 

Ii'rom  3/10  to  8/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  northwest  were  visible  during  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  a  high  over  Manitoba. 

October  SI,  idO^.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,706  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  appeared  about  9  a.  m.,  increased  to 
2/10  by  10  a.  m.,  and  decreased  to  a  few  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Marked  low  pressure  was  central  over  New  Brunswick.  High  pressure,  central 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  covered  the  United  States,  except  New  England. 
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BULLETIN  OF   MOUNT   WEATHEK  OBSERVATOBY. 


BESULTS  OP  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


On  Mount  WMther«  Ya.,  626  m. 

At  different  heights  aboTe  lea. 

Data  and  hoar. 

Airtom- 
pentare. 

1 

Wind. 

Height 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

Bel.  hum. 

Wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Plr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

NoTember  2, 1908: 
4:82  p.  m 

OG 
8.1 
7.8 
7.8 

68 
64 

■w. 

BW. 
BW. 

Meters 

p.s. 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 

Meiers. 

626 

1,069 

636 

OG 
8.1 
6.2 
7.8 

48 

BW. 

W. 

BW. 

Meiers 
p.s, 
2.7 

4:40  p.  m 

5:06  p.  m 

8.1 

BESULTS  OF  KITE  PLIGHTS. 


November  8, 1908: 

1:46  p.m. 

1:60  p.m. , 

2:16  p.  m , 

2:22  p.  m 

2:46  p.  m 

8:05  p.  m 

8:28  p.  m 

NoTember  4, 1906: 

7:12  a.  m 

7:16  a.m 

7:26  a.  m 

7:88  a.  m 

7:62  a.  m 

8:06  a.  m 

8:88  a.m 

8:68  a.  m 

9:42  a.  m 

10:06  a.  m. 

10:17  a.m 

10:27  a.m 


13.8 
14.4 
18.9 
14.4 

14.9 
14.4 
18.9 

12.2 
12.2 
1Z2 
12.2 
12.8 
12.6 
12.7 
11.7 
12.1 
11.9 
11.9 
11.9 


I 


42 
42 
44 

42 
41 
48 
46 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
68 
66 
64 
66 
66 
66 
66 


8. 

4.9 

626 

18.8 

42 

8. 

8. 

4.6 

743 

12.0 

BSW. 

8. 

4.0 

1,037 

10.9 

W8W. 

BW. 

4.9 

1,410 

7.9 

W. 

8. 

4.9 

1,977 

8.4 

wnw. 

8. 

4.0 

2,604 

—  Z6 

wnw. 

8. 

4.0 

626 

13.9 

46 

8. 

W. 

8.9 

626 

12.2 

66 

W. 

w. 

10.7 

833 

10.6 

w. 

w. 

10.7 

1,283 

6.8 

w. 

w. 

10.7 

1,665 

2.6 

w. 

w. 

10.7 

1,970 

—  0.2 

w. 

w. 

10.7 

2,488 

—  4.5 

w. 

w. 

10.7 

2,844 

—  8.8 

w. 

uw. 

8.9 

2,296 

—  6.1 

w. 

nw. 

11.6 

1.686 

0.1 

w. 

nw. 

10.7 

1,239 

4.1 

w. 

nw. 

8.0 

863 

7.4 

w. 

nw. 

8.0 

626 

11.9 

66 

nw. 

4.0 


4.0 
8.9 


8.0 


November  2,  1908.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  ou.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,494  m. 

During  the  asoension  light  haze  and  2/10  A.-Gu.  moving  from  the  northwest 
were  present. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Virginia  and  low  over  New  Brunswick. 

November  S,  1908.^Thne  kites  were  used;  lifting  surf  ace,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,353  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  flight.    Ko  clouds  were  observed. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior  and  high  pressure  over  western 
Virginia. 

November  4,  ISOS.—Tyro  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,982  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  5/10  Gi.  and  2/10  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  were  present. 
The  lower  clouds  increased  rapidly.  Bain  began  at  8:34,  ended  9:39  a.  m.  At 
9:40  a.  m.  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast  with  St.  At  the  end  of  the  flight  1/10 
A. -St.  and  7/10  St.  were  present. 

Pressure  was  high  over  northern  Minnesota  and  low  over  southwestern  New 
Brunswick. 


UPPEB  AIB  CONDITIONS. 
EE8ULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
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I  On  HoontWnUier.  T*.,SlSm.  | 


U  dmnnt  height!  ibora  h 


HaT«idber^  IMW: 


'hlo 

llittri. 

nw 

s  a 

17 

S.T 

tl 

nv 

S.0 

tan 

EW 

11.1 

H.3 

NovaniferS,  1908.— Two  Ut«a  were  used;  lifting  eurfaoe,  9.1  Bq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,261  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Tbfl  akj  wM  team  1/10  to  1/10  oovered  with  St.-Cu.  moving  Irom  the  northwest. 
From  8;3&  a.  m.  to  the  end  of  the  flight  standing  olouds  were  obserred  over  both 
Tslleys,  to  the  southeast  and  northwest.  Light  snow  flunies  tell  from  9:86  to 
9M  a.  m. 

Pressure  waa  high  dtst  Illinois  and  low  over  the  OuU  of  St.  lAwrenoe. 

JfoKMber  6, 1908.  First  flight:  Three  kites  were  used;  llfUng  surface,  19.4  sq.  m. 
Wire  out,  4,023  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,476  m. 

From  7/10  to  4/10  A.-Ou.  were  visible  until  9:30  a.  m.;  about  3/10  Ci-Cu.  and 
A.-Cu.  thereafter.    All  olouds  were  moving  from  the  northwest. 

Beoond  flight:  Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  9.1  eq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,957 
m.,  at  maximum  altitude.    A  few  Gl.-Cu.  were  visible  near  the  eastern  horizon. 

Low  pressure  was  oentral  over  the  OuU  of  St.  Lawrence.  Pressure  was  high 
over  the  Southern  States. 

Nowmibtr  7,  ISOS.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  13.8  sq.  ro.  Wire  out, 
3,658  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  1/10  to  S/IO  OL  were  visible  moving  from  the  west-northwest.  Light  haze 
prevailed  during  the  flight. 

A  low  was  oentnd  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe  and  a  high  over  the  Texas  ooast. 


94  BULLETIN   OF  MOUNT  WEATHER  OBSEBVATORY. 

RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hoar. 


NoTember  9, 1908: 

7:15  a.  m 

7:25  a.  m 

7:47  a.  m 

8:08  a.  m 

8:20  a.  m 

9:14  a.m. 

10:06  a.  m 

10:40  a.  m 

11:07  a.  m 

11:28  a.  m. 

11:88  a.  m 

11:50  a.  m 

November  10,  1908: 

1:22  p.  m 

1:31  p.m 

1:50  p.  m 

2:04  p.  m 

2:18  p.  m 

2:40  pu  m 

8:07  p.  m 

4:10p.m 

4:25  p^m 

4:88  p.  m 

4:49  p.  m 

4:59  p.  m 

6:01  p.  m 

6:03  p.m 

NoYember  11, 1908: 

7:14  a.m 

7:80  a.m , 

8:10  a.  m 

8:21  a.m , 

8:32  a.  m , 

9:66  a.  m 

11:08  a.m , 

11:28  a.m , 

11:40  a.m 

11:50  a.m 

12:00  noon 

12:07  p.  m 

12:10  p.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  S26  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 


a 

8.9 

9.2 

9.4 

9.6 

10.0 

11.1 

11.7 

11.8 

12.8 

18.4 

13.9 

18.9 

13.0 

18.2 

13.8 

18.8 

12.8 

1&6 

16.0 

16.6 

16.4 

13.9 

8.9 

8.9 

8.6 

8.8 

11.9 
12.1 
12.8 
12.2 
12.1 
11.7 
18.8 
14.2 
14.8 
14.4 
14.8 
14.4 
14.6 


46 
46 
46 
47 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
42 
44 
41 

57 
67 
61 
61 
66 
62 
68 
68 
60 
64 
81 
81 
82 
84 

73 
77 
76 
79 
80 
82 
76 
76 
76 
73 
76 
76 
72 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8W. 

8. 

8W. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

BV7. 

nw. 
uw, 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

se. 
ae. 
sw. 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 

w. 

8W. 
8W. 
W. 

w. 

8W, 
8W. 


Meters 
p.  », 

8.0 
8.0 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.0 
8.0 
7.2 
6.4 
6.4 
4.6 

6.4 
6.4 
4.5 
4.6 
5.4 
6.7 
7.6 
6.7 
6.3 
6.4 
6.7 
8.0 
6.7 
4.9 

8.1 
3.1 
1.4 
8.1 
2.7 
2.2 
8.1 
4.0 
4,0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 


At  different  heights  above 


Meiers. 


626 
926 
1,468 
1,880 
2,194 
8,169 
8,829 
3,164 
2,270 
1,477 
1,022 
528 

626 

874 

1,324 

1,680 

2,136 

2,740 

8,286 

2,628 

2,126 

1.712 

1,324 

832 

678 

626 

626 

8?2 

1,819 

1,702 

1,964 

2,299 

2,873 

2,206 

1,857 

1,514 

1,185 

886 

626 


• 

a 

Air  tem- 

.S 

perature. 

^ 

& 

oc. 

i 

8.9 

46 

11.4 

8.4 

6.6 

4.2 

—  1.5 

-  6.8 

—  2.2 

4.7 

10.8 

18.0 

18.9 

41 

lao 

67 

16.6 

13.0 

9.1 

6.9 

1.8 

-  1.6 

0.9 

8.4 

6.7 

10.4 

14.2 

11.2 

8.3 

84 

11.9 

73 

las 

7.7 

6.9 

8.6 

2.0 

—  0.4 

4.1 

6.1 

7.4 

ia2 

12.0 

14.6 

72 

Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


8. 

8W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W. 

W8W, 

8. 

8. 

B8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

▼8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

▼8W. 

nw. 
nw. 

se. 

8W. 

8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

waw. 

W8W. 
W8W. 
8W. 


Meters 
p.  s. 
8.0 


4.6 

6.4 


4.9 
8.1 


6.4 


N&9emJber  9, 1908. -^Towc  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,020  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

Few  01. -St.  moving  from  the  west,  and  a  light  haze  were  present  during  the 
flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  the  upper  Lakes.  Pressure  was  relatively 
high  over  Florida. 

November  10,  iP09.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,944  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  flight.  From  7/10  to  2/10  Oi.  were  visible  until 
4:20  p.  m.  and  2/10  A.-Ou.  thereafter. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  New  England  and  low  pressure  over  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

November  11, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  5,563  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  4,572  m. 

At  the  be^^nning  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  southwest,  and  light  haze  were 
present.  Light  rain  began  at  7:46  a.  m.  and  ended  at  9:48  a.  m.  5/10  A.-St.  and 
5/10  St.  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  flight. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Wyoming.  Pressure  was 
relatively  low  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


UPPEB  AIH  CONDITIONS. 
EESULT8  OF  KITE  PUGHTS. 


KoTcmbar  1>,  1«M: 


11:U  k.  m  . . 
HoTciBbn  I 
7:1Sb.mi... 


lUVt-m.... 
ll:It*.iii.'." 


OC 

IT'"' 

«Wtn. 

4.B 

2.TM 

i.3 

« 

nw 

W.7 

ssn 

8» 

-2,2 

(6 

S26 

-».S 

uw 

6M 

-10 

; 

—  «.6 

-S.4 

""■* 

2.2 

'«' 

-8.9 

(0 

-11 

•■■«,• 

—  2.2 

M 

—  2.1 
-S.0 

—  *.(! 

0.9 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

6 

■■v.v 

~  S.  3       100 

Novemtur  It,  190S.— Four  kites  were  used;  lUtlng  surtooe,  25.3  eq.  m.  Wire 
out,  K,791  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  Bkr  was  eloudlesa  until  9  a.  m.,  aad  from  that  time  until  the  end  ot  the 
flight  a  tew  8t.-Cu.  were  vlatble  moTliig  from  the  wee t-Dorth west. 

An  eztendve  area  ol  high  pressure  oentral  over  southern  Saskatchewan  over- 
lay nearly  the  entire  country,    Preesore  was  low  over  New  Brunewtch. 

November  IS,  1908. — Three  kites  were  need;  litting  surtaoe,  1B.9  eq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,791  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  tew  St.  near  the  horizon  were  vleible  during  the  flight.  A  tew  Cu.  trom  the 
west-nortbweet  were  vlolble  after  9:22  a.  m.  A  high  was  central  over  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  a  low  over  the  Oulf  of  St.  lAwrence. 

Novfmber  14,  1908.— Your  kites  were  used;  litting  surface,  25.3  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,791  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Snow  began  at  7  a.  m.;  olouds  moving  from  the  southwest.  Dense  fog  set  In. 
at  8:4fi  a.  m.  The  snow  changed  to  sleet  about  10:60  a.  m.  The  head  kite  disap- 
peared into  the  clouds  at  8:26  a.  m. 

High  preesure  was  oentral  over  eastern  Maryland.    Pressure  was  relatively 
low  over  the  Gulf  of  Bt.  Lawrenoe,  Florida,  and  Lake  Superior. 
BHWO 10 
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BESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hour. 


KoTember  16, 1908: 

7:49  a.  m. 

8:12  a.  m 

8:S2a.iiL 

8:56  a.  m. 

9:16  a.  m 

9:42  a.  m 

10:40  a.  m. 

11:30  a.  m 

12:10  p.m... 

12:21p.m. 

12:82  p.  m 

12:87  p.  m 

November  17. 1908: 

9:06  a.m. 

9:18  a.m. 

9:32  a.m. 

9:48  a.m. 

9:54  a.m. 

Noyember  18, 1908: 

8:26  a.  m 

8:89  a.  m 

8:88  a.  m 

9:89  a.  m 

10:02  a.  m. 

10:40  a.  m 

11:00  a.m. 

11:21a.m. 

11:51a.m. 

11:55  a.m. 


On  Mount  Weather^Ya.,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


—0.1 
0.6 
1.0 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
2.8 
8.5 
8.9 
2.8 
8.1 
8.1 

—  3.9 

—  8.8 

—  8.6 

—  8.8 

8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
9.5 
10.0 
10.4 

las 

11.4 
11.1 
11.4 


Wind. 


47 
44 

46 
46 
44 
41 
41 
41 
41 
45 
45 

57 
57 
57 
66 
82 

45 
47 
48 
49 
44 
44 
44 
89 
41 
41 


Dir. 


sw. 
■w. 

aw. 

8W. 
8W. 

sw. 
sw. 
sw. 
sw. 
sw. 
sw. 
s. 

nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 

w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 

p,t. 
5.8 
5.4 
6.4 
5.4 
5.8 
5.8 
6.8 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
6.7 
6.8 

18.4 
13.4 
14.8 
14.8 
14.8 

7.6 

8.0 

7.6 

9.4 

11.2 

10.7 

13.9 

14.8 

21.0 

21.0 


At  different  heights  above 


Height 


Meiert. 

526 
824 
1,271 
1,690 
2,070 
2,460 
8,042 
2,102 
1,696 
1,800 


Air  tem-  j 
perature. 


a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


826 

626 

848 

1,060 

1,506 

526 

526 


1,469 
1,618 
2,341 
1,890 
1,719 
1,444 
837 
526 


Mei&n 

oa 

* 

p.t. 

-0.1 

49 

sw. 

6.8 

—  1.6 

wsw. 

-5.7 

w. 

-  5.7 

w. 

—  7.2 

w. 

-10.2 

w. 

—14.7 

w. 

—  9.6 

w. 

—  7.1 

w. 

—  4.1 

w. 

—  0.1 

•  ••      . 

sw. 

3.1 

45 

8. 

6.8 

-  8.9 

57  J 

uw. 

18.4 

-7.1 

w. 

-  9.1 

w. 

—  8.1 

w. 

—  8.8 

68 

nw. 

14.8 

8.9 

45 

w. 

7.6 

6.5 

wnw. 

2.0 

wnw. 

1.0 

wnw. 

—  1.8 

wnw. 

—  0.5 

wnw. 

—  0.5 

wnw. 

-0.5 

wnw. 

7.9 

wnw. 

11.4 

41 

nw. 

a.  6 

November  16, 1908. ^Fout  kites  were  used ;  lifting  eurfaoe,  26.7  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,791  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  wae  oloudlees  at  the  beginning.  After  8:60  a.  m.  a  few  A.-St.  were 
yiflible  near  the  southern  horizon,  and  a  few  isolated  patches  were  forming  and 
disappearing  over  Loudoun  Valley. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  western  Colorado,  and  pressure  was  low  over 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

November  17,  idO^— Two  Idtes  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  l¥ire  out, 
2,366  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure  was  central  off  the  Texas  coast;  low  pressure  over  New  Brunswick. 

November  18,  idO^.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,486  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  3/10  to  a  few  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  were  yisible  until  10 
a.  m.    During  the  remainder  of  the  flight  the  sky  was  cloudless. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Ontario  and  a  high  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


UPPER   AIR   CONDITIONS. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va. 

,  526  m. 

At  differentheights  above  sea. 

Dmte  and  hoar. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

S 

Wind. 

Height 

Airtem- 
peratnre. 

B 

t 

Wind. 

DIr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

NoTember  19, 1906: 

7;20a.m, 

7:28».m. 

7:54  a.  m 

1.6 
1.6 
2.1 
.  3.1 
6.0 
6.4 
6.9 
7,9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
9.6 
9.7 
9.4 

11.1 
11.4 
11.1 
10.1 
9.4 
8.0 
8.2 
8.1 
8.9 
8.9 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.8 
9.8 
9.7 

6.2 
6.4 
6.8 
6.6 
6.8 
6l2 

f 

84 
84 
82 
75 
65 
68 
64 
61 
57 
57 
67 
62 
52 
51 

52 

60 
52 
65 
61 
68 
69 
70 
72 
72 
68 
67 
66 
64 
61 
68 

60 
59 
64 
66 
68 
50 

BW. 
8W. 

a. 

8. 

8W. 

8. 

86. 

86. 

86. 

a. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw, 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

Be. 

86. 

86. 
86. 

se. 

86. 

1 

Meters 

p.  9, 
7.6 
7.6 
6.7 
7.6 
6i8 
8.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.5 
6.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

4.9 
4.9 
5.8 
9.4 
9.8 
9.8 
8.9 
8.9 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
10.8 
10.7 
9.8 
8.9 

4.9 
5.4 
6.8 
5.8 
5.4 
4.5 

Meters, 

526 

877 

1,498 

1,767 

2,132 

2,950 

8,924 

2,960 

2,489 

1,968 

1,298 

908 

815 

626 

526 

857 

1,029 

1,082 

965 

1,688 

2,199 

2,750 

8,042 

8,839 

8,846 

2,464 

1,646 

1,872 

882 

526 

626 
711 
877 
1,886 
1,141 
526 

1.6 
7.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.0 
1.3 

—  8.5 
2.4 
6l4 
7.2 

11.2 

12.8 

12.4 

9.4 

11.1 
9.9 
8.0 
9.2 

12.1 
4.1 
0.1 

—  4.0 

—  6.5 
—11.4 

—  8.0 
-0.9 

6.6 
8.0 
8.9 
9.7 

6.2 
8wl 
8.5 
7.0 
6.8 
6.2 

"ii' 

62 

"68* 
60 

'**59' 

8W. 

wsw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wsw. 

8W. 
8. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw, 

nw. 

nw. 

86. 

8. 

B8W. 

B8W. 

8. 

se. 

Meters 
p.  s. 
7.6 

8:20a.m 

8:46  a.m. 

9:60  a.  m. 

10:40  a.  m. ......  r  -,  r  t 

11:17  a.m 

11:88  a.in. 

11:49  a.  m 

12:06  p.  "».  r  ,  -  r     -  r  -     - . . . . . . 

12:18  p.  m 

18:20  p.  m 

12:22  p.  m 

4.9 

NoTember  20, 1908: 
7:28  a.  m 

4.9 

7:83  a.m 

7:64  a.  m 

$t18  a,in,   --,-  -^ T-,-  r 

8:44  a.  m 

9:18a.m. 

9:42  a.  m. 

9:66  a.  m 

10:66  a.  In 

11:11a.m. 

11:40  a.  m 

11:68  a.  m 

12:10  p.m. 

12:20  p.  m 

12:85  p.  m. 

12:40  p.m 

8.9 

November  21, 1908: 
2:81  p,m 

4.9 

2:87  p^m 

2:68  p.  m 

4K>8p.m 

4:12  p.m 

4:20  p.  m 

4.5 

November  19,  idO^.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,944  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,791  m. 

At  7  a.  m.  hase  lay  tn  low  banks  over  both  valleys,  and  by  10  a.  m.  light  haze 
surrounded  the  station.  From  a  few  to  3/10  Gi.  were  observed  moving  from  the 
west-northwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  North  Carolina  and  low  north  of  Lake  Huron. 

November  SO,  1908.Slx  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,944  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Gi.-Gu.  and  A.-Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest 
were  visible  in  amounts  decreasing  from  9/10  at  the  beginning  to  few  after  10 
a.  m.  Haze,  present  thruout  the  flight,  obscured  the  kites  from  9:45  until  11:05 
a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  States  and  was  relatively  low 
off  the  Rhode  Island  coast. 

•  November  21, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.    Wire 
out,  1,829  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,500  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless.    Light  haze  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  a  low  over  Saskatchewan. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Moant  Weather,  Va., 

,&26m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Pate  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

s 

s 

1 

wind. 

Height 

Air  tem- 
pera tura 

9 

Wind. 

IHr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

NoTember  23, 1908: 
7:51  a.m 

8.8 
9.0 
9.6 
11.0 
11.1 
11.9 
12.0 
11.9 
11.2 
12.4 

9.1 
&6 
7.8 
10.0 
8.8 
9.2 
9.4 
8.4 
8.0 
8.8 
8.8 
9.8 
9.8 

11.8 
11.4 
11.4 
11.6 
11.6 
11.4 
11.4 
11.4 
11.4 

*8T 
86 
80 
75 
75 
74 
70 
70 
76 
70 

100 

lUO 

100 

99 

100 

96 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

■W. 

8W. 
8W. 

8. 

a. 

8. 
8. 

s. 

8. 

8e. 

8. 

8. 
8. 

a. 

8. 

8. 

se. 
se. 
a. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

8. 

se. 
se. 
se. 
ne. 
se. 
se. 
•e. 
se. 
ae.   . 

Meiers 
p.  s. 
2.7 
8.1 
2.7 
4.5 
4.5 
Z.S 
8.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
5.8 
5.4 
2.7 
2.7 
8.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
7.2 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

Meters. 

526 

922 

1,266 

1,770 

2,126 

1,917 

1,685 

1,185 

865 

526 

626 

887 

1,164 

1,480 

1,636 

2,180 

2,588 

2,016 

1,V64 

1,678 

1,080 

887 

526 

626 

884 

1,285 

1,934 

2,798 

1,749 

1,262 

884 

526 

8.8 
8.8 
8.2 
5.8 
4.8 
4.4 
5.7 
7.8 
9.6 
12.4 

9.1 
9.4 
8.6 
7.5 
9.7 
6.6 
2.5 
4.6 
7.5 
6.3 
9.8 
11.4 
9.8 

11.8 
11.6 
14.0 
11.6 
3.6 
11.9 
14.2 
12.0 
11.4 

"76' 
100 

"166' 

100 



...... 

*io6' 

8W. 

saw. 

aw. 

aaw. 

aaw. 

8W. 
8W. 

asw. 

88V. 

se. 

8. 

a. 
aaw. 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 

aw. 

sw. 

aw. 

sw. 

aaw. 

a. 

8. 

se. 

a. 
a. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

se. 

Meters 
p.  s. 
2.7 

8:03  a. m 

8:45  a.  m 

10:22  a.  m 

11:44  a.  m 

11:57  a.  m 

12:04  p.m 

12:15  p.in 

12:24  p.m 

12:31  p.  m 

8.6 

November  24, 1908: 
7:25  a.  m 

8.6 

7:80  a.  m 

7:44  a.m 

7:58  a.m 

8:28  a.m 

9:81  a.  m 

10:19  a.  m    

10:86  a.m 

10:46  a.  m 

10:58  a.m 

11:06  a.m 

11:17  a.m 

11:24  a.m 

4.0 

November  25,  1908: 
1:18  p.m 

4.9 

1:80  p.  m 

1:58  p.m 

2:35  p.  m 

3:28  p.  m 

8:60  p.  m 

4:00  p.  m 

4:10  p.  m 

4:16  p.  m 

6.8 

November  2S,  1908.^Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.    Wire  out, 
5,944  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  8,048  m. 

At  the  beginning  7/10  Gi.-Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  were  present.    These 
had  diminished  to  2/10  at  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  low  pressure  was  central 
over  southwestern  Kansas. 

November  £4,  IdOS.—FoxiT  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.    Wire  out, 
5,029  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,650  m. 

'  Fog,  dense  at  intervals,  prevailed  during  the  flight.    From  1/10  to  3/10  Ci. 
moving  from  the  west  were  occasionally  visible. 

A  low  was  central  over  Iowa  and  a  high  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

November  £5, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.    Wire 
out,  4,115  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,505  m. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  thruout  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  New  Brunswick  and  low  over  Kansas. 


UPPER  AIR  CONDITIONS. 
RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Uoaat  WMlher.Vi.,  BK 


"I 


it  diOferent  hd(bt>  kbora  Ma. 


NoTembOT  2B,  1908: 

?;StS.::;;::.;:::;.:: 

"C 
1.2 

lis 

9.S 

II 

Id!  8 

1017 

d.e 
i.'e 

s 

100 
100 

is 
1 

M 

88 

7^ 

n 

1. 

i.a 

B.e 
■i.i 

10.7 

i 

Ills 
8.0 
8:0 

ik 
IE 

fi 

MB 
SOO 

!'l 

1,'488 
S26 

DM 

81B 

i:| 

BOO 

°|.7 

17? 
«.S 

s.s 

il 

10.7 

iA 

5.1 
0.7 

ioo 

G2 

«. 

"p'-lio 

6.7 

KoTOT.borIT,l«S: 

12.  B 

S:"*-" 



.Niwenvbcr  fS,  id05.— Three  bltea  were  used;  lUtlng  BurfAce,  i8.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,944  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,839  m. 

Dense  fog  preTolled  tLniout  the  flight. 

Low  presaure  was  oentral  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

ITovembarer,  iWW.— Three  kites  were  uaod;  lITtlng  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  5,466  m.;  at  m&xlmum  altitude,  3,062  m. 

A  few  A. -St.  were  visible  movlog  from  the  west. 

A  hlgb  was  central  over  Missouri  and  minoU)  and  a  low  over  the  QuU  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

November  ts,  1908.— StL  kltee  were  used;  lUting  etufaoe,  32.6  eq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,877  m.;  at  maximum  ^tltude,  2,250  m. 

The  tkj  was  nearly  covered  with  large  A.-Cu.  unUl  about  8:30  a.  m.  and  with 
A.-St.  theteatter.    All  clouds  were  moving  from  the  west. 

Hlgb  pressure  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 
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BULLETIN  OF   MOUNT  WEATHEB  OB8ERVATOBY. 


BE8ULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  boar. 


NoTember  80,  1908 

8:07  a.  m 

8:17  a.  m 

8:80  a.  m 

9:16  a.  m 

10K)0a.in 

10:52  a.  m 

11:29  a.  m 

11:60  a.  m 

12:01  p.m 

12:10  p.  m 

12:14  p.  m 

December  1, 1906: 

7:25  a.m. 

7:84  a.m. 

7:66  a.  m 

8:29  a.  m 

9:00  a.  m 

9:60  a.  m 

10:10  a.m. 

10:60  a.  m 

11:16  a.m. 

11:87  a.  m 

11:61  a.  m. 

12:01p.m. 

12H)9p.m. 

December  2, 1906: 

1:20  p.  m 

1:80  p.  m 

2:19  p.  m 

2:48  p.m. 

2:63  p.m 

8:18  p.  m. 

8:88  p.  m. 

8:68  p.m. 

4:27  p.  m. 

4:40  p.  m 

4:52  p.  m 

4:68  p.  m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

11.6 
12.4 
16.0 
12.4 
16.) 
16.0 
16.4 
16.4 
14.8 
14.8 
14.5 

18.9 
18.8 
18.2 
18.2 
13.6 
1&8 
14.8 
15.4 
16.1 
14.9 
14.8 
14.6 
14.9 

-4.8 

-  4.0 

-  8.9 

-  a6 

-8.6 
-8.7 

-  8.9 

-  Z.9 

-  4.4 

-  4.6 

-  6.0 
-6.0 


a 

.d 

& 


1, 

88 
74 
79 
70 
68 
60 
68 
68 
70 
78 

67 
66 
66 

62 
48 
47 
48 
44 
46 
44 
48 
42 
42 

87 
44 

88 
89 
89 
46 
38 
86 
86 
87 
42 
43 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


BW. 

8W. 

■W. 

BW. 

BW. 

BW. 

BW. 

8W. 

8W. 

8. 

8. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

nw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 

Meters 
p.  t. 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
7.2 
6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
6.4 
8.6 
8.1 
8.1 

7.6 
8.6 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
9.8 
8.9 
7.6 
9.8 
10.7 
10.8 

13.9 

13.4 

18.0 

10.8 

10.8 

9.8 

8.9 

7.6 

9.4 

8.9 

8.8 

8.9 


At  different  beights  above 


Heigbt 


Meters. 

626 

911 

1,868 

2,144 

2,719 

3,164 

2,274 

1,680 

1,270 

9B9 

526 

626 

906 

1,428 

1,890 

2,469 

2,869 

2,468 

1,984 

1,974 

1,600 

1,211 

841 

626 

626 

842 

1,472 

2,036 

2,294 

3,145 

2,734 

2,202 

1,669 

1,164 

889 

626 


Alrt«n- 
perature. 


11.6 

14.1 

10.7 

10.2 

7.4 

8.6 

7.8 

11.8 

10.8 

18.2 

14.5 

18.9 

10.9 

6.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

6.1 

7.0 

0.0 

1.9 

6.0 

10.0 

14.9 

—  4.8 

—  9.0 
—18.5 
—11.5 
—10.0 
—12.7 
—10.5 
—18.6 
—16.0 
—12.2 

—  9.1 

—  6.0 


88 


78 
67 


42 

37 


48 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


BW. 

8W. 

BW. 

BW. 

8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

BW. 

BW. 

BW. 

8. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  s. 

8.0 


8.1 

7.p 


10.3 
18.9 


8.9 


November  SO,  1908.^Thiee  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,096  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  A. -St.  moving  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flight.  The  clouds  gradually  became  thinner  and  at  the  end  of  the  flight  6/10  Gl. 
and  3/10  A.-St.  were  present. 

An  extensive  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  Wisconsin.  Pressure  was 
relatively  high  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

December  1, 1908.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,066  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,734  m. 

Low  A.-Ou.  nearly  covered  the  sky  until  8:15  a.  m.  when  Cl.-St.  appeared. 
Cloudiness  had  decreased  to  4/10  by  10  a.  m.  After  10:45  a.  m.  Ci.-St.,  Ci.-Ou., 
and  St.-Ou.  moving  from  the  northwest,  covered  about  8/10  of  the  sky.  Clouds 
moved  from  the  west,  except  where  noted. 

Pressure  was  low  north  and  east  of  the  Lakes.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
was  covered  by  an  extensive  area  of  very  high  pressure  central  over  northeastern 
Wyoming. 

December  2,  1908.^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,800  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,500  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Missouri  and  Kansas.  A 
low  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


w 
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RESULTS  OP  KITE  PLIGHTS. 


• 

On  Mount  Weather,  Ya. 

,626  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

a 

B 

Wind. 

Height. 

Airtem- 
peratare. 

• 

a 
S 

t 

wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

December  3, 1908: 
9:37  a.m. 

—  7.3 

—  7.2 
-7.1 

—  6.9 

—  6.0 

—  5.0 

—  4.8 

—  5.0 

—  4.7 

—  4.3 

—  4.8 

—  4.5 

—  5.2 

—  5.2 

—  4.8 

—  8.6 

—  8.2 

—  2.8 

—  2.8 

—  2.6 

—  2.2 

—  1.6 

—  1.7 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.6 
0.4 
0.8 

1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 

i 

62 
54 
54 
54 
44 
48 
84 
84 
88 

47 
47 
51 
87 
68 
58 
50 
52 
68 
48 
00 
64 
64 
45 

86 
86 
85 

90 
92 
96 

81 

81 
78 
76 
77 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

BW. 
BW. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
9. 
BW. 

Be. 

se. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
B. 

8. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

Meters 

p.  e. 

13.4 

12.1 

10.8 

11.6 

10.8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

10.8 
9.8 
0.8 
6.3 
6.3 
8.0 
6.8 
4.0 
7.6 
6.8 
8.0 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 

4.9 
6.4 
0.4 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 

6.8 
4.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 

Meiert. 

626 

869 

1,026 

1,420 

1,854 

1,628 

1,009 

889 

626 

026 
1,007 
1,870 
1,816 
2,308 
2,930 
3,602 
8,026 
2,704 
2,243 
1,8N» 
1,378 
981 
026 

526 
902 
1,215 
1,860 
772 
026 

026 
967 
1,470 
781 
026 

—  7.3 
—12.0 

—  9.8 

—  6.6 

—  6.6 

—  4.3 

—  5.2 

—  7.5 

—  4.7 

—  4.3 
1.9 
0.0 

—  0.8 

—  4.6 

—  1.3 

—  6.0 

—  0.6 

—  1.8 

—  3.6 

—  1.0 
2.9 

a3 

—  1.7 

0.9 
-1.5 

—  8.8 

—  0.6 

—  2L9 
0.8 

1.1 

—  2.6 

—  6.2 

—  2.0 
1.0 

•  •  •  ■    •  • 

**88* 

47 

"'is' 

85 

"ii* 

81 

"77' 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

uw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

BW. 
BW. 
frW. 
BW. 
BW. 

■w. 

WBW. 

BW. 

W8W. 

BW. 

BW. 

BW. 

■W. 

s. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
n. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

Meiert 
p.: 
18.4 

9:54  a.  m. 

10KKIa.m. 

10:16  a.m. 

11:01  a.m. 

11:50  a.m. 

12:02  p.  m 

12:06  p.  m,  -  - ,  ^  - . . . , , 

^S;00p.m., ..,--..., 

6  7 

December  4, 1906: 

7:17  a.m. 

7:26  a.  m 

10.3 

8:04  a.  m. 

8:26  a.m. 

8:44a.iii 

8:55  a.m. 

9:82  a.  m 

10:02  a.m. 

10:88  a.m. 

10:48  a.m. 

10:58  a.m. 

llH)6a.m. 

11:18a.m. 

11:28  a.m 

i'o 

December  5,  1908: 
7:25  a.m 

4.9 

7;34  a.wi.. .. , , 

7:46  a.m 

9:07  a.m 

9:28  a.  m 

9:80  a.  m 

8.1 

2d  flight 
1:11  p.  m 

6.8 

1:27  D.m 

2:13  p.  m 

2:30  p.  m 

2-J4p.m 

7.6 

DeoeimbeT  5,  i^O^.^Pour  kites  were  used;  lifting  suzfaoe,  23.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  haze  prevailed.    A  few  Gi.  were  present  moving  from  the  west-northwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  West  Virginia  and  low  over  South  Dakota  and  Lake 
Superior. 

Deeefoiber  4, 1908, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,096  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  Ci.-St.  and  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west.  A  solar 
halo  was  visible  from  9:40  to  9:50  a.  m.  A  few  A.-Gu.  obscured  the  head  kite  from 
10:06  to  10:10  a.  m.  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,900  m. 

A  low  was  over  Lake  Huron,  with  a  secondary  depression  over  Arkansas.  Pres- 
sure was  high  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

December  5, 1908. — During  the  first  flight  three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface, 
18.9  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  3,000  m.;  at  ma^mum  altitude,  2,600  m. 

About  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  northwest  at  a  height  of  1,000  m.  were  visible 
until  8:28  a.  m.,  and  10/10  Kb.  thereafter.    Light  snow  fell  after  8:28  a.  m. 

In  the  second  flight  two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,323. 

From  10/10  to  3/10  St.  were  visible  moving  from  the  west-northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  hlgn  was  central  over  Illinois,  and  a  low  over  Kew  Brunswick. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


1 

On  Mount  Weather,  Va., 

626  m. 

At 

• 
different  heights  above  sea. 

Pate  and  hour. 

Alrtem- 
pevatuie. 

• 

a 

s 
.d 

t 

Wind. 

Height 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

a 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Yeloe- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
Ity. 

December  7,  1908: 

9:22  a.  m 

9:34  a.  m 

1.4 
2.4 
8.7 
8.1 
8.7 
3.8 
8.8 
4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
4.0 
4.1 

-6.7 
—6.7 
-6.8 
-4.1 
-5.9 
—6.0 
—4.8 
—8.9 
—8.3 
—3.8 
—2.8 

—2.1 
—1.9 
-1.7 
-1.8 
-1.1 
-0.1 
—0.4 
-0.7 
—0.6 
-0.6 
-0.6 
—0.2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

84 

72 

68 

66 

66 

70 
70 
70 
70 
63 
67 
67 
64 
62 
62 
68 

66 

68 
66 
60 
60 
60 
58 
68 
69 
69 
69 

66 

1 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

BW. 
BW. 
BW. 
BW. 
BW. 
BW. 

w. 

W. 

nw. 
w. 
1  w. 
w. 

Meiert 

p.  9, 

10.7 

10.7 

9.8 

las 

9.8 
9.8 
20.6 
20.6 
17.9 
18.8 
18.4 
12.6 

10.7 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
12.1 
10.7 
8.9 
7.2 
6.8 
7.2 
7,2 

4.6 
6.4 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.6 

Meter*. 

626 

807 

1,124 

1,696 

2,000 

8,012 

2,867 

1,746 

1,824 

1,086 

777 

626 

626 

897 

1,618 

1,762 

2,789 

8,416 

2,630 

1,798 

1,876 

908 

626 

626 

914 

1,287 

1,684 

1,844 

2,698 

2,167 

1,821 

1,668 

1,218 

777 

626 

1.4 
8.6 
8.0 
1.6 

—  1.3 
-6.2 

—  2.4 
8.4 
8.4 
0.1 
1.8 
4.1 

—  6.7 
—10.4 

—  6.2 

—  2.6 

—  9.0 
—14.6 

—  8.4 

—  &6 

—  6.9 

—  9.6 

—  2.8 

—  2.1 

—  4.8 

—  8.7 
—12.4 

—  9.9 
-18.8 

-  11.7 
-12.4 
—11.7 

—  9.3 

—  6.8 
-0.2 



"m" 

70 
****** 

.  ■   .  .  a   . 
..... 

'  "  IJL  * 

68 
66 

"66* 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

BW. 

wsw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

BW. 
WBW. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

Meier* 
p.*. 
10.7 

9:17  a.  m 

10: 16  a.  m 

10:47  a.  m 

11:28  a.  m 

11:68  a.m. 

12:20  pwm 

12:88  p.  m 

12:60  p.  m 

1:09  p.  m 

1:18  p.  m 

12.6 

December  8,  1908: 

7:41  a.  m 

7:66  a.m 

10.7 

8:27  a.  m. 

8:S2  a.  m 

9:16  a.m. 

10:17  a.  m 

10:68  a.  m 

11:24  a.  m 

11:88  a.m 

11:44  a.m 

11:61  a.m 

7.2 

December  9,  1908: 
7:26  a.  m 

4.6 

7:41  a.m 

8:00  a.  m 

8:20  a.  m 

8:40  a.  m 

9:14  a.  m 

10:09  a.  m 

10:80  a.  m 

10:40  a.m 

10:48a.m 

10:66  a.  m 

10:69  a.  m 

4.5 

December  7,  id6)^.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  prevailed  at  the  beginning.  The  rain  ended  at  9:44 
a.  m.  and  the  fog  lifted  at  11:40  a.  m.  3/10  A.-St.  and  5/10  S.-Cu.  moving  from 
the  southwest  were  present  after  11:40  a.  m.  The  sky  was  clearing  in  the  north- 
west.   The  S.-Gu.  were  not  reached  by  the  kites. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron.  Pressure  was  high  over  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  eastern  Kansas. 

December  8,  i^^.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,000  m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,600  m. 

A  few  Cl.-St.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  low  over  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

December  9, 1908.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surf  ace,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  were  present. 
These  began  to  disappear  rapidly  at  8:40  a.  m.  and  at  9:10  a.  m.  the  sky  was  al- 
most clear.  A  thin  sheet  of  high  clouds  formed,  producing  a  solar  halo  which 
lasted  from  9:14  to  9:20  a.  m.  The  clouds  lowered  rapidly  and  snow  began  at 
9:42  a.  m.  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight.  The  base  of  the 
clouds  from  which  the  snow  was  falling  was  about  1,200  m.  above  sea  level. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Mississippi,  and  was  relatively  low  over  Vermont. 
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RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya., 

626  m. 

At  diflRBient  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and  boor. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

a 
1 

Wind. 

Height 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

Wind.    . 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Decrnnber  10, 1908: 
7: 16  a.  m.  t 

—  6.8 

—  6.9 

—  6.3 

—  6.8 

—  6.0 

—  8.8 

—  3.1 

—  3.1 

—  2.2 

—  1.7 

—  1.7 

—  0.2 

—  0.4 

—  0.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.2 
0.0 

—  0.6 

—  0.9 

—  0.4 

—  0.8 

68 
66 
80 
67 

86 
83 
85 
80 
78 
78 

79 
81 
79 
76 
69 
69 
63 
64 
58 
60 

XL 

n. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

Meiers 
p.t. 
4.0 
3.6 
8.6 
2.7 
2.7 

6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
7.2 
6.4 
6.4 

17.4 
17.9 
13.9 
14.8 
18.8 
19.7 
19.7 
14.3 
18.9 
13.9 

Metert. 
526 
661 
898 
701 
626 

626 

984 

1,227 

2,120 

2,666 

626 

626 
1,019 
1,247 
1,706 
2,211 
1,964 
1,611 
1,297 
826 
626 

—  6.8 

—  7.2 

—  9.6 

—  7.2 
-6.0 

—  8.8 
6.2 
4.9 

—  1.6 

—  1.9 

—  1.7 

—  0.2 

—  8.9 

—  7.7 
-11.6 

—  7.2 
-8.7 

—  6.7 

—  8.6 

—  4.0 

—  0.8 

"67' 
86 

"Ys 

79 
'69* 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

8. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

SW. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

Meters 

p.  9, 

4.0 

7:22  a.  m 

7:48  a.  m 

8:16  a.  in. .  r .  r. . T  -^  T 

8:37  a.  m 

2L7 

December  11,  1908: 
7:W)  a.  m 

6.4 

7'40  L  m 

7:69  a.  ni 

8:26  a.  m 

8:87  a.  m 

8:40  a.  m 

5.4 

Deonmber  12,  1908: 
8:81  a.  m. 

17.4 

8:40  a.  in 

9:06a.Tn 

9:29  a.  ni 

9:^  a.  m. 

1 0:09  a.  m 

10:87  a.  m 

10:59a.ni 

11:16  a.  UL 

11:23  a.  in.  

18.9 

December  10, 1908,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  800  m. 

A  few  St.-Cu.  were  observed  near  the  western  horizon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flight;  at  7:40  a.  m.  a  few  Gl.  appeared  moving  from  the  northwest. 

An  area  of  high  pressure  central  over  northern  New  York  overlay  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Blver.    Pressure  was  low  over  Manitoba  and  Kansas. 

December  11, 1908,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  8t.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  until  8:30  a.  m. 
and  with  Nb.  thereafter.  Heavy  snow  began  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  flight.  Just  before  the  snow  began  an  unusually  heavy  electric  dis- 
charge was  observed,  when  the  earth  connection  at  the  reel  was  broken. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes.  High  pressure  prevailed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

December  12,  1908,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest,  with  a  lower  layer  from  the  north- 
west, nearly  covered  the  sky  until  9:15  a.  m.  By  9:45  a.  m.  only  3/10  St.-Gu.  mov- 
ing from  the  west-northwest  were  visible.  Gl.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  appeared 
about  10  a.  m.  At  the  end  1/10  each  Gl.-Gu.  and  St.-Gu.  were  present.  The  head 
kite  entered  the  St.-Gu.  at  8:43  a.  m.  at  about  1,170  m.  The  clouds  cleared  away 
from  the  kites  at  9:55  a.  m.    The  last  500  m.  of  wire  was  covered  with  frost. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Nantucket.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  over 
Mississippi. 
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DtixvKher  14,1909.— ^xiMx  kltesweraused;  lifting  aurfaoe,  35.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.,  at  the  mftztmuii)  altitude. 

From  3/10  to  3/10  A.-Cu.  moving  rrom  the  nortliweet,  were  present  from  the 
beginning  to  10:30  a.  m.  snd  from  4/10  to  8/10  a.  thereafter.  A  aolar  Iialo  was 
visible  from  S:16  a.  m.  to  9:17  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Great  Lakes,  wltti  a  seooodary  depreseloD  over  Uke 
North  Oaroltna  coaet.     Fresaure  was  high  over  Kevada  and  Colorado. 

Dtcefiiber  It,  f£iUf.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  S&.3sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6.670  m. 

Tbe  sky  was  overcast  with  Ci.-8t.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  and  A.-Bt. 
moving  from  the  northwest.     A  solar  halo  was  visible  after  8:15  a.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  western  North  Carotins.  Pressure  was  rela- 
tively low  over  the  8t.  Lawrence  Valley. 

.December  16, 1908. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  35.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Prom  2/10  to  a  few  01. -Cu.  moving  from  the  west  were  visible  until  11:00  a.  m. 
From  3/lU  to  6/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  were  visible  from  B:10  to  9:16 
«.  ro..  and  from  11:08  until  the  oluse  of  the  flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  Ohio  and  a  low  over  New  Brunswick. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  hoar. 


Deoember  17, 1906: 

8:47  a.  ID 

9:08  a.m. 

9:60  a.  m 

10:16  a.  m 

11:07  a.  m 

11:17  a.m 

11:88  a.  m 

December  18, 1908: 

9:48  a.  m    

9:56  a.m. 

10:04  a.  m 

10:20  a.  m 

10:85  a.  m 

10:42  a.  m 

Deoember  19, 1908: 

7:46  a.  m 

7:58  a.  m 

8:88  a.  m 

9:09  a.  m. 

9:88  &m 

9:53  a.  m 

10:16  a.  m 

10:48  a.  m 

11:10  a.  m 

ll:28a.m 

11:83  a.  m 

11:41  a.  m 

11:50  a.  m 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  526  m. 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


a 

-  ai 

-0.2 

-  ai 

-0.1 
-0.8 
-0.4 
-0.6 

9.6 
11.7 
12.9 
14.6 
16.0 
15.0 

-  8.1 

-  2.8 

-  1.8 

-  0.8 

-  ae 

-  0.4 
-0.8 

1.8 
1.1 
1.8 
0.6 
1.1 
1.1 


a 

9 
& 


It 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

88 
85 
81 
73 
78 
78 

78 
76 
78 
68 
69 
69 
66 
64 
70 
78 
76 
71 
71 


Wind. 


Dir. 


ee. 
«e. 

se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 

w. 
sw. 

sw. 

8W. 

sw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

se. 

»e. 

sse. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

ssw. 

S8W. 
flSW. 

ssw. 
ssw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meier* 
p.  ». 
8.3 
7.2 
6.3 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
7.6 

4.0 
8.0 
8.5 
6.7 
5.8 
S.8 

3.1 

3.6 
0.7 
1.8 
2.7 
2.7 
8.6 
2.7 
4.0 
3.1 
8.6 
2.7 
2,7 


At  different  heights  abore 


Height. 


Metere. 

526 

777 

967 

1,280 

1,768 

2,106 

526 

526 

912 

1,217 

1,884 

2,899 

526 

526 
871 
1,543 
1,916 
2,385 
2,884 
8,180 
2,804 
2,127 
1, 666 
1,419 
1,180 
526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


—  ai 

—  1.2 

—  1.9 

—  1.0 

4.0 
4.4 

—  0.6 

9.6 

18.5 

11.5 

7.6 

8.0 

15.0 

—  8.1 

—  2.6 

—  5.8 

—  8.0 

—  3.9 

—  8.1 

—  9.7 

—  8.7 

—  4.0 

—  2.2 

—  6.7 

—  4.3 

1.1 


a 


/. 


00 


100 
88 


73 

78 


71 


Wind. 


Dir. 


se. 
se. 
sse. 

8. 

HW. 

WSW. 

se. 
w. 

WSW. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
sw. 

nnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

ssw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.  t. 
8.8 


7.6 
4.0 


5.8 
&1 


2.7 


December  17, 1908.— T'wo  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  thruout  the  flight.  Light  rain  began  at  9:40  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinued thru  the  night. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Missouri  and  high  over  Ontario,  with  relatively  high 
pressure  over  southern  Florida. 

December  18,  l^OS.—Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,400  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  2/10  to  5/10  St.  Gu.  were  visible  during  the  flight. 

An  active  low  was  central  over  Lake  Erie,  with  a  secondary  depression  over  the 
New  Jersey  coast.    Pressure  was  high  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  over  Florida. 

Deoember  19, 1908.^FonT  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  1/10  to  2/10  Gi.  moving  from  the  west  were  visible  until  8:46  a.  m.  From 
1/10  to  9/10  St.-Gu.  from  the  west  were  visible  during  the  entire  flight.  The  head 
kite  was  in  the  clouds  from  9:26  to  10:19  a.  m.  and  from  11:23  to  11:33  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Superior.  A  high,  central  over  Idaho,  covered  the 
entire  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  country. 
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DconnhW'  13,  ItM: 


iVom6er'f,/9t)^.— Three  kites  were  UBed;  lUtlDgeurTaoe,  le.&aq.  m.  Wire  out, 
S.OOO  m.,  at  niKilmuin  altitude. 

At  the  begicmlng  of  the  Sight  9/10  CI. -St.,  moving  from  the  west  tmd  6/10  A.-8t. 
moylng  from  the  weet-eouthwest  were  observed.  During  the  flight  the  C3.-St. 
iDoreaeed  to  6/10  and  the  A.-8t.  decreoaed  to  3/10.  A  solar  halo  was  visible  from 
10:55  a.  m.  to  the  end  of  flight. 

A  low  pressure  area  was  oeotnl  over  Ontario.  A  high,  central  over  Utah,  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  South  Atlantto  States. 

DeeeoAer  ts,  laoH—Thrm  kites  were  used;  lilting  surface,  19.1sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,300  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,900  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  Bt.  until  9:30  a.  m.  and  with  Nb,  thereafter.  The 
directiOD  was  east-southeast  until  10:15  a.  m.  and  east  thereafter.  Light  anow 
began  at  9:30  a.  m.  and  oontlnued  until  the  dose  of  the  flight.  The  bead  kite  was 
obscured  b7  clouds  from  10:06  to  10:3S  a.  m.  and  occiBlonally  between  10:60  and 
10:66  a.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  a  low  over  Oeorgla  and 
Florida. 

D«xmbtr  tS,  1908— Four  Idtee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,500  m. 

A  few  St.-Ou.  were  visible  until  B:46  a.  m. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  New  England  to  Louisiana.  Frassura 
wae  relatively  low  off  Nantucket. 


UPPER   AIR   CONDITIONS. 
BE8TTLTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and  honr. 


DMenbtrH.  ItOB: 

•>C 

B:08..iii 

ftaTLm 

-8.7 

jftMtm. 

ll:»«-in. 

-^1 

•Sr^':!-^: 

I^».m. 

Diwmtar  »,  iowi 

*'* 

tStZ:.-:v.:v. 

z\i 

iitW(ua»r,Vk.,S 


U  dlllbnnt  heigh  la  BboTe 


z 

4.8 

828 

t^ 

—  4.  7  1       98 

4.8 

8.8 

..J    » 

wiw 

,«33 

—  2.4  ■ 

78     ». 

lo 

-f  J    

ISw 

-0.6   

78     iiw. 

13.4 

m 

-1.8        78 

n« 

18  4 

68 

"■"■ 

18.  a 

6W 

-M|      88 

'" 

Decanter  S4, 190S.~Tbtwi  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  G,3D0  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Low  Bt.  olouds,  the  base  about  GO  m.  above  the  mountain  at  the  beginning  of 
tb«  Bight,  gradually  lowered,  enveloping  the  station  In  light  fog  at  6:40  &.  m.  and 
dense  fog  from  S:06  a.  m,  to  9 :34  a.  m.  Thereafter  the  fog  graduatty  dissipated, 
and  the  leading  kite  was  visible  after  10.07  a.  m.  beneath  a  layer  of  St.-Cu.  mov- 
ing from  the  weet  and  oovering  the  whole  sky. 

Preasure  wae  high  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  and  low  over  Lake  Superior. 

Daxiabtr  SS,  1908.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  35.3  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,800  ro.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,000  m. 

From  2/10  to  4/10  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  were  visible  until 
11:63  a.  m.  From  1/10  to  8/10  St.  moving  from  the  weet  were  visible  tbruout  tbe 
night.    The  head  kite  disappeared  at  11:59  a.  m.  for  about  five  minutes. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Huron,  and  a  high  over  Utah  and  Colorado. 

December  te.  190S.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  lO.Bsq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,600  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Snow  fell  until  8:50  a.  m.,  when  1/10  CI. -St.  and  6/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the 
wee t-north west  were  vlelble.  Only  6/10  St.-Cu.  were  present  at  the  end.  Small 
St.-Cu.  pMt  under  the  head  kite  at  9:04  a.  m. 

Low  preaaare  was  central  east  of  Halne.  Preeeure  was  high  over  the  Gulf 
States. 
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Deceniber  U,  1908: 


^!S".1S^''-.!'^: 

rM*.m. 

«;^*»- 

•sr^.:'':.r: 

i>;«mb.;si,"i«»; 

s.'ots 

3,'SII 


«  present  &Dd  iMDtlnu«d  durlDg 
the  remainder  of  the  Sight. 

High  preeeure  was  oentral  over  TlrglnlA  &nd  waa  low  over  New  Brunswick. 

DMcmbar  t9, 1908.— TXm«  kites  were  used;  lilting  surtaoe,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

CI. -St.  moTlag  from  the  west-northweet  Inoreaaed  from  few  at  8:30  a.  m.  to  3/10 
at  the  ead  of  the  Qlgtit. 

High  pressure,  oentral  over  the  station,  covered  the  eBst«rn  United  States. 

December  SO,  i^O?.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  1B.9  aq.  m.  Wire 
out,  5,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  moving  from  the  southwest  thruout  the  flight. 
The  head  kite  was  Id  the  clouds  from  8:30  to  9:36  a.  m. 

A  high  was  oentral  over  New  Brunswick  and  a  low  over  I^ke  Superior. 

Deambtr  SI,  i90^.— Three  kltee  were  ueed;  lifting  surface,  12.8  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude.     The  eky  woe  cloudless. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure,  oentral  over  the  Dakotas,  covered  prooUoally 
the  whole  country,  exoepting  New  York  and  New  En^and.  A  low  was  over  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Pate  and  boar. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


December?,  1908: 

9:22  a.  m , 

9:34  a.  m , 

9:17  a.  m 

10:16  a.  m 

10:47  a.m 

11:28  a.  m , 

11:68  a.  m , 

12:20  p.  m 

12:88  p.  m , 

12:60  p.m 

1:09  p.  m 

1:13  p.m , 

Decembers,  1908: 

7:41  a.m.....  .... 

7:66  a.  m , 

8:27  a.m. 

8:82  a.  m 

9:16  a.  m ... 

10:17  a.  m 

10:68  a.m. , 

11:24  a.  m 

11:38  a.m 

11:44  a.  m , 

11:61  a.m 

December  9,  1908: 

7:25  a.  m 

7:41  a.m 

8:00  a.m. 

8:20  a.m 

8:40  a.  m 

9:14  a.  m 

10:09  a.  m , 

10:80  a.  m 

10:40  a.  m 

10:48  a.  m 

10:56  a.  m 

10:69  a.  m 


Airtem- 
pemtare. 


1.4 

2.4 
8.7 
8.1 
3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
4.0 
4.1 

-8.7 
-6.7 
-6.8 
-4.1 
—5.9 
—6.0 
—4.3 
—3.9 
—3.3 
—3.8 
—2.8 

—2.1 
—1.9 
—1.7 
—1.8 
-1.1 
-0.1 
—0.4 
-0.7 
—0.6 
-0.6 
-0.6 
—0.2 


a 

s 


It 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

84 

72 

68 

66 

65 

70 
70 
70 
70 
63 
67 
57 
64 
52 
62 
58 

66 

58 
56 
60 
60 
50 
58 
68 
69 
69 
69 
66 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

8W. 
8W. 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
W. 

w. 

nw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 

p.  t. 

10.7 

10.7 

9.8 

las 

9.8 
9.8 
20.6 
20.6 
17.9 
18.8 
18.4 
12.6 

10.7 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
12.1 
10.7 
8.9 
7.2 
6.8 
7.2 
7,2 

4.5 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 


At  different  height!  aboTe  sea. 


Height 


Mderi. 

626 

807 

1,124 

1,596 

2,000 

8,012 

2,857 

1,746 

1,824 

1,086 

777 

526 

526 

897 

1,518 

1,762 

2,789 

8,416 

2,630 

1,798 

1,875 

908 

626 

626 

914 

1,287 

1,684 

1,844 

2,698 

2,167 

1,821 

1,668 

1,218 

777 

526 


Air  tem- 
perature. 


1.4 
3.6 
8.0 
1.5 

—  1.3 

—  6.2 

—  2.4 
8.4 
8.4 
0.1 
1.8 
4.1 

—  6.7 
—10.4 

—  5.2 

—  2.5 

—  9.0 
—14.6 

—  8.4 

—  8.6 

—  6.9 

—  9.6 

—  2.8 

—  2.1 

—  4.8 

—  8.7 
—12.4 

—  9.9 
—18.8 

-  11.7 
-12.4 
—11.7 

—  9.3 

—  6.8 
-0.2 


a 


Wind. 


Dir. 


100 


66 
70 


63 

66 


66 


nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

8W. 
W8W. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

8W. 
W8W. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.s. 
10.7 


12.6 
10.7 


7.2 
4.6 


4.5 


December  7,  idO?. —Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  prevailed  at  the  beginning.  The  rain  ended  at  9:44 
a.  m.  and  the  fog  lifted  at  11:40  a.  m.  3/10  A.-St.  and  5/10  S.-Ou.  moving  from 
the  southwest  were  present  after  11:40  a.  m.  The  sky  was  clearing  in  the  north- 
west.   The  S.-Gu.  were  not  reached  by  the  kites. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron.  Pressure  was  high  over  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  eastern  Kansas. 

December  8,  i^<9.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,000  m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,600  m. 

A  few  Ci.-St.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  low  over  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

December  9,  i^^.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.,  at  minimum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  were  present. 
These  began  to  disappear  rapidly  at  8:40  a.  m.  and  at  9:10  a.  m.  the  sky  was  al- 
most clear.  A  thin  sheet  of  high  clouds  formed,  producing  a  solar  halo  which 
lasted  from  9:14  to  9:20  a.  m.  The  clouds  lowered  rapidly  and  snow  began  at 
9:42  a.  m.  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight.  The  base  of  the 
clouds  from  which  the  snow  was  falling  was  about  1,200  m.  above  sea  level. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Mississippi,  and  was  relatively  low  over  Vermont. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va., 

626  m. 

At  dilforent  heights  abOTe  sea. 

Date  and  hour. 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

• 

a 

0 

t 

Wind. 

Height 

Air  tem- 
perature. 

i 
t 

Wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
itj. 

Dir. 

Veloo. 
Itj. 

December  10, 1908: 
7:16  a.  m 

OG 

—  6.8 

—  6.9 

—  6.3 

—  5.8 

—  6.0 

—  8.8 
-8.1 

—  3.1 

—  2.2 

—  1.7 

—  1.7 

—  0.2 

—  0.4 

—  0.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.2 
0.0 

—  0.6 

—  0.9 

—  0.4 

—  0.8 

68 
66 
69 
67 

85 
83 
85 
80 
78 
78 

79 
81 
79 
76 
69 
69 
63 
64 
58 
59 

n. 

n. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

B. 

B. 

8. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

Meten 

P.M. 

4.0 
8.6 
3.6 
2.7 
2.7 

5.4 
6.4 
&4 
7.2 
5.4 
6.4 

17.4 
17.9 
13.9 
14.8 
18.8 
19.7 
19.7 
14.8 
18.9 
13.9 

Mtert. 
526 
651 
898 
701 
526 

526 

964 

1,227 

2,120 

2,566 

526 

526 
1,019 
1,247 
1,705 
2,211 
1,964 
1,611 
1,297 
826 
526 

—  6.8 

—  7.2 
-9.5 

—  7.2 
-6.0 

—  8.8 
6.2 
4.9 

—  1.5 

—  1.9 
-1.7 

—  0.2 

—  8.9 

—  7.7 
—11.5 

—  7.2 
-8.7 

—  5.7 
-8.5 

—  4.0 

—  0.8 

■■*67' 
86 

"to 

79 
'  *69' 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

a. 

W8W. 
W8W. 

wiw. 

WBW. 
8W. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

Meieri 

p.  9, 

4.0 

7:22  a.  m 

7:48  a.  m 

8:16  a.  m 

8:37  a.in. 

2.7 

December  11,  1908: 
7:30  a.  m 

5.4 

7*40  a.  m 

7:50  a.  ra. 

8:28  a.  m 

8:87  a.  m. 

8:40  a.  m 

5.4 

December  12,  1908: 
8:81  a.  It). 

17.4 

8:40  a.  iQ 

9:05  flu  m 

9:29  a.  m 

9:40  a.  ni. 

10:09  a.  m 

10:87  a.m. 

10:59a.m 

11:15  a.  m 

11:23  a.  in.  

13.9 

December  10, 1908.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  800  m. 

A  few  St.-Gu.  were  observed  near  the  western  horizon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flight;  at  7:40  a.  m.  a  few  Gi.  appeared  moving  from  the  northwest. 

An  area  of  high  pressure  central  over  northern  New  York  overlay  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.    Pressure  was  low  over  Manitoba  and  Kansas. 

December  11, 1908. — Two  kit^s  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  until  8:30  a.  m. 
and  with  Nb.  thereafter.  Heavy  snow  began  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  flight.  Just  before  the  snow  began  an  unusually  heavy  electric  dis- 
charge was  observed,  when  the  earth  connection  at  the  reel  was  broken. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes.  High  pressure  prevailed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

December  12,  i^0^.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest,  with  a  lower  layer  from  the  north- 
west, nearly  covered  the  sky  until  9:15  a.  m.  By  9:45  a.  m.  only  3/10  St.-Gu.  mov- 
ing from  the  west-northwest  were  visible.  Gl.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  appeared 
about  10  a.  m.  At  the  end  1/10  each  Gl.-Gu.  and  St.-Gu.  were  present.  The  head 
kite  entered  the  St.-Gu.  at  8:43  a.  m.  at  about  1,170  m.  The  clouds  cleared  away 
from  the  kites  at  9:55  a.  m.    The  last  500  m.  of  wire  was  covered  with  frost. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Nantucket.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  over 
Mississippi. 
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CERTAIN  LAWS  OF  RADIATION  AND  ABSORPTION  AND 

A  FEW  OF  THEIR  APPLICATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  HUMPHBETS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  heated  almost  wholly  by  absorption  of 
solar  radiation,  of  which  fully  three-fourths  of  the  energy  belongs  to 
the  short  wave  spectral  region  between  Afi  (violet)  and  l.lfi  (ultrared), 
and  is  cooled  by  counter  terrestrial  radiation  of  comparatively  long 
wave  lengths,  the  maximum  intensity  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
12fu  Both  phenomena,  so  far  as  the  effects  at  any  given  locality  are 
concerned,  necessarily  are  complicated  by  the  winds  and  by  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,  all  of  which  do  much  toward  the  equalization 
of  surface  temperatures.  But,  for  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  the  gases 
surrounding  it,  heating  and  cooling  are  results  of  selective  absorption 
in  one  spectral  region  and  selective  radiation  in  quite  another;  nor  is 
there  any  necessary  close  relation  between  the  two.  That  is,  a  good 
or  bad  absorber  of  solar  radiations,  is  not,  in  general,  an  equally  good  or 
poor  emitter  of  relatively  long  wave  length  terrestrial  radiations.  The 
better  the  absorber,  other  things  being  equal,  the  warmer  it  gets  dur- 
ing insolation,  and  the  more  it  heats  the  air,  while  the  better  radiator 
it  is,  the  colder,  as  a  rule,  it  and  the  air  adjacent  become  during  the 
night. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  therefore  diathermanous, 
the  cooling  of  objects  and  their  liability  to  frost  depends  largely  upon 
their  capacity  to  radiate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  good  radiator 
under  these  conditions  loses  heat  partly  by  radiation  through  the  at- 
mosphere to  space.  It  cools  rapidly,  but  the  heat  it  gives  off  does 
not  all  go  to  warming  the  air,  for,  as  explained,  a  part  of  it  is  directly 
lost  to  space.  On  the  other  hand  an  object  that  radiates  poorly  gives 
off  heat  more  slowly,  and  what  it  does  give  off  is  in  larger  measure  by 
conduction  to  the  atmosphere.  It  tends  to  conserve  both  its  own 
temperature  and  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  thereby  diminishes 
the  probability  of  frost. 

Evidently  then  the  phenomena  of  meteorology  depend  greatly  upon 

the  capacity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  gases  above  it  to 

absorb  and  to  give  off  radiant  energy,  and  therefore  it  seems  worth 

while  to  bring  together,  for  convenient  reference,  the  principal  laws, 
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BO  far  as  we  know  them,  of  radiation  and  absorption.  And  this  is  all 
the  more  important  since  many  of  the  text-book  summaries  of  them  are 
inadequate — in  some  cases  even  erroneous. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  cold  objects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  heated  body  themselves  become  warmed,  and  experiment 
shows  that  the  placing  of  one  or  more  of  the  objects  in  a  vacuum  does 
not  alter  this  general  result.  The  hot  object  we  say  gives  off  heat  by 
radiation  and  is  cooled,  while  the  cold  ones  absorb  more  or  less  of 
this  radiation  and  thereby  are  warmed.  The  ultimate  mechanism, 
however,  of  radiation  and  of  absorption  is  not  understood.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  matter  is  accompanied  by,  or  probably  consists 
in  part — ^possibly  wholly — of  electrons  which  carry,  or  perhaps  simply 
are,  negative  charges  of  the  magnitude  10^^  in  electromagnetic  meas- 
ure, or  3  X  10~~^^  in  electrostatic  measure.  Now  a  pendulum-like  swing, 
or  an  orbital  rotation  of  such  a  charge  would  produce  electromagnetic 
waves,  whose  manifestation  at  any  given  distant  point  must  depend  in 
part  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  they 
are  generated.  And  just  such  generally  predeterminable  magnetic 
effects  are  found  to  exist  when  a  luminous  gas  is  acted  on  by  a  strong 
magnet.  Therefore,  and  for  other  reasons  too,  we  believe  radiation  to 
be  due  to  some  sort  of  vibration  or  orbital  rotation  of  electrons  in 
the  atom. 

Let  radiation  of  the  same  wave  length  that  a  substance  is  giving 
out,  or  that  it  would  give  out  at  a  higher  temperature,  be  incident 
upon  it.  Absorption  will  take  place,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance be  raised,  but  by  just  what  process  no  one  can  definitely  say. 

However,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  connection  between  an  electron 
and  the  surrounding  ether  such  that  swings  of  the  first  set  up  vibra- 
tions in  the  latter;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  vibrations  of 
the  ether  to  produce  swings  of  the  electron.  This  merely  implies  that 
the  absorbing  body  becomes  luminous  with  the  same  period  radia- 
tion as  that  which  it  absorbs  (which  is  far  from  being  the  whole  story 
even  of  its  radiation)  and  says  nothing  about  the  method  by  which 
part  at  least  of  the  vibrational  energy  of  the  ether  becomes  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  of  the  absorbing  object,  that  is,  by  just  what 
process  the  temperature  is  raised. 

It  may  be  that  the  heating  of  an  object  by  absorption,  the  giving  of 
kinetic  energy  to  its  molecules,  is  due  to  the  accidental  ''  impacts  "  of 
atoms  whose  electrons  are  highly  agitated  by  the  absorbed  radiation, 
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or  even  to  atomic  explosion  caused  by  intense  electron  disturbance. 
At  any  rate  the  intensity  of  a  given  radiation,  as  we  know  from  various 
types  of  luminescence,  that  from  the  fire  fly,  for  instance,  is  not  always 
a  measure  of  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  object,  and  indeed 
there  may  be  no  necessary  close  relation  between  absorption  and  tem- 
perature. In  both  cases  temperature  may  be  only  an  unessential  phe- 
nomenon. In  other  words,  even  where  it  accompanies  and  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  them,  it  may  be  neither  the  proximate  cause  of  radi- 
ation nor  the  proximate  effect  of  absorption. 

But  no  matter  what  the  real  mechanism  of  radiation  and  of  absorp- 
tion, nor  what  the  means  by  which  temperature  is  connected  with 
these  phenomena,  they  act,  in  the  case  of  strictly  thermal  radiation, 
according  to  certain  known  laws,  some  of  which  are  general  and  only 
qualitative,  while  others  are  definite  and  quantitative. 

Luminescence. 

This  type  of  radiation  may  be  classified  according  to  its  more  or 
less  obvious  causes.     Thus  we  have: 

1.  Chermcal  luminescence. — Illustrated  by  phosphorescent  bacteria, 
by  the  firefly,  the  glow  worm,  and  the  like,  where  the  exciting  cause 
apparently  is  some  chemical  change,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood. 

2.  Photo  luminescence, — ^Divisible  into  (a)  fluorescence,  as  splendidly 
shown  by  the  glow  of  sodium  vapor  while,  and  only  while,  excited  by 
radiation  of  certain  wave  lengths;  (6)  phosphorescence,  as  illustrated 
by  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  or  calcium  sulphide,  which  glows  for 
hours  after  an  exposure  to  any  strong  light.  Both  fluorescence,  which 
ceases  with  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  phosphorescence, 
which  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  evidently  are  due 
to  some  effect  of  absorption  other  than  temperature  change;  perhaps 
chemical.  Probably,  therefore,  they  differ  from  each  other  mainly  in 
their  duration  after  the  exciting  radiation  is  shut  off. 

3.  Electro  luminescence, — Of  which  good  examples  are  seen  in  the 
glows  of  electrodeless  tubes,  and  often  of  electric  light  bulbs  when 
properly  excited.  At  times  this  glow  is  most  fleeting,  but  at  others 
it  is  more  or  less  persistent.  Probably  under  this  head  will  come  all 
radiation  excited  by  electric  discharges,  such  as  cathode  rays,  the 
glow  of  Geissler  tubes,  and  also  the  glows  excited  by  X  rays  and  by 
raditun. 

4.  MechanicaL  luminescence, — Seen  in  the  cutting  of  glass,  in  the  rub- 
bing together  of  pieces  of  quartz,  in  the  crushing  of  sugar,  and  in 
many  other  similar  cases. 
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6.  Thermo  luminescence. — ^Where  the  temperature  apparently  serves 
only  the  purpose  of  liberating  some  form  of  potential  energy,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  glow  of  fluorspars  when  more  or  less  heated. 

6.  Gometary  luminescence. — Such  as  is  shown  by  nebulae  and  by  the 
tails  of  comets.  This  radiation  in  all  probability  is  not  due  to  tem- 
perature, but  to  just  what  it  actually  is  due  there  is  very^ttle  to 
suggest  even  a  reasonable  guess. 

Incandescence. 

In  the  case  of  radiation  by  incandescence  temperature  alone  appears 
to  be  the  all  controlling  factor,  as  illustrated  by  carbon  filaments  and 
metallic  wires  when  heated  in  vacuo. 

In  regard  to  all  the  above  types  of  radiation,  especially  those  of 
luminescence,  our  information  of  whatever  kind,  is  extremely  frag- 
mentary. In  fact  it  is  concerning  that  radiation  only,  due,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  temperature,  and  that  absorption  that  appears  simply 
to  produce  temperature  changes,  that  we  have  knowledge  sufficiently 
extensive  and  definite  to  formulate  into  laws.  Nor  does  this  knowl- 
edge extend  even  approximately  to  all  objects,  nor  are  the  more  exact 
quantitative  laws  applicable  except  to  specially  devised  and  artificially 
constructed  bodies  and  to  bodies  with  ideal  properties  such  as  nowhere 
exist  in  nature. 

However,  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  both  experimental  and  theoretical, 
has  been  given  to  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  absorption,  and 
even  the  following  few  laws  that  have  been  formulated  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Prevost's  Theory  of  Exchanges. 

According  to  this  theory^  any  two  objects  with  no  intercepting 
medium  between  them  continue  to  radiate  and  mutually  to  absorb 
each  other's  radiation  whatever  their  temperatures.  Any  object,  no 
matter  how  cold,  sends  some  heat  to  its  neighbor,  no  matter  how  hot, 
where  a  part  of  it  at  least  is  absorbed;  but  the  cold  object  receives 
from  the  hot  one  a  greater  amount  of  heat  in  return. 

Accordingly  the  reading  of  a  bolometer  will  depend  upon  its  own 
temperature  in  part  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  object  under  examina- 
tion. Let  the  total  radiation  per  unit  area  of  an  object  vary  as  GT\ 
in  which  (7  is  a  constant,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  radiator, 
T  the  absolute  temperature,  and  n  a  number  which  for  the  full  radiator 

^Sur  I'Equilibre  du  Feu,  Geneve,  1792;  Du  Galorique  Bayonnant,  Geneve,  1809 • 
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or  black  body  is  4.  Then  where  O  is  the  heat  gained  per  second  per 
unit  area  by  the  bolometer  strip,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  no  intervening 
absorbing  medium,  and  no  other  contributing  radiator,  O^w^G^T^^ 
of^G^T^'y  in  which  2\  is  the  temperature  of  the  object,  T,  that  of  the 
'bolometer,  w^  and  c^,  the  solid  angles  subtended  at  the  bolometer  strip 
by  the  radiator  and  the  bolometer  opening  respectively. 

Upon  what  the  Radiation  and  Absorption  of  an  Object 

Depends. 

The  energy  emitted  per  second  by  a  body  through  incandescent  ra- 
diation depends  upon  its  substance  or  composition,  its  surface  and  its 
temperature,  and  upon  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  and  not  in  any  way  upon  the  composition,  temperature, 
or  position  of  neighboring  objects;  while  the  energy  absorbed  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  absorbing  object  and  the  amount 
of  incident  energy,  or  the  condition  of  surrounding  objects. 

Two  Relations,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative. 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  as  Cotton'  has  emphasized,  that 
there  are  two  distinct  relations  between  radiation  and  absorption,  one 
merely  qualitative,  the  other  quantitative,  that  commonly  are  con- 
fused. The  qualitative  relation  deals  with  the  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  a  single  object,  while  the  quantitative  relation  is  that  which 
exists  between  different  bodiea  This  latter  gives  the  exact  relation 
between  the  absorption  and  the  radiation,  when  these  terms  are  prop- 
erly defined,  of  any  object,  and,  while  the  same  for  all,  shows  to  what 
extent  it  depends  upon  temperature  and  upon  wave  length. 

Radiation  and  absorption  of  a  given  object,  Qualitative. 

Whenever  any  object  is  emitting  radiations  of  a  given  wave  length 
and  polarization  it  will  absorb  identical  radiations  coming  to  it  from 
without.  In  man^  cases,  perhaps  commonly,  it  appears  to  do  more 
than  this.  Most  objects,  even  some  of  the  most  transparent,  such  as 
water  and  glass,  at  ordinary  temperatures  absorb  ultraviolet  radia- 
tions, a  type  that  at  these  temperatures  they  are  emitting  so  feebly, 
if  at  all,  that  they  have  never  been  detected.  Similarly,  colored  ob- 
jects absorb  radiations  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  emitting  at 
room  temperatures.  Carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  some  other  substances, 
when  cold  absorb  lines  and  bands  which  at  higher  temperatures  they 

*  Astropbysical  Jr.  9.  237,  1899. 
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appreciably  emit,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  property  is  uni- 
yersally  true.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  good  absorbers  are  good 
radiators  and  poor  absorbers  poor  radiators,  though  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  these  are  only  qualitative  rules. 

The  angstrom  Pressure  effect. 

Angstrom*  has  shown  that  the  absorption  of  radiant  energy  by  car- 
bon dioxide  increases  with  the  density  as  well  as  with  the  quantity  of 
the  absorbing  gas;  and  also*  that  the  effect  is  the  same,  both  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively,  whether  the  given  increase  in  pressure  be 
secured  by  compression  into  a  shorter  column  of  the  pure  carbon 
dioxide  or  by  the  addition  of  an  inert  gas.  This  interesting  investi- 
gation has  recently  been  extended*  to  carbon  monoxide,  water  vapor, 
and  a  number  of  other  gases,  all  of  which  show  the  same  phenomenon, 
but  to  unequal  extents. 

This  effect  is  most  pronounced  at  pressures  below  one  atmosphere, 
so  that  in  the  highest  layers  of  the  air  reached  by  sounding  balloons, 
say  25  kilometers  above  sea  level,  the  absorption  by  a  given  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide,  of  water  vapor,  or  presumably  of  any  other  gas,  is 
less  than  half  what  it  would  be  for  identically  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  gas  under  normal  pressure,  such  as  obtains  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  and  at  greater  elevations  still  less.  This  pressure  effect,  there- 
fore, discovered  by  Angstrom,  is  of  decided  meteorological  importance, 
since  absorption  by  a  given  quantity  of  a  gas  changes  rapidly  with 
change  of  elevation,  and  also  at  any  given  elevation  with  change  of 
barometer. 

ABSORPTION  BY  FLAMES. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  qualitative  rule  is  the  absorption  by  flames 
and  the  reversal  of  spectral  lines.  When  a  high  temperature  flame, 
such  as  that  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  contains  the  vapor  of  a  metal  or  some 
compound  of  it,  it  generally  gives  out  radiations  characteristic  of  this 
metal.  And  when  radiations  of  these  particular  wave  lengths  are 
incident  upon  the  flame  they  are  absorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Such  radiations  however  as  the  flame  does  not  emit  it  does  not  absorb. 
Let  the  flame  of  unit  thickness  emit  in  a  definite  direction  a  quantity 
B^  of  a  given  radiation,  and  let  it  so  absorb  radiation  of  this  same  wave 
length  that  only  the  nth  part  of  that  incident  on  one  side  gets  through 

•Ann.  d.  Phys.    6  p.  163,  1901. 

« Arkiv.  f5r  Matematik,  Astronomi  ocb  Fysik  4,  No.  30,  1908. 

*E.  V.  Bahr,  Ann.  d.    Phys.  29,  p.  780,  1909. 
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at  the  other.  The  coefficient  of  absorption,  that  is,  the  fraction  of 
the  incident  given  radiation  absorbed  by  a  unit  thickness  of  the  flame 

is  1 ,  or  -^^ ,  a  value  independent,  apparently,  of  intensity,  and 

n  n 

therefore  the  total  value  of  the  radiation  given  by  a  flame  of  inflnite 
thickness,  iJ* =/?,  +  --+    |  +  etc.  = \.    In  other  words  the  maxi- 

*        /I         71  71  —  1 

mum  radiation  possible  for  a  mass  of  gas  of  any  depth  is  the  emission 
of  a  layer  of  any  thickness,  great  or  small — the  unit  of  length  may  be 
anything — divided  by  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  that  same  layer. 
Consequently  when  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  is  taken 
through  a  colored  flame  the  appearance  at  any  given  place  in  the  spec- 
trum will  depend  upon  the  relative  brilliancy  at  that  place  of  the  solid 
to  the  flame.  Let  the  depth  of  the  flame  be  sufficient  to  give  i?oo,  then, 
calling  8  the  radiation  of  the  solid  over  a  narrow  spectral  region,  we 
have, 

nR 
S  >        !  ,  line  dark  on  bright  backgroundr 

nR 
S  =  z~k '  iiiiif orm  brilliancy — no  line  visible.  * 

nR 
S  <C   — 11 ,  line  bright  on  relatively  dark  background. 

The  flrst  case  gives  the  phenomenon  of  true  reversal,  which  is  so 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Besides  this  true  reversal 
there  occurs,  in  the  case  of  many  metallic  lines,  what  is  known  as 
spontaneous  reversal.  This  is  also  true  of  certain  hydrogen  lines,  of 
the  bands  of  cyanogen,  and  of  the  bands  produced  by  the  fluorides 
of  calcium,  of  barium,  and  of  strontium.  In  this  case  the  cooler  vapors 
surrounding  the  flame  absorb  greatly  the  radiations  from  the  hotter 
vapors  nearer  its  center,  radiations  which  the  cool  vapors  themselves 
would  send  out  at  higher  temperatures,  and  thereby  produce  lines 
with  dark  centers  and  bright  sides.  In  flame  spectra,  under  certain 
conditions  at  least,  the  brilliancy  of  the  lines,  owing  probably  to 
chemical  action,  is  greater  than  the  temperature  alone  could  produce. 

Transmission  of  Single  Wave-length  Radiation. 

When  the  observer  is  on  that  side  of  a  nonreflecting  absorbing  me- 
dium away  from  the  source,  it  is  easy,  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the 
absorbing  layer,  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  transmission  for  a  given 
wave  length  and  the  intensity  of  the  incident  radiation.  Let  the 
absorbing  medium  be  a   uniform   one   and  let  the  intensity  of  the 
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incident  radiation  be  /p.>  Let  a  be  the  fraction  of  the  incident  radia- 
tion transmitted  by  a  layer  of  unit  thickness,  then  for  thicknesses  m 
and  n  we  obtain,  respectively,  I^  =  I^  a"*,  and  /^  =■  I^  a»,  in  which  I^ 
and  a  are  unknown.     By  combining  the  two  observations  we  get 

a-(|.)^i.,and7.=  /„(^)^i^. 

For  convenience  of  computation,  if  practical,  let  n  ss  2m.    Then 

/  P 

am-s   n  ^  j^jj^  j^^    m     (Equation  of  Bouguer.) 

These  equations  find  practical  application  in  the  measurement  of  the 
transmissibility  of  the  atmosphere  for  various  solar  radiations,  and  the 
determination  of  their  intensities  just  outside  the  absorbing  medium. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  MULTIPLE  WAVE-LENGTH  RADIATION. 

At  first  it  might  seem  that  the  above  exponential  absorption  equa* 
tion  of  Bouguer  for  single  wave-length  radiation  would  hold  for  radi- 
ation of  any  number  of  wave  lengths,  but,  as  Langley  showed,  it  does 
not.  Let  the  intensities  of  the  incident  single  wave-length  radiations 
be  A^  B^  (7p,  etc.,  and  their  respective  coefficients  of  transmission  a,  6, 
c,  etc.  Then  their  combined  intensity,  through  the  thicknesses  m  and 
2m,  will  be  A^a"!^  +  B^b^  +  C^c^  +  ,  etc.,  =  R^,  and 

A^  a>  +  B^  6'"»  +  C^c^^  +  ,  etc.,  =  E^^ ,  respectively. 

The  intensity  of  the  incident  radiation,  according  to  the  Bouguer 
formula  is. 

The  difference  between  the  real  and  this  calculated  value  of  the  in- 
cident radiation  is 

A^B^{a^—b^y+A^ C^{a^-'C^y+  . . . .  +B^G^{b^—(^y+etc 

Aji^ + BJb*^  +  C^c^"' + etc. 

An  occasional  term  in  the  numerator  may  reduce  to  zero,  since  pos- 
sibly a=k,  c=l,  etc.,  but  in  general  no  two  of  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  etc, 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Therefore  every  term,  except  the  few  zero 
ones,  if  such  exist,  and  consequently  the  whole  fraction,  is  real  and  pos- 
itive, and  the  calculated  value,  according  to  the  Bouguer  formula,  of 
the  intensity  of  the  insolation  too  smalL  This  is  because  the  Bouguer 
formula  erroneously  supposes  the  coefficients  of  transmission  to  be 
the  same  for  all  wave  lengths. 

This  shows  that  integrating  pyrheliometers  give  too  small  values  of 
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the  solar  oonBtant,  and  that  only  a  delicate  bolometer  can  give  accurate 
or  standard  values. 

Light  Pressure. 

Consider  a  parallel  beam  of  uniformly  intense  radiant  energy  moving 
in  the  direction  x.  Let  an  object  that  completely  absorbs  this  energy 
be  put  in  its  path  and  have  a  cross  section  $  at  right  angles  to  x.  Fur- 
ther let  this  absorbing  object  move  along  x  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
radiation  and  at  the  same  speed.  No  energy  will  be  absorbed.  Now  let 
it  move  somewhat  slower.  After  a  time  t  there  will  be  a  difference  I 
between  the  distance  traversed  by  the  radiant  energy  and  by  the  ab- 
sorber. If  6  is  the  radiant  energy  per  unit  volume,  then  the  amount  of 
energy  absorbed  will  be  given  by  the  expression  W^=^qle,  This  energy 
absorbed  means  energy  transferred  from  the  radiator  to  the  absorber, 
that  is,  work  done  by  the  one  upon  the  other  through  the  intervening 
medium,  and  done  because  of  the  motion  of  the  absorber  relative  to 
the  wave  front.  But  to  get  work  done,  with  motion  as  one  of  the 
essentials,  there  must  be  resistance  to  this  motion.  Denoting  by  p  the 
resisting  force  per  unit  area  at  right  angles  to  a?,  we  have  qle=qpl,  and 
therefore  p^e.  When  the  radiator  and  absorber  keep  a  fixed  distance 
apart,  l^tyt,  in  which  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  radiation  and  t  the  time  of 
action.     Substituting,  we  have  qvte=sqvpt,  or  again  pa e. 

This  law  of  radiation  was  deduced  theoretically  first  by  Maxwell*, 
and  later  in  a  different  manner  by  Bartolli''.  Subsequently  it  was 
proved  experimentally  by  Lebedew'  and  by  Nichols  and  Hull*. 

Assuming  equality  between  action  and  reaction  it  appears  that  the 
pressure  on  the  radiator  must  be  the  same  as  that  on  the  complete 
absorber,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  the  absorber  be  replaced  by  an  optically  plane  perfect  reflector 
at  right  angles  to  x  and  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  radiator. 
The  perfect  reflector,  since  it  stops  the  radiation  in  one  direction  and 
returns  an  exactly  equal  radiation  in  the  opposite,  may  be  regarded 
as,  first,  a  perfect  absorber  for  the  incident  radiation,  from  which 
action  there  results  p^  =  e,  where  p^  is  the  pressure  due  to  absorption, 
and,  second,  an  equal  pressure  in  the  same  direction  due  to  its  re- 
radiating  (reflecting)  the  incident  energy.  Hence p^  +Pr=  ^^9  ^  ^^^ 
case  of  the  perfect  reflector.  Partially  reflecting  opaque  objects  suf- 
fer pressures  intermediate  between  e  and  2e. 

*  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (1st  Edition),  II,  391,  1873. 
^  Nuovo  Cimento,  16,  193,  1884. 

*  Bapports,  Congrte  International  de  Physique,  2,  133,  Paris,  1900. 

433,  1901.  'Pbys.  Bev.  13,  293,  1901:  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  38,66  9,  1903. 
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A  perfectly  tnuusparent  object  of  course  suffers  zero  pressure. 

When  a  region  is  filled  with  perfectly  diffused  radiation,  that  is 
radiation  equally  intense  in  all  directions,  the  pressure  can  be  de- 
termined by  considering  its  action  on  an  enclosing  cube  with  per- 
fectly reflecting  unit  sides.  Let  all  the  radiation  pressure  be  resolved 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cube,  which  of  course  may  have  any  orien- 
tation whatever.  The  result  will  be  as  though  the  radiation  itself 
could  be  and  were  so  resolved.  Since  the  radiation  is  perfectly  dif- 
fused at  first,  then,  supposing  that  it  can  be  and  is  resolved,  one-sixth 
of  it  will  be  moving  perpendicularly  towards  each  side.  As  above 
seen  the  pressure  on  a  perfect  reflector  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of 
radiation  is  2  e,  where  e  is  the  energy  per  unit  volume  of  this  unidi- 
rectional radiation.  If,  then,  D  is  the  total  energy  of  the  perfectly  dif- 
fused radiation  per  unit  volume,  its  pressure  in  all  directions  upon 

perfectly  reflecting  waves  is  2  g^  =  ^  A  and  this  v^ill  be  the  pressure 

on  the  walls  of  any  enclosing  vessel  that  remains  filled  with  uniformly 
diffused  radiation,  whether  wholly  or  partially  by  reflection  or  radia- 
tion, since  that  means  a  certain  action  (pressure)  due  tp  absorption 
(arrest),  and  an  equal  reaction  (pressure  in  the  same  direction)  due  to 
equal  and  opposite  reradiation  or  reflection  of  the  same  or  equivalent 
radiation. 

Perfectly  Diffused  Radiation,  How  to  Secure. 

Any  space  completely  enclosed  by  adiathermanous  walls  at  uniform 
temperature  must  be  filled  with  perfectly  diffused  radiation.  That  is, 
radiation  that  is  everywhere  equal  in  intensity,  kind,  and  direction. 
If  not  so  filled  then  the  radiation  must  be  unequally  dense  in  different 
places  so  that  an  absorber  of  this  radiation  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  walls  will  grow  warmer  in  one  position  and  colder  in  another. 
In  either  case  a  body  at  one  temperature  will  grow  warmer  by  gain 
of  heat  from  one  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  result  contrary  to  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics.  A  similar  argument  would  apply  if 
the  radiation  was  polarized.  Hence  we  conclude  that  withinany  such 
inclosure  radiation  is  nonpolarized  and  perfectly  diffused,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  adiathermanous  constant  tempera- 
ture walls  nor  what  the  nature  and  number  of  enclosed  objects. 

Such  an  enclosure  constitutes  a  perfectly  black  body,  since  all  ra- 
diations within  it  are  completely  absorbed,  that  is,  none  can  get  out, 
and  it  also  constitutes  a  full  radiator.  Lamp  black,  platinum  black, 
and  a  few  other  substances  radiate  and  absorb  approximately  as  ideal 
black  bodies  or  full  radiators. 
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Cosine  Law. 

By  observation  and  by  experiment  we  know  that  radiation  moves 
in  straight  lines,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  intensity  from  point 
sources  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the  radiator. 
Now  let  an  object,  a  small  sphere  say,  be  surrounded  by  constant  tem- 
perature adiathermanous  walls  and  let  one  of  these  be  flat  and  near  the 
sphere.  Then,  since  the  radiation  is  perfectly  diffused,  any  solid  angle 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  will  receive  from  the  intercepted 
wall  the  same  amount  of  radiation  as  does  any  other  equal  solid  angle 
from  this  point.  Consider  then  two  such  solid  angles,  or  cones,  equal 
in  size,  but  very  small,  drawn  so  as  to  intercept  the  flat  part  of  the  wall 
at  different  distances  from  the  sphere.  These  cones  will  contain  radia- 
tion equally  intense,  but  from  unequal  area&  Let  the  area  intercepted 
on  the  plane  by  a  small  cone  whose  solid  angle  is  to  be  A,  its  distance 
from  the  sphere  r,  and  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  the 
normal  to  the  plane  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axis  and  plane 

Oy  then  ^=  ~rr-a  •     Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  small  sphere,  and  e  the 
cos  u  r         ' 

radiation  normal  from  a  unit  area  of  the  flat  surface,  and  6^(^)  its  ra- 
diation at  an  angle  0  from  the  perpendicular,  then  the  radiation  re- 
ceived by  the  small  sphere  within  the  minute  solid  angle  w  is 

flir*  1  eMd\ 

cos^  ^^  'r'  cos^ 

{P{0)  assumed  constant  throughout  oi.  But  i?  is  a  constant,  and  there- 
fore, since  a  and  w  are  constants,  <lf{6)  must  change  as  cos  6,  and  also 
be  equal  to  it  when  ^=0.  Therefore  0(^)=cos  0,  or  the  intensity  of 
the^radiation  of  the  full  radiatorin  any  direction  is  proportional  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  this  direction  and  the  normal  to  the  radi- 
ating surface.  In  the  case  of  objects  that  are  not  full  radiators  the 
same  law  applies  approximately,  since  the  color  and  brilliancy  of 
objects  remain  substantially  the  same  no  matter  at  what  angle  they 
are  viewed. 

Total  Radiation  from  a  Full  Radiating  Surface. 

Let  e),dX  be  the  radiation  per  second  between  X  and  X+dX  normal 
to  the  radiating  surface  and  from  a  unit  area.  Then  with  d  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  radiation  and  the  normal  we  have  for  the 
total  of  this  radiation  per  second  from  a  surface  S 

R^^27:e^dXS  I   ^  cos  0  sin  ede^Tze.dXS, 
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or  rexdX  per  unit  flat  area.     This  value  differs  with  different  wave 
lengths.    Hence  for  total  radiation  per  second  per  unit  flat  area  we  have 

OB 

0 

This  changes  from  object  to  object,  and  yaries  with  the  temperature. 
By  definition  the  absolute  emissive  power  of  any  given  surface  is  its 
total  radiation  when  at  1^  C.  absolute. 

Stewart-Kirchhoff  Law.  . 

Consider  a  unit  flat  surface  S  of  any  material  surrounded  by  nondi- 
athermanous  walls  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  enclosed  object. 
As  just  seen  the  total  radiation  per  second  of  this  surface,  if  black,  is 


R'. 


0 

and  this  is  also  equal  to  the  total  simultaneous  incident  radiation  ff, 
which,  since  the  surface  is  black,  is  the  same  as  its  absorption. 

If,  however,  the  surface  8  is  not  black  then  it  will  absorb  only  A 
units  of  the  total,  H,  incident,  and  during  the  same  time  emit  E  units. 
But  as  the  temperature  remains  constant  we  have  E=A.    But  R^^H, 

hence  ^=  ^^i?. 


=  (/?)r. 

T 

That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  emissivity  of  any  object  to  its  coefficient  of 
absorption  (energy  absorbed  divided  by  energy  incident)  depends 
upon  its  temperature  only;  and  numerically  is  equal  to  the  emissivity 
of  the  full  radiator  at  the  same  temperature. 

When  the  object  is  not  black  the  energy  a  absorbed  in  a  given  beam 
increases,  as  we  know  by  experiment,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  de- 
creases, and  hence,  as  can  easily  be  demonstrated,  the  corresponding 
value  of  e  increases  in  the  same  proportion  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; or,  when  both  apply  to  the  same  angle,  e^  =6^  for  all  angles. 

By  the  aid  of  an  inclosing  screen,  perfectly  reflecting  to  all  wave 
lengths  except  one  and  fully  transparent  to  this,  the  interchange  of 
energy  between  8  and  the  outer  shell  can  be  restricted  to  a  single 
wave  lengh  X,  but  still  the  temperature  must  remain  constant,  since 
otherwise  an  object  at  one  temperature  would  be  able  to  heat  another 
at  a   higher,   a  result  contrary  to   all  experience.     Therefore   the 
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radiation  Ax ,  absorbed,  must  equal  the  radiation  E^ ,  emitted,  and 

^  m 


(0- 


By  the  introduction  of  a  polarizer  iii  the  path  of  the  energy  the 
radiations  exchanged  can  be  restricted  to  any  particular  azimuth  ^  of 
polarization,  so  that  we  can  more  definitely  write 

A.*,T 


(D 


Intensity  of  Radiation  a  Function  of  Refractive  Index  of 

Adjacent  Medium. 

Let  single  waye-length  radiation  have  its  origin  at  0,,  fig.  1,  in 
a  medium  whose  refractiye  index  for  this  radiation  is  ^i,.  Let  this 
radiation,  filling  an  infinitesimal  solid  angle,  pass  across  the  interface 
AB  into  a  medium  of  refractive  index  fi^,  and  let  m,  be  greater  than  fi^. 

The  radiation  that  actually  comes  from  0,  will,  to  an  observer  in  the 

0,2) 
outer  medium,  appear  to  have  its  origin  at  0^  and  therefore  q^  = 

sin  %      pL 

— —  s  -  .     Also,  if  ctf,  is  the  small  solid  angle  at  0„  and  oi,  the  corre- 

smr      jt£,  '        •  o  r  1 

sponding solid  angle  atO,,  -'^i_-J_-— .(^ )  .     Consequently,  if  R.  and 

flij    0,Z>'      \tij 

R^  represent  the  energy  flux  in  unit  solid  angles  from  0^  and  from  0^ 

R      at       //4  \' 
respectively,  then  ^ =— =  (--*).     This  of  course  holds  for  every  direc- 

tion  from  0,  and  therefore  for  the  whole  space  solid  angle  4n,  That 
is,  the  total  radiation  of  this  wave  length  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  surrounding  medium.  This 
assumes  no  reflection  at  the  interface  AB,  and  therefore  is  not  a  rigidly 
correct  assumption  even  when  the  cone  of  radiation  is  infinitesimal 
in  size.  However,  if  the  medium  of  refractive  index  /i^  is  limited  and 
completely  surrounded  by  the  medium  of  index  fi^,  then  evidently  the 
law  that  holds  for  the  incident  light  flolds  also  for  any  that  is  reflected, 
and  on  siunming  up  the  incident  and  the  reflected  portions  the  rela- 
tion clearly  will  be  just  what  it  would  be  with  no  reflection,  that  is, 

^-=  f-j   .  Or,  conceivably,  the  refractive  index  might  change  gradu- 
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ally  from  /x,  to  fi^,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  reflection  to  con- 
sider." 

Obviously  the  arguu^ent  is  quite  similar  and  the  conclusion  the  same 
when  the  radiation  has  its  origin  in  the  medium  of  smaller  index. 


According  to  this  law  a  high  barometer,  because  of  the  resulting 
increase  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  because 
of  its  usually  accompanying  clearness  and  transparency,  facilitates 
radiation  from  all  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  Angstrom  pressure  effect,  a  high  barometer  causes 

10  Xo  any  one  not  satisfied  with  this  proof,  the  more  elaborate  and  perfectly  rigid 
demonstration  given  in  Drude's  Optics  is  recommended. 
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an  increase  in  absorption.  The  final  result  therefore  is  due  to  a  vari- 
ety of  unequal  and  in  some  cases  even  conflicting  causes,  and  possibly 
in  part  to  causes  as  yet  even  wholly  unknown. 

In  the  case  of  dry  air  at  normal  pressure  and  zero  temperature,  we 
get  for  yiolet  light  ij.  =  1.0003  approximately,  and  of  course  a  slightly 
smaller  number  for  the  long  wave  earth  radiations.  When  the  barom- 
eter reads  p  atmospheres  we  have  iUp  =  1  -f-  p  (.0003). 

A  little  calculation  will  show  that  our  greatest  changes  in  the  ba- 
rometer, so  far  as  mere  change  in  the  refractive  index  is  concerned, 
can  increase  a  20^  C.  fall  in  temperature  by  not  more  than  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  degree,  an  amount  meteorologically  negligible. 

relation  of  total  radiation  of  a  black  body  to  its 

Temperature. 

This  relation  was  first  determined  empirically  by  Stefan  "  from  the 
experiments  of  others,  and  later  deduced  by  Boltzmann ''  from  ther- 
modynamic considerations  similar  to  those  used  by  Bartolli  in  his 
work  on  radiation  pressure. 

The  problem  can  be  definitely  stated  as  follows:  Let  F{T)he  the 
radiant  energy  per  unit  volume  in  a  space  surrounded  by  a  black  body 
shell  at  the  absolute  temperature  T,  and/(!r)  the  corresponding  radi- 
ation pressure:  Required  to  find  the  value  of  F(T)  in  terms  of  T, 
As  shown  under  the  caption  light  pressure, 

f{T)  ^\F{T).  Hence  Tf(T)^\TF{T),  or,briefiy,  Tf^\TF,...\l) 

and,  Tdf  +fdT^  \  FdT+  \  TdF. 

But  Tdf—fdT^  FdT. (2).     See  Boltzmann". 

Therefore,  2Tdf^  \FdT+  \TdF (3) 

From  1,  with  T  constant,  we  get 

Tdf^\TdF, 
which,  when  substituted  in  2  so  as  to  eliminate  df,  gives 

\TdF^^FdT,OT^^d^ 

Therefore,  log.  2?*=  4  log.  T  +  log.  G,  or  F{T)  =  CT*. 

Equation  2  does  not  admit  of  easy  proof  and  therefore  slightly  mod- 
ified derivations  of  this  law  have  been  used.  The  following,  adopted 
from  Wood's  Physical  Optics,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Let  D^=^  F{T\  be  the  perfectly  diffused  radiation  energy  per  unit 
volume,  and  p  ^=^f{T)  the  radiation  pressure  per  unit  area,  each  at 

i^Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  79,  p.  391,  1879. 
»Wied.  Ann.,  22,  p.  291, 1884. 
"I.e. 
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temperature  T.  Let  the  original  yolume  and  temperature  be  F^  and 
T^y  respectiyely,  and  let  there  be  adiabatic  expansion  from  F^  to  F^ 
giving  new  yalues  of  J)  and  p,  corresponding  to  temperature  T.  As 
the  expansion  is  adiabatic  the  entropy  remains  constant 

Therefore,  ISR^  =  (7, 

and  (2>  +  p)dF+  F(^(Z>  +  p)=:  ^^^J"^^<f2l 

Also  d  (  VJ)  )  8s  -.  p^  F,  because  of  adiabatic  expansion, 

or  Z>dF+  VdD^  — prfF 

Therefore,  by  substitution,  Vdp  =  f  ^  ^^"'^^  ^^^T, 

5r  !r(ip  =  (2>  +  p)(fT. 

But  D^F{T),  andp  =-/(  T)  »  Ji^(  T). 

Therefore,  \TdF{T)^[F(T) +  \F{T)']dT=^\F{T)dT, 

,,dFiT)^^dT 
F(T)  T 

Therefore,  log.  F(T)^4:  log.  T+  log.  C,  or  F(!r)  «  (7T*. 
This  is  known  as  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  and  shows  that  a  black 
body  gives  out  energy  by  radiation  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  its  absolute  temperature.  An  imperfect  radiator,  even  when 
losing  energy  by  virtue  of  its  hotness  only,  that  is,  when  simply  in- 
candescent, radiates  according  to  some  power  of  its  temperature  other 
than  the  fourth,  but  one  that  can  not  at  present  be  calculated,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  determine  experimentally. 

One  of  the  most  carefully  studied  radiators  is  polished  platinum^ 
which  from  400^0.  to  1,600^0.  gives  off  total  radiation  at  a  rate  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  T\ 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  platinum,  or  anything  else 
for  that  matter,  radiates  more  at  any  given  temperature  than  does  the 
black  body  whose  temperature  exponent  is  only  4.  In  fact  they  all 
radiate  less  owing  to  the  smaller  value  of  their  temperature  coefficients. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  platinum,  for  instance,  if  Rp  is  its  total  radiation 
at  temperature  T,  and  Rj,  the  total  radiation  of  the  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature,  then  Rj,^GT\  and  RjyssKP  approximately,  but 
Rb>^p9  both  by  theory  and  by  observation,  and,  thereforo,  G^KT. 

Gray  Body. 

By  definition  a  gray  body  is  one  the  intensity  of  whose  every  wave 
length  bears  a  constant  ratio,  less  than  unity,  to  the  intensity  of  the 
same  wave  length  of  the  full  radiator  at  the  same  temperature.     Quali- 
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tatiyely  their  spectra  are  the  same,  but  quantitively  every  where  dif- 
ferent in  a  constant  ratio.  No  such  body  has  been  found  in  nature, 
nor  can  it  by  any  known  process  be  artificially  realized,  as  can  the 
black  body,  except  approximately.  Its  interest,  therefore,  is  in  certain 
theoretical  discussions. 

Relation  of  the  Spectrum  of  a  Black  Body  to  its  Temperature. 

We  know  by  ordinary  experience  that  when  any  substance,  char- 
coal, for  instance,  that  approaches  the  black  body  in  its  nature  is 
gradually  heated  it  is  first  distinctly  yisible  as  a  red  object,  and  then 
as  a  more  decidedly  white  one  as  the  temperature  rises.  Careful  bolo- 
metric  examination  of  its  spectrum  shows  an  increase  in  the  radiant 
energy  of  every  wave  length,  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  a  corres- 
ponding shifting  of  the  maximum  from  the  longer  to  shorter  wave 
lengths 

The  exact  relation  of  the  spectrum  of  a  full  radiator  to  its  tempera- 
ture has  been  theoretically  and  most  ingeniously  determined  by  Wien^* 
with  the  aid  of  a  conception  analogous  to  that  used  first  by  Bartolli 
in  the  study  of  radiation  pressure  and  later  by  Boltzmann  in  estab- 
lishing the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law.  This  method,  abbreviated  and 
simplified,  will  be  followed  here. 


X 


Pig.  2. 

Let  the  ends  of  a  cylinder,  fig.  2,  of  unit  cross  section,  be  faced  with 
full  radiators  at  the  constant  absolute  temperatures  2\  and  T^  and  let 
T,  be  greater  than  2\. 

Let  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  be  perfect  reflectors,  and  let  it  be 
divided  into  two  compartments,  1  and  2,  by  the  perfectly  reflecting 
partition  P,  parallel  to  the  ends.  The  energy  density,  F  (T,),in  com- 
partment 2  will  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  density,  F  (T^),  in 
compartment  1.  Now  replace  the  radiator  at  temperature  7\  by  a  per- 
fect reflector  and  let  it  be  pushed  toward  F  a  distance  6,  such  that 

"Wled,  Ann.  52,  p.  132,  1894. 
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the  energy  density  in  the  shortened  compartment  1  is  equal  to  that 
in  2.  Suppose  that  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  compartments,  though  the  energy  density  is  the 
same.  Let  energy  of  wave  length  X  be  denser  in  2  than  in  1 ;  make  P 
transparent  to  X  only.  Energy  will  flow  from  2  to  1,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  equal  amount  of  radiant  energy  of  wave  length  X  will  flow  into 
2  from  the  radiator  at  temperature  T^  The  energy  density  now  is 
greater  in  1  than  in  2,  and  therefore,  on  making  P  a  perfect  reflector 
for  all  radiant  energy,  chamber  1  is  capable,  by  driving  its  reflecting 
end  out  a  distance  6,  to  its  original  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  its  energy  density  to  F  (7\),  to  do  not  only  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  compression,  but  also  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
the  energy  transmitted  through  P  while  transparent  to  X.  On  replac- 
ing the  reflecting  end  by  the  black  body  at  temperature  7,  everything 
will  be  in  its  original  condition,  and  all  the  radiant  energy  drawn 
from  a  thermal  source  will  have  been  converted  into  work  through  a 
cyclic  process,  a  result  contrary  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 
Consequently,  when  the  energy  density  is  the  same,  the  energy  spec- 
trum is  also  the  same. 

Evidently,  then,  though  the  spectral  distribution  of  the  energy 
given  off  by  a  full  radiator  changes  with  change  of  temperature,  the 
spectra  of  any  two  such  radiators  at  different  temperatures  can  be 
made  identical  by  making  their  energy  densities  the  same. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  is  possible — how  it  is  brought  about. 

As  above  explained,  the  energy  density  in  chamber  1  was  made  equal 
to  that  in  chamber  2  by  compression  between  perfectly  reflecting  walls. 
Let  the  original  length  of  chamber  1  be  a  and  its  final  length  a—b. 
Since  the  walls  of  the  chamber  are  perfect  reflectors  every  incident 
wave  is  reflected,  and  therefore  the  number  of  waves  filling  the  space 
is  the  same  after  as  before  compression.  Or  if  X^  is  the  wave  length 
before,  and  X  the  wave  length  after  compression  (shortened  by  the 
Doppler  effect  as  the  reflecting  end  is  moved  in),  while  V^  and  V  are 
the  corresponding  volumes,  then 

J*        F 

But  since  the  cross  section  is  constant,  unity  in  this  case, 

V      a-b 


Therefore,  A  =/^^)*  X^ 
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Let  Q  be  the  total  energy  in  chamber  1  after  compression  through 
a  distance  x,  giving  an  energy  density  corresponding  to  a  temperature 
T,  where  T,>  T>  T, ,  then 


a—x 


,  dF(T)  ,         [dQ      „,^,  1   dx 

But  the  pressure  =  ^i^(T)=  ^. 

o  ax 

Therefore,  dF{T)=^%F{T)   ^^ 


or 


3  a— a? 

dF{T)  _  4    dx 
F{T)   ""3  a— a?' 

dF{T) 


^4     /    (far 
3  J    a-a?' 


0 

Therefore,  :?I^  =  f^-V 


But  if  ^  before  compression,  and  corresponding  to  T^  is  k^,  while 
after  compression  to  correspond  to  T,,  it  is  k^  then,  as  seen  above. 


\lj  -  Va-ft)  • 


Hence  Jig  =  ^^^ 


But,  as  we  know  from  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law,  F{T)^GT\ 

Therefore,  -^  =  ->, 
■M      ^« 

or  TA  s  a  constant.  That  is,  the  wave  length  of  any  given  point  on 
the  energy  curve  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture; so  that  if  we  know  the  intensity  distribution  for  black  body 
radiation  at  any  temperature  whatever,  we  can  calculate  it  for  all 
others. 

Probably  that  point  in  the  black  body  spectrum  which  can  be  de- 
termined with  greatest  precision  is  the  place  of  maximum  radiation. 
Calling  this  X^,  we  have  X^T^  a  constant. 

The  value  of  X^  for  the  ideal  black  body  is  known  very  closely  for 
a  considerable  range  of  temperatures,  and  the  observed  results  agree 
excellently  with  those  calculated  according  to  the  above  equation. 
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By  the  use  of  this  equation  it  becomes  at  once  possible,  through  the 
aid  of  bolometric  ourves,  to  calculate  the  effectiye  (or  black  body) 
temperature  of  the  sun,  which  probably  is  not  far  removed  from  its 
actual  surface  temperature. 

Suppose  the  value  of  X^  for  the  sun  (A  for  the  crest  of  the  bolo- 
metric curve  when  corrected  for  absorption,  etc.)  is  one-fifth,  say,  of 
X^  for  a  black  body  at  1,200^C.  Then  since  A^7  is  a  Qonstant,  we  have 
the  temperature  of  the  sun  as  five  times  that  of  the  black  body,  or 
6,000^0. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wave  length  X  corresponding  to  any  defi- 
nite point,  such  as  that  of  maximum  radiation,  on  the  spectrum  energy 
curve  of  the  black  body  is  so  related  to  the  absolute  temperature  that 
XT—  a  constant,  therefore, 

;,--A,  _  ^  _  ^ 
/1',^^'j  ""  S7  ""  T' 
or  dXT~^=i  a  constant. 

Further,  in  the  process  of  wave  shortening,  (movement  of  the  reflec- 
ting end  of  the  cylinder),  all  the  energy  belonging  to  the  old  wave 
lengths  X^  to  A,,  and  no  more,  is  limited  to  the  corresponding  new  re- 
gion X\  to  X\,  Now  let  the  spectrum  energy  curve  be  drawn  with  X 
for  the  abscissae  and  ^{X)  for  the  ordinates,  and  let  the  total  radiant 
energy  of  all  wave  lengths,  be  Ess  CP,  and  that  part  lying  between 

A,  and  X^  —, 
*  '  n 

Then  ^(Xm  ^  E ^  GT 

n         n 

andsp(A')a'l' =  -«-—, 

n  n 

Therefore,  ^)«-^^^-:=.^ 

That  is,  with  wave  lengths  as  the  abscissae,  the  ordinate  of  any  given 
point  on  the  black  body  energy  curve  is  proportional  to  the  fifth  power 
of  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  point  of  maximum  energy  is  definitely  determinable,  and,  calling 
the  ordinate  of  this  point  s^  ( ^ )  m»  we  get  ^  ( >l )  ^  T"'  =»  a  constant 

Evidently  this,  too,  furnishes  a  means  for  determining  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  full  radiator  in  terms  of  that  of  another. 

Complete  Radiation  Equation. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  an  equation  that  gives  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body  at  any  temper- 
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ature,  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  assumptions  and  methods  of  prooeed- 
ure  appear  open  to  oriticism  and  therefore  it  probably  is  not  desirable 
to  reproduce  them  here. 

From  electromagnetic  considerations  Planck'*  obtained  the  following 
equation 

in  which  C^  and  C,  are  constants,  T  the  absolute  temperature,  and  E 
the  radiation  intensity,  or  EdX  the  energy  belonging  to  the  region 
between  X  and  X  +  dX,  and  e  the  Napierian  base. 

While  perhaps  not  incontestably  correct,  like  the  Stewart-Eirch- 
hoff,  the  Stefan-Boltzmann,  and  certain  other  radiation  and  absorption 
laws,  this  probably  is  the  best  of  the  general,  or  complete  radiation 
equations  so  far  derived,  and  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  obserra- 
tlons  from  86°  C.  to  1773°  C.  by  Rubens  and  Kurlbaum  ". 

If  the  energy  spectrum  curve  is  so  drawn  that  the  abscissae  are  pro- 
portional to  the  corresponding  wave  lengths  then,  instead  of  E  in  the 
above  equation,  we  can  write  the  ordinate  ^(X)  of  the  point  X,  or  some 
multiple  of  it 

Summary. 

The  following  are  the  principal  laws  of  radiation  and  absorption. 
1.  Prevost'a  theory  of  exchanges :  In  the  case  of  black  bodies 

in  which  O  is  the  energy  gain  per  second  by  the  black  body  at  the 
absolute  temperature  T^  from  some  other  black  body  at  absolute  tem- 
perature Tj,  G  the  absolute  emissive  power  of  a  unit  area  of  black 
surface,  or  its  total  radiation  per  unit  time  when  at  the  absolute  tem- 
perature 1°  C,  and  iTa  constant  depending  upon  the  distance  between 
the  two  objects  and  their  sizes.  If  the  distance  between  the  two  ob- 
jects is  r  centimeters,  and  their  cross  sections  at  right  angles  to  r,  A 
and  A'  square  centimeters,  respectively,  then 

Also,  with  one  square  centimeter  for  the  unit  area 

(7«  6.32  X  10~»  ergs  per  second,  or  6.32  x  10"^  watts. 

Therefore,  G  =  -A'  ^-^^  x  10-«  ( T,*  -  T,* )  -?^  . 


secon 


a 


i^Ann.  der.  Phys.,  4,  553,  1901. 
i«Ann.  der.  Phys.  4,  649,  1901. 
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2.  Bouguer's  law  of  absorption : 

in  which  /^  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  radiation,  a  the  coefficient 
of  transmission,  or  the  ratio  of  the  radiation  that  gets  through  a  layer 
of  unit  thickness  of  the  absorbing  medium  to  the  incident  radiation, 
m  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  medium  traversed,  and  /^  the  radia- 
tion that  gets  through  the  layer  of  thickness  m. 

This  law  holds  rigidly  only  for  single  wave-length  radiation. 

3.  Light  pressure : 

in  which  p  is  the  pressure  on  a  unit  black  area  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  propagation,  and  e  the  energy  per  unit  volume  of  this  unidirectional 
radiation.     When  the  receiving  surface  is  a  perfect  reflector  p  =  2e. 

In  the  case  of  full  sunshine  just  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  p 
per  square  centimeter  is  of  the  order  4  x  10""^  gramme. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  te  call  attention  to  the 
inconceivably  minute  minimum  amount  of  energy  te  which  the  eye 
will  respond.  Taking  the  faintest  stars  that  are  visible  te  the  un- 
aided eye,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  light  energy  of  one  of  these  that 
reaches  the  retina  is  so  small  that  it  would  heat  a  gramme  of  water 
1^  C.  in  not  less  than  100,000,000  years,  and  yet  the  eye  responds  to  it 
at  once,  for  the  instant  we  look  we  see. 

4.  Cosine  law: 

R^  =  R^  cos  0, 
in  which  i^^  is  the  radiation  per  unit  area  normal  to  the  full  radiator, 
or  black  surface,  and  R^  its  radiation  in  a  direction  0  degrees  from  the 
normal.     The  solid  angle  filled  by  the  radiation  being  the  same  in 
the  two  directions. 

5.  Steioart-Kirchhoff  law : 


in  which  E  is  the  radiation  per  unit  area  of  any  object,  H  the  radiant 
energy  incident  upon  this  area,  A  the  energy  it  absorbs,  and  R  the 
radiation  of  an  equal  black  body  surface — all  at  the  same  temperature, 
T,  and  confined  to  the  same  spectral  region,  which,  however,  may  be 
anything  from  single  wave-length  to  complete  radiation. 

The  ratio  of  the  emissivity  of  any  object  to  its  coefficient  of  absorp- 
tion (energy  absorbed  divided  by  energy  incident)  depends  upon  ito 
temperature  only;  and  numerically  is  equal  to  the  emissivity  of  the 
full  radiator  at  the  same  temperature;  all  confined  to  the  same  spectral 
region  of  any  range. 
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6.  Dependence  of  radiation  upon  refractive  index  of  adjacent  medium  : 

B^  and  B^,  respectiyely,  are  the  radiations  of  equal  black  body  areas 
at  the  same  temperature  in  media  whose  refractive  indices  are  /x^  and  /£,. 

7.  Stefan-BoUzmann  law: 

B  =  CT\ 
B  is  the  complete  radiation  per  unit  black  body  area  at  the  absolute 
temperature  T,  while  G  —  5.32  x  10~^  ergs  per  second  per  square 
centimeter. 

8.  Wien's  displacement  law  : 

XTss  a,  constant, 
in  which  X  is  the  wave  length  corresponding  to  any  given  point  on  the 
radiation  energy  curve,  and  T  is  the  absolute  temperature.  As  a  spe- 
cial case  X^T=s  A,  where  X^  is  the  wave  length  of  maximum  intensity. 
If  X  is  written  in  thousandths  of  a  millimeter,  or  microns,  then  A=29M 
(Lummer),  or  2921  (Paschen). 

9.  Ordinate  temperature  relation  in  the  normal  (abscissae  proportional  to 
wave  lengths)  energy  curve: 

f  {X)  T~*=  a  constant. 

Here  y{X)  is  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  a  given  point  on  the 
energy  curve.  A  special  and  important  case  is  9{X)^T~^=:i  a  con- 
stant, in  which  ^{X)^  is  the  ordinate  (maximum),  corresponding  to 
the  wave  length,  X^ ,  of  maximum  intensity. 

Instead  of  ^(A)^T~*=a  constant,  we  can  write  E^T"^^  B,  in 
which  E^  is  the  energy  lying  between  X^  and  X^  +  dX,  This  is  too 
small  to  be  determined  accurately,  and  therefore  any  arbitrary  numer- 
ical value  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

Assuming  E^  =  1,000  when  T  =  1,000°  C,  then  5  =  10"^. 

10.  General  radiation  equation : 

x-^ 

\T  —  1 

e 

in  which  E  is  the  radiation  intensity  belonging  to  the  spectral  region 
X,e  the  Napierian  base,  C,  =  4.965  A^T=  14,500  (Paschen);  14,600 
(Lummer),  and  G^  =  3.073  x  10',  on  the  assumption  that  E^  =  1,000 
when  the  absolute  temperature  T=  1,000°  C. 

11.  Type  of  absorption  independent  of  temperature : 

So  long  as  its  physical  phase  and  its  chemical  composition  remain 
unchanged  a  body  continues  to  absorb  the  same  wave  length  radiation, 
independent  of  change  of  temperature.  This  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion, so  far  as  known,  and  not  restricted  to  black  bodies. 


\ 
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12.  Increane  of  radiation  with  increase  of  temperature : 
ISiVevj  wave  length  radiation  that  an  object  emits  increases  in  in-  J 

tensity  with  increase  of  temperature  so  long  as  its  physical  phase  and 
chemical  composition  are  unaltered.  This,  too,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
of  universal  application. 

13.  Increase  of  absorption,  by  gases,  with  increase  of  pressure: 
The  coefficient  of  absorption  of  many  gases  (all  that  have  been  ex- 
amined) increases  with  increase  of  pressure,  and  this  increase,  while 
different  for  different  gases,  and  most  pronounced  at  pressures  below 
one  atmosphere,  is  the  same  in  every  particular  whether  the  given 
increase  in  pressure  is  due  to  compression  of  the  absorbing  gas  or  to 
the  addition  of  an  inert  one. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  DISPLAY  OF  FALSE  CIRRUS. 

By  W.  J.  HUMPHBETS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  1909,  there  appeared  to  the  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  such  an  unusual  display  of  false  cirrus  as  to  justify 
a  description  of  it,  although  the  general  phenomenon  is  one  with 
which  many  people  are  familiar  enough. 

About  4:45  o'clock  the  writer  noticed  excellent  examples  of  cumu- 
lus clouds  in  an  otherwise  clear  sky  to  the  north,  from  the  Central 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  They  reached  considerable  eleva- 
tions, as  usual,  and  slowly  drifted  eastward,  while  others  successively 
rose  not  far,  seemingly,  each  from  the  seat  of  formation  of  the  one 
that  had  just  preceded;  the  whole  merging  into  a  continuous  mass  of 
cumulus  with,  for  a  time  at  least,  more  or  less  well-de&ned  independ- 
ent heads. 

As  each  head  reached  a  certain  elevation,  apparently  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  continued  to  rise,  a  faint,  wispy  cloud  that  rapidly  became 
denser,  more  extensive  and  well  arched,  began  to  form  distinctly 
above  it,  with  no  visible  connection  between  the  two.  With  a  still 
greater  rise  the  cumulus  head  seemed  to  pierce  the  arched  canopy, 
and  to  leave  it,  the  false  cirrus,  floating  distinctly  below  the  highest 
points  reached.  In  one  instance  the  veil-like  cloud  caps  of  three  dif- 
ferent cumuli  merged  into  a  continuous  wavy  or  billowy  wisp,  that 
rose  and  fell  as  it  passed  from  one  cloud  mass  to  another. 

As  above  stated  the  sky  in  the  region  of  the  cumuli  was  clear,  but 
to  the  south  of  the  observer's  zenith,  when  first  noticed,  was  a  thin 
layer  of  cirro-stratus  that  extended  a  considerable  distance  in  that 
direction,  but  how  far  is  not  certain  for  its  southerly  limit  was  not 
observed.  This  thin  cloud  slowly  extended  north,  and  after  a  time 
reached  the  place  where  the  cumuli  were  rising.  The  cirro-stratus 
was  then  thrown  into  arches  over  the  rising  thunder  heads,  and  at 
these  places  became  denser  than  elsewhere,  and  showed  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  false  cirrus  that  had  formed  at  the  same  elevation 
over  similar  heads  that  had  previously  risen  into  a  clear  sky. 

A  rising  mass  of  air,  with  or  without  a  cumulus  cloud,  must  send 
somewhat  ahead  of  itself,  practically  as  a  rising  solid  does,  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  flow.  The  vertical  com- 
ponent, of  course,  leads  to  dynamical  cooling,  and  if  at  all  pronounced 

will  carry  aloft  any  cloud  particles  that  may  be  formed.     And  cloud 
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particles  will  be  formed  by  this  slight  cooling  (the  change  in  elevation 
is  not  great)  when^  but  only  when,  there  is  actual  or  very  approximate 
saturation  before  the  disturbance  begins.  This  explains  the  action, 
above  described,  of  the  rising  thunder  heads  on  the  overlying  thin 
cirro-stratus  clouds,  and  the  formation  of  denser  cloud  masses  in  their 
midst. 

Evidently  the  region  of  the  cirro-stratus  clouds  observed  did  not 
mark  the  limit  of  the  relatively  moist  layer  of  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  formed.  It  clearly  extended  some  distance  beyond  them  in 
the  direction  along  which  they  were  spreading.  How  far,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  surely  to  the  region  of  the  cumulus  clouds,  at  least 
15  miles  away  when  first  noticed,  since  the  false  cirrus  continued  to 
form  over  each  succeeding  thunder  head,  and  at  the  same  elevation, 
from  the  one  first  observed  till  the  whole  region  of  the  cumuli  was 
covered  by  the  cirro-stratus,  the  only  difference  being  a  much  denser 
cloud  formation  on  the  arrival  of  the  cirro-stratus. 

This  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  false  cirrus  presumably  has 
been  very  generally  accepted,  at  least  since  the  appearance  of  de  Quer- 
vain's'  paper  on  this  subject,  but  the  writer  has  never  before  seen  such 
an  excellent  proof  of  it. 

In  each  of  the  false  cirri  was  repeatedly  seen  a  phenomenon  that 
appeared  like  a  sudden  condensation — a  flashing  out  of  denser  cloud, 
or  at  times  like  the  play  back  and  forth  of  a  great  search  light.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  white  and  was  nowhere  perceptible  except  in 
the  false  cirri.  This  observation  was  confirmed  by  Professor  Marvin 
and  others  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  who  kindly  observed  it  with 
me.  While  it  had  no  appearance  of  lightning,  with  which  any  of  us 
were  familiar,  other  than  the  suddenness  with  which  it  came,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  was  due  to  illumination  by  electric  dis- 
charges in  the  cumulus  clouds  below.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  following  facts: 

(a)  As  soon  as  it  became  dusk  frequent  sheet  lightning  was  noticed 
in  the  heads  of  this  general  mass  of  cumulus  clouds. 

{b)  At  the  time  this  phenomenon  was  being  observed  a  severe  thun- 
derstorm passed  some  15  to  20  miles  to  the  north  and  northeast  of 
Washington,  presumably  in  the  region  of  these  clouds. 

(c)  No  other  explanation,  such  as  sudden  condensation,  sudden  crys- 
talization  and  the  like,  seems  remotely  plausible. 

The  following  appear  to  be  reasonable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  observed: 

1  Meteorologlsche  Zeltschrift,  Vol.  25,  p.  440,  1908. 
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1.  The  top  of  tlie  cumulus  cloud  is  the  real  top  of  the  rising  moist 
atmosphere,  as  there  is  no  condensation  between  it  (and  air  passing 
through  it  would  be  saturated)  and  the  false  cirrus  above. 

2.  This  rising  air  and  cloud  mass  send  a  disturbance  to  some  dis- 
tance ahead  that  causes  an  upward  and  outward  (followed,  probably, 
by  an  outward  and  downward)  flow  of  the  air. 

3.  The  upward  component  of  this  disturbance  when  applied  to  a 
nearby  saturated  layer  of  air,  and  only  then,  for  it  does  not  rise  high, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  the  false  cirrus. 

4.  A  cloud  region,  such  as  a  layer  of  cirro-stratus,  may  mark  only  a 
portion  of  a  moist  sheet  of  air.  The  extent  of  the  latter  may  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  former. 

6.  Electric  discharges  may,  and  probably  often  do,  take  place  high 
up  in  a  cumulus  cloud  without  being  yisible  by  day  in  the  cloud  it- 
self. 


THE  AEROLOGICAL  CONGRESS  AT  MONACO. 

By  Pbof.  a.  Lawbencb  Botch. 

The  international  study  of  aerology,  as  the  exploration  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  now  called,  was  begun  by  a  small  commission,  including 
the  writer  as  the  American  member,  which  was  appointed  at  an  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  1896.  Although 
the  commission  bears  the  title  "  International  Commission  for  Scien- 
tific Aeronautics,"  aeronautics  serves  only  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
meteorological  data  in  the  free  air.  The  work  of  the  commission 
rapidly  extended  and  five  meetings  were  held  in  European  cities  be- 
fore the  session  this  year,  wbich,  by  invitation  of  its  honorary  mem- 
ber, Albert  I,  Prince  of  Monaco,  occurred  during  the  first  week  of 
April  in  the  new  Oceanographic  Museum  at  Monaco.  The  interest 
and  importance  of  this,  the  sixth  reunion,  served  to  bring  together 
about  thirty  colleagues  from  fourteen  nations,  the  writer  representing 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  besides  his  own  observatory  at 
Blue  Hill,  where  the  first  aerological  observations  in  America  were 
undertaken '. 

The  conference  was  opened  on  April  1  by  Professor  Hergesell  of 
Strassburg,  president  of  the  commission,  who  reviewed  the  progress 
made  in  exploring  the  air  since  the  meeting  at  Milan  three  years  ago, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  extensive  cooperation  during  the  simul- 
taneous series  in  July,  1908,  when  balloons  and  kites  were  sent  up 
from  forty-four  stations  on  land  and  sea,  in  both  hemispheres.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  different  heights  by  observing  pilot-balloons  with  theodolites.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco  welcomed  his  guests  to  the  new  Oceanographic  Mu- 
seum, which  he  hopes  may  become  a  repository  for  the  results  of 
soundings  of  the  air,  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  and  to  his  yacht  Princesse 
Alice,  which  has  been  used  in  marine  and  atmospheric  soundings  from 
the  equator  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  this  connection  The  Prince 
described  the  launching  and  recovery  of  a  ballon-sonde  at  sea. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed  Professor  Hildebrandsson 
of  Upsala  was  named  vice  president  of  the  conference.     The  death  of 

^  These  first  observations  with  kites  were  made  In  1885  by  Mr.  A.  G.  McAdie  of 
the  TJ.  S.  Signal  Service  (now  professor  of  meteorology,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau) 
who  was  then  studying  atmospheric  electrioity  under  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard  University..  See  Monthly  Weather  Beview,  December,  1904,  p.  567-8.— 
Editob. 
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Professor  Pemter  of  Yienna  was  announced  and  Professor  Trabert, 
his  successor  as  director  of  tlie  Austrian  Meteorological  Office,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  commission.  Other  members  elected  were: 
M.  Vincent,  head  of  the  Belgian  Meteorological  Service;  Doctor  Klein- 
Schmidt,  in  charge  of  the  Lake  Constance  Kite-station;  Captain  Eyder, 
director  of  the  Danish  Meteorological  Institute;  Professor  Bjerknes 
of  Christiania  and  Doctor  Bamler  of  Essen,  the  directors  of  the  ob- 
servatories at  Irkutsk,  Tiflis,  and  Ekaterinburg,  and  four  military  aero- 
nauts. Captains  Yojer  and  Bouttieaux  of  France,  Clement  St.  Marcq 
of  Belgium,  and  Colonel  Capper  of  Great  Britain. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  was  intended  to  include: 

1.  Technical  questions,  relating  to  balloons  and  instruments. 

2.  Methods,  organization,  and  equipment  of  stations  and  expedi- 
tions. 

3.  Beports  of  expeditions  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  Other  questions,  including  new  projects. 

The  international  commission  on  a  system  of  world  stations,  a  sub- 
commission  appointed  by  the  international  meteorological  committee, 
also  met  in  conjunction  with  the  aeronautical  commission. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  programme  Doctor  Assmann,  director  of 
the  Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatory,  described  a  new  process  of 
making  ballon-sondes  by  dipping  in  a  rubber  solution,  instead  of  ce- 
menting sheets  of  rubber.  The  particles  of  dust  in  the  latter  cause 
the  pores  to  open,  but  the  dipped  balloons  expand  4  to  6  diameters 
without  losing  gas  or  bursting,  permitting  a  greater  height  to  be 
reached  or  a  smaller  balloon  to  be  used.  The  parachute  cords,  by 
friction  on  the  rubber,  weaken  it,  or  if  two  balloons  are  used,  the 
smaller  sets  up  oscillations  which  are  injurious  to  the  record,  there- 
fore Doctor  Assmann  would  use  two  concentric  balloons,  one  of  which 
bursts  on  reaching  its  maximum  altitude,  causing  the  other  to  descend 
slowly.  He  now  uses  a  rubber  captive  balloon  of  14  to  17  cubic  me- 
ters capacity,  which  loses  no  gas  and  therefore  does  not  present  pock- 
ets to  the  wind,  and  when  carrying  wire  of  0.6  millimeter  diameter 
can  reach  an  altitude  of  4,000  meters.  To  avoid  the  chemical  effect 
of  insolation  on  the  rubber  the  upper  portion  of  the  net  is  covered 
with  a  yellow  fabric. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  advantages  of  rubber  and  goldbeat- 
er's skin  for  captive  balloons.  In  another  paper  Doctor  Assmann  de- 
scribed an  instrumental  method  to  ascertain  whether  the  ventilation 
of  thermometers  is  sufficient  in  the  isothermal  layer.  While  the  up- 
per inversion  was  shown  as  early  as  1893  by  the  observations  of  Her- 
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mite  and  BeBan9on,  yet,  for  a  long  time  it  was  attributed  to  insolation. 
The  source  of  error  was  later  avoided  by  night  ascensions  and  the 
descent  of  the  balloon  was  accelerated  by  letting  gas  escape  by  clock- 
work. The  rubber  balloon  has  a  nearly  constant  velocity  of  ascent 
which  produces  a  ventilation  that  with  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
bright  metal  casing  is  generally  thought  sufficient.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  extremely  rare  air  can  carry  off  heat  from  the  thermo- 
metric  strip,  but  if  there  is  no  change  when  an  artificial  current  rein- 
forces the  draught  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  balloon  then  the  in- 
strumental error  may  be  assumed  to  be  nil.  Compressed  air  contained 
in  a  globe  of  polished  metal  is  liberated  against  the  thermometric 
strip  during  ten  minutes  (by  means  of  an  aneroid  barometer)  at  the 
height  where  the  inversion  of  temperature  usually  begins  in  cyclonic 
or  anticyclonic  conditions.  This  device  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  the 
high  atmosphere.  The  second  part  of  Doctor  Assmann's  paper  de- 
scribed an  apparatus  for  ventilating  thermometers  in  captive  balloons, 
especially  during  calm  weather.  A  horizontal  screw  is  driven  by  an 
electric  battery  and  a  dipping  vane  changes  the  direction  of  rotation 
when  the  descent  begins. 

In  discussing  the  first  subject  the  president  asked  to  have  it  noted 
that,  in  spite  of  incredulity  in  some  quarters  regarding  the  reality  of 
the  great  temperature  inversion,  no  member  of  the  commission  doubted 
its  existence. 

Professor  Hergesell  exhibited  a  new  meteorograph  for  manned  and 
captive  balloons  having  a  bimetallic  blade  for  the  temperature  and  a 
Yidi  box  for  pressure,  with  an  automatic  ventilator  for  the  former. 
This  instrument,  made  by  Bosch  of  Strassburg,  weighs  1,200  grams 
and  costs  $75.  A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  use  of  a  straight  bi- 
metallic blade  instead  of  a  curved  one. 

Professor  Palazzo,  director  of  the  Italian  Meteorologi(5al  Office, 
described  two  devices  for  detaching  ballons-sondes  at  sea,  in  which 
the  Bourdon  barometric  tube  at  a  predetermined  altitude  detaches 
one  of  the  tandem  balloons,  or  else  liberates  the  gas.  In  discussing 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  time  of  the  ascensions  other  devices  for 
detaching  the  balloon  were  mentioned. 

Professor  Botch  urged  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  method  of  pub- 
lishing the  kite  data  and  proposed  the  form  used  at  Blue  Hill  and 
Mount  Weather.  He  pointed  out  the  confusion  between  the  positive 
and  negative  sign  attached  to  the  temperature  gradient  in  the  official 
publication  of  kite  and  balloon  observations.  Following  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  the  conference  de- 
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cided  to  call  the  gradient  positiye  when  the  temperature  decreased 
with  altitude  and  negative  when  it  increased  with  altitude  and  to  give 
the  simultaneous  obserration  at  the  ground,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
published  kite  obserrations. 

Professor  Eoppen,  of  Hamburg,  sent  a  memoir  in  which  he  proposed 
that  instead  of  the  readings  of  the  barometer,  the  data  be  expressed 
in  absolute  units  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  and  that  the  barometric  read- 
ings be  reduced  to  a  height  of  100  meters  instead  of  to  sea  level. 
This  proposition  was  referred  to  the  international  meteorological  com- 
mittee. 

Professor  Bjerknes,  of  Christiania,  read  a  paper  on  the  theoretical 
application  of  upper  air  observations,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  object  of  aerological  observations  is  to  secure  a  diagnosis  of  the 
momentary  dynamic  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  A  series  of  ascen- 
sions should  give  data  separated  by  such  intervals  as  will  permit  the 
changes  occurring  between  different  diagnoses  to  be  followed,  and 
through  their  combination  enable  laws  to  be  formulated,  whereby  the 
future  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  predicted.  He  proposed  to 
adopt  three  diagnoses,  namely,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening,  or  at  8,  1,  and  7  o'clock  Greenwich  time,  but  as  the  instru- 
mental equipment  will  not  permit  all  the  diagnoses  to  be  complete, 
the  one  at  1  p.  m.  is  declared  the  principal  one.  At  this  moment  kites 
and  balloons  with  instruments  are  to  be  sent  up  and  observations 
made  at  the  ground  which  will  enable  the  atmospheric  conditions 
at  various  levels  to  be  completely  charted.  For  the  morning  and 
evening  diagnoses,  besides  the  ground  observations  only  pilot  balloons 
need  be  sent  up,  but  they  should  be  sufSiciently  numeious  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  charts  of  air  movements. 

Professor  Bjerknes  endorsed  Professor  Eoppen's  proposition  to  use 
dynamical  units  to  express  atmospheric  pressure  and  wind  velocity, 
and  in  replying  to  questions  as  to  the  advantage  of  absolute  measures 
he  said  that  these  avoid  the  introduction  of  constants  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dynamic  equations  and  thus  give  precision  and  simplicity. 
Tables  facilitate  the  transformation  of  the  old  into  the  new  units.  Mr. 
Cave,  of  England,  said  that  the  upper  air  observations  in  England 
were  now  published  in  the  Weekly  Weather  Report  in  absolute  units. 

Mr.  Cave  read  a  request  from  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dines,  that  the  bal- 
lonsHSondes  be  sent  up  about  an  hour  before  stinset  to  avoid  insola- 
tion and  yet  allow  them  to  watched  with  a  theodolite.  Professor  Botch 
said  that  this  practise  had  given  good  results  in  America,  but  the 
conference  was  unwilling  to  change  the  morning  hour.     It  was  later 
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voted  that  oomplete  obseryationB  be  obtained  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
7  a.  m.  Greenwich  time,  as  heretofore,  but  that  pilot  balloons  be  sent 
up  three  times  a  day  as  desired  by  Professor  Bjerknes  during  one  of 
the  shorter  series  of  ascensions  (in  July,  this  year).  There  was  also 
voted  in  this  connection  a  proposition  of  M.  Vincent,  of  Brussels,  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  sky  on  the  international  days. 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  of  Paris,  spoke  on  the  triangulation  of  bal- 
lonsHSondes  from  1898  to  1909  at  Trappesand  their  importance  for  the 
verification  of  heights  calculated  by  the  barometer.  The  base  line 
used  was  1,300  meters,  but  there  is  now  a  base  of  5,000  meters.  While 
the  two  methods  agree  closely  the  effect  of  hysteresis  in  the  barome- 
ter was  evident,  notwithstanding  the  small  temperature  correction. 
M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  exhibited  charts  of  the  trajectories  of  his  bal- 
loons, which  showed  that  cyclonic  rotation  ceased  at  a  certain  height 
and  was  replaced  by  a  calm  zone  that  marks  the  top  of  the  adiabatic 
temperature  gradient  Above  this  the  currents  were  from  the  south 
and  west  and  opposed  to'  the  surface  wind.  In  the  Tropics  superposed 
currents  occur  with  a  sudden  change  in  direction  at  about  7,000  meters, 
the  absence  of  cyclonic  storms  accounting  for  the  stratification.  As 
to  the  changes  of  wind  in  the  "  stratosphere,"  or  region  of  the  upper 
temperature  inversion,  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  had  found  only  slight 
changes,  but  Messrs.  Cave  and  Hergesell  agreed  that  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  decreased  there.  Professor  Hildebrandsson's  observations 
of  clouds  confirm  those  of  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  with  balloons  in 
showing  a  motion  toward  the  north  above  3,000  meters  over  a  low- 
pressure  area. 

Continuing  the  technical  questions,  Professor  Hergesell  discussed 
the  vertical  velocity  of  rubber  balloons  as  a  function  of  their  lift,  and 
the  use  of  pilot  balloons  to  determine  the  horizontal  and  vertical  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  closed  space  their  velocity  remains 
constant,  so  that,  knowing  the  surface  and  free  lift  of  a  balloon  its 
rate  of  ascent  may  be  calculated,  and  there  is  little  difference — about 
4  per  cent — ^between  the  heights  obtained  from  angular  observations 
at  one  station  when  combined  with  the  assumed  velocity,  and  heights 
determined  from  measurements  at  the  ends  of  a  base  line.  Succes- 
sive observations  enable  the  speed  of  the  horizontal  wind  to  be  deter- 
termined  accurately.  Sometimes  the  vertical  currents  may  be  observed 
by  observations  made  at  the  angles  of  a  triangular  base,  and  in  this 
way  a  downward  movement  of  1.5  meters  per  second  has  been  meas* 
ured.  Captain  Hildebrandt,  of  Berlin,  said  that  on  the  Peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe  pilot  balloons  were  driven  down  for  three  minutes  at  the  rate  of 
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2.5  meters  per  second,  and  General  Eowanko,  of  St.  Petersburg,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  when  above  a  sea  of  clouds  aeronauts  found  cur- 
rents rising  over  the  cloud  summits  and  descending  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  clouds. 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  discussed  the  facts  relating  to  the  great  iso- 
thermal stratum.  Up  to  about  10  kilometers  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture is  almost  adiabatic;  then  in  the  next  6  kilometers  there  is  usually 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  8^  to  10^  C,  with  isothermal  conditions  up  to 
at  least  26  kilometers.  The  lower  zone  he  calls  the  "troposphere," 
and  the  upper  zone  the  "  stratosphere."  The  former  is  a  region  of 
violent  atmospheric  disturbances,  for  Hildebrandsson  has  shown  that 
cyclones  do  not  extend  above  the  cirrus  clouds,  though  anticyclones 
persist  to  greater  heights,  and  therefore  the  "  stratosphere  "  is  lowest 
in  the  cyclone  and  highest  in  the  anticyclone  and  its  lower  level  sinks 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  stratosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  region  of  interlaced  currents  and  small  vertical  movements. 

The  four  following  papers  described  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gations and  expeditions.  Gteneral  Eykatchef,  director  of  the  Central 
Physical  Observatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  exhibited  charts  of  aerial 
soundings  at  various  Russian  stations.  The  higher  level  of  the  great 
temperature  inversion  in  anticyclones  than  in  cyclones  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  isothermal  condition  prevailing  in  winter  for  several 
thousand  meters  above  the  ground  at  Asiatic  stations  were  some  of 
the  phenomena  illustrated.  The  most  interesting  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Berson,  assistant  at  Lindenberg  Observatory,  on 
his  recent  expedition  to  tropical  East  Africa  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
On  the  coast,  and  from  a  specially  chartered  steamer  on  the  lake,  bal- 
lons-sondes,  pilot  balloons,  and  kites  were  sent  up.  The  observations 
over  the  equator  in  the  center  of  the  continent  showed  very  low  tem- 
peratures at  great  heights  ( — 84°  C.  at  17,000  meters),  as  did  the  ex- 
pedition of  Teisserenc  de  Bort  and  Botch  in  the  equatorial  Atlantic, 
but  with  the  difference  that  over  the  tropical  continent  there  was  a 
trace  of  the  isothermal  layer  which  was  not  found  over  the  ocean. 
The  vertical  changes  were  as  follows:  Adiabatic  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture to  13,000  meters,  between  13,000  and  14,000  meters  a  small  inver- 
sion, and  above  17,000  meters  isothermal  conditions.  Above  the 
southeast  monsoon  the  wind  was  south-southwest  and  three  times  a 
westerly  wind  was  observed  between  16,000  and  18,000  meters  above 
the  great  easterly  equatorial  current,  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  at 
all  heights  in  these  latitudes.  Professor  Palazzo,  director  of  the 
Italian  Meteorological  Office,  described  his  aerological  expedition  to 
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Zanzibar  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  ballons  sondes  and 
pilot  balloons  were  launched  from  an  Italian  warship.  Professor 
Hergesell  gave  some  results  of  balloons  sent  up  from  a  German  cruiser 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  on  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  He  showed  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  barometric  pressure 
on  the  trade  wind,  which  is  especially  influenced  by  the  displacement 
of  the  center  of  maximum  pressure  over  the  North  Atlantic.  Profes- 
sor Hergesell  reaffirmed  his  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  peak  on  the 
wind  extends  up  to  a  height  of  6  kilometers.  Professor  Botch  pre- 
sented a  volume  giving  an  account  and  discussion  of  the  first  observa- 
tions with  ballons-sondes  in  America,  which  were  made  by  him  at  St. 
Louis  from  1904  to  1907. 

The  communications  relating  to  new  projects  included  the  promises 
of  Doctor  van  Bemmelen,  of  Batavia,  to  establish  a  kite  station  there, 
and  of  Mr.  Davis,  director  of  the  Argentine  Meteorological  Office,  to 
do  the  same  in  his  country.  M.  de  Massany,  of  Budapest,  gave  an 
account  of  an  aerological  observatory  and  aerodynamical  laboratory 
about  to  be  established  at  Kecskemet  on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
Lieutenant  Ferrari  announced  that  a  kite  station  was  proposed  near 
Bome. 

Professor  Hergesell  spoke  of  the  new  observatory  on  the  flank  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  he  had  just  inaugurated  in  portable 
buildings  furnished  by  the  German  Emperor.  Aerological  stations 
in  Spitzbergen  and  Teneriffe  are  of  particular  value  and  the  desira- 
bility of  the  latter  was  expressed  at  the  Milan  conference.  CoL  Yives 
y  Vich,  the  Spanish  military  representative,  took  exception  to  some  of 
Professor  Hergesell's  statements,  and  the  following  facts  were  agreed 
upon:  The  aeronautical  commission  was  ready  to  establish  an  observa- 
tory on  the  peak  with  the  aid  of  the  Prussian  Government.  The 
Spanish  Government  objected,  but  recognizing  the  scientific  value  of 
the  enterprise  it  provisionally  accepts  the  use  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings offered  by  the  Prussian  Government,  through  Professor  Herge- 
sell, until  permanent  buildings  can  be  erected.  Until  such  time  the 
buildings  will  be  considered  Spanish  property  and,  while  the  observa- 
tory will  be  open  to  savants  of  all  countries,  no  preference  can  be 
given  to  Germans.  The  conference  expressed  its  thanks  to  both  the 
German  and  Spanish  governments  and  especially  to  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary aeronauts  for  establishing  this  observatory. 

Professor  Assmann  read  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  application  of 
aerological  observations  in  aerial  navigation.  He  cited  the  observa- 
tions which  were  being  made  in  the  free  air  at  various  observatories 
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and  by  expeditions  on  the  oceans.  Eventually  it  will  be  possible  to 
construct  weather  charts  of  the  upper  air  which  will  enable  predic- 
tions to  be  made  of  great  value,  especially  for  aerial  navigation.  Even 
now,  before  a  dirigible  balloon  ascends  from  Berlin,  the  observations 
in  the  free  air  from  four  stations  are  consulted.  These  views  were 
approved  by  several  members  and  Doctor  Bamler,  of  Essen,  thought 
it  possible  to  obtain  continuous  observations  in  a  captive  balloon 
maintained  at  a  constant  height. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  aero  clubs  was  called  to  the 
importance  of  making  meteorological  observations  in  all  manned  bal- 
loon ascensions,  and  the  assistance  rendered  in  this  respect  by  the 
Vienna  Aero  Club  and  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War  were  acknowl- 
edged. 

It  was  voted  to  exchange  copies  of  the  traces  of  the  aeronautic 
records  between  members  on  their  request,  and  to  send  titles  of  new 
aerological  publications  to  the  Fortschritte  der  Physik  in  Germany 
and  to  the  Monthly  Weather  Beview  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  conference  will  be  held  at  Vienna  in  the 
autumn  of  1912. 

Three  sessions  of  the  commission  on  a  system  of  meteorological 
stations  over  the  globe  were  held  with  Teisserenc  de  Bort  as  presi- 
dent and  Professor  Hildebrandsson  as  secretary.  The  former  made  a 
report  on  his  project  for  international  observing  stations  and  the  lat- 
ter explained  his  proposition  to  the  international  committee  in  1899 
to  establish  meteorological  stations  around  the  great  centers  of  action, 
and  showed  the  compensating  types  of  weather  occurring  simultane- 
ously in  different  regions.  Thirty-eight  stations  at  important  points 
around  the  globe,  between  latitude  70°  N.  and  50®  S.  were  selected, 
at  which,  besides  the  routine  observations,  the  insolation  at  a  fixed 
altitude  of  the  sun,  the  direction  of  the  upper  clouds,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  are  to  be  pbserved  at  the  usual  hour  of  the  morning 
observation,  except  the  insolation,  which  is  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
For  the  study  of  the  centers  of  action  the  monthly  means  of  observa- 
tions are  to  be  sent  by  the  cooperating  institutes,  to  the  president  of 
the  commission,  but  for  the  other  system  of  stations  the  observations 
are  to  be  telegraphed  every  day,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  the  weekly 
means  can  be  telegraphed  and  like  the  ^Skilj  observations  published 
in  the  weather  bulletins  of  the  respective  countries,  where  they  will 
be  available  for  study. 

Although  the  week  was  chiefly  occupied  vrith  the  scientific  sessions 
the  Prince  entertained  members  of  the  commissions  three  times  at  the 
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palace  and  onoe  on  his  jaoht,  the  Princesse  Alice,  where  he  demonstrated 
his  methods  of  ooeanographio  investigation.  These,  as  well  as  the  aero- 
logioal  work  of  the  Prince,  were  illustrated  by  an  evening  lecture  given 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  M.  Bouree.  The  little  remaining  leisure  was 
agreeably  filled  by  a  visit  in  automobiles  to  the  Nice  Observatory  and 
by  a  performance  at  the  opera. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 

By  the  Aerial  Section— W.  B.  Blaib  In  Charge. 

I.— Summary  of  Data  for  the  Year,  July  i,  1907,  to  June  30, 1908. 

The  upper  air  data  obtained  during  this  first  year  consisted  of  daily, 
except  Sunday,  observations  of  wind  direction,  temperature,  and  pres- 
sure. The  pressure  has  been  used  in  the  computation  of  the  altitudes 
at  which  any  changes  or  peculiarities  in  either  of  the  other  two  ele- 
ments occurred. 


WSW 


TlQ.7. 


Figs.  7  and  8,  made  from  observations  taken  on  July  17, 1908,  illus- 
trate the  method  of  observing  wind  directions  aloft.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  kite  wire  in  a  flight  in  which  the  surface 
wind  was  south  and  the  wind  aloft  nearly  west  Fig.  8  shows  the 
vertical  projection  of  the  same  flight.  Six  kites  were  used.  Their 
positions  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  which  each  flew  at  the  time 
this  particular  observation  was  made  are  indicated  in  the  chart.  Such 
charts  as  these  are  not  always  necessary  for  the  observation  of  wind 
directions  to  16  points,  but  it  is  important  that  an  observer  who  is  to 
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estimate  these  directions  without  the  use  of  a  theodolite  should  in 
every  case  mentally  make  the  projections.  The  tendency  apparent  to 
record  more  than  the  actual  change  in  direction  with  altitude  can 
easily  be  corrected  in  this  way.  The  data  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projections  are  the  azimuth  and  elevation  of  each  kite  and 
the  distances  between  the  kites.  These  data  should  all  be  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 

The  temperatures  and  pressures  are  recorded  by  a  Bichard  meteor- 
ograph, in  which  the  thermometer  is  a  tube  filled  with  toluene  and 
the  barometer  is  a  Bourdon  tube.  Both  of  these  elements  are  fre- 
quently compared  with  standard  instruments. 

For  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  year's  work  the  ascensions  with 
the  computed  data  belonging  to  them  were  arranged  in  three  groups. 
The  first  group  contained  all  observations  made  well  within  anticy- 
clones, the  second  those  made  well  within  cyclones,  and  the  third 
those  which  could  not  be  placed  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
groups.  The  air  pressure  at  the  surface  reduced  to  sea  level  was 
usually  above  764.5  millimeters  in  the  first  group,  below  759.5  milli- 
meters in  the  second  group,  and  between  these  two  pressures  in  the 
third.  This  method  of  grouping  is  itself  the  result  of  considerable 
study  and  seems  to  fairly  well  serve  its  purpose.  This  brings  together 
into  a  given  group  only  such  free  air  observations  as  are  characteristic, 
and  may  safely  be  thought  of  as  accompanying  given  surface  condi- 
tions. 

Anticyclones  have  been  grouped  into  those  moving  N.,  NE.,  ENE.. 
E.,  ESE.,  SE.,  and  S.,  and  the  observations  subgrouped  accordingly* 
A  series  of  four  to  six  charts  has  been  made  for  each  group.  These 
charts  show  the  wind  direction  and  velocity  at  the  surface  (526  meters 
above  sea  level)  and  the  wind  direction  at  each  1,000  meters  above  sea 
level  as  far  up  as  the  observations  extend.  Cyclones  have  been 
grouped  into  those  moving  NE.,  ENE.,  and  E.,  and  the  observations 
charted  as  in  the  anticyclones. 

In  each  chart,  an  arrow  across  the  face  shows  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  the  disturbance,  the  center  of  the  chart  is  the  center  of  the 
disturbance  (determined  from  the  weather  map  of  the  day),  the  point 
of  the  small  arrow  shows  the  position  of  Mount  Weather  with  refer- 
ence to  this  storm  center  at  the  time  of  taking  the  observation.  These 
small  arrows  point  the  direction  toward  which  the  wind  is  blowing  and 
the  number  of  lines  in  the  feather  indicates  the  wind  velocity  in  meters 
per  second  at  the  526  meter  leveL  The  radius  of  the  outside  circle 
in  any  chart  represents  a  distance  on  the  earth's  surface  of  2,000  kil- 
ometers. 
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While  each  of  these  series  of  charts  is  peculiarly  interesting,  there 
is  in  general  a  sufficient  similarity  in  the  relation  of  the  wind  direc- 
tions in  each  series  to  the  direction  of  the  storm's  motion  to  warrant 
the  making  of  two  series  of  mean  charts,  one  for  the  anticyclones  and 
one  for  the  cyclones.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  mean  wind  directions, 
the  ascensions  are  grouped  by  octants,  those  of  each  octant  being 
subgrouped  into  observations  made  within  500  kilometers  of  the  storm 
center,  those  made  between  600  and  1,000  kilometers  of  the  center  and 
those  made  outside  of  1,000  kilometers  distance  from  the  center.  The 
octants  are  numbered  counterclockwise  beginning  with  the  one  in  the 
storm  front  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  large  arrow  showing 
the  direction  of  the  storm's  motion.  Means  are  taken  of  the  observa- 
tions made  in  octants  having  the  same  number;  for  anticyclones,  figs. 
13  to  17;  for  cyclones,  figs.  22  to  25. 

The  mean  of  a  given  number  of  directions  forming  angles  a,  /9,  y, 
with  a  fiducial- direction  is  found  by  the  formula, 

.  sin  a  -f  sin  /S  +  sin  y  +  .  .  .  . 

tan  <p  = ^-— ! i — ■ 

cos  a  -f-  cos  /7  +  cos  y  -{-  . . . . 

« 

where  tp  is  the  angle  between  the  fiducial  direction  and  the  mean 
direction. 

In  the  ten  original  series  and  the  two  mean  series,  there  are  in  all 
51  wind  charts.  One  series  of  charts  each  has  been  selected  from  the 
observations  made  in  anticyclones,  and  these  together  with  the  series 
of  mean  charts  for  each  of  these  groups  of  observations  appear  in  figs. 
9  to  25,  inclusive. 

Those  observations  not  included  in  the  charts  have  been  grouped 
into  (1)  observations  made  when  the  low  pressure  area  was  northwest, 
west,  or  southwest  of  the  observatory  and  the  high  pressure  area, 
northeast,  east,  or  southeast,  and  (2)  observations  made  when  the  low 
pressure  area  was  northeast  or  east  of  the  observatory  and  the  high 
pressure -area  was  northwest,  west,  or  southwest.  These  groups  have 
been  tabulated  and  appear  in  Tables  1  and  2,  respectively. 

Mean  temperature  gradients  have  been  charted  by  seasons  for  each 
of  the  above  subgroups  of  observations;  but  it  has  been  found  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  summary,  not  only  did  the  octants  not  need  to 
be  subdivided,  but  that  octants  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  etc.,  could  be  com- 
bined into  quadrants  I,  II,  III,  and  lY.  The  mean  gradients  are  shown 
in  figs.  26  to  35,  inclusive.  A  number  to  the  right  and  at  the  foot  of 
each  curve  indicates  the  number  of  observations  represented  in  the 
mean  and,  consequently,  the  weight  to  be  given  it. 
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1.900 

S.-cu. 

fog 

S. 

Ci.-6. 

Cu. 

A.-CU. 

S. 

Cl^ 

nw. 

8. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

nw. 

w. 

i,'666' 

2.100 

S.-cu. 
Cu. 

wnw. 
wnw. 

2.'666' 

1.900 
1.600 

2.600 
2,700 
2,300 

S.-cu. 

a. 

Ci.-8. 

Cl. 
S.Hni. 
A.-CU. 
fog 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

w. 

nnw. 

w. 

Thunderstorm. 


No  well   developed 
high  or  low. 


No   well    developed 
high  or  low. 


No   well   developed 
high  or  low. 
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Table  2.— Loto  ne.  or  e.;  high  nw.,  10.,  or  sw. — Continued. 


Date. 


• 

1 

Wind  direction  at— 

0 

• 

Sur- 

, 

0 

a 

face 
526. 

1.000 

2.000 

3,000 

4.000 

1 

Clouds. 


Am't. 


Kind.     Dlr 


o 
®      d 

d  >>  at 


Remarks. 


1908. 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  22 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  14 


Mar. 

16 

nw. 

Mar. 

19 

nw. 

April 

3 

nw. 

April 

13 

nw. 

April 

21 

nw. 

May 

13 

nw. 

May 

27 

nw. 

June  1 

June  9 

June  15 

June  16 

June  20 

June  22 


June  23 

June  24 

June  25 

June  26 

June  30 


Standing  douda. 


Light  snow. 
Light  snow. 


Standing  cloud. 


Standing  cloud. 


Thunderstorm  during 

flight. 
Light  rain. 


900     Solar  halo. 

Solar  halo.      No  well 
I      developed    high    or 
low. 
Solar  halo. 


The  work  of  reducing  the  data  for  these  charts  and  tables,  alsa  the 
drawing  of  the  charts  themselves,  has  been  done  for  the  above  groups 
by  Messrs.  Wood,  Marks,  and  Gregg,  respectively. 

There  are  138  observations  in  the  first  group,  57  in  the  second,  and 
122  in  the  third.  This  unequal  distribution  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  lows  pass  well  to  the  north  of  Mount  Weather,  only  a  few  (usually 
of  small  area)  passing  southeast  or  south,  of  the  station  while  highs 
pass  directly  over  it.  It  follows  that,  while  the  means  obtained 
in  the  first  and  third  groups  are  fairly  representative,  the  means  in  the 
second  group  are  not  always  so. 
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The  observations  made  in  the  right,  usually  the  south,  half  of  a 
high  pressure  area  do  not  extend  to  so  great  a  height  as  those  made  in 
the  left;  similarly  those  in  the  left,  usually  the  north,  half  of  a  low  pres- 
sure area  do  not  extend  to  so  great  a  height  as  those  in  the  right.  In 
either  case  the  easterly  winds  are  shallow.  The  observations  made 
by  both  kites  and  captive  balloons  show  that  above  the  shallow  sur- 
face currents  there  is  a  calm,  while  those  balloons  that  have  gone 
through  the  calm  come  into  a  westerly  wind  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2,000  meters. 

In  both  anticyclones  and  cyclones  the  station  surface  winds  show  a 
tendency  to  cross  the  mountain  range'  at  right  angles,  while  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  meters  above  sea  level  there  is  very  good  conformity  of 
the  wind  directions  to  the  pressure  gradient.  Even  at  this  level,  how- 
ever, those  wind  directions  observed  in  anticyclones  have  a  noticeable 
component  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  disturbance.  This  compo- 
nent has  increased  at  the  2,000  meter  and  higher  levels.  A  similar  com- 
ponent is  not  noticeable  in  the  cyclone,  at  least  until  the  3,000  meter 
level  is  reached,  but  here  the  observations  are  few  in  number  and  con- 
fined to  the  right  side  of  the  storm,  so  that  a  general  conclusion  may 
hardly  be  based  upon  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  component 
noted  the  wind  directions  seem  to  conform  to  the  pressure  gradients 
belonging  to  their  respective  types  of  storm  as  far  up  as  these  obser- 
vations extend. 

In  Tables  1  and  2  many  of  the  observations  listed  were  made  when 
there  were  no  pronounced  storm  conditions  present.  These  seldom  if 
ever  extend  over  2,000  meters  above  sea  level.  Whether  the  surface 
winds  be  from  the  southeast  or  northwest  quarters  the  change  in  the 
direction  with  altitude  is  such  as  to  introduce  a  strong  westerly  com- 
ponent. It  is  probable  that,  in  this  group  of  observations,  the  west- 
erly component  is  comparatively  more  prominent  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  well  defined  storm  conditions. 

The  charts  showing  the  mean  temperature  gradients  are  instructive 
in  a  general  way  only.  Temperature  inversions  are  observed  in  the 
lower  levels  of  anticyclones  in  most  of  the  ascensions.  Figures  26  to 
30  show  this  fact,  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring  means,  i.  e.,  when 
the  highs  are  well  defined.  Observations  in  quadrants  I  and  II  of 
cyclones  are  too  few  and  too  near  the  surface  to  get  much  from,  but 

'  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Range,  on  which  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory 
Is  located,  trends  northeast  and  southwest  for  about  10  degrees  of  a  great  circle 
from  northern  Georgia  to  northern  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  attain  alti- 
tudes averaging  1,600  meters.— Editor. 
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other  obseryations,  of  which  the  means  appear  in  figs.  31,  34,  and  35, 
show  few  inyersions.  The  uniformly  large  decrease  in  temperature 
with  altitude  at  all  levels  is  often  interrupted  by  isothermal  conditions 
which  occur  in  fog  and  cloud  layers,  e.  g.,  in  fig.  35,  the  three  obser- 
vations averaged  for  the  winter  gradient  were  made  in  dense  fogs. 
On  the  whole  it  is  shown  that  the  decrease  in  temperature  with  alti- 
tude is  greater  when  the  surface  air  pressure  is  increasing. 

With  the  summary  of  this  year's  work  will  be  combined,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  similar  summary  for  the  year  July  1, 1908,  to  June  30, 1909. 

II.— UPPER  Air  Temperatures.   Data  for  January,  February,  and 

March,  iqoq- 

The  prevailing  wind  for  this  period  was  northwest,  but  more  de- 
cidedly so  in  March  than  in  January  or  February.  The  air  movement 
at  the  surface  increased  from  an  average  hourly  velocity  of  27.6  kilo- 
meters in  January  to  32.7  kilometers  in  March,  the  average  for  the  three 
months  being  31.9  kilometers  per  hour. 

The  mean  of  the  highest  altitudes  reached  daily  in  March  is  3,041 
meters  and  for  the  three  months,  2,667  meters,  the  latter  being  148 
meters  greater  than  the  corresponding  mean  for  the  three  months  pre- 
vious. The  highest  altitude  reached  was  5,153  meters,  February  18. 
Figs.  36,  37,  and  38  show  the  mean  hourly  temperatures  at  Mount 
Weather,  Trapp,  and  Audley  for  the  period.  The  mean  daily  range  is 
decidedly  less  for  these  three  months  than  for  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember (see  Vol.  n.  Part  1  of  this  Bulletin).  The  cloud  observations 
for  the  period  are  of  interest  in  this  connection: 


Nu 
Clear. 

mber  of  days. 

Mean 

Month. 

cW.  'ci-'ir 

cloudi- 
ness. 

1909. 
Januaiy 

9 

5 

10 

10 
12 

8 

12 
11 
13 

6.2 

February 

6.4 

March 

6.0 

The  temperature  data  for  these  three  months  seem  to  support  well 
the  statements  made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  (Upper  air 
temperatures  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1908),  with 
reference  to  the  relation  between  surface  and  upper  air  temperatures 
and  surface  pressure. 

WITHIN  AREAS  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

Decided  maxima  of  pressure  occurred  at  the  surface  on  January  8, 
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13,  and  19;  February  1,  8, 13, 18,  23,  and  26;  March  1, 5,  8, 12,  and  23. 
A  glance  at  the  isothermal  charts  Nos.  XITI  to  XYIII,  inoluBive,  will 
show  that  these  are  all  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  lowering  of 
the  temperature  as  the  barometer  rises,  also  by  the  peculiarities  in  the 
temperature  gradient  described  in  the  article  above  referred  to. 

On  January  19  to  23  there  occured  a  persistent  inyersion  of  tempera- 
ture somewhat  similar  to  that  of  October  1  to  5  and  under  similar 
conditions.  In  this  case  the  ground  was  snow-covered  and  the  higher 
temperature  was  longer  in  reaching  the  earth's  surface.  During  this 
period  some  very  cold  weather,  followed  by  a  short  period  of  weather 
remarkably  mild  for  the  season,  occurred  at  Mount  Weather.  The 
data  obtained  from  the  kite  flights  show  that  the  cold  wave  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  air  layers.  The  minimum  tem- 
perature for  the  year  at  Audley  (elevation  162  meters  above  sea  level) 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  while  the  temperature  at  2,146 
meters  was  20.2^  C.  higher  than  at  Audley.  The  altitude  at  which  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  inversion  was  found  was  lower  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  reaching  the  mountain  top  in  five  days  and  the  valleys 
in  one  day  more.  A  low  that  passed  near  Mount  Weather  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  caused  a  snowfall  of  nearly  5  inches.  An  area  of  high 
pressure  which  was  central  north  of  Lake  Huron  on  the  18th  had 
moved  toward  the  coast,  and  extended  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
Brunswick  on  the  19th.  Pressure  remained  high  over  Mount  Weather 
until  the  24th.  An  area  of  low  pressure  that  moved  east  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  influenced  the  weather  conditions  at 
Mount  Weather  from  the  23d  to  the  26th.  The  sky  was  almost  cloud- 
less from  the  18th  to  the  2dd,  when  clouds  appeared  and  a  trace  of 
rain  fell.  The  24th  and  25th  were  partly  cloudy  and  the  26th  was 
clear.  Table  1  shows  for  each  day  the  temperature  at  the  highest 
altitude  reached  by  the  kites,  the  altitude  of  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  the  inversion,  and  the  temperature  at  Mount  Weather  and  at 
Audley,  together  with  the  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  period.  The  data  for  the  table  was  collected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Sherry  in  connection  with  his  work  in  reducing  the  mountain  and 
valley  data. 

The  descending  air  in  the  center  of  an  anticyclone  heats  adiabati- 
cally,  but  near  the  ground  the  warming  due  to  this  cause  is 
overcome  by  the  excessive  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction 
to  the  snow-covered  ground.  The  cooling  at  low  altitudes  due  to 
radiation  on  clear,  calm  nights  is  shown  by  the  low  temperatures 
reached  at  Audley  during  the  mornings  of  January  19  to  22.     This 
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pronounced  variation  of  the  air  temperature  from  the  normal,  nega- 
tively in  the  surface  layer  and  positively  in  that  just  overlying  it,  is 
therefore  due  both  to  cooling  of  the  former  and  warming  up  of  the 
latter.  The  coldest  day  of  the  period  was  January  19.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  reached  its  maximum  value  on  that  day  and  gradually 

decreased  thereafter. 

Table  1. 


Temperature  at  different  altitudes. 


Date.     Hour. 


Audley     ^J:?;* 


Aloft. 


a.  m. 

Jan.  18  ' 

10 

19 

9 

20  : 

9 

21  1 

8 

22 

10 

23 

11 

24 

10 

25 

10 

26 

9 

c, 

—  1.7 
—15.0 

—  9.4 
.-6.1 

0.0 
6.1 
6.1 


10.6 
4.0 


(S28m.). 

Alti- 
tude. 

Temp. 

Alti- 
tude. 

Metfrt. 

Temp. 

a 

Meter  1. 

a 

a 

-  4.4 

963 

-  8.7 

1,210 

-4,4 

—11.4 

2,146 

6.2 

4,279 

—  9.5 

0.7 

1,195 

7.3 

1.391 

3.8 

4.0 

1,02S 

9.6 

1,392 

7.1 

11.0 

890 

18.5 

1,122 

11.6 

12.2 

952 

13.8 

3,599 

-  8.7 

16.7 
10.9 

1,747 

2.7 

5  1,«79 
>  2,077 

6.W 
3.75 

0.6 

1,050 

-  6.6 

2.6)9 

—16.3 

Wind. 

Character 

Direc- 
tion. 

Velocity. 

of  day. 

1 
nw-ne. 

Mod'te. . 

Clear. 

80-9  w. 

Light,... 

(Mear. 

▼ar. 

I^iRht.... 

Clear. 

Tar. 

Light... 

dear. 

Tar. 

I^ignt 

Clear. 

HW.          1 

Light.... 

Cloudy. 

wnw.    ' 

Light.... 

Pt.  cldy. 

nw. 

Light.... 

Pt.  cldy. 

nw. 

.Mod'te. . 

Clear. 

The  general  movement  of  the  surface  air  for  the  day  preceeding  the 
cold  weather  was  from  the  north.  The  whole  region  over  which  this 
air  moved  was  covered  with  snow,  and  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  heat  by  the  snow  and  to  its  consumption  in  melting,  but  little 
warming  of  the  lower  air  and  the  ground  occurred  during  the  day, 
while,  the  weather  being  clear,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  during 
the  night  was  considerable.  The  cold  air  from  the  Lake  region  thus 
reached  Virginia '  with  but  little  change  in  temperature. 

The  cold  surface  air  whose  direction  of  movement  after  the  19th  was 
variable,  was  overrun  by  a  warmer  mass  of  air  which  was  found  at  a 
lower  altitude  from  day  to  day  until  the  26th,  when  it  had  reached 
the  valley  stations,  and  the  temperature  then  decreased  uniformly 
with  altitude.  The  slow  descent  of  the  warmer  air  was  well  illustrated 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  which  covered  the  ground  at  the  time.  In 
general  the  snow  in  the  valleys  is  melted  before  that  on  the  mountain 
but  the  contrary  occurred  in  this  instance.  On  January  23  the  snow 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  mountain  top,  while  it  was  still 
about  2  inches  deep  in  the  valleys.  The  day  following  the  snow  melted 
farther  down  the  mountain  side,  but  still  entirely  covered  the  ground 
in  the  valleys.  The  snow  did  not  leave  the  valleys  until  January  26, 
three  days  after  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  mountain  top. 

^  Mount  Weather  is  about  400  miies  southeast  of  Lake  Erie. — Editor. 
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WITHIN  AREAS  OF  LOW  PRESSURE. 


Decided  minima  of  surface  pressure  occurred  on  January  6,  a.  m. ;  12, 
a.  m.;  17,  p.  m.;  28,  a.  m.,  and  29,  a.  m.;  February  6,  a.  m.;  10,  a.  m.; 
16,  p.  m.;  19,  p.  m.,  and  24,  p.  m.;  March  4,  a.  m.;  10,  a.  m.;  14,  a.  m., 
and  25,  a.  m.  In  every  case  as  tlie  barometer  fell  toward  these  minima 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  temperature  at  all  levels  reached  by 
the  kites.  On  January  12  and  17,  February  16  and  19,  and  on  March 
4  the  area  of  low  pressure  passed  near  Mount  Weather.  The  low  of 
January  17  was  but  a  slight  depression  in  a  large  high  pressure  area. 

In  thirty-one  of  the  flights  made  during  this  period  a  gradient  of 
0.8  degrees  or  more  per  100  meters  was  observed  for  part  or  all  of  the 
altitude.  In  nineteen  of  these  cases  the  surface  fiir  pressure  was 
below  normal;  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  occurred  just  after  the  mini- 
mum pressure  had  passed,  while  only  three  occurred  before  or  at  the 
time  of  passing  of  the  minimum  pressure.  Four  of  the  thirty-one 
cases  were  observed  when  the  pressure  was  just  above  normal,  but 
still  rising.  Four  were  observed  at  the  time  the  high  was  central 
over  the  station  and  always  at  noon  or  later  in  the  day.  In  the 
twenty-eight  cases  mentioned  the  large  gradient  began  at  the  surface 
and  extended,  in  the  first  twenty- four,  to  a  mean  height  of  1,600  me- 
ters above  sea  level;  in  the  last  four,  to  870  meters.  In  the  four  re- 
maining of  the  thirty-one  cases  the  gradient  of  0.8  or  more  degrees 
began  at  1,000,  1,200,  1,800,  and  1,880  meters  above  sea  level  and  was 
observed  to  an  altitude  of  2,425,  3,685,  2,800,  and  4,425  meters  respecr 
tively.  These  last  all  occurred  while  the  air  pressure  at  the  lower 
station  was  above  normal,  but  always  on  the  border  of  the  low  pres- 
sure area;  three  while  this  pressure  was  on  the  decrease;  one  while  it 
was  on  the  increase. 

In  twenty  of  the  thirty-one  observations  under  consideration  the 
gradient  showed  the  adiabatic  rate  of  cooling,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  three  which  were  coincident  with  maxima  of  surface  pressure  and 
can  be  attributed  to  the  heating  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  at 
such  times,  were  observed  at  pressures  below  the  normal  but  after 
the  minimum  of  pressure  had  passed  the  station. 

III.— Conclusions.' 

The  facts  set  forth  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article  seem  to  show 


» It  seems  hardly  necessary,  though  advisable,  to  interpolate  here  that  these  » 
conclusions,  as  all  others  to  which  the  Aerial  Section  gives  expression  from  time 
to  time,  are  based  upon  the  data  available  and  are  subject  to  modification  or 
rejection  in  the  light  of  additional  data. —  The  Author, 
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that  low  and  high  pressure  areas  are  being  continually  recreated 
in  the  direction  of  their  motion  by  the  liberation  of  latent  heat  of 
condensation  and  the  cooling  due  to  evaporation,  respectively.  The 
heating  and  cooling  due  to  these  causes  is  continually  in  progress 
within  the  moist  stratum  (the  lower.  3,000  or  4,000  meters)  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  well  in  the  front  of  the  respective  areas.  The  former 
seems  to  take  place  at  from  500  to  2,000  meters  above  sea  level,  the 
latter  at  from  2,000  to  3,500  meters. 

Anticyclones,  being  recreated  at  higher  levels,  are  moving  forward 
with  the  westerly  current  prevailing  at  those  levels  at  the  same  time  that 
the  descending  current  in  the  anticyclone's  center  moves  toward  the 
earth's  surface.  The  axis  of  the  anticyclone  is  therefore  inclined  for- 
ward.^ On  the  other  hand  cyclones,  being  recreated  at  lower  levels,  do 
not,  in  most  cases,  move  forward  with  a  velocity  as  great  as  that  of  the 
ascending  current  in  the  cyclone's  center.  The  result  is  that  the  axis 
of  the  cyclone  is  inclined  backward*  up  to  an  altitude  (about  2,000 
meters  above  sea  level)  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  ascending 
current  and  the  level  at  which  condensation  is  taking  place.  In  Vol. 
n.  Part  2,  p.  72-4,  of  the  Bulletin  this  altitude  has  been  called  the  cyclone 
or  storm  depth.  It  seems  to  be,  as  there  shown,  related  to  the  cyclone 
intensity  and  rate  of  movement.  At  higher  levels,  i.  e.,  where  the 
ascending  current  encounters  the  westerly  current  of  greater  velocity, 
the  axis  of  the  cyclone  inclines  forward.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  inclination  backward  is  different  for  different  cyclones,  and 
further,  that  this  factor  together  with  the  three  discussed  in  the  article 
above  referred  to  operate  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  cyclone. 

In  anticyclones  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  widening  in  area  of  the 
anticyclone's  influence  at  the  earth's  surface  and  immediately  above  it. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  spreading  out  of  the  descending  air  cur- 
rent in  the  center.  The  influence  of  the  cyclone  seems  to  cover  a 
greater  area  at  about  the  2,000-meter  level  than  nearer  the  earth's 
surface.  In  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones  it  is  probable  that  the 
upper  strata  follow  a  more  regular  course  than  the  lower,  and  influ- 
ence to  some  extent  the  direction  of  motion  as  well  as  the  velocity  of 
the  lower  strata. 

In  addition  to  the  data  set  forth  in  the  work  of  Loomis  and  referred 
to  above,  these  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  following  facts: 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  p.  80. 
'Loomls's  Contributions  to  Meteorology,  paper  No.  10,  and  Davis's  Meteor- 
ology, p.  225. 
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I.— In  Cyclones. 

1.  The  cyclone  paths  are  found  to  pass  through  the  regions  of 
greater  surface  humidity. 

2.  The  wind  circulation  conforms  to  the  pressure  gradient  up  to 
about  the  2,000-meter  level,  as  though  the  cyclone  were  standing  still. 
(Figs.  22  to  25.) 

.  3.  The  decrease  in  temperature  with  altitude  is  decidedly  greater 
when  the  surface  air  pressure  is  on  the  increase  than  when  it  is  on  the 
decrease.  This  is  due^  to  the  cooling  aloft  in  the  first  case  and  to  the 
heating  aloft  in  the  second. 

4.  At  levels  of  3,000  meters  and  over  above  sea,  the  winds  in  all  parts 
of  the  cyclone  are  westerly,  but  of  much  greater  velocity  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side  as  one  faces  the  direction  of  the  storm's  progress. 

II.— IN  Anticyclones. 

1.  The  anticyclone  seems  to  follow  rather  closely  the  southwest  quad- 
rant of  the  preceding  cyclone.  It  experiences  no  difficulty  in  travers- 
ing arid  or  dry  regions. 

2.  The  wind  circulation,  while  conforming  to  the  pressure  gradient, 
shows  a  decided  component  in  the  direction  of  the  anticyclone's  pro- 
gress, beginning  at  the  1,000-meter  level  (figs.  13  to  17),  3  and  4.  As 
in  3  and  4  under  I. 

By  some  it  is  thought  that  the  westerly  currents  in  all  parts  of  the 
high  or  low  pressure  area  at  the  3,000-meter  level  argues  that  the 
isobars  are  not  closed*  on  the  north  side  of -a  cyclone  or  the  south  side 
of  an  anticyclone.  This  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  for,  if  the  com- 
ponent in  wind  direction  and  velocity,  due  to  the  forward  motion  of 
the  area  as  a  whole,  coxild  be  eliminated  from  the  circulation  within 
the  area,  i.  e.,  if  the  area  could  stand  still  relatively  to  the  earth's 
surface,  the  circulation  at  these  higher  levels  would  be  approximately 
symmetrical  as  to  direction  and  velocity. 

Observations  upon  clouds^  and  with  sounding  balloons  have  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  cyclone  or  anticyclone  upon  the  wind  circula- 
tion extends  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  cirrus  clouds,  in  all  probability 
to  the  permanent  inversion. 

•Nature,  May  20,  1909.    p,  854. 
7  Monthly  Weather  Review,  January  to  July,  1902. 
BMWO 15 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  J. 

7:29  a.  m. . 

7:86  a.  m. . 

7:48  a.  m.. 

8:18  a.  m. . 

8:26  a.m.. 

8:88  a.  mu . 

9:10  a.m.. 

9:80  a.  m. . 

9:40  a.m.. 
Jan.  2. 

8:52  a.  m. . 

9:00  a.  m. . 

9:35  a.  m. . 

9:42  a.  m. . 
10:83  a.  m. . 
11:10  a.m.. 
12:22  p.  m  . 
Jan.  4. 

7:42  a.  m. . 

8:10  a.  m. . 

9:26  a.m.. 
10:12  a.  m. . 
10:87  a.  m. . 
Jan.  6. 

9:47  a.  m. . 

9'JSOa.m.. 
10:05  a.  m. . 
10:18  a.  m. . 
11:00  a.  m. . 
12:00  m. . . . 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  826  m. 


i 

5 


Mm. 
720.8 
720.9 
721.0 
721.2 
721.8 
721.4 
721.6 
721.8 
721.9 

725.1 
725.2 
725.2 
725.2 
725.2 
725.1 
724.8 

718.6 
718.8 
718.9 
719.0 
718.9 

712.7 
712.7 
712.7 
712.6 
712.2 
711.8 


A 

a 
s 


s 

0 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


—  7.2 

—  7.2 

—  7.2 

—  6.9 

—  6.9 

—  6.9 

—  6.7 

—  6.2 

—  6.8 

—  3.5 

—  3.3 

—  2.8 

—  2.9 

—  1.4 

—  1.1 
0.0 

6.1 
6.1 
7.1 
&0 
8.9 

8.6 
8.7 
8.9 
9.1 
&9 
9.8 


I    i 


89 

nw. 

85 

nw. 

85 

uw. 

84 

nw. 

85 

nw. 

85 

uw. 

85 

nw. 

78 

nw. 

79 

uw. 

54 

86. 

56 

86. 

65 

se. 

67 

se. 

68 

86. 

60 

se. 

60 

86. 

62 

wnw. 

68 

w. 

59 

wnw. 

67 

wnw. 

54 

wnw. 

100 

a. 

100 

a. 

100 

B. 

100 

B. 

100 

B6. 

100 

Be. 

Meters 
p.  $. 
&5 
8.5 
8.9 
9.8 
10.7 
9.8 
9.8 
8.9 
7.2 

5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
5.4 
6.3 
5.8 
5.8 

4.9 
4.6 
4.5 
4.0 
3.1 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 


At  different  beigbta  above 


Heigbt 


Meters. 

626 

906 

1,370 

1,930 

2,008 

2,184 

2,754 

8,218 

526 

626 
822 
1,175 
1,609 
3,234 
2,990 
526 

526 

942 

1,381 

1,042 

526 

526 

858 

1,283 

1,901 

2,264 

526 


i 

P. 

u 

< 


I 


a 

t 


Mtn, 

720.8 

686.4 

646.6 

601.8 

595.9 

582.7 

541.3 

609.8 

721.9 

725.1 
696.5 
668.0 
631.9 
513.5 
530.1 
724.8 

718.6 
683.4 
652.0 
676.0 
718.9 

712.7 
684.8 
660.6 
603.1 
576.5 
711.8 


—  7.2 
—10.0 

—  7.6 

—  7.9 

—  8.8 

—  7.5 
—11.5 
—14.6 

—  6.8 


-  3.5 
-4.5 
-4.6 

-  7.4 
-10.0 

-  9.0 
0.0 

6.1 
8.2 
7.0 
8.9 
8.9 

8.6 
9.8 
7.1 
8.2 
0.8 
9.8 


89 


79 
54 


60 
62 


64 
100 


100 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Yeloe- 
itj. 


nw. 

uw. 

uw. 

nw. 

nw. 

uw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

86. 
8SW. 

aw. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

86. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

8. 

SBW. 
88W. 

saw. 

B8W. 

se. 


Meiers 
p.  s. 

8.6 


7.2 
5.4 


5.8 
4.9 


8.1 
4.5 


4.5 


Jcamary  1, 1909. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,800  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

From  5/10  to  8/10  A'-Cu.  moving  from  the  west  during  the  flight. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa  and  pressure  was  low 
over  Newfoundland. 

Jamtary  f,  1909.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,000  m. 

From  3/10  to  a  few  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  until  9:40  a.  m.  and  from 
2/10  to  6/10  A.-Gu.  from  the  west  thereafter. 

A  high  was  central  over  Virginia  and  a  low  over  Alberta. 

January  4, 1909. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,300  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  1,800  m. 

At  the  beginning  4/10  Oi.-Cu.  and  5/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  west.  The  lower 
clouds  had  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  flight.    A  solar  halo  from  9:08  to  9:18  a.  m. 

Low  pt-essure  was  central  over  southern  Minnesota  and  pressure  was  high  over 
the  middle  Atlantic  coast. 

January  6,  1909.^Fout  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,300  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Light  rain,  accompanied  by  dense  fog,  continued  during  the  flight. 

Highs  were  central  over  New  Brunswick  and  Montana.  A  trough  of  low  pres- 
sure extended  from  Ontario  to  the  Gulf. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  6. 

8:56  a.  m. . 

9:04  a.  m. . 

9:14  a.  m  . 

9:58  a.  m. . 
10:28  a.  m. . 
11K)9  a.  m. . 
11:34  a.  m. . 
11:56  a.  DL. 
12:08  p.m.. 
12:14  p.m.. 
12:26  p.  m. . 
Jan.  7. 

7:42  a.  m. . 

7:69  a.  m. . 

9:28  a.  m. . 
10:40  a.  m. . 
10:56  a.  m. . 
11:10  a.m.. 
11:15  a.m.. 
Jan.  8. 

7:67  a.m.. 

8:08  a.  m. . 

8:29  a.  m. . 

8:45  a.m.. 

8:58  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


Mm. 

708.9 

709.0 

709.1 

709.7 

710.0 

710.1 

710.0 

709.9 

710.0 

710.1 

710.8 

728.5 
723.8 
725.6 
725.7 
725.7 
725.6 
725.6 

725.4 
725.4 
725.6 
725.7 
725.8 


I 


a 

0 


7.4 
7.7 
7.7 
7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
6.9 
7.2 
7.1 
6.1 
6.7 

—11.4 
—11.7 
—11.4 
-11. 1 
—10.9 
—11.0 
-11.0 

—  9.4 

—  9.4 

—  9.8 

—  9.2 

—  8.8 


79 
76 
76 
79 
75 
72 
71 
61 
68 
67 
64 

96 
96 
100 
96 
98 
98 
96 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloo- 
itj. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

se. 


se. 

se. 
se. 


Meters 
p. », 

12.5 
16.1 
18.4 
10.7 
16.2 
19.7 
18.8 
20.6 
17.0 
20.6 
21.6 

6.7 
6.7 
4.9 
3.1 
8.6 
4.0 
8.1 

4.0 
8.6 
4.0 
8.6 
8.6 


At  difltoent  heights  aboTe  sea. 


Height 


Metert. 


879 
1,148 
1,827 
2,123 
2,842 
1,987 
1,252 
1,056 
874 
626 

526 

882 

1,800 

1,706 

1,812 

983 

626 

526 
860 
1,242 
853 
626 


5 


Mm. 
708.9 
679.2 
657.7 
648.7 
584.8 
684.8 
597.6 
650.0 
665.8 
680.5 
710.3 

728.6 
606.8 
665.1 
621.9 
668.1 
688.2 
725.6 

725.4 
696.8 
661.7 
695.8 
?25.8 


S 

s 

5 


7.4 
6.2 
4.6 
9.2 
6.8 
0.9 
6.0 
7.1 
2.0 
8.7 
6.7 

—11.4 
-14.5 
—16.2 
—11.4 
—16.9 
—16.7 
—11.0 

—  9.4 

—  5.8 

—  7.9 

—  6.6 

—  as 


a 

0 


79 


64 
96 


98 
100 


100 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nne. 

n. 

ne. 

ne. 

n. 

se. 

S8W. 

ssw. 

s. 

se. 


Veloo- 
itj. 


Meters 
p.  «. 
12.6 


21.6 
6.7 


8.1 
4.0 


8.6 


Jcmuary  6, 1909.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,350  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  4,500  m. 

About  1/10  Gi.-Gu.  and  2/10  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  in- 
creased to  4/10  of  each  by  9:50  a.  m.  and  then  decreased  to  2/10  Ci.-Gu.  and  1/10 
St.-Gu.  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

An  extensive  high  was  central  over  South  Dakota  and  pressure  was  low  over 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

Jcmuary  7,  i^d.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  very  low  clouds  moving  from  the  north.  Light  snow 
fell  at  intervals. 

Very  high  pressure,  central  over  Wisconsin,  covered  the  entire  country. 

Januarys,  1909. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  13.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  moving  from  the  south-southwest  during  the 
flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  low  over  southern  Idaho 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  9l 

7:31  a.  m. . 

7:89  a.  m. . 

I'Jil  a.  m. . 

8:14  a.  m. . 

8:83  a.  m.. 

8:48  a.  m. . 

9:29  a.  m. . 

9:40  a.m.. 

9:56  a.m.. 
10:07  a.  m. . 
10:16  a.  m. . 
10:37  a.  m. . 
10:81  a.  m. . 
Jan.  11. 

7:88  a.  m. . 

7:88  a.m.. 

8:18  a.  m. . 

8:38  a.  m. . 

8:40  a.  m. . 

8:50  a.  m. . 

8:54  a.  iu. . 

9:15  a.  m. . 

9:26  a.m.. 
Jan.  12. 

1:44  p.m.. 

1:46  p.m.. 

1:65  p.m.. 

2:08  p.  m. . 

2:09  p.  m. . 

2:17  p.m.. 

2:80  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  606  m. 


i 

u 


a 


Mm. 
728.6 
728.5 
728.5 
728.6 
728.6 
728.7 
728.8 
728.9 
724.0 
724.2 
724.0 
728.9 
728.9 


16.5 
16.6 
16.7 
16.8 
16.8 
16.8 
16.9 
17.0 
17.1 

14.9 
16.0 
15.0 
15.2 
15.2 
15.8 
16.2 


—  7.2 

—  7.5 

—  7.6 

—  7.3 

—  7.8 

—  6.9 

—  6.7 

—  6.2 

—  5.7 

—  5.5 

—  6.3 

—  6.8 

—  5.5 

9.4 
9.7 
9.4 
10.2 
10.9 
11.0 
11.4 
11.1 
11.6 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

—  1.6 

—  1.7 

—  1.7 
-1.9 

—  2.1 


a 

0 


97 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

96 

96 

96 

79 
78 
80 
80 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
•e. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 
se. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

wsw. 


79  ;  wsw. 
75  '  WBW. 

wsw. 

w. 

w. 


75 
76 

74 

87 
87 
88 
80 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


79  I  nw. 


82 
88 


nw. 
nw. 


Metert 

p.  ». 
4.6 
4.0 
8.6 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
&6 
8.1 
8.1 
2.7 
8.1 
8.1 

6.4 
6.4 

4.9 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
4.0 
4.0 

19.7 
19.7 
19.7 
20.6 
18.8 
20.6 
21.5 


At  difl^rent  heights  aboTO 


Height 


Meiert. 
626 
906 

1,141 
1,866 
1,710 
1,815 
2,018 
2,802 
1,917 
1,867 
1,173 
914 
626 

626 
789 
1,489 
1,769 
1,899 
2,648 
2,809 
8,425 
626 

526 

800 

881 

1,106 

1,471 

1,552 

626 


I 

< 


Mm. 
728.6 
689.1 
669.0 
651.8 
628.8 
615.9 
600.6 
646.0 
60&4 
651.8 
667.0 
689.1 
728.9 

716.5 
694.3 
642.1 
616.9 
606.9 
560.6 
542.9 
603.5 
717.1 

714.9 
690.8 
688.2 
665.4 
686.2 
629.8 
715.2 


Wind. 


Yeloo- 

ity. 

Meiert 

p.  <. 
4.6 


8.1 
6.4 


4.0 
19.7 


21.6 


Jcmuary  9,  i^9.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,000  m. 

St.  moving  from  the  south-southwest  covered  the  sky  during  the  flight.  Very 
light  snow  fell  from  9:20  a.  m.  until  the  end  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite  entered 
the  clouds  at  7:45  and  emerged  therefrom  at  10:22  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  over  New  England,  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 

January  11, 1909. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,267  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  9/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west  during  the  flight.  The  base  of  the 
clouds  was  about  1,400  m.  above  sea  level. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  southeastern  Montana  and 
a  second  high  was  over  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Pressure  was  low  over  New 
Brunswick. 

Jamuary  12, 1909,^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,662  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest. 

An  elongated  low  was  central  over  western  Virginia,  and  high  pressure  north  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  over  Illinois. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  PLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hoar. 


1909. 
Jan.  18. 

8:82  a.  m. . 
10:02  a.  m. . 
10:81a.m.. 
11:85  a.  m. . 

1:88  p.m.. 

1:60  p.m.. 

1 :66  p.  m. . 

2:02  p.m.. 
Jan.  14. 

8:27  p.  m. . 

8:46  p.  m. . 

8:66  p.  m. . 

9:16  p.m.. 

9:16  p.m.. 
Jan.  16. 

7:87  a.  UL. 

7:55  a.  m. . 

8:88  a.  m. . 

8:58  a.  m. . 

9:10  a.m.. 

9:15  a.m.. 

9:66  a.  m. . 
10:16  a.  m. . 
11:03  a.  m. . 
11:09  a.m.. 
11:18  a.m.. 
11:28  a.m. 
11:86  a.m.. 
11:48  a.  m.. 


On  Moant  Weather,  Ya.,  526  m. 


IS 


a 

u 

< 


Mm. 

728.8 

728.6 

728.4 

727.9 

728.5. 

726.4 

726.8 

726.8 

719.4 
719.8 
719.2 
719.2 
719.2 

719.2 
719.8 
719.6 
719.9 
719.9 
719.9 
720.2 
720.4 
720.6 
720.8 
720.8 
720.8 
720.7 
720.6 


—  a6 

—  8.0 

—  7.7 

—  6.7 

—  6.9 

—  6.9 

—  6.9 

—  7.2 

—  L4 

—  1.8 
0.0 
1.7 
1.7 

7.2 
7.4 
6.7 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.4 
4.2 
4.0 
8.8 
8.8 
3.2 
2.9 


a 


Wind. 


88 
72 
72 
74 
69 
69 
78 
85 

100 

100 

92 

82 

91 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

97 

96 

98 

97 

97 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


ene. 

ene. 

ene. 

e. 

e. 

ese. 

8. 

se. 
se. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

DW. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Metert 
p.  *, 
4.5 
4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
5.8 
5.4 
5.8 
6.8 

2.7 
&6 
2.2 
8.6 
8L6 

2.7 
4.0 
8.6 
4.0 
8.6 
8.6 
4.5 
2.7 
7.6 
8.5 
8.0 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height 


Melert, 

626 

976 

1,252 

1,879 

1,600 

1,666 

1,926 

526 


8M) 

1,215 

878 

626 

626 

690 

1,252 

1,656 

1,906 

2,109 

2,972 

8,081 

2,164 

2,039 

1,662 

1,145 

767 

526 


IS 

p, 

5 


728.8 
687.8 
668.2 
648.2 
641.8 
636.5 
607.1 
726.8 

719.4 
687.8 
661.5 
689.1 
719.2 

719.2 
705.8 
659  1 
627.7 
608.6 
598.7 
584.0 
580.8 
690.0 
599.8 
627.7 
668.4 
699.7 
720.6 


I 


—  8.6 
—11.8 

—  9.9 

—  6.0 

—  8.0 

—  6.0 

—  1.5 

—  7.2 

—  1.4 
9.9 
9.1 

11.8 
1.7 

7.2 
9.8 
6.6 
4.2 
2.8 
6.7 
0.1 
0.8 
5.2 
2.5 
5.2 
8.8 
6.0 
2.9 


a 
I 


88 


85 
100 


91 
100 


97 


Wind. 


Dir. 


ene. 

e. 

e. 


se. 
s. 

AW. 

ese. 

a. 
ssw. 

W8W. 

8W. 

W. 

W. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

nw, 

nw. 


Yeloo- 
itj. 


MeUrt 
p.  ». 
4.5 


6.8 
2.7 


8.6 
2.7 


8.0 


January  IS,  1909,— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  2/10  to  8/10  A.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west  until  11:30  a.  m.,  and  from  2/10 
to  10/10  A.-St.  from  the  west  until  12:30  p.  m.  After  12:45  p.  m.  10/10  Kb.  mov- 
ing from  the  southwest.  Light  snow  began  at  12:45  p.  m.  and  was  gradually 
replaced  by  sleet,  which  continued  after  the  dose  of  the  flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  a  low  over  northern 
Nevada. 

January  14, 1909,— One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  until  8:50  p.  m.,  after  which  the  sky  was  overcast  with  St. 
moving  from  a  westerly  direction.    Light  rain  began  at  9:16  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior,  high  over  New  Brunswick. 

January  15, 1909,— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,250  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,090  m. 

The  sky  was  nearly  covered  with  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west  uDtil8:45a.  m., 
from  the  west-northwest  thereafter.  Light  fog  prevailed  until  8:17  and  after  9 
a.  m.;  dense  fog  at  intervals  from  8:17  until  9  a.  m.  In  ascending  the  head  kite 
entered  the  St.-Ou.  at  9:04,  and  emerged  therefrom  In  descending  at  11:13  a.  m. 

Very  high  pressure  was  central  over  Winnipeg,  and  low  pressure  over  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 
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BULLETIN   OF  MOUNT  WEATHER  OBSERVATORY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  16. 

7:50  a.  m. 

7:65  a.  m. . 

8:18  a.m.. 

8:27  a.  m. . 

8:42  a.  m. . 

8:66  a.  m. . 
10:10  a.  m. . 
10:46  a.  m. . 
10:49  a.  m. . 
10:66  a.  m. . 
11:06  a.  m. . 
11:80  a.  m. . 
11:48  a.m.. 
Jan.  18. 
10:07  a.m.. 
10:14  a.m.. 
10:18  a.  m,. 
10:80  a.  m,. 
11:40  a.m.. 
Jan.  19. 

7:80  a.  m. . 

7:40  a.m.. 

8:22  a.  m. . 

8:27  a.  m. . 

8:48  a.  m. . 

9:06  a.  m. . 

9:86  a.  m. . 
10:00  a.  m. . 
10:43  a.  m. . 
11K)6  a.  m. 
11:40  a.m.. 
11:60  a.m.. 
11:69  a.m.. 
12:04  p.m.. 
Jan.  20. 

7:32  a.  m. . 

7:88  a.  m. . 

8:46  a.m.. 

9:21  a.  m. . 
11:06  a.m.. 
11:25  a.m.. 
11:29  a.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 


I 


t 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Mm 

728.9 

728.9 

724.0 

724.0 

724.1 

724.2 

728.9 

728.9 

728.9 

728.9 

728.9 

728.6 

728.6 

722.4 
722.7 
722.8 
728.1 
722.8 

728.6 
728.6 
728.8 
723.3 
723.1 
723.0 
722.9 
722.6 
722.2 
722.1 
721.6 
721.6 
721.4 
721.4 

720.1 
720.1 
720.7 
720.9 
721.6 
721.6 
721.6 


—  6.2 

U 

one. 

—  6.8 

100 

one. 

—  7.1 

100 

ene. 

—  6.7 

98 

ene. 

—  7.1 

100 

ene. 

—  7.1 

100 

e. 

—  8.8 

100 

e. 

—  8.4 

100 

e. 

-8.4 

100 

e. 

-  8.4 

100 

e. 

-  8.4 

100 

e. 

—  a7 

100 

e. 

—  8.8 

100 

e. 

—  4.1 

76 

nw. 

—  4.6 

74 

uw. 

—  4.4 

74 

nw. 

—  4.4 

74 

nvr. 

—  4.4 

74 

nw. 

—18.9 

76 

QoO« 

—18.3 

72 

ese. 

—12.2 

68 

eee. 

—11.9 

67 

ese. 

— 1L4 

70 

ese. 

—10.8 

76 

se. 

—10.2 

78 

Be. 

—10.0 

78 

ae. 

—  8.6 

78 

se. 

-  7.6 

78 

se. 

—  6.9 

78 

se. 

-  6.6 

68 

ae. 

—  6.2 

64 

80. 

—  7.6 

68 

ae. 

0.0 

86 

nw. 

0.8 

79 

nw. 

0.8 

77 

nw. 

0.7 

80 

nw. 

0.8 

77 

nnw. 

1.1 

77 

nnw. 

1.4 

76 

nnw. 

Mtitn 
p.  «. 

9.4 
7.2 
7.2 
8.6 
9.8 
9.4 
8.6 
8.6 
8.0 
8.0 
8.6 
8.6 
8.0 

10.7 
11.6 
12.6 
12.6 
17.9 

4.9 
4.6 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
2.7 
3.1 
8.1 
3.6 
4.6 

8.0 
8.0 
9.4 
10.3 
8.0 
6.7 
6.7 


At  different  heights  aboTO 


Height 


Meters, 

626 

926 

1,612 

1,666 

1,814 

2,674 

2,674 

2,181 

1,785 

1,682 

1,089 

918 

626 

626 

968 

1,240 

1,060 

626 

626 

940 

1,822 

1,806 

2,146 

2,821 

8,206 

4,279 

3.348 

2,810 

1,791 

1,411 

954 

626 

626 

899 

1,196 

1,371 

1,085 

893 

826 


i 

p. 


I 


o 

a 


Mm. 

oa 

728.9 

-6.2 

688.0 

—  6.0 

638.0 

—  9.0 

684.4 

—  8.9 

614.0 

-  1.1 

656.7 

-8.0 

666.7 

-  4.1 

686.5 

—  8.6 

616.8 

—  7.2 

636.2 

—  6.4 

678.2 

—  8.0 

688.0 

—  7.5 

728.6 

-8.8 

722.4 

—  4.1 

688.4 

—  8.7 

669.6 

—  4.4 

675.4 

—  8.3 

722.8 

—  4.4 

723.6 

—13.9 

—  4.4 

663.8 

8.9 

614.9 

4.0 

589.8 

5.2 

542.0 

0.0 

516.4 

-  8.4 

450.7 

-  9.5 

608.6 

—  8.5 

644.0 

0.8 

616.4 

7.9 

645.8 

5.0 

683.5 

0.5 

721.4 

-   7.6 

720.1 

0.0 

687.6 

8.4 

663.8 

7.3 

649.9 

8.8 

673.6 

7.6 

689.6 

6.6 

721.5 

1.4 

f. 


00 


100 
76 


Wind. 


IHr. 


one. 
e. 


se. 

80. 
80. 


Yeloo- 
ity. 


Meieri 

p.  t. 
9.4 


74 
76  ; 


68 
85 


76 


ese. 
e. 

0. 

o. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

ese. 

flW. 
W8W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

sw. 

se. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

uw. 

wnw. 

nnw. 


8.0 

ia7 


17.9 
4.9 


4.6 
8.0 


6.7 


January  16, 1909, --Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,300  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,500  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  Nb.  moving  from  the  east.  Snow  fell  during  the  en- 
tire flight. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  low  over  Alabama. 

January  18,  1909,-~0ne  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
1,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Ontario  and  low  over  southeastern  New  Brunswick. 

January  19,  1909,— "Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.2  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  1/10  to  4/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  west  until  10  a.  m.  and  from  6/10  to  7/10 
A. -St.  thereafter. 

A  high  was  central  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States  and  a  low  over  Lake  Superior. 

January  20, 1909, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  3,500  m. 

From  3/10  to  8/10  d.  moving  from  the  northwest  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia,  and  low  pressure  over  Alberta, 
with  a  moderate  depression  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 


UPPEB   AIB  DATA. 
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BESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  21. 

7:11  a.  m. . 

7:80  a.  m. . 

8:20  a.  m. . 

8:29  a.  m. . 
10:08  a.  m. . 
10:81  a.  m. . 
10:84  a.m.. 
Jan.  22. 

7:18  a.  m. . 

7:84  a.  m. . 

9:80  a.  m. . 
10:29  a.  m. . 
10:07  a.  m. . 
Jan.  28. 

7:20  a.m.. 

7:80  a.  m. . 

7:40  a.  m. . 

7:66  a.  dl  . 

8:68  a.  m. . 

9:34  a.  m. . 
10:10  a.  m. . 
10:48  a.  m. . 
11:08  a.m.. 
11:17  a.m. . 
11:25  a.m.. 
11:88  a.m.. 
11:48  a.m.. 


On  Mooni  WeatlMr,  Y  a. ,  626  m. 


H 


Mm. 
721.4 
721.6 
721.8 
721.8 
722.0 
722.1 
722.1 

721.7 
721.9 
722.6 
722.6 
722.6 

719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.6 
719.6 
719.4 
719.4 


u 

5 


8.4 
8.6 
4.0 
8.9 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 

&6 

a.6 

10.6 
12.2 
18.8 

11.1 
11.4 
11.7 
11.7 
18w2 

lao 

14.4 
18.9 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.8 
12.8 


a 

-i 


70 
71 
78 
69 
60 
60 
62 

72 
78 
68 
68 
65 

77 
77 
75 
76 
68 
66 
68 
66 
78 
76 
76 
76 
76 


Wind. 


DlT. 


8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

8. 
8. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


88W. 
88W. 


8W. 

W8W. 

8W. 

W. 

W. 

W8W. 

W. 

8W. 

8W. 


Veloo- 


Meters 

p.t. 

8.  a 

8.0 
8.9 
8.0 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 

6.4 
4.6 
6.8 
4.0 
2.7 

6.8 
7.2 
6.8 
6.8 
6.4 
4.9 

ai 

4.9 
4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
4.9 


At  dlffarent  heights  above 


Height 


Meters, 

626 

879 

1,028 

1,892 

1,181 

818 

626 

626 
645 
1,122 
880 
626 

626 

929 

1,160 

1,478 

2,887 

8,098 

8,599 

2,662 

1,976 

1,604 

1,224 

952 

626 


Mm, 
721.4 
691.2 
679.2 
649.9 
667.4 
697.2 
722.1 

721.7 
711.7 
672.8 
690.6 
722.6 

719.8 
686.0 
668.2 
642.7 
67&1 
524.9 
492.6 
664.6 
608.7 
682.8 
662.8 
684.0 
719.4 


8.4 
8.8 
9.6 
7.1 
9.8 
11.4 
7.4 

8.6 
12.9 
11.6 
18.6 
18.8 

11.1 

11.6 

11.8 

9.2 

1.9 

—  6.6 

—  8.7 

—  2.9 
2.8 
7.6 

11.8 
13.8 
12.8 


70 


62 
72 


66 

77 


Wind. 


Dir. 


8. 


nr. 

w. 

8. 


nw. 
nw. 


75 


w. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

8V. 

8W. 

▼8W. 

8W. 

W8W. 

VBir. 

8W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Mtltrt 

p.*. 
8.0 


1.8 
6.4 


17 
6.8 


4.9 


January  21^  1909.^ThTee  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out* 
2,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,700  m. 

Dense  haze  prevailed  throughout  the  flight.  Few  CI. -St.  moving  from  the  west 
near  the  northern  and  eastern  horizon. 

An  area  of  high  pressure,  central  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  covered  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  low  was  over  Oklahoma. 

January  22,  1909,-^Fiye  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  2,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  A. -St.  on  the  north  and  northeast  horizon. 

A  high  was  central  over  Virginia  and  a  low  over  Montana. 

January  2S,  1909. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,300  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,500  m. 

Cl.-St.,  A.-St.,  and  A.-Gu.,  moving  from  the  west,  covered  6/10  of  the  sky  until 

9  a.  m.  St.-Gu.,  moving  from  the  west-southwest,  appeared  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  the 
cloudiness  increased  to  9/10.    The  sky  was  overcast  with  A.-St.  and  St.-Cu.  from 

10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  thereafter  with  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest.  Light 
rain  fell  at  intervals  after  11K)7  a.  m.  Broken  St.-Ou.  hid  the  head  kite  at  inter- 
vals from  9:53  to  10:03,  and  from  10:19  to  10:23  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Atlantic  coast.  Low  pressure  was  central  over 
Ck>lorado. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Jan.  20i 

7:39  a.  m. . 

7:46  a.  m. . 

7:56  a.  m. . 

8:22  a.  m. . 

9:67  a.  m. . 
10:08  a.m.. 
10:80  a.  m. . 
11:00  a.m.. 
11:11  a.m.. 
11:16  a.m.. 
Jan.  20. 

6:27  a.  m. . 

6:86  a.  m. . 

8:47  a.  m. . 

9:11  a.m.. 

9:80  a.  m. . 

9:62  a.  m. . 
10:29  a.  m. . 
11:00  a.m.. 
11:14  a.  m. . 
11:22  a.m.. 
11:28  a.m.. 
Jan.  27. 

8:16  a.nL. 

8:21  a.  m. . 

8:85  a.m.. 

9:18  a.m.. 

9:40  a.  m. . 
10:02  a.m. . 
10:28  a.  m. . 
10:41  a.  m.. 
11:07  a.m.. 
11:24  a.  m. . 
11:88  a.m.. 
11:48  a.m.. 
11:48  a.m.. 


Mm. 

716.8 
716.8 
716.8 
715.8 
716.7 
716.7 
716.6 
716.6 
716.6 
716.6 

715.4 
715.4 
716.8 
716.2 
716.2 
716.2 
716.3 
716.4 
716.8 
716.8 
716.2 

710.9 
710.8 
710.6 
709.9 
709.7 
709.6 
709.0 
708.8 
708.8 
707.7 
707.6 
707.0 
706.8 


a 

S 


9.4 

9.4 

9.2 

9.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

10.1 

10.4 

10.6 

1.1 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
1.1 
1.2 
1.7 
2.2 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 
8.8 
4.2 
4.9 
6.8 
6.7 
5.4 
6.4 


a 

.a 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


88 

82 

81 

26 

28 

28 

80 

82  ' 

85 

86 

44 

49 
49 
64 
63 
63 
64 
89 
46 
86 
86 

72 
72 
63 
89 
87 
82 
37 
88 
84 
86 
33 
86 
34 


wnw. 

wnw. 

WDW. 
WDW. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

uw. 

BBW. 
8SW. 

asw. 

8W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Yeloo- 
itj. 


Meter* 

p.  *. 

9.» 

10  8 

11.6 

10.7 

8.6 

6.7 

4.6 

8.6 

4.0 

4.0 

16.1 
17.0 
16.1 
16.2 
12.6 
14.3 
14.8 
18.4 
18.9 
16.6 
16.1 

11.6 
11.2 
8.9 
6.4 
5.8 
8.5 
8.5 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
7.6 
6.7 
7.6 


At  difl^rent  heights  ahove  sea. 


Height 


i 


Meter*. 

526 

928 

1,245 

1,494 

2,077 

1,879 

1,747 

1,272 

788 

626 

526 

861 

1,060 

1,682 

1,975 

2,669 

2,029 

1,587 

1,106 

849 

626 

626 

789 

1,211 

1,678 

2,071 

2,777 

8,128 

2,076 

1,792 

1,895 

1,063 

794 

626 


716.3 
681.6 
656.8 
686.8 
693.4 
607.1 
617.0 
663.8 
698.6 
716.6 

716.4 
686.1 
670.1 
619.0 
695.8 
544.6 
691.8 
630.9 
666.1 
688.1 
716.2 

710.9 
688.0 
652.3 
614.4 
584.2 
532.7 
506.5 
683.2 
604.4 
685.2 
662.0 
684.0 
706.8 


a 

5 


9.4 
8.4 
6.7 
8.9 
8.7 
6.1 
2.7 
6.1 
9.1 
10.6 

1.1 

—  3.0 

—  6.6 

—  6.8 
—10.6 
—16.8 
—11.1 

—  6.4 

—  6.0 

—  2.1 
2.6 

1.1 
2.0 

—  0.9 

—  5.0 

—  7.6 
—18.1 
—16.0 

—  9.8 

—  6.5 

—  8.6 

—  1.0 
1.4 
6.4 


a 


88: 


86 
44 


Wind. 


Dir. 


86 
72 


84 


wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
uw. 
uw. 
uw. 
nw. 
nw. 


BW. 
W8W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meter* 
p.  9. 
9.8 


4.0 
16.1 


16.1 
11.6 


7.6 


January  26^  1909,— Two  kites  were  ueed;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,500  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

The  clouds  diminished  from  7/10  Ci.  at  the  beginning  to  4/10  Gl.  by  the  end  of 
the  flight.    A  few  St.-Cu.  after  9:27  a.  m.    All  clouds  were  moving  from  the  west. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  eastern  Nebraska  and 
pressure  was  low  over  Quebec. 

January  £6,  1909. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.8  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  5,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,080  m. 

A  few  St.-Ou.  moving  from  the  northwest  until  9  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  off  the  Maine  coast,  high  pressure  over  Missouri. 

January  S7,  1909. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  15.4  sq.  m  Wire 
out,  6,300  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west  diminished  in  amount  from  9/10  at  the  beginning 
to  a  few  at  the  close  of  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  over  Ontario  and  a  high  over  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 


UPPER   AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 

At  different  heights  aboTe  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

1 

Ok 

3fm. 
712.2 
712.1 
712.1 
712.1 
712.1 
711.8 
711.4 
711.4 
711.4 

706.6 
706.2 
706.1 
706.0 
704.8 
708.8 
703.8 

697.6 
697.7 
697.9 
607.9 
608.0 
698.1 
698.1 
698.2 
698.2 

g. 

< 

p 

1 

Wind. 

Height 

< 

f 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Hy. 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

1901. 
Jan.  28. 

1:14  p.m.. 

1:87  p.  m. . 

1:46  p.  m. . 

1:57  p.m.. 

2:18  p.m.. 

4:01  p.  m. . 

4:28  p.  m. . 

4:88  p.  m. . 

4:40  p.  m. . 
Jan.  29. 

7:40  a.  m. . 
t  7:62  a.  m. . 

8:07  a.m.. 

8:26  a.  m. . 

8:51  a.  m. . 

9:13  a.  m. . 

9:16  a.m.. 
Jan.  80. 

9:64  a.  m. . 
10:00  a.  m. . 
10:32  a.  m. . 
10:41a.m.. 
11:04  a.m.. 
11:28  a.  m. . 
11:44  a.m.. 
11:54  a.m.. 
12:02  p.m. 

0.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
2.2 
2.7 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 

—  1.8 

—  1.9 

—  2.8 

—  2.7 

—  2.8 

—  2.8 

—  2.8 

—  6.4 

—  6.4 

—  6.7 

—  6.9 

—  6.9 

—  7.2 
-7.2 

—  7.2 

—  7.2 

70 
62 
66 
66 
64 
60 
62 
60 

61 
60 
68 
76 
77 
88 
88 

78 
78 
71 
78 
86 
86 
84 
84 
84 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

ese. 

se. 

ese. 

eae. 

ese. 

ese. 

ese. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

Meters 
p.  $. 
18.0 
11.6 
10.7 
10.8 
9.4 
12.6 
11.2 
12.1 
12.1 

9.8 

8.6 

9.4 

&9 

10.7 

10.8 

10.8 

16.2 
18.0 
18.0 
17.9 
16.2 
16.6 
14.8 
14.8 
16.1 

Meters, 

626 

918 

1,077 

1,887 

1,962 

1,616 

2,028 

818 

626 

626 
1,078 
1,664 
1,951 
2,191 
2,291 

626 

626 

887 

1,296 

1,472 

1,516 

1,449 

1,074 

841 

626 

Mm. 
712.2 
678.5 
6646 
689.2 
694.2 
629.3 
668.6 
686.6 
711.4 

706.6 
668.7 
612.0 
690.8 
672.6 
564.7 
708.8 

697.6 
670.8 
681.6 
617.2 
618.6 
617.1 
650.1 
670.3 
698.2 

0.7 

—  8.8 

—  1.4 

—  2.1 
-4.9 

1.6 
8.8 
0.6 
2.7 

—  1.8 
8.1 

—  0.2 

—  2.8 

—  ao 

—  0.9 

—  2.8 

—  6.4 

—  9.8 

— las 

—10.8 
—11.8 
—14.8 
—18.8 
—11.1 

—  7.2 

"60 
61 

"88* 
78 

"84* 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

ese. 

SBW. 

8W. 
88W. 
8SW. 
B8W. 

ese. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

Meters 
p.t. 
18.0 

""iii 

9.8 

"ioJi 

15.2 

*  'io.'i 

January  28, 1909. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  30.6  eq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,350  m.,  at  maximum  altitude,  3,000. 

About  5/10  Gi.-St.  moying  from  the  northwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight. 
These  gradually  Increased  in  thickness  and  extent,  until  at  the  close  of  the  flight, 
the  sky  was  practically  overcast.  Solar  halos  from  1:37  to  2:40  p.  m.,  and  from 
3:35  p.  m.  to  the  close  of  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  relatively  high  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  to 
the  lower  Lake  region.  Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  over  Nebraska. 

January  29,  i^d.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  11.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,275  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  the  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  from  the  southwest. 
Sleet  fell  after  7:47  a.  m.  The  head  kite  passed  into  the  clouds  at  8:22  a.  m., 
altitude  about  1,840  m.,  and  was  obscured  at  all  greater  altitudes. 

Very  low  pressure  was  central  over  Illinois.  Pressure  was  comparatively  high 
over  northern  New  York. 

January  SO,  1909,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  9.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  8/10  St.  moving  from  north-northwest  were  visible  until  11:40  a.  m.  and 
8/10  Nb.  from  the  northwest  thereafter.  Light  snow  began  at  11:40  a.  m.  and 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  off  Cape  God  and  high  over  Manitoba. 
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BULLETIN  OF   MOUNT   WEATHER  OBSEEVATOEY. 


BE8ULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Moiuit  Weather,  Ya.,  G26  m. 

At  dlffeoent  hetghta  ahoye  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i 

1 

a 

s 

Wind. 

1 

1 

»< 

s 

m 

Wind. 

j^        Veloo- 
^'-        itj. 

ueignt. 

U 
< 

Mm, 
7216 
701.1 
685.9 
678.2 
629.5 
691.5 
601.6 
688.9 
651.6 
675.7 
6911 
723.8 

720.8 
688.2 
666.5 
604.1 
630.5 
6512 
6711 
720.1 

7111 
686.6 
658.6 
617.4 
7112 

712.4 
6711 
652.7 
600.2 
555.0 
499.6 
539.6 
607.8 
711.7 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 
Feb.  1. 

1:66  p.m.. 

1:59  p.m.. 

2:22  pu  m. . 

2:32  p.m.. 

2:48  p.  m. . 

2:57  p.  m. . 

8:66  p.  m. . 

4:15  p.m.. 

4:22  p.m., 

4:29  p.  m. . 

4:82  p.  m. . 

4:46  p.  m. . 
Feb.  2. 

7:20  a.m.. 

7:29  a.  m. . 

8:38  a.  m. . 

9:33  a.  m. . 
10:18  a.m.. 
10:25  a.  m. . 
10:40  a.m.. 
10:52  a.m.. 
Feb.   8. 

7:26  a.  m.. 

7:88  a.  m. . 

8:06  a.  m. . 

8:15  a.  m. . 

9:45  a.  m. . 
Feb.  4. 

7:26  a.  m. . 

7:40  a.  m. . 

8:00  a.  m. . 

8:10  a.  m. . 

8:60  a.  m. . 

9:20  a.  m. . 
10:10  a.m.. 
10:48  a.  m. . 
11:18  a.  m. . 

Mm, 

728.6 
723.6 
723.6 
728.6 
723.6 
728.6 
723.0 
728.1 
728.1 
723L2 
728.2 
728.3 

72a3 
720.8 
720.8 
720.4 
720.3 
720.3 
720.2 
720.1 

716.1 
716.1 
716.0 
716.0 
716.2 

712.4 
712.4 
712.4 
712.4 
712.4 
712.8 
712.2 
712.0 
711.7 

—  6.8 
"  6.8 

—  6.6 

—  5.6 

—  6.4 

—  5.4 

—  4.6 

—  4.4 

—  4.6 

—  4.7 

—  4.8 

—  4.9 

—  6.1 

—  6.4 

—  4.2 

—  11 

—  1.1 
-0.6 

0.0 
0.6 

0.3 
0.8 
1.7 
1.7 
0.4 

4.9 
5.2 
4.6 
5.1 
6.8 
7.6 
7.8 
17 
9.8 

66 

62 
82 

62 
47 
66 
74 
74 
48 
47 
57 

69 
79 
67 
69 
61 
68 
66 
50 

66 
72 
68 
68 
69 

50 
50 
58 
54 
47 
44 
47 
42 
88 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

waw. 

W8W. 
W8W. 
W8W. 

wnw. 

sw. 

8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
W8W. 

Meters 

p.  9. 

13.4 
114 
114 
11.6 
11.6 
114 
17.9 
16.2 
15.2 
12.5 
12.5 
10.8 

9.4 
9.8 
15 
7.6 
10 
7.6 
7.6 
7.2 

4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
4.9 
16 

4.6 
4.5 
4.6 
14 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.9 
17 

M4Ur», 

626 

772 

942 

1,090 

1,619 

2,109 

1,972 

1,602 

1,841 

1,069 

824 

526 

626 
942 
1,263 
1,926 
1,585 
1,841 
1,007 
626 

526 

877 

1,197 

1,711 

626 

626 
930 
1,286 
1,922 
2,664 
8,891 
2,784 
1,832 
626 

-18 
-17 
-8.6 

—  15 

—  16 

—  10 

—  18 

—  2.4 

—  2.6 

—  2.0 

—  7.4 

—  4.9 

—  11 

—  11 
-0.1 

—  1.6 

—  1.1 
0.8 

—  11 
0.6 

0.3 
1.0 

—  1.9 

—  4.7 
0.4 

4.9 
19 
1.6 
10 

—  0.3 

—  18 
0.0 
4.2 
9.8 

66 

■  •  •      •  ■ 


'■*67' 
69 

"io' 

66 

•      ■  •  •  • 

"69' 

60 
52 
60 
41 
80 
41 
51 
18 
38 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n^. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

W8W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
wnw. 

8W. 

w. 

wuw. 

whw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

W8W. 

MtUri 

p.  $. 

114 

"iii 

14 

7*2 

4.6 

16 

4.6 

'"    17 

February  1,  1909,— Three  kltee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.0  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  4,700  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  8,000  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  during  the  greater  part  of  the  flight.  A  few  Cl.-St.  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  just  before  the  flight  ended. 

An  extensive  high  was  central  over  Kentucky  and  pressure  was  relatively  low 
over  western  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 

February  S,  1909.-~Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  14.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  CI. -St.  were  visible  moving  from  the  west-northwest. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  a  high  over  Mississippi. 

February  S,  1909.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  2/10  CI. -St.  moving  from  the  west  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Gulf  coast  and  low  over  New  Brunswick. 

February  4,  1909,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 


UPPEB  AIR  DATA. 
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BESULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


Feb.  4. 
2d  flight 
11:69  a.m.. 
12:10  p.  m. . 
12:80  p.  m.. 
12:09  p.  m.. 

1:26  p.  m.. 

l:60p.nL. 

2:18  p.  m. . 

2:46  p.  m. . 

8:27  p.  m. . 

8:46  p.m.. 

8:64  p.  m. . 
Fel».6. 

7:18  a.  m. . 

7-.27  a.  m. . 

7:60  a.  m. . 

8:02  a.  m. . 

8:22  a.  m. . 

8:41a.m.. 

9:14  a.  m. . 

9:48  a.  m. . 
10:07  a.  m. . 
10:28  a.  m. . 
10:39  a.  m. . 
10:49  a.  m. . 
10:66  a.  m. . 
Feb.  6. 

7:25  a.  m. . 

7:84  a.m.. 

8:06  a.  m. . 

9:11  a.m.. 

9:60  a.  m. . 
11:18  a.  m. 
11:-14  a.  m. . 
11:62  a.  m. . 


On  Monnt  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


I 

5 


Jfm. 

711.8 
711.2 
711.0 
710.7 
710.6 
710.8 
710.8 
7ia8 
710.8 
710.8 
710.8 

710.8 
710.8 
711,0 
711.0 
710.9 
7ia8 
710.6 
710.6 
710.4 
710.8 
710.8 
710.2 
710.2 

701.8 
701.4 
701.7 
703.4 
708.7 
705.0 
706.0 
705.0 


a 
s 

h 

< 


10.6 
10.^4 
11.2 
11.8 
11.4 
11.4 
10.7 
11.4 
12.6 
12.6 
11.7 

9.7 

lao 

11.7 
11.7 
11.9 
12.2 
12.8 
18.4 
14.0 
14.4 
14.8 
14.2 
1&7 

7.2 
8.2 
9.4 
9.4 
8.9 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 


a 

1 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


89 

8W. 

87 

WBW. 

89 

W8W. 

40 

W8W. 

42 

W8W. 

60 

8. 

50 

8fe. 

42 

Bse. 

86 

see. 

40 

88e. 

41 

8. 

65 

8W. 

66 

8W. 

68 

8W. 

68 

8W. 

67 

8W. 

66 

SBW. 

66 

88W. 

66 

8W. 

68 

8W. 

62 

8W. 

48 

8W. 

64 

SW. 

61 

8W'. 

98 

8W. 

85 

88W. 

74 

WIW. 

67 

w. 

48 

w. 

46 

wnw. 

46 

wnw. 

44 

wnw. 

Meters 
p.  a. 

6.8 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 
7.6 
2.7 
2.2 
6.4 
4.6 

ai 

4.6 

4.9 
6.4 
4.9 
4.9 
6.8 
6.4 
4.0 
4.0 
6.4 
4.0 
8.6 
4.0 
8.6 

9.4 
9.8 
12.6 
11.6 
16.2 
16.2 
18.8 
19.7 


At  diflterent  hei^ta  aboTe  sea. 


Height 


Meters. 

626 

967 

1,687 

2,258 

8,068 

8,250 

8,007 

2,666 

1,689 

1,107 

626 

626 

953 

1,260 

1,881 

2,812 

2,718 

8,688 

2,782 

2,402 

1,861 

1,447 

924 

626 

626 

911 

1,672 

1,888 

2,190 

1,467 

907 

626 


i 


Mm. 
711.8 
674.8 
629.2 
676.4 
621.2 
609.4 
626.2 
664.7 
625.2 
662.6 
710.8 

710.8 
676.2 
661.6 
602.9 
671.4 
643.8 
489.8 
639.8 
666.4 
604.8 
686.0 
677.2 
710.2 

701.8 


617.7 
698.4 
572.8 
627.6 
672.8 
706.0 


10.6 
6.4 
&8 
8.7 

—  1.4 

—  1.1 
0.5 
2.9 
6.8 
9.7 

11.7 

9.7 
9.4 
6.8 
1.6 

—  1.6 

—  2.6 

—  8.6 

—  1.0 

—  1.0 
4.1 
6.9 
9.6 

18.7 

7.2 
7.4 
0.4 

—  2.4 
-4.6 

—  2.6 
8.1 
7.6 


a 

0 


Wind. 


Dir. 


89 


41 
65 


61 
98 


44 


8W. 

W. 

W. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
w. 

WBW. 
WBW. 
8. 

8W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

W8W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 


Yeloo- 
itj. 


Meters 

p.  s, 
6.8 


4.6 
4.9 


8.6 
9.4 


19.7 


Second  flight:  Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,300  m.,  at  maximum  altitude.  "^ 

About  7/10  C?i.-St.  moving  from  the  northwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flrst  flight. 
Cloudiness  deoreasedv  gradually  to  about  3/10  at  midday,  but  increased  again  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  to  about  8/10.  Near  the  close  of  the  second  flight  the  clouds 
changed  from  Gl.-St.  to  Gi.-Gu.  and  later  to  A.-Ou.  A  solar  corona  from  9:80  to 
10:40  a.  m.    Light  haze  prevailed. 

At  8  a.  m.  high  pressure  covered  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  a 
moderate  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  the  Dakotas. 

Febrwiry  6, 1909.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  2/10  to  9/10  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  during  the  flight. 
From  1/10  to  4/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  visible  from  8:17  to  8:39  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Michigan  and  a  high  off  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

February  ff,  iP09.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
5,800  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,800  m. 

St.-Cu.,  moving  f^m  the  west-southwest  at  the  beginning,  from  the  west  after 
7:30  a.  m.,  increased  from  2/10  to  8/10  by  8  a.  m.,  and  diminished  after  9  a.  m.  to 
2/10  by  noon.  Bain  fell  from  8  to  8:05  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  clouds  at 
snort  intervals  from  8  to  9:30  a.  m. 

Very  low  pressure,  central  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  covered  the  Eastern  States. 
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BULLETIN   OF   MOUNT   WEATHER  OBSERVATOBY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  528  m. 

At  diflbrent  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hoar. 

i 

5 

1 

■ 

a 

0 

.a 

Wind. 

Height 

1 

3 

I 

a 

0 

t 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloo- 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 
Feb.  a 

8:55  a.  m. . 

9:06  a.  m. . 

9:27  a.m.. 

9:82  a.  m. . 

9:47  a.  m. . 
10:38  a.  m. . 
10:50  a.  m. . 
12:10  p.m.. 
12:25  p.  m. . 
12:32  p.  m. . 
Feb.  9. 

7:28  a.  m. . 

8:05  a.  m. . 

8:20  a.  m. . 

8:42  a.  m. . 

9:14  a.m.. 

9:42  a.  m. . 
10:15  a.m.. 
10:81  a.  m. . 
10:47  a.  m. . 
11:00  a.m.. 
11:10  a.m.. 
11:15  a.m.. 
Feb.  10. 

9:20  a.  m. . 

9:26  a.  m. . 

9:89  a.  m. 

9:65  a.  m. . 
10:05  tL.  m. . 

Mm. 

717.8 

717.8 

717.5 

717.6 

717.6 

717.7 

717.7 

717.6 

717.4 

717.4 

717.6 
717.8 
717.7 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.7 
717.6 
717.6 
717.5 

699.8 
699.8 
699.8 
699.8 
699.8 

—  3.5 

—  2,5 

—  1.7 

—  1.6 

—  1.7 

—  0.6 

—  0.1 
1.1 
1.4 
1.7 

0.6 
1.1 
1.7 
1.7 
2.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0.3 
0.0 
0.5 

—  1.0 

—  1.4 

10.7 

10.6 

6.1 

4.9 

4.1 

76 

72 
70 
78 
69 
71 
75 
58 
67 

68 
60 
65 
66 
68 
62 
68 
77 
78 
76 
87 
94 

97 
98 
100 
94 
97 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

ese. 

80. 

ese. 
eae. 

eae. 

ese. 

eee. 

ese. 

ae. 

se. 

se. 

se. 

s. 

B. 

nne. 

nw. 

nw. 

Meters 

p.  9, 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

10.8 

9.4 

12.5 

18.4 

8.9 

9.8 

10.3 

6.4 
6.7 
7.6 
8.9 
7.2 
6.8 
4.5 
6.4 
2.2 
3.6 
4.5 
4.6 

8.9 
5.4 
6.8 
9.8 
9.8 

MeteH. 

526 

918 

1,280 

1,629 

2,116 

2,660 

2,461 

1,441 

958 

526 

626 
1,013 
1,718 
2,428 
2,698 
8,850 
2,614 
2,217 
1,726 
1,286 
889 
526 

626 

899 

1,878 

1,947 

626 

Mm. 

717.8 

682.7 

666.4 

624.2 

586.8 

547.4 

561.2 

689.5 

679.7 

717.4 

717.5 
676.0 
619.4 
566.2 
646.5 
501.2 
568.8 
580.0 
617.4 
656.6 
686.8 
717.5 

699. 8 

'630.*  8* 
587.8 
699.8 

—  8.5 

—  8.8 

—  8.6 
-6.4 

—  6.6 

—  9.8 

—  7.1 
-6.8 

—  2.6 
1.7 

0.6 
6.2 

—  1.4 

—  a6 

—  9.4 
-11.6 

—  7.1 

—  5.8 

—  4.4 

—  1.6 

—  0.7 

—  1.4 

ia7 

8.7 
6.1 
8.8 
4.1 

91 

*57* 
68 

*94* 
97 

*97' 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

ese. 

8. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

8W. 

SW. 

SW. 

BSW. 

8SW. 

SSW. 

se. 
s. 

8W. 

SSW. 

SW. 

nw. 

Metert 

p.  9. 

11.2 

•  •  •      ■  ■  «  ■ 

io.'i 

6.4 

4.6 

8.9 

9.8 

February  8,  1909.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,900  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  during  the  flight. 

An  extensive  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  Colorado  and  pressure  was 
high  over  the  South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf  States. 

Ikbruary  P,  1909.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,200  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,230  m. 

St.  moving  from  the  southwest  covered  the  sky  until  8:30  and  after  9:20  a.  m. 
A.-St.  moving  probably  from  the  southwest  appeared  at  8:30,  increased  to  8/10  by 
8:60,  and  gave  way  to  St.  by  9:20  a.  m.  Snow  fell  after  10:43  a.  m.  The  head 
kite  was  hidden  in  clouds  from  9:16  to  10:14  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Iowa.    High  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Ontario. 

February  10, 1909.— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  9.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,450  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  2/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  until  9:26  a.  m.  From  7/10  to 
10/10  St.[moving  from  the  southwest  until  9:50  a.  m.,  when  the  direction  changed 
rapidly  to  northwest.    Light  rain  began  at  10:02  and  ended  at  11:55  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  north  of  Lake  Huron,  and  a  high  off  the  Texas  coast. 


UPPER  AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Moant  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i 

1 

Wind. 

Height 

1 

• 

i 

a 

1 

• 

a 

.a 

Wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 
Feb.  11. 

7:11a.m.. 

7:16  a.m.. 

7:25  a.m.. 

8:00  a.  m. . 

8:48  a.m.. 

8:67  a.  m. . 

9:00  a.  m. . 
Feb.  12. 

7:26  a.m.. 

7:36  a.  m. . 

7:60  a.m.. 

8:00  a.  m. . 

8:16  a.  m. . 

8:86  a.  m. . 

8:64  a.  m. . 
•  9:20  a.  m. . 

9:46  a.  m. . 

9:60  a.  m. . 
Feb.  18. 

7:29  a.  m. . 

7:86  a.  m. . 

8:06  a.  m. . 

8:20  a.  m. . 

8:82  a.  m. . 

9:22  a.m.. 

Mm, 
711.6 
711.6 
711.7 
712.0 
712.6 
712.6 
712.6 

722.0 
722.0 
722.2 
722.0 
721.9 
722.2 
722.1 
722.0 
721.8 
721.8 

716.9 
715.9 
716.0 
716.2 
716.2 
716.6 

o(7 

—  4.8 
-4.8 
-6.0 

—  4.7 

—  3.6 

—  8.6 

—  8.6 

—  0.7 

—  1.8 

—  1.6 

—  1.4 
0.6 
1.1 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 

6.9 
7.1 
8.0 
7.8 
7.4 
8.1 

*7« 
76 
72 
78 
66 
64 
68 

S3 
86 
42 
42 
29 
27 
88 
88 
62 
62 

75 
76 
72 
78 
76 
76 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

sae. 
Bse. 
se. 
Be. 
sae. 
rae. 

M. 

se. 
se. 
se. 

saw. 
saw. 
sw. 

8W. 

sw. 
sw. 

Meters 

p.  s. 

10.8 

10.7 

8.9 

6.7 

8.0 

8.6 

9.8 

6.8 
6.4 
4.9 
6.8 
7.2 
7.2 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
7.2 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
4.9 
4.6 
4.0 

Melen. 

628 

966 

1,386 

1,768 

1,898 

1,002 

626 

626 
941 
1,200 
1,437 
2,091 
2,717 
8,169 
3,686 
2,992 
626 

526 

972 

1,461 

1,842 

1,975 

626 

Mm. 
711.6 
672.6 
636.9 
606.0 
686.9 
670.6 
712.6 

722.0 
686.6 
668.8 
644.8 
693.6 
648.1 
616.6 
482.4 
62&4 
721.8 

716.9 
67a  2 
688.8 
609.2 
699.1 
716.6 

—  4.8 
-8.8 
-13.6 
— 1&6 
—12.5 

—  8.0 

—  8.6 

—  0.7 
-0.2 

1.0 

—  0.2 

—  4.4 
-10.8 
—16.8 
—19.8 
—18.8 

0.6 

6.9 
5.6 
2.7 
0.1 

—  0.9 
8.1 

75 

'  *63' 
83 

■**62* 
76 

"75' 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

■se. 

s. 

sw. 

sw. 

W8W. 
WBW. 
W8W. 
WBW. 
WBW. 

se. 

BBW. 

WBW. 

w. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
sw. 

Meters 
p.  ». 
10.8 

9.8 

5.8 

7.2 

6.8 

•  •  ■      •  •  •  • 

4.6 

February  11, 1909.— T170  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,000  m. ;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  3,400  m. 

Few  St.-Cu.,  moving  from  the  northwest,  were  present  during  the  flight.  The 
atmosphere  was  unusually  clear. 

A  low,  acoompanled  by  general  precipitation,  was  central  somewhat  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  a  moderate  high  pressure  area  covered  the  Gulf 
States. 

Fsbntary  12, 1909, — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  6,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west  in  amounts  decreasing  from  5/10  at  7:80  to  1/10 
at  8  a.  m.    At  8:30  3/10  Gi.-St.  moving  from  the  west,  and  at  9:45  a.m.  2/10 
A.-Cu. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast.  A  trough  of  low 
pressure  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to  Oklahoma. 

February  IS,  1909,^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out. 
2,760  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  moving  from  the  west.  Light  rain  fell  from  7:35 
to  7:49  a.  m.    The  head  Idte  was  obscured  by  clouds  after  8:17  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  a  high  off  the  south  Atlantic 
coast. 


BULLETIN  OF  MOUITr  WEATHEB  OBSEEVATOBT. 


BE8ULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


1 » 

HoiintWsalbar,V*.,t» 

- 

Kl  fUObrent  lMl|^ti  abor*  *«. 

d 

=       ««. 

It. 

i 

? 

5 

- 

5 

5 

2  1  ■«'■ 

Itj. 

Mtteri 

71 R.  I 

m 

8.9 

M 

8-0 

nin 

nw. 

*.» 

—  0.8 

"*■ 

4.» 

Wire 


J^kftruary  J£,  J^9. — Tbree  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  14.6  eq.  i 
out,  6.600  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  4,850  m. 

From  7/10  to  9/10  St.  movlag  from  the  aoutb  during  the  flight.  Tbrougli 
rilte  In  ttae  lower  clouds  a  layer  of  A. -St.  moving  from  the  eouthweat. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  the  Dakotos.  Preesnre 
was  relatively  low  over  the  Ohio  Valley  and  eaat  Quit  States,  with  oenters  over 
West  Virginia  and  Mississippi. 

Feiyruary  16, 1909, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  16. S  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.,  at  mulmum  ^tltude. 

From  S/10  to  7/10  St.  moving  from  the  south-southwest,  and  from  I/IO  to  2/10 
8t.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  during  the  flight.  Light  rain  feU  from  1:58  to  2:30 
p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  otMcured  by  clouds  at  intervals  from  11K)7  a.  m.  to 
1:65  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  oentrai  over  West  Virginia  and  high  over  Nebraska  and  the 
Quit  of  St.  Lawrence: 

Rbruary  17,  1909.— Blx  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  36.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
9,500  m.i  at  maximum  altitude,  6,300  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudleea  during  the  flight. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  oentrai  over  HlsslBsippi  and  Alabama. 
Pressure  was  low  ovor  Nova  Scotia. 


UPPER  AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KIT£;  FLIGHTS. 


Dftteukd 
hour. 


1909. 
Feb.  18. 

7:08  a.  m. . 

7:86  a.  m.. 

7:44  a.  m. . 

8:09  a.  m  . 

8:54  a.  m. . 

9:81  a.m.. 

9:02  tL.  m. . 

9:56  a.  m.. 
10:28  a.  m.. 
10:83  a.  m. . 
11:14  a.  m. . 
11:64  a.m.. 
120)8  p.  m.. 

2:15  p.m.. 

2:31  p.  m. . 

2U)6p.m.. 

2:53  p.  m. . 

8:25  p.  m.. 

8:88  p.  m. . 

8:89  p.m.. 
Feb.  19. 

7:20  a.  m. . 

7:37  a.  m. . 

7:42  a.  m. . 

8:68  a.  m. . 
2d  flight 

1:09  p.  m  . 

1:17p.m..! 

l:27p.m..i 

1:45  p.m. .  I 

l:58p.  m. .' 

2:28  p.m..' 

2:47  p.  m. .  I 

8:88  p.  m. . , 

8:44  p.m..' 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 


u 

d 

1 

1 

»4 

h 

^ 

^ 

oa 

Mm. 

720.7 

0.4 

720.8 

1.5 

720.8 

1.7 

720.9 

2.3 

721.8 

8.2 

721.8 

8.3 

721.8 

3.8 

721.8 

&9 

721.8 

6.8 

721.8 

6.6 

721.1 

6.9 

720.6 

7.2 

720.6 

7.6 

719.0 

10.0 

718.8 

9.8 

718.8 

9.9 

718.7 

9.4 

718.6 

9.4 

718.6 

9.0 

7ia5 

9.8 

712.7 

—  0.6 

712.7 

—  0.6 

712.7 

—  0.6 

712.8 

0.0 

706.7 

6.1 

706.6 

6.1 

706.8 

6.8 

706.0 

6.7 

705.7 

6.9 

705.0 

8.3 

704.6 

8.6 

703.8 

7.6 

708.2 

7.8 

a 


61 
58 
46 
56 
55 
60 
48 
44 
87 
41 
85 
83 
33 
89 
86 
36 
34 
32 
82 
82 

77 
70 
70 
82 

86 

86 
85 
83 
88 
88 
84 
96 
96 


At  diiTerent  heights  aboTe 


Wind. 

i 

— 

Height 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

»4 

Meters 

p.t. 

MeUn, 

3fm. 

w. 

5.4 

626 

720.7 

w. 

4.5 

1,012 

67^5 

w. 

4.0 

1,440 

643.3 

8W. 

1.8 

1,998 

600.8 

WBW. 

4.9 

2,617 

555.0 

WBW. 

4.0 

2,901 

535.8 

8W. 

8.1 

3,784 

477.4 

8W. 

2.7 

3,847 

479.5 

«W. 

4.0 

4,778 

418.6 

BW. 

8.6 

4,812 

416.7 

86. 

4.5 

6,158 

399.0 

888. 

5.4 

4,634 

428.4 

B^W* 

4.9 

4,599 

480.4 

86. 

4.9 

8,610 

490.0 

86. 

5.4 

8,168 

517.6 

86. 

5.4 

2,896 

586.8 

886. 

4.6 

2,302 

676.7 

8. 

6.8 

1,286 

654.8 

8. 

6.8 

854 

690.5 

886. 

5.8 

526 

718,5 

86. 

4.9 

526 

712.7 

86. 

4.6 

1,278 

649.0 

86. 

4.6 

1,280 

668.0 

86. 

4.9 

626 

712.8 

86. 

7.6 

626 

706.7 

86. 

8.0 

900 

675.1 

86. 

6.3 

1,859 

688.1 

86. 

6.8 

1,697 

619.6 

86. 

7.2 

1,889 

601.1 

86. 

8.6 

2,818 

666.2 

86. 

4.9 

1,840 

688.1 

86. 

6.8 

958 

667.7 

86. 

7.2 

626 

708.2 

a 

5 


I 


0.4 

—  1.9 

—  a8 

—  8.5 

—  7.4 

—  8.4 
—18.6 
—13.8 
—18.7 
—17.9 
-20.8 
—16.5 
—14.9 

—  8.5 

—  8.0 

—  8.4 

—  4.9 
2.4 
6.5 
9.8 


0.6 
2.8 
2.7 
0.0 

6.1 
6.0 
6.0 
4.0 
6.0 
0.8 
4.7 
6.5 
7.8 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


61  ,  w. 


82 

77 


82 

86 


96 


w. 

w. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w, 

w. 

w. 

wsw. 

way. 

WbW. 

W8W. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

8. 

8. 


86. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

86. 


8. 
8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

a. 

86. 


Metert 
p.$. 
5.4 


5.8 
4.9 


4.9 

7.6 


7.2 


Febrtuiry  18,  idOP.— Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.1  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  10,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  3/10  to  8/10  clouds  moving  from  the  west  during  the  flight.  The  clouds 
consisted  of  Gl.-St.  during  the  early  morning.  Solar  halos  of  22^  radius  from 
7:24  to  8:21  a.  m.  and  from  1:44  to  2:55  p.  m. 

At  8  a,  m.  high  pressure  was  central  over  North  Carolina  and  a  moderate  low  was 
central  over  Oklahoma. 

Ftbrvary  19, 1909,^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m.;   at  maximum  altitude,  1,200  m. 

From  9/10  to  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  south.  Light  rain  fell  from  7:42  to  7:58 
a.  m.    The  head  kite  was  In  the  clouds  at  926  m.  and  at  greater  altitudes. 

Second  flight:  Three  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  12.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,500  m.,  at  maxlmun  altitude. 

About  2/10  A. -St.  moving  from  the  southwest  until  2H)6  p.  m.  From  6/10  to 
10/10  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  until  2:06  p.  m.  and  from  the  south 
thereafter.  Light  rain  began  at  2:22  p.  m.  and  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  flight.    The  head  kite  was  In  the  clouds  from  2:10  to  3:10  p.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  off  the  New  England  coast  and  low  over  Indiana. 
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BESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  636  m. 

At  dilftrent  heights  abore  lea. 

Date  and 
hoar. 

1 

1 

< 

0 

mi 

s 

Wind. 

1 

Wind. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

ueigni.       o, 

■0 
u 

< 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity 

1909. 
Feb.  20. 

8:80  a.  m. . 

8:88  a.  m. . 

9:06  a.  m. . 

9:18  a.m.. 

9:86  a.  m. . 

9:60  a.  m. . 
10:01  a.  m. . 
10:13  a.  m. . 
10:45  a.  m. . 
11:28  a.m.. 
11:87  a.m.. 
11:53  a.m.. 
12:28  p.  m. . 
12:27  p.  m. . 
Feb.  22. 

2:32  p.  m. . 

2:61p.m.. 

4:40  p.m.. 
Feb.  28. 
10:40  a.  m. 
10:52  a.  m. . 
11:07  a.m.. 
11:18  a.m.. 
11:84  a.  m. . 
11:66  a.m.. 

Jain, 
704.4 
704.7 
704.6 
704.9 
705.0 
705.0 
705.2 
705.8 
705.6 
706.4 
706.4 
706.4 
706.4 
706.4 

718.8 
718.9 
719.4 

718.5 
718.5 
718.4 
718.8 
718.8 
718.0 

8.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
8.8 
8.3 
3.6 
4.4 
6.0 

5.0 
6.2 
6.0 

4.4 

4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 

72 
71 
71 
74 
74 
74 
74 
72 
65 
64 
68 
61 
60 

88 
83 
92 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

9e. 
se. 
se. 

Bse. 
ue. 
see. 

Bse. 

sBe. 

Meiers 

p.t. 
16.2 
14.8 
17.0 
18.8 
15.6 
15.6 
16.2 
17.0 
16.1 
12.6 
18.9 
18.4 
12.6 
12.1 

4.0 
6.4 
8.6 

ia7 

11.2 
10.8 
11.6 
10.7 
18.4 

Melert. 

526 

906 

1,896 

1,710 

1,988 

1,942 

2,268 

2,666 

8,261 

2,222 

1,884 

1,214 

797 

626 

626 
766 
626 

626 

916 

1,202 

1,862 

1,482 

626 

Ann. 
704.4 
672L1 
681.9 
607.4 
686.4 
590.1 
567.0 
588.9 
500.4 
57a  7 
599.4 
648.1 
688.1 
706.4 

718.8 
698.1 
719.4 

718.6 
684.9 
661.0 
648.0 
688.8 
718.0 

OG 
8.0 

—  0.2 

—  4.6 
-4.8 

—  7.4 
-1.1 

—  2.0 

—  4.1 

—  7.2 

—  2.9 

—  6.6 

—  4.8 
0.8 
6.0 

6.0 

ao 

6.0 

4.4 
1.8 
4.4 
6.0 
8.0 
4.4 

"69* 

88 

*92' 

100 

■'ioo' 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

ae. 

se. 

Bse. 

B. 

S. 
8. 

s. 
sse. 

Meten 
p.  », 

16.2 

"iii 

4.0 

8.6 

10.7 

""iai 

Februanry  20,  1909,—FovLr  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,225  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  until  noon; 
after  which  cloudiness  rapidly  decreased  to  3/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  The 
head  kite  entered  the  base  of  the  St.-Ou.  at  8:59  a.  m.,  altitude  1,316  m.,  and  was 
visible  only  at  intervals,  through  rifts,  until  11:53  a.  m.,  when  it  descended  below 
the  cloud  level.  The  marked  difference  in  temperature  between  levels  at  9:36  and 
at  9:50  a.  m.,  at  nearly  the  same  altitude,  was  caused  by  clouds. 

Very  low  pressure  was  central  over  Maine,  and  low  pressure  covered  the  United 
States. 

February  22,  IQOQ.—Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  1,000  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  500  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  moving  from  the  southwest. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Low  pressure  was 
central  over  Colorado  and  eastern  North  Carolina. 

February  2S,  1909,— Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,600  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Dense  fog  and  light  rain  prevailed. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  New  England,  low  pressure  over  Missouri. 


UPPER   AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Monnt  Weather,  Va.,  826  m. 

At  different  heights  abore  sea. 

Date  and 
hoar. 

1 

A 

• 

a 

0 

Wind. 

1 

1 

a 

0 

Wind. 

■S 

43 

Height. 

5 

M 

Air 

< 

S 

Dir. 

Veloo- 

ity. 

Air 

»4 

s 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

3909. 

, 

Meters 

Meters 

Feb.  24. 

Mm. 

OC 

It 

p.  a. 

Mtteri. 

Mm. 

°a 

i 

p.  ». 

1:01p.m.. 

703.0 

11.7 

86 

BW, 

6.7 

526 

703.0 

11.7 

86 

sw. 

6.7 

1:08  pwDL. 

708.0 

11.7 

86 

8W. 

7.6 

873 

674.4 

9.6 

wsw. 

2:12  p.m.. 

702.8 

12.2 

75 

8W. 

8.6 

'    1,463 

627.5 

7.0 

W8W. 

3:10  p.m.. 

702.8 

las 

77 

wnw. 

11.6 

1,881 

599.1 

2.1 

W. 

4:05  p.  m. . 

702.8 

10.2 

72 

unw. 

7.2 

1,626 

614.2 

2.0 

W. 

4:20  p.  m. . 

702.8 

10.4 

88 

wnw. 

11.6 

1,284 

644.6 

4.8 

w. 

4:28  p.m.. 

702.8 

ia5 

71 

wnw. 

ia7 

965 

666.1 

7.8 

w. 

4:40  p.  m. . 

702.3 

10.8 

72 

wnw. 

18.4 

626 

702.8 

10.8 

72 

wnw. 

13.4 

Feb  25. 

2:59  p.  m. . 

715.1 

—  8.8 

88 

nw. 

14.8 

526 

716wl 

—  8.8 

88 

nw. 

14.8 

8:15  p.  m. . 

715.2 

—  8.4 

81 

uw. 

14.8 

846 

686.6 

-  7.7 

nw. 

8:88  p.  m. . 

715.4 

—  8.6 

82 

nw. 

11.2 

1,316 

646.8 

—12.5 

nw. 

8:48  p.  m. . 

715.5 

—  8.6 

88 

nw. 

10.7 

1,639 

619.6 

—16.3 

nw. 

4:00  p.m.. 

715.6 

—  3.5 

85 

nw. 

12.6 

1,926 

696.9 

—16.4 

nw. 

4:22  p.m.. 

715.7 

-  8.7 

88 

nw. 

14.3 

1,868 

601.9 

-13.8 

nw. 

4:30  p.  m. . 

715.8 

—  8.9 

88 

nw. 

13.4 

1,885 

600.8 

-15.7 

nw. 

4:50  p.  m. . 

716.9 

—  4.2 

87 

wnw. 

14.8 

1,843 

608.6 

—15.4 

nw. 

6:40  p.  m. . 
Feb.  26. 

716.2 

—  5.3 

nw. 

10.7 

626 

716.2 

-5.8 

nw. 

10.7 

7:16  a.  m. . 

718.0 

—  6.3 

67 

w. 

6.4 

626 

718.0 

—  6.8 

67 

w. 

6.4 

7:26  a.  m. . 

718.0 

—  6.1 

67 

w. 

5.4 

846 

689.8 

—  5.8 

w. 

8:21  a.  m. . 

717.9 

—  3.7 

49 

w. 

5.4 

1,161 

662.7 

—  1.8 

•w. 

8:50  a.  m. . 

717.8 

—  3.7 

42 

w. 

4.5 

2,041 

593.0 

—  4.9 

w. 

9:35  a.  m. . 

717.4 

—  1.5 

49 

8W. 

2.2 

2,802 

687.7 

-9.8 

w. 

9:58  a.  m. . 

717.1 

—  1.8 

46 

ese. 

1.8 

8,518 

489.8 

—13.4 

wsw. 

0:10  a.m.. 

716.8 

—  0.6 

63 

se. 

2.2 

8,963 

461.7 

—12.8 

wsw. 

11:03  a.m.. 

716.2 

0.4 

49 

sse. 

8.6 

8,798 

471.7 

—12.4 

w. 

11:37  a.m. . 

716.0 

1.1 

S2 

88e. 

4.0 

8,862 

499.7 

—  9.9 

wsw. 

12:28  p.m.. 

715.1 

2.8 

44 

se. 

6.7 

2,628 

649.2 

—  6.4 

wsw. 

12:46  pw  m. . 

715.0 

8.2 

41 

86. 

5.8 

1,688 

619.0 

—  2.4 

■  •  •  « 

wsw. 

12:65  p.  m. . 

714.7 

3.1 

88 

se. 

4.0 

1,821 

647.4 

—  0.6 

wsw. 

12:66  p.  m. . 

714.7 

8.1 

88 

se. 

4.0 

1,280 

660.7 

—  1.4 

wsw. 

12:58  p.  m. . 

714.7 

8.8 

88 

se. 

4.0 

1,094 

666.0 

—  1.0 

wsw. 

11:07  p.m.. 

714.6 

8.9 

44 

88W. 

4.0 

897 

682.6 

0.7 

»w. 

1:16  p.  m.. 

714.2 

2.9 

41 

8. 

6.4 

626 

714.2 

2.9 

41 

8. 

6.4 

February  S4, 1909,— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  4,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,000  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  nimbus  moving  from  the  southwest  until  2:21  p.m. 
and  with  A.-St.  from  the  southeast  until  2:65  p.  m.  From  1/10  to  8/10  St.-Ou. 
from  the  west  and  from  1/10  to  4/10  A.-St.  from  the  west-southwest  were  visible 
thereafter.  Light  rain  fell  from  12:15  to  2:21  p.  m.,  from  8:11  to  3:23  p.  m.,  and 
from  3:55  to  4:05  p.  m.    Head  kite  entered  clouds  at  2:55  and  emerged  at  3:55  p.  m. 

Very  low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron  and  high  over  New  Brunswick. 

Felyruary  «5,  1909,— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.0  sq.  m.  Wire 
out,  4,500  m.;  at  the  maximum  altitude,  3,000  m. 

During  the  flight  cumulus  clouds  were  continually  forming  above  the  mountain 
and  dissipating  after  they  had  passed  beyond  it,  their  elevation  above  station 
being  about  1,300  to  1,400  m.  They  averaged  about  4/10  In  amount  and  were 
moving  from  the  northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low  of  considerable  intensity,  accompanied  by  general  precipitation, 
was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  High  pressure,  central  over  Louisi- 
ana, covered  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

February  tS,  1909,— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,500  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

Prom  4/10  to  7/10  of  the  sky  was  covered  with  Cl.-St.,  moving  from  the  west, 
during  the  flight.    A  solar  halo  at  intervals  between  8:45  a.  m.  and  noon. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Wisconsin  and  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Pressure  was  high  from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Abrvory  77,  id09.— Four  kites  were  uaed;  lifting  surface,  35.2  oq.  m.  Wlreout, 
8,E00  m.;  &t  DuuUmum  altitude,  8,000  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  wltb  St.  moving  from  the  west  until  8.21  ft.  m.  The 
amount  decreased  to  a  few  at  10;19  a.  m.,  and  lucreaaed  to  3/10  at  the  oloveof  the 
flight.  From  1/10  to  6/10  A.-Bt.  from  the  west  from  8:90  to  8:57  a.  m.  Light 
tain  fell  from  SM  to  8:3Sa.  m.  The  head  kite  was  In  the  oloudB  from  8:18  to  S:S7 
a.  m.,  and  from  B:31  to  10:36  a.  m. 

Low  preeeure  waa  central  over  New  York  and  high  over  Oolorado  and  Winnipeg, 

March  1, 1909.— Foat  kitee  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  36.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
0,600  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  Ci.-St.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  at  the  b«- 
glonlng  of  the  flight,  Bj  the  end  of  the  flight  the  clouds  had  decreased  to  S/10 
Ci.-8t.    A  solar  halo  from  the  beginning  of  the  BIgbt  until  10:66  a.  m. 

High  pressure  central  over  Delaware  extended  over  the  Atlantic  States.  A 
trough  of  low  pressure  eitended  from  Hinneeota  southweetward,  with  centen 
over  Ulnneeota  and  Oklahoma.    - 

March e,  1909.— Ttro  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfaoe,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wlreout, 
1,700  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

The  skr  was  oovered  with  St.,  moving  from  the  weet.  Light  rain  fall  from  8:98 
to  8:34a.  m. 

Low  preesnre  was  central  over  Pennsylvania  and  North  Dakota,  and  high  over 
New  Hexloo. 


UPPEB  AIB   DATA. 
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BESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1900. 
Mar.  8. 

{h09a.m.. 

Ih22  a.  m. . 

9:48  a.  m. . 
10:18  a.  m. . 
10:44  a.  m. . 
11K)1  a.m.. 
11:14  a.  m.. 
11:28  a.  m.. 
11:29  a.  m.. 
Mar.  & 

8:07  a.  m. . 

8:20  a.  m. . 

9:20  a.  m. . 
10:10  a.  m. . 
10:85  a.  m. . 
10:48  a.  m. . 
10:64  a.  m. . 
2d  flight: 

1:27  p.m.. 

1:89  p.m. . 

2:19  p.m.. 

2:57  p.  m. . 

8:17  p.m.. 

8:58  p.  m. . 

4:19  p.  m. . 

4:88  p.  m.  * 

4:54  p.  m. . 

6K)4p.m.. 

5:15  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


i 

u 


7017 
7016 
708.9 
708.4 
708.0 
702.8 
702.7 
7017 
702L7 

709.8 
709.4 

7iai 

710.6 
710.7 
710.8 
711.0 

710.7 
710.7 
7ia9 
711.2 
711.3 
711.5 
711.7 
711.8 
711.9 
712.0 
712.1 


I 

u 


2.8 
2.7 
2.2 
1.9 
1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 

—  16 

—  11 

—  8.8 

—  2.7 

—  2.7 

—  2.5 

—  1.9 

0.1 
0.8 
1.1 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 


t 


i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60 
56 

42 
68 
61 
60 
49 

45 
87 
41 
68 
68 
87 
62 
62 
64 
52 
46 


Wind. 


Dir. 


86. 
86. 
BO. 
80. 
86. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 
p.$, 
6.8 
6.8 
8w9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.6 
8.0 
6.8 
6.4 

12.1 
16.1 
12.6 
18.4 
18.4 
13.0 
18.4 

118 

10.7 

11.2 

12.5 

12.5 

10.8 

9.8 

10.8 

8.9 

8.5 

9.4 


At  diflTorent  heights  aboTO  sea. 


Height 


Helen. 

626 

727 

978 

1,281 

1,586 

1,290 

977 

810 

526 

626 
1,081 
1,687 
1,570 
1,168 

944 


626 

901 

1,881 

1,766 

2,278 

2,70i 

2,439 

1,797 

1,864 

968 

528 


5 


Mm. 
704.7 
687.1 
666.4 
6417 
616.4 
689.4 
6615 
678.4 
702.7 

709.8 
664.9 
628.4 
621.2 
666.9 
6711 
711.0 

710.7 
678.1 
688.1 
607.9 
569.7 
639.4 
668.1 
606.1 
640.7 
678.7 
712.1 


I- 


2.8 
0.9 
1.8 
i.6 
1.0 
2.6 
2.2 
2.0 
2.1 

—  16 
—10.8 
—18.6 
—18.6 

—  9.6 

—  6.9 

—  1.9 

0.1 
-3.4 

—  7.4 

—  9.1 

—  9.9 
—12.4 
—11.6 

—  9.1 

—  6.2 

—  8.1 
1.6 


ji 


00 


97 
67 
46 
67 
98 
96 
100 

60 


49 

45 
49 

54 


28 
64 
62 
46 


Wii|4. 


Dir. 


0V« 

8. 
8. 

Ji. 


SO. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 


Voloo- 

ity. 


Meier9 
p.e. 


6.4 
l«.l 


18.4 
118 


9.4 


March  St  1909, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  14.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,200  m.,  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Erie,  and  high  pressure  was  central  over 
Nebraska. 

March  5,  idC/P.— One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,000 
m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,000  m. 

About  1/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  northwest. 

Second  flight :  Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18,2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,400  m. 

A  few  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  northwest  until  4:47  p.  m.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less thereafter. 

A  high  was  central  over  Florida  and  a  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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BULLETIN  OF  MOUNT   WEATHEB  OBSERVATOBY. 


BESULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Mar.  6. 

7:25  a.  m. . 

7:37  a.  m. . 

8K)0  a.  m. . 

8:80  a.  m. . 

8:49  a.  m. . 

9:20  a.  m. . 

9:30  a.  m. . 

9:67  a.  m. . 
10:16  a.m.. 
10:29  a.  m. . 
10:49  a.  m. . 
11:10  a.m.. 
11:26  a.m.. 
11:89  a.m.. 
11:48  a.  m.. 
11:49  a.m.. 
Mar.  8. 

2:46  p.  m. . 

2:58  p.m.. 

8:15  p.m.. 

3:28  p.  m. . 

8:60  p.  m. . 

4:11p.m.. 

6:00  p.  m. . 

6:28  p.  m. . 

6:42  p.  m. . 

6:52  p.  m. . 

6:67  p.  m. . 
Mar.  9. 

8:88  a.  m. . 

8:49  a.  m. . 

9:02  a.  m. . 

9:19  a.  m. . 

9:28  a.m.. 

9:50  a.  m. . 
10:80  a.  m. . 
10:65  a.  m. . 
11:14  a.m.. 
11:28  a.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Ya. ,  026  dl 


i 

is 


I 


718.8 
713.8 
713.8 
713.8 
713.8 
718.6 
718.6 
718.5 
713.4 
718.4 
712.8 
712.4 
712.8 
712.3 
712.1 
712.0 

717.4 
717.8 
717.2 
717.1 
716.9 
716.9 
717.2 
717.4 
717.5 
717.6 
717.7 

716.1 
715.8 
715.8 
715.6 
716.6 
715.6 
714.8 
714.7 
714.6 
714.5 


I 

5 


—  1.1 
— 1.1 

—  1.0 

— 1.1 
— 1.1 

—  0.8 
-0.7 

—  0.8 
-0.9 

—  1.1 

—  1.1 

—  1.8 

—  1.6 

—  1.7 

—  1.7 

—  1.7 

4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.8 
8.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.5 
2.5 

0.0 
0.1 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.9 
1.3 
1.6 
1.8 
2.1 


a 

9 


57 
64 
67 
68 
66 
62 
68 
68 
63 
68 
68 
70 
72 
78 
78 
78 


61 
61 
61 
61 
62 
60 
64 
60 
61 
61 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Wind. 


Dir. 


se. 

86. 

se. 

86. 

se. 
se. 

86. 

eae. 

686. 

eae. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

e. 


686. 
686. 
686. 
686. 
686. 

eae. 

6. 

e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 

86. 

■c. 

86. 
86. 
86. 

se. 
se. 

86. 

se. 

86. 


Veloo- 


Meteri 
p.  t. 

6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
8.0 
7.2 
7.2 
8.0 
6.7 
9.4 
7.2 
7.6 
9.4 
9.8 
8.5 
7.7 
8.9 

4.9 
5.8 
6.7 
6.7 
7.6 
7.2 
8.9 
7.2 
6.7 
5.8 
6.8 

8.0 
8.0 
7.2 
6.7 
7.2 
7.6 
6.7 
7.2 
7.2 
6.7 


At  different  heights  ahore 


Height 


Jf«ter«. 

626 

892 

1,074 

1.464 

2,401 

2,660 

£974 

8,234 

2,990 

2,709 

2,186 

1,776 

1,252 

874 

670 

626 

626 

717 

1,408 

1,892 

2,840 

3,254 

2,711 

1,973 

1,428 

709 

626 

626 

864 
1,826 
1,647 
1,984 
2,195 
1.631 
1,326 
930 
626 


P. 
5 


Mm. 

718.8 

681.9 

666.6 

684.9 

664.0 

■  ■••••  I 

523.9 
506.6 


541.8 
678.6 
609.8 
650.8 
681.9 


712.9 

717.4 
700.7 
648.5 
606.3 
572.4 
610.1 
646.6 
599.1 
641.7 
701.6 
717.7 

716.1 
687.4 
649.2 
624.4 
599.5 
581.4 
626.2 
649.2 
680.4 
714.5 


a 


—  1.1 

—  0.8 
1.0 

—  1.6 

—  5.9 

—  6.5 

—  8.1 

—  9.8 

—  8.4 

—  6.8 

—  4.6 

—  4.0 

—  0.6 

—  1.3 

—  2.0 

—  1.7 

4.7 
2.2 
0.3 
1.3 
0.1 

—  3.7 
0.3 
1.0 

—  1.0 
2.8 
2.5 

0.0 

6.2 

9.7 

9.1 

7.6 

6.9 

11.9 

18.2 

12.5 

2.1 


a 

s 


wind. 


57 

86. 

41 

886. 

40 

8. 

60 

BW. 

100 

8W. 

71 

8W. 

85 

8W. 

89 

8W. 

97 

8W. 

94 

8W. 

95 

8W. 

100 

8W. 

84 

8. 

71 

886. 

63 

886. 

78 

886. 

60 

686. 

62 

se. 

60 

HW. 

48 

WBW. 

49 

WBW. 

90 

WBW. 

90 

WBW. 

68 

WBW. 

82 

8W. 

70 

86. 

61 

e. 

100 

se. 

99 

8. 

90 

8W. 

86 

8W. 

61 

8W. 

46 

BW. 

87 

8W. 

42 

SW. 

83 

8W. 

100 

86. 

8.9 
4.9 


5.8 
8.0 


6.7 


March  6f  i^P.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq,  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  5,520  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast;  until  9  a.  m.  with  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest; 
from  9  to  10  a.  m.  with  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west,  and  with  St.;  after  10  a.  m. 
with  St.  and  Nb.  Snow  fell  after  10:39  a.  m..  The  head  kite  entered  the  cloud 
base  at  8:49  a.  m.,  altitude  2,400  m.;  and  in  descending  emerged  about  11:20  a.  m., 
altitude  about  1,425  m.  The  wire  was  slightly  coated  with  frost  for  3,000  m. 
from  the  head  kite. 

A  trough  of  low  pressure  covered  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Pressure  was 
relatively  high  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

March  8,  19u9. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,200  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  the  sky  was  overcast  with  A.-St.  moving  from  the  west.  A 
little  later  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  appeared  and  by  3:28  p.  m.  half 
covered  the  sky. 

Pressure  was  high  north  of  the  Lakes  and  low  over  southern  Texas. 

March  9,  ISOO.-^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
4,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  4,300  m. 

Dense  fog  prevailed. 

A  low  was  central  over  Missouri.  Pressure  was  high  over  the  north  Atlantic 
coast. 


UPPEB  AIB  DATA. 


BESULTS 

OF   KITE  FLIGHTS. 

On  UouDI  Wuther,  Tt.,  Die 

"■ 

At  dlDbnat  Mgbto  abor*  M*. 

DaUanil 

i 

1 

J 

Wlnl 

Haight. 

$ 

a. 

J 

Wind. 

3 

9 

t 

IHr. 

itj. 

a 

3 

3 

Wr, 

Itj. 

1MB 

M  flight; 

»>. 

S!S 

•.1 

ue. 

8.1 

JUorcA  TO,  iStW.— Two  kftM  were  uaed;  lifting  surtaoe,  12.6  8q.  m.  Wire  out, 
3.000  m.;  at  maximum  alUtude,  1,800  m. 

About  7/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  ireBt-eouthwest. 

Second  flight:  Tbrea  kites  were  used,  Uttlng  surfaoe,  14.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,700  m.,  at  maximum  attitude. 

About  4/10  A. -St.  moving  from  the  southwest  and  3/10  St.  from  the  west. 

Low  preeeure  waa  ceDtral  over  New  York  and  Ult^lgan  and  high  over  Alberta. 

March  11,  i%d.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  1S.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  9,800  m. 

From  3/10  to  6/10  CI. -St.  moving  from  the  northwest  during  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  an  eit«nHlve  high  was  central  over  North  Dakota  and  a  low,  acoom- 
psaled  b;  general  freolpltatlon,  was  moving  off  the  New  England  coast. 

March  It,  1909.~To\iT  kites  were  used;  lifting  surtaoe,  25.2  eq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude, 

Clouds  of  the  cirrus  level  moving  from  the  west  varied  from  1/10  to  4/10  until 
4:1G  p.  m.;  A.-Cu.  then  appeared,  moving  from  the  west,  andoovered  the  sky  b7 
Bp.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  easteni  Maryland.  Pressure  was  relatively 
low  over  the  Oulf  of  St.  Iiawrence. 


BULLETIN  OP  MOUNT  WEATHEE  OB8EBVATOET. 

BEStJLTS  OP   KITE   FLIQHTS. 


H*r.  IS. 
liMLm. 
I«:I3  4.  m. 

Mar.  IS. 

1M  L  m. 
T:M  a.  m. 
7;IU  L  m. 
8:18  Lm. 
«:»  k.  m. 
fttttLm. 


7Ma.i 
7:Kki 
8;40l.i 


tZ:OI  p.  I 

12M  PL  E 


Om  Uoamt  Wwtkai,  V«.,  U 


Lt  dlAraet  lwl(fcU  ibore  M 


1.1 


(I2« 


2.2 


*.* 


March  IS,  i90d.— Three  kltee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  1B.9  eq.  m.  Wire  out' 
1,450  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  1,100  m. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  Bt.  moving  from  tbe  west,  except  from  10:15  to  10:30 
a.  Ta.,  when  dense  fog  preTalled.  Light  rain  fell  throughout  the  flight.  Tbe  head 
kite  was  obscured  aMntervale  from  9:06  to  10:30  a.  m. 

A  trouRh  of  moderately  low  preeeure  eiteoded  from  Teiaa  to  PennaylTaitla. 
Slightly  higher  preeeure  prevailed  over  Florida  and  Ontario. 

March  IS,  19i>9.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  WIco  out, 
6,3m  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

About  3/10  St.-Cu.  moving  from  tbe  northwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight. 
The  clouds  Increased  to  8/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  Tbe  base  of  the  olonds  wae 
about  1,550  m.  above  sea  level.  The  head  kite  was  Id  the  oloude  from  9:36  until 
11:43  a.  m.  Snow  flurries  ooQurred  from  10:30  to  10:35  a.  m.  and  from  13:07  to 
13:19  p.m. 

High  pressure  was  central  overMleeourl  and  pressure  was  low  over  New  Brune- 
wlek,  with  a  secondary  depression  over  Florida. 

March  18.  ISog.—Foar  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  35.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  2/10  to  8/10  Ol.-St.  moving  from  the  west  until  8:«  a.  m.;  6/10  to  10/10 
A.-Bt.  from  the  west  from  8  to  10:4G  a.  m.  and  1/10  to  8/10  St.  from  the  weet- 
eouthweet  thereafter.  The  head  kite  entered  tne  clouds  at  9.40  a.  m.  and  re- 
appeared at  11:17  a.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  North  Oarollna  and  a  low  over  northern  HlehlgaiT. 


UPPER  AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Data  and 
hour. 


Od  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  626  m. 


i 


1909. 
Mar.  17. 
1:47  pcm.. 
l:A5p.m. . 
2:08  p  m.. 
2:84  PL  m. . 
2:51  p.  m. . 
8:02  p.  m. . 
8:26  p.  m. . 
8:46  p.  m. . 
4:05  p.  m. . 
4:42  p.  m. . 
4:56  p.  m. . 
6:07  p.  m. . 
6:18  p.  m. . 
5:28  p.  m. . 
6:88  p.  m. . 
Mar.  18. 
7:16  a.  m. . 
7:80  a.  m.. 
7:60  a.  m. . 
8.*04  a.m. . 
8:10  a.  m.. 
9:28  a.  m. . 
9:43  a.  m. . 
10:27  a.  m. . 
11:27  a.  m. . 
1:07  p.m.. 
1:16  p.m.. 
1:22  p.m.. 
1:84  p.m.. 
Mar.  19. 
7:24  a.  m. . 
7:82  a.m.. 
8:10  a.  m. . 
8:24  a.  m. . 
8:48  a.  m. . 
9:05  a.  m. . 
10:15  a.  m. . 
10:40  a.  m. . 
10:45  a.m.. 


Mm. 


O. 


I 


Wind. 


Dir. 


714.2 

-0.6 

29 

714.1 

-1.1 

27 

714.1 

—  0.8 

28 

714.1 

—  0.8 

84 

714.0 

0.0 

22 

714.0 

0.0 

22 

714.0 

0.0 

24 

714.0 

0.2 

28 

71L0 

0.0 

26 

714.1 

—  0.5 

84 

714.2 

—  0.4 

.    27 

714.2 

—  0.8 

48 

714.8 

—  1.0 

85 

714.8 

—  1.1 

27 

714.4 

—  L2 

28 

718.2 

-6.6 

70 

718.2 

—  6.1 

64 

718.4 

-5.9 

66 

718.5 

-  5.6 

64 

718.5 

—  4.9 

58 

718.6 

—  8.2 

61 

718.7 

—  2.5 

48 

718.7 

-2.0 

46 

718.8 

—  0.4 

40 

718.2 

1.7 

46 

718.1 

1.9 

88 

718.0 

2.2 

89 

717.8 

8.1 

42 

718.6 

2.2 

48 

718.6 

2.2 

48 

718.1 

2.8 

44 

718.0 

2.7 

45 

712.8 

2.8 

58 

712.7 

2.2 

66 

712.4 

1.7 

77 

71X3 

1.4 

78 

712.8 

1.4 

78 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw, 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


a. 

B. 

a. 
a. 

8. 
8. 

B. 


Meters 

p.». 
11.2 
11.6 
18.4 
11.6 
10.7 
10.8 
18.4 
10,7 
10.7 
11.2 
12.1 
14.8 
12.5 

ia.4 

18.4 

9.8 

10.7 

9.8 

10.8 

10.7 

10.3 

11.2 

8.0 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.0 

8w0 

6.8 
5.4 
5.8 
6.8 
6.7 
5.4 
7.2 
7.2 
5.4 


At  different  heights  abore  sea. 


Heii^t 


Metert. 
526 
866 

1,120 
1,518 
2,065 
2,347 
'  2,940 
8,472 
2,868 
2,800 
1,961 
1,611 

879 
626 

626 

961 

1,85V 

1,768 

2,076 

2,880 

3,640 

4,281 

8,659 

1,680 

1,448 

871 

526 

526 


P. 
< 


1,792 
2,807 
2,426 
2,477 
2,447 
2,077 
626 


Mtn, 

714.2 

684.1 

662.3 

629.1 

686.3 

665.0 

628.1 

486.7 

527.6 

668.5 

595.2 

621.9 

658.2 

683.2 

714.4 

718.2 

68ao 

645.8 
612.6 
688.5 

584.2 
480.8 
444.4 

480.8 
624.2 
689.2 
687.8 
717.8 

718.6 
681.8 
609.9 
571.6 
5617 
669.1 
660.9 
687.6 
712.8 


I 


—  0.6 

—  6.1 

—  7.4 
-10.7 
—13.6 
-11.1 
-14.4 
—16.8 
—18.7 
—10.2 
—12.6 

— lao 

—  7.2 

—  4.9 

—  1.2 

-6.6 
-10.0 
—10.1 

—  6.6 
-8.2 

—  9.6 
—18.1 
—16.8 
—18.4 

—  5.2 

—  8.0 

—  2.6 
8.1 

2L2 
4.1 

—  1,5 
-2.6 

—  4.0 
-4.0 

—  4.2 

—  2.6 
1.4 


a 
& 


Wind. 


IHr. 


29 
22 
27 
86 


81 
48 
41 
88 
28 

70 
70 
52 
51 
44 
31 
27 


41 


42 

48 
61 
90 
95 
100 
88 
88 
90 
78 


wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw, 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Metert 
p.  ». 
11.2 


saw. 

BW. 


WSW. 


w. 

WSW. 

B. 


18.4 
9.8 


8.0 
6.8 


5.4 


Mcarek  17^  1909,— Three  kits  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18,9  sq,  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  St.-Gu.  moving  from  tlie  northwest  at  the  beginning,  but  disappeared  by 
8:06  p.  m.    The  sky  was  cloudless  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa  and  low  pressure  over  the  upper  St. 
Lawrence. 

March  18, 1909.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  81.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,660  m,,  at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  Ci,-8t.  moving  from  the  northwest  near  the  southwestern  horison.  At  an 
altitude  of  about  1,600  m.  there  were  frequent  formations  of  cumulus  clouds, 
which,  however,  soon  dissipated.  While  they  lasted,  they  moved  from  the  west- 
northwest.    Dense  basse  prevailed  throughout  the  day. 

At  8  a.  m.  high  pressure  covered  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  a  low  was  cen- 
tral over  eastern  Kansas. 

Mcarch  19,  i^9.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,000  m. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  St.  moving  from  the  west-southwest.  Light  rain 
began  at  8.34  a.  m.  and  continued  until  the  close  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite 
entered  the  clouds  at  the  same  time. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  low  pressure  over 
Ohio. 
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BULLETIN  OF   MOUNT   WEATHER  OBSERVATORY. 


RESULT^  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Mar.  20. 

7:24  a.  m. . 

7:38  a.  m. . 

7:44  a.  m. . 

7:49  a. ID.. 

7:56  a.  m. . 

8:20  a.  m. . 

9:01  a.  m. . 

9:28  a.  m. . 
10:81  a.  m. . 
10:66  a.  m. . 
11:06  a.m.. 
11:81  a.  m. . 
11:41  a.m. . 
11:60  a.  m.. 
Mar.  22. 

7:84  a.  m. . 

7:42  a.  m. . 

8:06  a.  m.. 

8:88  a.  ip. . 

9:18  a.m.. 

9:21  a.m. . 
10:60  a.  m. . 
11:18  a.m.. 
11:51a.m.. 
11:58  a.m.. 
12:18  p.m.. 
12:28  p.  m. . 
Mar.  23. 

7:21  a.  m. . 

7:42  a.  m. . 

8:40  a.  m. . 

9:06  a.  m. . 

9:23  a.  m. . 

9:87  a.  m. . 
10:01  a.  m. . 
10:60  a.  m. . 
11:59  a.m.. 
12:80  p.  m.. 
12:44  p.  m. . 

1:02  p.m.. 

1:11  p.  m. . 


On  Mount  Weather,ya.,  626  m. 


i 

p. 


a 


a 

& 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Mm. 

OG 

i 

709.9 

6.2 

67 

710.0 

6.4 

66 

710.0 

5.8 

67 

709.9 

6.8 

68 

709.9 

5.8 

63 

711.0 

5.6 

62 

711.2 

6.9 

63 

711.2 

5.8 

62 

711.4 

6.7 

60 

711.4 

6.8 

61 

711.4 

6.1 

68 

711.5 

6.1 

57 

711.5 

6.1 

56 

711.2 

6.6 

54 

716.8 

—  6.6 

70 

716.9 

—  6.6 

69 

717.0 

—  6.1 

70 

717.2 

—  5.8 

60 

717.4 

-  8.9 

51 

717.4 

—  8.9 

51 

717.4 

-  1.6 

44 

717.2 

-0.7 

40 

716.9 

—  0.3 

37 

716.8 

—  0.1 

84 

716.6 

0.8 

36 

716.5 

1.1 

27 

719.2 

—  6.7 

69 

719.3 

—  5.6 

66 

719.4 

-  8.9 

69 

719.4 

-8.2 

58 

719.4 

—  2.9 

65 

719.4 

—  2.8 

54 

719.4 

—  1.7 

61 

719.0 

—  0.8 

46 

718.8 

1.4 

40 

718.6 

2.7 

38 

718.5 

2.8 

87 

718.4 

8.8 

86 

718.8 

8.2 

88 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 
nw, 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meiers, 
p.  », 
18.0 
14.8 
16.1 
14.3 
14.8 
11.2 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
9.8 
10.8 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 

8.9 

10.8 

9.8 

10.8 

8.9 

8.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

10.7 

8.5 

9.8 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

10.8 

8.0 

7.2 

8.5 

10.8 

11.6 

8.0 

7.6 


At  dlflbrent  heights  abore 


Height 


a 


TeUrM. 

Mm. 

526 

709.9 

892 

678.7 

1,288 

650.0 

1,885 

642.2 

1,686 

618.9 

2,842 

568.0 

8,261 

506.2 

8,716 

477.6 

2,656 

546.4 

1,819 

606.3 

1,416 

687.3 

1,166 

657.2 

889 

684.6 

526 

711.2 

626 

716.8 

884 

684.8 

1,803 

619.2 

1,691 

618.2 

2,170 

581.7 

2,588 

555.0 

8,866 

469.8 

2,129 

584.4 

1,666 

620.0 

1,437 

638.6 

838 

689.1 

526 

716.6 

626 

719.2 

917 

684.5 

989 

682.8 

1,376 

646.3 

1,719 

618.9 

2,546 

556.6 

8,588 

488.9 

8,779 

473.8 

2,745 

542.3 

1,861 

607.3 

1,140 

665.4 

624 

692.3 

626 

718.8 

oa 


6.2 
1.4 

-  1.1 
5.0 
3.5 

a5 

-  4.9 

-  7.8 

-  0.7 
2.7 
4.8 

-  1.1 
1.7 
6.6 

-  6.6 

-  7.9 
-&9 

-  6.2 
-8.2 

-  7.1 
-18.1 

-  9.6 

-  6.9 

-  9.0 
-4.0 

1.1 

-5.7 
-4.0 
•  1.3 
-8.3 
-5.6 
-9.7 
-12.8 
•13.9 

-  9.5 

-  5.0 

-  4.0 
0.7 
&2 


m 

s 


67 
75 


Wind. 


Dir. 


54 

70 

53 

17 

8 


10 
82 
27 

69 
41 
20 
22 
25 
27 
24 
13 
14 
18 
81 
44 
83 


nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meiers, 
p.  ». 
18.0 


•  ■      • 


11.2 
8.» 


10.7 
8.5 


7.6 


March  to,  1909. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
6,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  3/10  St.-Ou.  From  3:16  until  11  a.  m.  tiie  sky  was  almost 
covered  with  Ci.-St.  and  St.-Ou.  About  3/10  Ci.-St.  at  end  of  the  flight.  The 
clouds  moved  from  the  west-northwest,  except  that  the  St.-Cii.  moved  from  the 
northwest  after  10:30  a.  m.    A  solar  halo  from  8:30  until  10  a.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior.  Centers  of  low  pressure  lay 
over  Bhode  Island  and  Arkansas. 

March  22, 1909. — Two  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,600  m. 

From  2/10  to  4/10  Ci.-St.  moving  from  the  northwest  during  the  flight.  A  few 
Cu.  began  to  form  at  11:36  a.  m.  Solar  halo  from  the  beginning  until  8:35  a.  m. 
and  from  11:56  a.  m.  until  the  end  of  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  pressure  was  relatively 
low  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

March  2S,  1909, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,360  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure,  central  over  the  Lake  region,  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 


UPPER   AIR    DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF   KITE   FLIGHTS. 


Ou  Mount  Weather,  Ya.,  52fl  m. 


Pate  and 

hour. 

1909. 

Mar.  24. 

7:15  a.m.. 

7:43  a.m.. 

8:00  a.  m. . 

8:24  a.  rn. . 

9:11  a.  m.. 

9:90  a.  m. . 

9:4)  a.  m. . 

10:00  a.m.. 

10:27  a.  in. . 

10:59  a.  m. . 

11:49  a.m.. 

12:22  p.m.. 

12:53  p.  m. . 

1:28  p.m.. 

1:38  p.m.. 

1:68  p.  m. . 

2:06  p.  m. . 

Mar.  26. 

4:21  p.  m. . 

4:25  p.  m. . 

4:40  p.  m. . 

6:04  p.  m. . 

5:29  p.  m. . 

6:50  p.  m. . 

Mar.  27. 

1:42  p.  m. . 

1:60  p.m.. 

2:22  p.  m. . 

2:45  p.  m. . 

3:04  p.  m. . 

8:80  p.  m. . 

4:00  p.m.. 

4:IR  p.  m. . 

4:37  p.  m. . 

4:50  p.  m. 

5:00  p.  ni. . 

5:21p.m.. 

i 


715.4 
715.1 
716.0 
714.8 
714.4 
714.1 
713.9 
713. 7 
718.4 

7iao 

712.2 
711.7 
711.2 
710.9 
710.6 
710.4 
710.4 

705.5 
7M,5 
70A.6 
705.7 
7a'5.8 
706.1 


S 

h 
< 


a 

3 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


OG 


2.7 
2.9 
3.1 
3.9 
8.9 
4.4 
4.8 
6.1 
6.6 
7.8 
8.8 
8.6 
7.8 
7.2 
6.6 
4.4 
4.6 

7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.1 
7.1 


.., 


703.6 

14.4 

703.6 

15.8 

703.3 

lA  6 

703.2 

16.8 

703.2 

16.4 

703.2 

15.8 

70:*.  1 

15.6 

708.2 

16.2 

703.2 

15.2 

703.3 

14.6 

703.3 

14.4 

708.4 

13.3 

i 

43 

47 

44 

40 

44 

46 

42 

37  I 

36 

8(> 

36 

38 

40 

44 

68 

72 

69 

29 

29 
2» 
31) 
31 
33 

49 
37 
88 
87 
25 
28 
31 
29 
80 
30 
3J 
40 


8SM>. 

^8e. 

886. 

8se. 
sae. 
sae. 

S86. 

sse. 
so**. 

sae. 
Hse. 
sse. 
s. 

a. 
4. 

8. 

a. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

ase. 

a. 

»«w. 

wuw. 

i»nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

unw. 


Meters 
p.  9. 
4.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
4.9 
6.7 
6.8 
6.4 
7.2 
7.6 
7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
5.4 

11.6 
9.8 
8.0 
7.6 
7.2 
6.4 

4.9 

6.7 
7.2 
6.3 
8.9 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
7.6 
7.2 
6.3 
6.8 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height.       a 


Metera. 

626 

944 

1,410 

1,976 

2,625 

8,434 

4,095 

4,601 

6,063 

4,818 

4,206 

8.711 

2,800 

2,099 

1,781 

936 

626 

526 

769 

1,053 

1,386 

2,8U6 

626 

526 
872 
1,796 
2,384 
2,855 
8,886 
8,160 
2,404 
1,989 
1,717 
1,867 
626 


Mm. 
715.4 
679.2 
641.0 
697.6 
660.4 
497.0 
466.9 
432.9 
402.8 
416.4 
449.8 
479.2 
637.0 
686.0 
609.1 
675.7 
710.4 

706.6 
684.9 
661.4 
634.7 
565.4 
706.1 

703.6 
675.2 
603.8 
661.5 
529.2 
494.7 
608.5 
659.6 
689.8 
609.6 
686.8 
708.4 


a 


2.7 
8.6 
0.6 

—  0.2 

—  1.6 

—  5.6 

—  9.1 
-11.9 
—14.3 
—12.8 

—  9.6 

—  6.3 

—  2.5 
0.9 
1.7 
6.5 
4.6 

7.7 
4.4 
1.7 

—  1.2 
-6.3 

7.1 

14.4 

12.2 

4.2 

—  1.4 
-6.2 

—  3.5 

—  8.6 

—  1.9 
1.6 
6.2 
6.6 

13.8 


a 

9 


Wind. 


Dir.  ! 


i 

43 
24 
22 
82 
43 
84 
82 
49 
43 
60 
70 
86 
100 
94 
90 
90 


29 
28 
88 
43 
80 
38 

40 
40 
56 
76 
78 
92 
88 
76 
60 
46 
44 
40 


aae. 

aw. 

Hvr. 

waw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

wsw. 

8W. 

w. 


wnw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

SM. 

saw. 

.w. 

w. 

w. 

waw. 

wsw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wuw. 

nnw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Meters 

p.  t. 
4.0 


6.4 
11.6 


5.4 
4.9 


6.3 


March  t4,  1909,— Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  Burface,  87.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7,800  m. 

From  1/10  to  5/10  Ci.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  until  10  a.  m.  and  from 
3/10  to  8/10  A.-Gu.  from  10  a.  m.  until  12:18  p.  m.  The  sky  was  obscured  by  8t.-Gu. 
from  the  west  from  12:18  to  12:50  p.  m.,  and  by  St.  fi*om  the  west-southwest 
thereafter.  Light  rain  fell  after  1:15  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds 
from  10:13  to  11:49  a.  m.  and  at  frequent  intervals  thereafter  until  12:63  p.  m., 
when  it  emerged  from  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  2,800  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  coasts  and  low  pres- 
sure over  Lake  Superior. 

March  S6,  1909. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
2,740  meters.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,700  meters. 

A  few  St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  until  5  p.  m. 

Very  low  pressure  was  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Pressure  was 
relatively  high  over  the  Gulf  States. 

March  S7^  i^0.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,200  m. 

From  7/10  to  10/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  until  8  p.  ro.,  and  10/10  St.-Cu.  from 
the  west-southwest  thereafter.  Light  rain  fell  after  5:08  p.  m.  The  head  kite 
was  obscured  by  clouds  at  intervals  from  2:40  to  4:09  p.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Florida  and  low  pressure  over  Texas  and  Lake 
Superior. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Mar.  29. 

7:16  a.  m. 

7:25  a.  ui. 

7::V'>  a.  m. 

7:48  a.  m. 

8:()0  a.  m. 

8:10  a.  ni. 

8:57  a.  m. 
11:18  a.m. 
11:50  a.  ni. 
12:14  p.m.. 
12:29  p.  m.. 
12:36p.  111. . 
Mar.  80. 

8:46  a.  m. . 

8:55  a.  ni. . 

9: 10  a.  m. . 

9:24  a.  m. . 
10:08  a.  m. . 
10:80  a.  in. . 
lOi^n  a.  ni. . 
10:58  a.  ui. . 
11:40  a.  m.. 
11:51  a.m.. 
11:59  a.m.. 
12:25  p.  u).. 
12:56  p.  m. . 

1:15  p.  ni  . 

l::)8p.  m. . 

l:.50p.  m. . 

2:01  p.  m. . 

2:10  p.m.. 
Mar.  31. 

1  :.35  p.  m. . 

1:43  p.  m  . 

1:68  p.m.. 

2:42  p.  m. . 

'ii.iO  p.  m. . 

'.i:'M)  p.  m. . 

3:39  p.  m. . 


Ou  Mount  Weather.  Va.,526m. 


a 

9 


Afm. 

OC. 

708.5 

0.6 

708.5 

1.2 

708.6 

1.7 

708.6 

2.7 

708.7 

rs 

708.7 

8.3 

708.7 

8.9 

708.4 

7.0 

708.4 

6.8 

708.3 

8.2 

708.2 

8.8 

708.1 

7.7 

707.6 
707.6 
707.6 
707.6 
707.6 
707.8 
707.8 
707.9 
708.1 
708.  2 
708.2 
708.2 
708.2 
708.2 
7(J8.2 
708.2 
708. 2 
708.2 


4 
4 


714. 

714. 

714.2 

714.2 

714. 2 

714.2 

714.2 


a 

.1     


Wind. 


Dir. 


0.9 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
1.1 
l.H 
1.2 
1.4 
2.2 
2.8 
2.8 
2.1 
2.3 
1.8 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

4. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


5.0 


* 

66 

60 

67 

49 

45 

45- 

43 

88 

81 

82 

81 

32 

83  , 

79 

76 

74 

62 

60  t 

59 

54 

56 
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March  X9,  1909.— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7,500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  6,700  m. 

A  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  at  the  beginning.  These  increased 
to  4/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  The  base  of  the  clouds  was  about  2,650  m.  above 
sea  level. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Montana  and  low  pressure  over  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  a  minor  depression  over  southern  Texas. 

March  SO,  1909. —Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8,000  m.,  at  maximum  altitude. 

From  5/10  to  9/10  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest.  Llgnt  snow  fell 
from  9:08  to  9:55  a.  m.,  and  after  1:13  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  from 
9:10  to  9:53Ja.  m.,  from  10:06  to  10:44  a.  m.,  and  at  intervals  thereafter  until  1;30 
p.  m.;  entering  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  1,8(X)  m.  and  emerging  at  1,650  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Saskatchewan  and  low  pressure  over  New 
Brunswick. 

March  Sly  1909.~'Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
3,000  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  2,900  m. 

About  7/10  St.-Gu.  moving  from  the  northwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight, 
but  they  had  diminished  to  3/10  by  the  end. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Nebraska.  Pressure  was 
low  over  New  Brunswick. 
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Fio.  36. — Haen  hourly  temperatures.  January,  1909. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  TECHNICAL  METEOROLOGISTS. 

[The  foUowlng  is  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Chief  of  Bursau  to  meteorologists  and  is  published 
for  the  informatioii  of  all  who  are  willing  to  oontribute  to  the  pages  of  this  Bulletin.] 

The  successive  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather 
Observatory  have  thus  far  been  filled  principally  by  contributions 
from  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
but  it  is  not  desired  to  impose  such  limitation  on  it.  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that  the  scope  of  the  Bulletin  will  cover  the  technical  discussion 
of  any  problem  bearing  on  the  physics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
All  students  of  meteorology  are  cordially  invited  to  submit  for  publi- 
cation therein  such  researches,  observations,  or  comments  as  have  a 
bearing  on  any  phase  of  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere.  Coromuni- 
cations  in  the  English  language  are  specifically  desired;  those  made 
in  other  languages  will  be  translated  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
authors.  Authors  of  memoirs  too  long  for  publication  in  this  Bulletin 
are  respectfully  invited  to  conmiunicate  authoritative  sununaries  or 
abstracts.  It  is  desired  to  make  this  periodical  as  useful  among 
English-speaking  meteorologists  as  the  corresponding  bulletins, 
journals,  and  official  publications  in  other  languages  have  become 
to  our  colleagues  of  other  nations. 

In  accordance  with  a  Vecent  announcement  in  the  Monthly  Weather 

Review,  that  publication  will  hereafter  be  confined  to  climatological 

data  and  the  relations  between  climatology  and  practical  problems  in 

engineering,  hygienics,  or  agriculture.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Bulletin 

of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  will  be  specifically  devoted  to 

a  field  not  now  covered  by  any  American  journal,  i.  e.,  research  and 

progress  in  aerology  and  all  that  higher  physical  meteorology  to  which 

we  must  look  for  future  improvements  in  our  forecasts  of  daily  and 

seasonal  weather. 
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VERTICAL  TEMPERATURE   GRADIENTS  AS  MODIFIED 
BY  SEASONS  AND  BY  STORM  CONDITIONS. 


By  W.  J.  HUXPHRBTB^O 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

From  the  many  observations  that  have  been  made  with  sounding 
balloons  we  know  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  with 
ascent,  often  irregularly  near  the  surface  and  then  rather  uniformly, 
until,  in  middle  latitudes,  an  elevation  of  10  to  12  kilometers  is 
reached,  where  it  becomes  essentially  constant.  The  temperature 
records  obtained  in  this  way,  though  alike  in  their  main  features, 
differ  from  each  other  in  details,  of  which  some  appear  to  be  only 
fortuitous  while  others  clearly  accompany  definite  conditions  of 
storm  or  season. 

It  is  these  storm  and  seasonal  effects  with  which  the  present  paper 
is  concerned;  and  for  this  study  only  European  observations  have 
been  used,  for  the  reason  that  for  no  other  place  are  the  published 
data  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  do  they  cover  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  justify  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  storm 
and  seasonal  effects.  Presumably  the  vertical  temperature  gradients 
of  Europe  are,  in  general,  like  those  of  other  continents,  but  how 
nearly  their  storm  and  seasonal  peculiarities  agree  with  those  pro- 
duced under  similar  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  over 
land  and  over  sea,  is  an  important  matter  that  observation  has  yet 
to  decide.  It  must  therefore  be  understood  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  particular  study  extend,  with  certainty,  to  only  the 
atmosphere  over  Europe,  though  probably  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  of  much  wider,  perhaps  even  universal  application. 

SEASONAL  BFFBCT& 

The  seasons  selected  for  this  study  are  summer  (June,  July,  August, 
and  September)  and  winter  (December,  January,  February,  and 
March).  Spring  and  faU  observations  were  not  used  owing  to  the 
transitional  nature  of  the  seasons  in  which  they  were  made — the 

o  Bead  by  permiBBion  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  on  August  19, 1909,  before  the  Aotronom- 

ical  and  AstiophyBioal  Society  of  America. 
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overlapping  and  confusion  of  summer  and  winter  conditions.  Also, 
since  change  of  latitude  during  any  given  season  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  change  of  season  at  any  given  latitude,  therefore 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  confusion  of  causes  only  those  observations 
were  used  that  were  obtained  at  stations  that  have  about  the  same 
latitude.    These  are  Munich,  Strassburg,  Trappes,  and  Ucde. 
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Fio.  1.— Avera^  winter  gradients. 

All  available  data  from  these  several  stations  was  used,  that  is,  for 
winter,  the  results  of  18  flights  made  at  Munich,  10  at  Strassburg,  14 
at  Trappes,  and  10  at  Uccle.  The  average  vertical  temperature  gradi- 
ents of  these  several  groups  of  winter  flights  are  given  in  the  broken 
and  dotted  lines  of  figure  1,  and  the  weighted  means  of  these  in  turn 
in  the  heavy  continuous  line.     It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  average 
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gradients  parallel  each  other  closely,  but  that  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  temperatures  obtained  at  Trappes  and  at 
Uccle.  This  difference,  however,  persists  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  well  up  in  the  isothermal  region,  and  therefore,  presumably, 
whatever  is  its  cause  at  one  level  is  also  its  cause  at  all  others.  The 
Trappes  and  the  Uccle  data  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  years  and 
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Fxo.  2.~Average  smniner  gradients. 

similar  storm  conditions,  and,  besides,  the  average  winter  surface 
temperature  is  somewhat  higher  at  Trappes  than  at  any  of  the  other 
stations.  Probably  these  two  facts  account  in  the  main  for  the 
differences  noted. 

Figure  2  gives  the  average  summer  temperature  gradients  as 
obtained  from  24  flights  made  at  Munich,  15  at  Strassburg,  18  at 
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TrappeSi  and  8  at  Uccle.  In  this  case  the  average  gradients  of  the 
several  stations  follow  each  other  very  closely  except  for  the  con- 
siderable departure  of  the  Uccle  curve  from  the  others  in  the  isother- 
mal region.  This  departure  is  due  to  a  few  unusually  low  tempera- 
ture readings,  and  presumably  an  average  of  a  large  number  of  sum- 
mer flights  from  Uccle  would  show  no  such  unexpected  departures. 
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Fio.  3.— Avenge  summer  and  winter  gradients. 

Figure  3  shows  the  full  line  curves  of  figures  1  and  2,  or  the  averages 
of  62  winter  and  65  summer  vertical  temperature  gradients  obtained 
by  sounding  balloon  flights  from  the  four  stations  mentioned. 

According  to  these  observations  the  average  winter  to  sunmier 
temperature  difference  is  about  15^  C.  at  the  ground,  roughly  12^  C. 
from  an  elevation  of  2  kilometers  up  nearly  to  the  isothermal  layer, 
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in  which  it  still  persists  eyen  to  the  greatest  altitudes  reached,  though 
here  amounting  to  only  some  7^  C,  or  about  half  the  surface  differ- 
ence. Up  to  2\  kilometers,  or  thereabouts,  the  temperature  falls  less 
rapidly  with  increase  of  elevation  during  the  winter  than  it  does  in 
the  summer,  while  from  4  to  8  kilometers  the  average  fall  is  some- 
what more  rapid  in  the  winter.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  upper  inversion  is  a  Uttle  less  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and,  further,  that  the  winter  average  temperature  curve 
passes  more  gradually  than  does  the  summer  one  from  the  convective 
to  the  isothermal  region.  The  gentle  change  in  slope  of  both  curves 
as  they  pass  into  the  isothermal  region,  in  contrast  with  the  abrupt- 
ness shown  by  individual  flights,  is  largely  due  to  averaging  together 
gradiients  that  invert  at  widely  different  elevations — elevations  that 
differ  more  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  and  which  therefore, 
when  averaged  together,  produce  for  the  colder  season  a  curve  of 
larger  radius. 

During  the  stiinmer  the  surface  of  the  earth  receives  more  solar 
energy  and  grows  warmer  than  it  does  during  the  winter,  and  there- 
fore the  entire  atmosphere  above  it  also  is  warmest  during  this  season. 
The  surface  air  is  heated  largely  by  direct  contact;  that  at  moderate 
elevations  partly  through  increase  of  radiation  and  partly  by  convec- 
tion;  that  of  the  isothermal  region  chiefly  by  increase  of  terrestrial 
radiation. 

If  we  let  Ti  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  upper  air,  and  T© 
the  effective  temperature  of  the  lower  atmosphere  or  the  temperature 
of  an  equivalently  radiating  black  surface,  then  we  can  write 


T^^lcT, 


07 


in  which  the  value  of  A;,  always  less  than  unity,  depends  mainly  upon 
the  composition  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  upon  the  kind  of  radia- 
tion supplied;  but  in  general  It  may  be  supposed  to  remain  nearly 
constant  at  any  given  place,  and  therefore  the  greater  To;  ^"^  the 
effective  temperature  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  the  greater  also  7\, 
or  the  temperature  in  the  isothermal  region. 
We  may  also  write 

A=(ro"riK 

in  which  \  is  the  height  of  the  upper  inversion  above  the  effective 
temperature  level,  or  the  level  of  the  atmosphere  whose  temperature 
is  To,  and  %  the  average  change  in  height  corresponding  to  a  difference 
of  I  degree  of  temperature  in  the  convective  region — an  approximate 
constant. 

On  substituting  for  T^  its  value  in  terms  of  To;  we  obtain 

A  =  (ro-fcro)«  =  (l-fc)«To, 
and  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  not  only  is  the  temperature 
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of  the  isothermal  region  greatest  when  the  radiation  from  below  is  a 
maximum,  but  also  the  level  of  its  under  surface,  the  upper  inversion, 
is  at  the  greatest  elevation. 

STORM  BrrSCTS. 

As  just  seen,  the  average  of  a  season's  (winter  or  summer)  gradients 
gives  a  fairly  regular  curve,  and  of  course  the  same  would  be  true  of 
the  average  of  these  averages,  or  of  what  might  be  called  the  annual 
gradient  for  any  given  locality.  However,  each  particular  flight 
yields  its  own  temperature-altitude  curve,  that  differs  more  or  less 
from  others  of  the  same  place  and  season,  especially  in  the  values  of 
the  gradients  in  the  first  2  or  3  kilometers  elevation,  in  the  absolute 
temperatures  at  other  levels,  and  in  the  location  of  the  upper  inversion. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  causes  of  some  of  these  flight-to- 
flight  irregularities,  I  have  grouped  both  summer  and  winter  tempera- 
ture gradients  into  highs,  lows,  and  neutrals,  according  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressures  at  the  times  and  places  of  the  observations.  Thus 
the  '' highs''  belong  to  barometric  readings  of  765  mm.  or  more;  the 
"neutrals"  to  readings  from  767.6  mm.  to  762.5  mm.;  the  "lows" 
to  readings  of  755  mm.,  or  less,  all  reduced  to  sea  level.  For  this 
study  I  have  used  all  the  published  records  obtained  at  Lindenberg, 
Munich,  Strassburg,  Trappes,  Uccle,  and  Zurich.  While  the  observa- 
tions, especially  those  classed  as  lows,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  give  averages  entirely  free  from  irregularities,  nevertheless  they 
produce  distinct  types  of  curves  that  any  larger  number  probably 
would  but  slightly  modify. 

Figure  4  shows  the  winter  averages,  respectively,  of  32  highs,  13 
neutrals,  and  7  lows.  Commonly,  as  the  figure  shows,  a  high  barom- 
eter in  the  winter  is  accompanied  by  low  surface  temperatures,  by  a 
slow  decrease  of  temperature  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  3  kilometers, 
by  relatively  warm  air,  in  general,  between  the  levels  of  3  and  9 
kilometers,  by  a  high  upper  inversion,  and  by  a  cold  isothermal 
region.  A  winter  low,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  comparison  with  a  high 
of  the  same  season,  brings  a  warm  isothermal  layer,  a  low  inversion 
level,  and  a  convective  region  that  is  cold  everywhere  except  near  the 
surface,  at  which  place  it  is  warm. 

The  normal  barometer,  as  one  would  expect,  is  accompanied  by 
intermediate  values  in  all  particulars. 

The  corresponding  summer  gradients  (averages,  respectively,  of 
35  highs,  41  neutrals,  and  9  lows),  given  in  figure  5,  show,  except 
near  the  surface,  where  the  lows  remain  cold  and  the  highs  warm,  the 
same  characteristics  as  do  those  of  winter. 

Both  the  summer  and  the  winter  curves  follow  exactly  the  averages 
of  the  observations,  except  for  slight  deviations  in  the  isothermal 
region,  as  shown.  Naturally,  the  higher  the  level  the  fewer  the  ob- 
servations secured,  a  fact  that  explains  the  irregularities  in  the  iso- 
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thermal  region  and  justifies,  in  a  sense,  smoothing  the  curves  in  an 
effort  to  distinguish  clearly  the  different  types  of  gradients. 

It  remains  to  find  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  to  account 
for  the  observed  differences  in  the  temperature  distributions  in  baro- 
metric highs  and  lows. 

An  obvious  contributing  cause  of  these  differences  in  temperature, 
though  not  a  sufficient  one,  is  the  warming  of  the  air  by  compression 
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Fio.  4.— Average  winter  storm  gradients. 

and  its  cooling  by  expansion  incident  to  barometric  changes.  A  dis- 
cussion of  this  phenomenon  is  given  in  Hann's  Lehrbuch  der  Mete- 
orologie,  page  589,  where  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  temperature  of 

dry  air  is  0®  C,  ^~= — —i  in  which  p  is  the  pressure,  expressed  in 

millimeteiB  of  mercury,  and  dt  the  change  in  degrees  centigrade. 
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According  to  figures  4  and  5  the  temperature,  both  winter  and 
summer,  at  the  altitude  of  4  kilometers,  is,  roughly,  7^  C.  warmer  in 
the  region  of  an  average  high  barometer  than  it  is  in  that  of  a  low. 
But  to  secure  this  temperature  difference  as  a  result  of  pressure 
change  only  would  require  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  at  this  level 
of  about  40  mm.,  or  something  like  70  mm.  at  sea  level.  Therefore, 
since  this  is  fully  three  times  the  average  range  of  pressure,  it  is  clear 
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Fio.  6.— Avenge  summer  storm  gradients. 

that  the  observed  temperature  changes  can  not  in  the  main  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  though  of  coiu'se  the  pressure  effect  must 
be  present  to  some  extent.  Besides,  it  is  not  clear  how  a  compression 
in  the  lower  atmosphere  sufficient  to  produce  the  observed  difference 
in  temperature  could  at  the  sanue  time  cause,  or  be  accompanied  by, 
a  rarefaction  in  the  isothermal  region  sufficient  to  secure  the  lower 
temperatures  that  prevail  there  when  the^barometer  is  high. 
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Another  source  of  temperature  changes,  generally  associated  vrith 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  is  the  clear  and  the  cloudy  condition  of 
the  sky,  or  the  humid  and  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  baro- 
metric high,  as  we  know,  commonly  is  accompanied  by  clear  skies  and  a 
dry  atmosphere,  while  in  the  region  of  a  low  the  sky  ordinarily  is  over- 
cast, the  atmosphere  relatiyely  moist,  and  precipitation  abundant; 
conditions  that  have  much  to  do  with  air  temperatures.  Thus,  gen- 
erally, at  the  end  of  any  consecutive  twenty-four  hours  of  clear 
weather  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  warmer  in  the  summer  time 
and  colder  in  the  winter  because  of  the  imequal  lengths  during  those 
seasons  of  the  day  and  night.  On  the  whole,  the  earth  gains  heat, 
especially  in  clear  weather,  during  the  summer  and  loses  it  in  the 
winter.  A  cloud  covering,  however,  checks  this  gain  or  loss,  and 
therefore  on  the  surface,  in  the  winter,  the  temperatm-e  is  lowest 
when  the  barometer  is  high  and  the  earth  can  radiate  most  freely 
to  space,  while  it  is  warmest  when  the  barometer  is  low  and  the  sky 
so  overcast  as  to  check  radiation  loss. 

In  the  simmier  time,  as  explained,  the  conditions  of  gain  and  loss 
of  heat  are  reversed,  and  therefore  the  highest  surface  temperatures 
accompany  the  high  barometer,  or  clear  weather. 

When  the  barometer  is  distinctly  above  normal  the  temperature 
fall  with  increase  of  altitude,  except  near  the  surface,  generally  fol- 
lows approximately  the  adiabatic  curve  for  dry  air.  When,  how- 
ever, the  barometer  is  low  the  temperature  gradient  usually  is  far 
less  constant  at  all  elevations,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  himiidity 
distribution  and  the  consequent  varying  amounts  and  places  of  pre- 
cipitation. In  many  cases  the  temperatm-e  gradient  over  varying 
heights  is  essentially  the  adiabatic  curve  for  saturated  air  at  the  pre- 
vailing temperat\u:;e  and  pressiu'e — that  is,  a  fall  of  temperature  per 
given  change  in  altitude  that  is  less,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  uncondensed  himiidity  present. 

Since  the  curves  of  figures  4  and  5  are  the  averages  of  several 
flights,  it  may  be  approximately  correct,  in  an  e£fort  to  account  for 
their  differences,  to  start  with  something  like  average  conditions 
and  trace  the  consequences.  Let  these  conditions  be  a  moist  atmos- 
phere in  the  one  case  and  a  dry  one  in  the  other,  each  having  the  same 
temperatm-e  as  the  other  at  all  levels.  The  moist  atmosphere,  because 
a  better  radiator  than  the  dry,  will,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
exposure  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  interval  of  time,  cool  to  a  lower 
temperature,  but  in  so  doing — that  is,  in  getting  rid  of  its  own  heat 
most  rapidly — it  therefore  at  the  same  time  supplies  heat  at  greater 
rate  to  any  neighboring  region  that  receives  it  by  radiation  only. 
Therefore  when  the  lower  atmosphere  is  moist  it  will,  under  like  con- 
ditions, radiate  heat  most  rapidly  to  and  through  the  always  dry  air 
of  the  isothermal  region,  and  while  getting  cold  itself  will  at  the  same 
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time  warm  this  region  to  a  temperature  above  its  average.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  region  of  a  high  barometer,  the  lower  air,  being  rela- 
tively dry  and  therefore  a  poor  radiator,  will  conserve  its  own  tem- 
perature, but  in  so  doing  will  allow  the  isothermal  region  to  get  cold 
in  comparison  with  its  temperature  during  the  prevalence  of  a  low  at 
the  same  season. 

SUMMART. 

I.  At  any  given  latitude  the  average  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  warmer  during  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  greatest  altitudes  attained  by  sounding  bal- 
loons. This  difference  of  temperature  is  due  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
levels  to  the  seasonal  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  distributed 
to  the  atmosphere  by  conduction  and  convection,  while  the  exten- 
sion of  this  same  condition  (warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter)  to 
the  nonconvective  or  isothermal  region  is  largely  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  heat  that  reaches  it  by  radiation  coming 
especially  from  the  moisture  in  the  air  below. 

II.  A  high  barometer  is  accompanied,  in  general,  by  a  cold  isother- 
mal region  and  by  a  warm  lower  atmosphere,  the  latter  extending 
from  near  the  level  of  the  upper  inversion  down  to  about  2  kilometers 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter,  and  all  the  way  down  in 
summer. 

III.  A  low  barometer  commonly  is  associated  with  a  warm  isother- 
mal layer  and  a  cold  lower  atmosphere  that,  in  the  summer,  reaches 
the  earth,  but  in  winter  extends  down  only  to  about  the  2-kilometer 
level. 

All  these  temperature  inequalities  that  appear  to  be  associated  with 
barometric  differences  seem  to  be  due  in  the  main  to  the  unequal 
radiating  powers  of  moist  and  dry  air— the  former  warming  its 
neighbor,  the  air  of  the  isothermal  region,  by  a  rapid  supply  of  radiant 
energy,  but  by  so  doing  itself  getting  cold;  while  the  latter,  or  the  dry 
air,  being  a  poor  radiator,  conserves  its  own  heat  and  therefore,  while 
itself  remaining  warm,  allows  the  isothermal  region  to  grow  colder 
because  of  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  heat.  In  the  isothermal 
region  there  is  a  nearly  constant  equality  in  the  rate  of  supply  and 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  When  a  moist  lower  atmosphere  follows  a 
dry  one  the  supply  of  heat  by  radiation  to  the  air  of  this  region  for  a 
time  is  greater  than  its  corresponding  loss,  and  its  temperature  rises. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  dry  lower  atmosphere  succeeds  a  moist 
one  the  supply  is  less  than  the  loss,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
cooling. 
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By  Ebnest  Gold,  M.  A.  (dated  London,  February  13,  1909). 


If  we  take  the  monthly  values  for  the  velocity  of  centers  of  high 
pressure  given  by  von  Herrmann  (Monthly  Weather  Review,  April, 
1907,  pp.  169-171")  we  find 

F.  -  26.6  +  2.92  sin  (a:  +  SS"")  +  0.28  sin  (2a:  +  les"") 
+  0.69  sm  (3a:  +  63°)  +  0.21  sin  (4a:  +  78°) 

where  z  is  the  time  measured  from  the  middle  of  January  (one 
month  «  30°)  and  the  velocity  F»  is  given  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  variation  shows  the  ordinary  annual  variation  with  a  maximum 
just  after  the  middle  of  January;  a  small  semiannual  variation  vdth 
maxima  near  the  solstices  and  minima  near  the  equinoxes,  and  a 
remarkable  variation  with  a  period  of  four  months,  having  maxima 
near  the  end  of  January,  May,  and  September,  and  minima  at  the 
end  of  March,  July,  and  November. 

If  we  analyze  the  results  given  by  von  Herrmann  for  cyclones  we 
get 

Vc  -  28.6  +  6.9  sin  (a:  +  91°)  +  1.36  sin  {2x  +  46°) 
+  0.47  sin  (3x  +  266°)  +  0.35  sin  (4a:  +  294°), 

and  the  amplitudes  diminish  with  the  order  of  the  component  in  a 
regular  way:  The  second  component  is  relatively  larger  than  for 
anticyclones  and  has  its  maxima  near  the  equinoxes  and  its  minima 
near  the  solstices. 

From  the  results  for  anticyclones  in  Europe,  given  by  Brounow 
(Wild's  Rep.  fur  Met.  Bd.  X,  1887),  we  find 

F.  «  17.3  +  0.72  sin  {z  +  100°)  +  0.71  sin  (2ai  +  176°) 
+  1.70  sin  (3a:  +  261°)  +  1.26  sin  (4x  +  238°). 

From  the  results  given  by  Hann  for  west  Europe  (Lehrbuch  der 
Meteorologie,  1st  ed.,  1901,  p.  502)  we  obtain  for  cyclones 

Fo  -  16.7  +  1.96  sin  (x  +  115°)  +  0.80  sin  (2  a:  +  236°) 
+  0.77  sin  (3a:  +  282°)  +  0.83  sin  (4  a:  +  236°). 

a  Reprinted  in  the  article  next  following. 
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The  number  of  observations  used  by  Brounow  wa^  considerably 
less  than  that  used  by  von  Herrmann  and  consequently  the  monthly 
variations  are  more  irregular,  but  the  third  component  is  here  also 
unusually  large.  It  di£Fers  in  phase  by  198^  from  the  corresponding 
variation  in  America,  so  that  the  conditions  which  accelerate  anti- 
cyclones on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  retard  them  on  the  other  so  far 
as  this  short  period  variation  is  concerned.  Incidentally  we  remark 
that  the  fourth  component  shows  a  similar  difference  of  phase. 

For  cyclones  the  variations  have  the  same  phase  in  Europe  and 
America,  except  the  half-yearly  variation  for  which  the  phase  differ- 
ence is  190"*. 

If  we  take  periods  of  five  years  from  von  Herrmann's  results  for 
anticyclones  we  get  the  following  for  the  variation  of  velocity: 


Period. 

1889-1893.  F. 

1894-1898.  Fa 

1899-1903.  Fa 


25.5  +  3.45  sin  (z  +  73°)  +  0.55  sin  (2x  +  194°) 

+  0.76  sin  (3x  +  158°)  +  0.75  sin  (4»  +  47°). 

23.8  +  2.77  sin  (x  +  91°)  +  0.39  sin  (2x  +  198°) 

+  1.48  sin  (3x  +  28°)  +  0.57  sin  (4x  +  62°). 

:  27.5  +  2.97  sin  (x  +  100°)  +  0.95  sin  (2x  +  127°) 

+  1.18  sin  (3x  +  18°)  +  0.66  sin  (4x  +  117°). 

Thus  in  every  period  the  amplitude  of  the  third  component  is 
unusually  large  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  effect  is  real. 

I  have  also  arranged  von  Herrmann's  results  for  anticyclones  accord- 
ing to  periods  of  fourteen  months.  By  taking  fourteen  years,  the  har- 
monic variations  having  for  their  period  12,  6,  4,  3,  2  months,  are 
eliminated.  The  analysis  of  the  resulting  values  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing expression  for  Fa,  the  first  month  of  the  whole  period  being 
January,  1889,  and  y  being  measured  from  the  middle  of  this  month: 


Fa 


+ 


Fo  +  0.27  sin  (y  +  244°)  +  0.39  sin  (2j/  +  292°) 
0.65  sin  (Sy  +  217°)  +  0.80  sin  (4y  +  300°). 


The  actual  departures  from  the  mean  value,  at  the  different  epochs 
of  the  period  are,  in  miles  per  hour: 


Montb 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Departure 

-1.63 

-0.60 

1.23 

-1.33 

0.34 

0.18 

-1.12 

0.0 

1.13 

0.14 

0.76 

-0.21 

1.76 

-0.63 

For  the  half-period  of  seven  months  the  departures  are: 
-  0.81,  +  0.26,  +  0.68,  -  0.29,  +  0.06,  +  0.96,  -  0.86, 

■ 

indicating  a  fairly  well-marked  period  of  three  and  one-half  months. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  cause  of  this  can  be,  but  it  may  be 
associated  with  the  change  of  latitude  which  has  a  period  of  fourteen 
months. 
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I  have  also  arranged  von  Herrmann's  results  for  cyclones  for  twenty- 
one  years,  1882-1902,  according  to  periods  of  fourteen  months,  but 
they  show  no  marked  periodic  variation. 

The  departures  for  each  month  of  the  period  from  the  mean  value 
are  as  follows,  the  initial  month  being  the  same  as  for  anticyclones: 


Month 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
-0.1 

10 

11 
+0.5 

12 

Departure..... 

■♦-0.4 

-0.9 

-0.3 

-1.2 

-0.8 

+1.1 

-0.2 

+1.2 

+0.6 

+0.2 

+0.2 

13 


-0.2 


For  the  half  period  of  seven  months  the  departures  are: 
+  0.8,  -  0.15,  -  0.2,  -  0.5,  -  0.15,  +0.65,  -  0.2, 

in  which  the  three  and  one-half-month  period  is  not  at  all  marked. 

One  can  9ay,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  anticyclones 
has  a  marked  period  of  about  four  months,  but  that  of  cyclones  shows 
no  such  peculiarity. 
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THE   VELOCITY   OF    THE    CENTERS    OF   HIGH    AND 
LOW  PRESSURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  C.  F.  VON  Hbbbmann,  Section  Director.    Dated  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  9,  1907. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  WMther  Review,  April  1907,  pp.  160-171.) 


The  fact  that  the  general  motions  of  the  atmosphere  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  direction  of  motion  and  velocity  of  cyclones 
was  recognized  by  Espy  as  early  as  1841.**  Ferrel,  in  1859,  sug- 
gested that  the  upper  currents  carry  them  along  as  a  stream  of 
water  carries  along  the  whirling  eddies  ^hich  we  find  in  it.*  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  Loomis  for  the  classical  investigation  of  the 
velocity  of  storms  in  the  United  States.*'  Loomis  found  the  average 
velocities  from  the  weather  maps  for  thirteen  years,  1872  to  1884,  and 
his  results  have  been  quoted  quite  generally  in  books  on  meteorology .<* 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bowie's  new  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  direction  and  velocity  of  single  depressions  gives  new  im- 
portance to  the  accurate  determination  of  the  mean  rate  of  speed  of 
storms  as  observed  under  different  conditions  in  the  past,  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  recalculating  the  average  velocities  of  highs  and 
lows  in  the  United  States  from  the  material  supplied  by  the  Monthly 
Weather  Reviews.  From  1878  to  March,  1904,  the  latitude  of  origin 
and  of  disappearance,  the  length  of  path  and  velocity  of  high  and 
low  pressure  areas  have  been  published  regularly,  and  the  task  of  as- 

o  E^py:  Philosophy  of  Storms,  1841. 

<»  Motion  of  Fluids  and  Solids  relative  to  the  Earth's  Surface,  1859,  as  mentioned  in 
Ferrers  Treatise  on  Winds,  1889,  p.  275. 

c  Contributions  to  Meteorology,  Elias  Loomis,  1886. 

d  The  policy  adopted  by  Gen.  A.J.  Myer  was  to  confine  the  meteorological  work  of 
the  Signal  Service  to  observations  and  forecasts  and  the  collection  of  data  for  the  use  of 
those  professional  meteorologists  outside  the  Government  service  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  the  science,  properly  so  called .  Therefore  the  Signal  Service  published 
little  or  nothing  relating  to  theoretical  meteorology  during  his  administration,  although 
numerous  studies  were  in  progress  as  unofficial  work.  With  regard  to  the  movements 
of  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  tables  for  1872  and 
1873,  given  at  pages  154-159  of  Part  II  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
1889,  and  especially  to  the  tables  by  Professor  Garriott  contained  in  Bulletin  A, 
''Summary  of  International  Meteorological  Obscrnitions,"  Washington,  1893.— Ed. 
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sembling  the  data  for  the  entire  period  of  twenty-six  years  was  not  a 
difficult  one. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  1,  mean  velocities  and  number  of 
areas  of  low  pressure  in  the  United  States,  1878-1904. 

A  comparison  with  the  averages  obtained  by  Loomis  for  the  period 
1872  to  1884  shows  substantial  agreement. 


» 

VELOCITY  OF  STORMS,  LOOMIfl,  187^1884. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

33.8 

34.2 

81.5 

27.fi 

36.5 

24.4 

24.6 

22.6 

247 

27.6 

SiLt 

33.4 

28.4 

WEATHER  BUREAU  RECORDS,  1878-1904. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Year. 

34.8 

34.8 

31.6 

26.9 

243 

24.0 

24.4 

24.6 

24.8 

27.4 

30.7 

34.9 

28.6 

The  average  annual  velocity  from  the  Weather  Bureau  records  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  earlier  averages  found.  The  only  marked 
discrepancy  occurs  in  August;  the  longer  period  does  not  show  so 
marked  a  minimum  velocity  in  that  month  as  we  find  in  Loomis's 
records.  The  minimum  occurs  in  June.  On  the  whole  the  mean 
velocities  are  very  nearly  equal  during  the  three  winter  months,  aver- 
aging about  35  miles  an  hour.  There  follows  a  brief  transitional  pe- 
riod when  the  velocity  diminishes  (March  and  April).  During  the 
five  months  from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  the  velocity  does  not 
vary  widely  from  the  mean  of  24.4  miles.  Again  during  October  and 
November  there  is  a  transitional  period  with  increasing  velocities. 

The  general  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  increases  gradually 
upward  from  the  earth's  surface.  Ferrel  calculated  that  the  east- 
ward movement  in  the  upper  atmosphere  is  about  26  miles  an  hour  at 
an  elevation  of  2.5  miles/  but  Professor  Bigelow,  in  his  International 
Cloud  Report,  states  that  the  maximum  development  of  cyclones  takes 
place  at  an  elevation  of  from  3  to  4  miles,  where  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  air  must  be  considerably  greater,  in  fact  agreeing  closely  with 
the  speed  of  whirlwinds  at  the  surface.  The  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  velocities  is  quite  marked;  the  ratio  of  the  means 
during  the  two  seasons  is  in  round  numbers  24  to  35,  or  nearly  1  to  1.5. 

-  -  -  - .  - 

aFerrel'B  Troatise  on  Winds,  p.  277. 
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Tablb  1. — Mean  veloeitiei  and  total  number  ofeenten  of  areas  of 

[Velocity  In 


January. 

Febn 

lary. 
No. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1 
1 

June. 

Year. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

26.3 
35.5 
30.4 
32.3 
42.6 
39.8 
42.5 
37.8 
36.7 
37.0 
39.4 
40.4 
40.0 
27.0 
32.0 
36.0 
33.0 
28.7 
25.7 
20.1 
36.6 
35.2 
37.0 
33.1 
83.7 
35.7 
86.0 

84.8 

67.9 

51.4 
4.2 

18.7 

No. 

11 

8 
14 

9 
18 
16 
17 
11 
10 
15 
10 
11 
12 
12 
13 
18 
16 
15 

9 

9 
12 
14 
14 
20 
11 
12 
18 

12.8 

Veioo- 
ity. 

Veioo- 
Ity. 

No. 

10 
18 
14 

9 
10 
11 
13 

9 
14 
11 

9 
10 
12 
18 
13 
12 
16 
18 
10 
12 
10 
11 
14 
14 
10 

6 

9 

11.6 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Na 

Veloc- 
ity. 

16.9 
25.3 
25.1 
32.6 
21.6 
30.0 
26.8 
24.4 
24.8 
l&O 
26.8 
21.2 
31.0 
22.0 
28.0 
30.0 
20.0 
21.8 
21.1 
20.6 
19.4 
23.6 
30.3 
23.1 
28.2 
20.1 

No. 

Veioc- 
ity. 

No. 

1 

1878 

28.9 
33.3 
39.6 
45.3 
43.2 
36.4 
47.4 

4a6 

32.2 
34.4 

38.2 
34.9 
37.0 
34.0 
34.0 
40.0 
85.3 
2&6 
29.6 
31.3 
27.2 
33.3 
37.3 
31.7 
81.6 
81.8 
31.6 

84.8 

81.0 

52.8 
&3 

21.0 

8 

6 
14 

0 
11 
10 
15 
11 
13 

9 

9 
10 
15 
14 

9 
12 
15 
17 
14 
11 

t 

15 
15 

7 

7 
13 

11.3 





24.3 
85.1 
35.7 
26.8 
34.8 
88.0 
83.3 
36.0 
31.0 
31.0 
34.5 
2&8 
37.0 
28.0 
29.0 
37.0 
31.0 
29.5 
27.9 
27.7 
29.1 
30.2 
35.6 
26.4 
29.7 
32.8 
34.8 

31.6 

67.4 

45.6 
6.5 

18.2 

15.3 
30.0 
27.2 
37.1 
20.5 
26.8 
20.7 
24.8 
19.7 
31.1 
35.9 
25.6 
37.0 
25l0 
30.0 
33.0 
20.3 
26.7 
23.6 
23.3 
25.3 
25.0 
23.1 
26.7 
27.8 
20.9 

6 
13 

11 

8 

6 

13 

9 

13 

10 

8 

8 

8 

14 

14 

9 

8 

7 

8 

13 

10 

11 

10 

7 

6 

7 

5 

4 

9 

10 

7 

11 

10 

10 

9 

12 

8 

11 

12 

10 

8 

10 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

15.7 
29.4 
24.5 
36.1 
26.8 
24.2 
19.1 
26.6 
23.8 
24.9 
24.6 
23.4 
18.0 
22.0 
28.0 
23.0 
19.0 
19.4 
24.1 
24.4 
24.3 
24.0 
22.1 
24.1 
27.7 
24.6 

1 

6  ! 

1879 

9 

1880 

8 

1881 

8 

1882 

7 

1883 

9 

1884 

6    ! 

1885 

7 

1886 

10 

1887 

10 

1888 

12    : 

1889 

10    ' 

1890 

9    1 

1891 

10    1 

1892 

11 

1803 

10    1 

1894 

17    . 

1895 

4 

8 

9 

10 

6 

9 

11 

10 

9 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

Umiii     

26.9 

66.8 

4a2 
8.0 

17.1 

9.7 


24.3 
64.7 

35.2 

7.0 

18.6 

8.7 

24.0 

52.0 

34.3 
7.0 

14.6 

9.0 

«  •  ■  ■ 
«  ■  *  ■ 

•   m   m    » 

Highest  mazlmiuii  ve- 
lociUes  of  individual 

lows 

Means  of  all  the  month- 
ly maximum  veloci- 
ties for  26  years  (1878- 
1903) 

Lowest  minimum  ve- 
locities of  individual 

lows 

Means  of  all  the  month- 
ly minimum  veloci- 
ties for  26  years  (1878- 
1908) 

Total  number  of  storms,  3,276. 
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low  pressure  in  the  United  States  for  each  month,  1878  to  J904. 
miles  per  hour.] 


July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Annual. 



Year. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

7 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
6 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
10 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
11 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
6 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
6 

Veloe- 
Ity. 

No. 
94 

21.7 

26.8 

21.8 

1&3 

21.2 

34.0 

226 

1878. 

6 

21.0 

6 

21.7 

7 

30.8 

5 

4a7 

12 

38.8 

12 

31.1 

108 

1879. 

"*2S.'7*    6 

26.1 

10 

22.5 

11 

22.0 

12 

34.1 

9 

42.8 

9 

29.6 

12S 

1880. 

32.4 

6 

25.4 

5 

30.7 

6 

43.5 

6 

3a6 

15 

33.6 

10 

33  9 

94 

1881. 

19.8 

6 

19.0 

10 

23.5 

4 

28.5 

13 

27.7 

5 

30.2 

10 

28.9 

104 

1882. 

31.4 

8 

28.0 

6 

25.0 

to 

37.3 

9 

39.4 

9 

33.0 

15 

32.4 

121 

1883. 

22.4  |12 

30.7 

11 

32.6 

16 

34.4 

14 

35.2 

9 

48.1 

8 

32  8 

140 

1884. 

26.4 

9 

22.0 

7 

23.5 

7 

26.8 

9 

24.4 

8 

31.5 

10 

28.7 

103 

1885. 

19.2   12 

34.0 

12 

27.5 

11 

26.0 

9 

25.2 

14 

31.4 

11 

27.6 

133 

1886. 

22.6     7 

31.4 

8 

22.8 

11 

27.9 

U 

830 

14 

29.0 

11 

286 

I3r 

1887. 

25.8 

8 

22.7 

6 

24.2 

9 

25.4 

13 

34.1 

7 

33.5 

8 

30  0 

lie 

1888. 

22.1 

14 

24.0 

6 

21.7 

10 

27.4 

12 

30.5 

11 

42.0 

15 

28.2 

131 

1889. 

22.0  ^  9 

24.0 

10 

24.0 

9 

25.0 

13 

3&0 

13 

39.0   15 

30.8 

139 

18iX). 

23.0  i  8 

21.0 

11 

27.0 

12 

20.0 

10 

29.0 

^i 

38.0  |15 

27.1 

13t 

1891. 

30.0   11 

25.0 

8 

26.0 

10 

27.0 

10 

31.0 

1^ 

35.0  111 

29.6 

131 

1892. 

26.0 

7 

19.9 

9 

21.2 

11 

25.0 

15 

3a3 

15 

36.1  ,14 

29.8 

143 

1893. 

17.0 

11 

19.6 

16 

20.0 

11 

19.0 

15 

27.4 

17 

28.6   17 

24.2 

I7i 

1894. 

21.6 

11 

22.3 

17 

24.3 

9 

25.9 

15 

34.2 

10 

31.3 

14 

25.9 

152 

1895. 

23.6   11 

27.6 

10 

25.1 

11 

24.4 

9 

33.8 

8 

31.8 

12 

26.5 

121 

1806. 

19.5     8 

22.0 

9 

25l5 

10 

26.7 

12 

27.7 

8 

32.4 

12 

25.8 

119 

1897. 

27.3     6 

21.2 

8 

22.6 

8 

24.5 

8 

27.8 

14 

28.4 

9 

26.1 

109 

1898. 

20.9     7 

16.7 

9 

27.0 

10 

25.8 

10 

25.9 

10 

36.5 

16 

27.0 

119 

1899. 

29.2 

12 

26.0 

9 

24.6 

11 

26.0 

17 

27.8 

17 

34.8 

16 

29.5 

I5b 

1900. 

22.1 

7 

28.2 

6 

25.9 

8 

28.4 

14 

28.6 

16 

36.2 

11 

27.9 

141 

1901. 

31.1 

7 

28.5 

8 

26.6 

11 

28.7 

8 

28.2 

11 

32.9 

9 

29.6 

lie 

1902. 

27.0 

7 

25l8 

7 

26.1 

7 

20.5 

9 

35.5 

12 

39.3 

11 

29.8 

104 

19a^ 
1904. 

24.4 

&6 

24.6 

8.8 

24.8 

9.6 

27.4 

11.1 

30.7 

11.6 

34.9 

11.8 

28.6 

125 

Mean. 

Highest    maximum 
velocities  of  Indi- 

5ao 

■  ■  ■  • 

55.0 

•  ■  •  • 

50.0 

«  •  a  a 

65.0    .... 

5&0 

«  •  ■  « 

70.0 

vidual  lows. 

Means    of    all    the 

monthly     maxi- 

mum velocities  for 

37.3 

■  •  ■  > 

35.1 

«  •  ■  * 

37.4 

•     ■     A    ■ 

39.2    .... 
1 

43.9 

•  •  >  • 

53.2 

.... 

42.1 

•  •  •  • 

26yean(  1878-1903). 

Lowest     minimum 

velocities  of  indi- 

8,0 

» 
•  •  •  ■ 

4.2 

•  •  ■  « 

4.0 

..  .  . 

4.0  '. 

4.3 

6.3 

vidual  lows. 

Means   of    all    the 

monthly      mini- 

mum velocities  for 

14.6 

•  ■  >  • 

14.2 

■  ■  ■  • 

12.3 

■    •    ■    . 

15.2    .... 

17.7 

1 

20.1 



16.4 

■  •  •  * 

26year8(1878-1903). 
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Table  2. — Mean  vehcUieB  and  lotal  number  o/centere  o/areat  of 

[Velocity  in 


Jatauary. 

February. 

March. 

Api 

Veloc- 
ity. 

rll. 

Na 

"9 
8 
7 
8 
6 
12 
12 

'2 

11 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 

10 

May. 

June. 

Yetf. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Na 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

6 

8 

9 
10 

7 

9 
16 
11 

8 

6 

8 

8 
13 

7 

6 

9 

8 

a7 

VeJoc^ 
Ity. 

Na 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Na 

1888           

27.6 
27.7 
27.0 
28.0 
24.0 
29.0 
21.1 
26.7 
23.6 
25.7 
25.3 
22.7 
30.4 
26.6 
31.8 
29.4 
2li.7 

26.7 

50.0 

3&1 
11.1 

17.0 

34.3 

21.6 

26.0 

26.0 

24.0. 

34.0 

19.0 

22.1 

21.2 

24.0 

2.>.2 

19.4 

26.9 

2&7 

29.0 

21.9 

22.0 

18.1 
28.0 
23.0 
35.0 
31  0 
28  6 
21.8 
23.5 
19.4 
22.0 
24.9 
28.9 
22.0 
24.7 
32.6 

6 

7 
9 

7 
8 
7 
8 
6 
7 
7 
9 
6 

< 

8 
,    4 

21.2 

n 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

17.6 
31.0 
29.0 
26.0 
30.0 
24.6 
39.4 
22.2 
27.3 
30.8 
30.8 
33.2 
33.6 
85.4 
36.0 
25.4 

29.5 

66.7 

44.9 
ZO 

16.2 

7 
10 

9 
10 
14 
17 
11 
10 

6 
10 
10 
14 
10 

8 

8 
11 

10.3 

24.8 
31.0 
30.0 
27.0 
34.0 
25.2 
25.6 
26.6 
26.1 
28.3 
27.1 
29.5 
28.8 
27.2 
27  8 
32.1 

28.2 

50.0 

41.3 
5.0 

16.2 

7 
10 

6 
10 
12 

9 
12 

7 

8 
10 

6 

'J 

•6 

8 

11 

&9 

22.0 

2ao 

19.0 
25.0 
23.0 
21.7 
24.9 
23.6 
23.7 

6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
4 
7 
7 

1898 

23.8     8 

1899 

22.0 
27.9 
25.5 

7 
5 

4 

1900 

1901 

1902 

29.9  ,  4 
26.2  !  4 

1 

1903 

1904 

Mean 

25.2 

£0.8 

36.3 
7.0 

16.0 

&4 

26.4 

68.0 

35.7 
&8 

16.6 

6.9 

23. 7  >'  A  8 

Highest  maxlmam  ve- 
lodtieB  or  individual 
higha 

67.7 
83.0 

lao 

17.0 

■  «  •  « 

A     •    «    • 

■  •    *     « 

•     ■     •    * 

Means  of  all  the  month- 
ly maximum  Teloci- 
ties  of  highs  for  16 
3'ears 

Loveest  minimum  ve- 
locities of  individual 
highs 

Means  of  all  the  month- 
ly minimum  veloci- 
ties of  highs  for  16 
years 

J  ^t^mmtr  ,  ••..••..•...... 

Total  number  of  highs,  1,587. 
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high  preuure  in  the  United  SUUufor  each  month,  1888  to  1904- 
miles  per  bour.] 


July. 

August. 

1 
Scrtoraber.l  October. 

November. 

December. 

I 

Annual. 

1 

1 

1 

Year. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

8 
9 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 
A 

Veloc- 
ity. 

No. 

6 
12 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1 

No. 

19.7  1  8 

25.8 
16.5 

5 
6 

21.1 
22.9 

'25.4 

in 

25.7 

ia3 

35.0 

1888. 

17.0 

7 

2a  7  iio 

26.0     7 

'    22.5 

94 

1889. 

22.0 

5 

26.0 

9 

24  0 

8 

23.0   11 

30.0     7 

32.0 

9 

26.  8  j  m 

180a 

23.0 

5 

26.0 

7 

28. 0 

6 

,    23  0   10 

24.0     8 

28.0  '12 

25.6       91 

1891. 

24.0 

4 

24.0 

7 

2.').0 

10 

24.0   11 

31.0   10 

28.0     8 

26.4       99 

1892. 

27.0 

5 

13.5 

4 

22.8 

7 

21.0   10 

23.2     6 

28.2 

15 

26.4  ;  lOt 

1893. 

15.7 

5 

13.8 

9 

21.2 

12 

27.2   12 

29.9   17 

26.9 

15 

22  9  1  137 

1894. 

19.5 

11 

1&8 

14 

21.6 

9 

25.6  ,11 

21.0  1  4 

20.2     3 

23.9     10( 

189.5. 

22.2 

7 

22  5 

6 

24.7 

7 

21.9   10 

27.6     5 

24.8 

8 

23.7       88 

1896. 

20.6 

4 

25.2 

8 

21.7 

9 

24.7   10 

25.8 

7 

22.9 

7 

23.9-1    88 

1807. 

22  1 

H 

21.4 

6 

24.3 

fi 

23.8  .  8 

25.5 

9 

24.5 

7 

24  8 

9i 

1898. 

20.4 

6 

24.3 

6 

23.5 

9 

23.3 

6 

252     9 

30  5 

9 

24  5 

8k 

1899. 

23.9 

9 

22.0 

6 

25.3 

10 

27.0 

8 

29.8   11 

27.3 

14 

27.7 

iii^ 

1900. 

25  1 

6 

25.1 

9 

29.0 

4 

29.7 

11 

25.7 

14 

31.1 

12 

27.6 

96 

1901. 

29  0 

6 

23.8 

0 

32.8 

9 

25.8 

8 

32.6 

10 

20.9 

10 

29.3 

87 

1902. 

23.2 

9 

24.6 

6 

27.7 

7 

29.0 

8 

30.9 

6 

31.6 

10 

28.4 

89 

1903. 
1904. 

22.2 

6.4 

22.1 

7.1 

24.7 

8.1 

24.7 

9.0 

27.1 

a& 

27.4 

9.8 

25l6 

90 

Mean. 

Highest    maximum 

1 

velocities  of  indi- 

39.0 

41.0  '.... 

52.1 

52.1 

• 

52.4 

60.7 

vidual  highs. 
Means    of    aU    the 

1 
1 

1 

monthly     maxi- 

1 

mum  velocities  of 

29.2 

■  •  •  • 

29.9 

■  •  •  ■ 

34.1 

■  •  ■  • 

35.5 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

39.3 

.... 

42.0 

•  *  •  ■ 

36.6 

•  ■  *  • 

highs  for  16  years. 
Lowest  minimum 
velocities  of  indi- 

9.4 

8.3 

8.0 

7.0 

10.0 

6.0 

vidual  highs. 
Means   of    all     the 

1 

monthly       mini- 

m 

mum  velodties  of 

15.8 

■  «  ■  ■ 

15. 1 

■  •  ■  • 

14.9 

•    «     >    A 

167 

.... 

17.1 

■  •  •  > 

14.9 

•  ■  ■  • 

15.9 

■  •  «  • 

highs  for  16  years. 
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The  mean  rate  of  progress  of  cyclone  centers  is  much  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  in  western  Europe. 
The  rates  are:  United  States,  28.6  miles  an  hour;  Atlantic  Ocean, 
IS.ly  and  western  Europe,  16.8  (Hann).  The  explanation  is  not  diffi- 
cult. In  continental  America  the  air  contains  far  less  moisture  than 
it  does  over  the  Atlantic  or  over  western  Europe,  and  consequently 
the  point  of  condensation  where  the  maximum  storm  formation  occurs 
must  lie  at  a  higher  level  over  the  broad  continent.  Over  the  oceans 
condensation  begins  at  a  much  lower  level,  where  the  speed  of  the 
upper  currents  is  far  less,  and  the  depressions  can  not  be  carried  for- 
ward so  rapidly.  In  winter  on  account  of  lower  temperatures  there 
is  even  less  moisture  in  the  air  and  so  the  region  of  maximum  disturb- 
ance is  elevated  and  the  velocity  of  storms  increased. 

A  velocity  for  individual  depressions  of  60  miles  an  hour  or  more 
has  been  observed  in  the  United  States  fifteen  times  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years.  In  some  cases  the  velocity  of  the  spirally  inflow- 
ing winds  must  actually  be  less  than  the  progressive  movement  of 
the  disturbance  as  a  whole.  This  was  probably  true  on  the  following 
occasions  when  the  mean  velocity  of  the  cyclone  center  exceeded  70 
miles  an  hour: 

December  26-28,  1880,  75  miles  an  hour;  February  1,  1881,  75 
miles  an  hour;  February  8-9, 1884,  81  miles  an  hour;  December  21-22 
1884,  79  miles  an  hour;  February  21,  1894,  75  miles  an  hour. 

These  are  average  velocities  for  the  wHoIe  path  of  the  storm,  but 
the  rate  is  never  uniform,  and  no  doubt  at  times  the  speed  of  these 
storms  was  even  greater.  Ilann  states  that  the  maximum  velocities 
known  to  him  for  Europe  are — 

December  16,  1869,  and  November  10-11,  1876,  70  miles  an  hour; 
March  12-13,  1876,  at  Hambui^,  76  miles  an  hour. 

The  average  velocity  of  anticyclones  is  a  matter  of  not  less  impor- 
tance, but  the  values  found  are  not  so  certain  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  exactly  the  centers  of  high  pressure  areas.  The  data 
in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  enable  us  to  calculate  the  mean  rate 
of  movement  for  the  period  of  only  sixteen  years  from  1888  to  1904. 
The  results  will  be  found  in  Table  2,  mean  velocities  and  number  of 
anticyclones  in  the  United  States,  1888-1904.  The  annual  mean  is 
25.6  miles  an  hour,  which  is  only  10  per  cent  less  than  the  speed  of 
cyclones.*  The  maximum  velocity  is  found  in  January,  29.6  miles, 
and  the  minimum  in  August,  22.1  miles.  The  maximum  velocity  of 
anticyclones  rarely  exceeds  60  miles  an  hour. 


a  The  annual  mean  for  the  identical  years  1889-1903  ifl  for  cyclones  27.2  and  for 
anticyclones  25.6. 


CHANGES   OF   ATMOSPHERIC    DENSITY   IN    STORMS. 


By  J.  I.  Craig,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  Met.  S.    Dated  Survey  Department,  Giza, 

Egypt,  May  17,  1909  a 


Of  all  the  causes  of  rainfall  the  most  important  is  now  generally 
conceded  by  meteorologists  to  be  the  mechanical  decrease  of  temper- 
ature which  takes  place  when  a  mass  of  air  expands  without  gain  of 
heat.  Such  an  expansion  is  nearly  always  due  to  decrease  of  pressure, 
which  may  be  caused  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  air  moving  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level,  or  by  horizontal  movement  from  a  locaUty  of 
high  barometer  to  one  of  lower.  It  may  happen  that  both  causes  are 
at  work,  in  which  case  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  expansion. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  show  that  such  is  the  case 
locally  in  cyclonic  and  V-shaped  depressions,  and  that  the  expansion 
as  measured  at  the  surface  exhibits  some  correspondence  with  the 
rainfall. 

If  we  con&ie  our  attention  to  a  mass  of  air  m,  small  enough  to  be 
considered  as  of  uniform  density,  p,  then 

Qp^m (1) 

where  Q  is  the  volume.     If  the  mass  of  air  be  supposed  to  have  the 
form  of  a  cyUnder  of  base  A  and  altitude  A,  then 

and  AJip^m 

Taking  logarithms  and  differentiating  with  respect  to  the  time 
we  get* 

A  dt      h   di    p    dt'^m  dt 

a  This  paper  was  communicated  to  the  British  Association  last  September,  but  has 
only  been  printed  in  summary  in  the  British  Association  Report.  I  have  kept  it  back 
from  publication  in  the  hopes  that  I  should  be  able  to  develop  more  fully  a  point  that 
I  noticed  after  sending  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  that  in  many  cases  the 
ascending  current  in  front  of  the  depression  is  lighter  than  the  descending  current  in 
rear.  There  is  thus  on  the  whole  a  fall  of  matter,  and  this  may  in  large  part  account 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  eneigy  of  the  storm.  I  have  attached  a  short  postscript  to 
the  paper.  At  the  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  idea  of  the  light  and  dense 
ciurents  was  new,  but  I  have  since  found  that  Professor  Bigelow  had  already  devel- 
oped it.  This  note  may  therefore  be  considered  as  additional  evidence  in  favor  of 
his  theory. — J.  I.  C. 

b  We  use  d  for  total  differential  and  d  for  partial  differential.— Editob. 
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where  we  must  take  account  of  the  movement  of  the  air  in  differen- 
tiating. It  is  always  possible  that,  from  rainfall  or  absorption  of 
evaporated  water  the  mass  of  the  air  considered  is  not  constant,  so 

that  -J.  is  not  zero,  but  for  the  present  it  is  proposed  to  consider  only 
the  case  where  m  is  constant,  so  that  ~jt=o.     This  being  so 


^     fl   dA     I   dpi 
\_A  dt     p  dtj 


1  dh_     fl   dA^l   dp' 
h  dt 


and  h  will  increase,  or  there  will  be  upward  movement  of  the  air  as  a 
whole  if  the  bracket  is  negative.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  in  front 
of  the  trough  of  a  circular  or  a  V-shaped  storm  p  is  decreasing  with 
the  time,  and  Doctor  Shaw  and  Mr.  Lempfert  have  shown  that  A  is 
also  decreasing  in  the  same  locaUties,  whence  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  upward  movement  of  the  air  colunm  as  a  whole,  whereas  in 
the  rear  of  the  trough  both  A  and  p  are  on  the  whole  increasing,  so 
that  here  there  must  be  descent  of  the  air. 

Returning  to  equation  (1)  and  differentiating  after  taking  loga- 
rithms, we  have 

jL  dQ     I  dp^Q 
Q   dt  ^  p  dt 

on  the  assumption  that  the  mass  of  air  under  consideration  is  unal- 
tered. But  the  first  term  is  the  dilatation.  Hence  in  calculating 
the  dilatation  A  we  may  use  the  formula 

A  =  -i  ^ 
p  dt 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  we  are  dealing  with  one  and  the  same  mass 
of  air  the  differentiation  must  take  account  of  the  movement  of  that 
mass;  we  must  differentiate  along  the  path.  This  fact  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  masses  of  air  whose  paths  are  known,  and  we  there- 
fore naturally  turn  for  material  to  the  work  of  Doctor  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Lempfert  on  this  subject.** 

By  a  method  fully  explained  in  their  paper,  the  authors  have  inves- 
tigated the  paths  followed  by  certain  masses  of  air  moving  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  They  give  tables  exhibiting  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  velocity  of  the  different  air  masses  considered,  usually 
at  intervals  of  two  hours.  These  tables  are  generally  complete  as  far 
as  the  pressure  and  wind  velocity  are  concerned,  but  somewhat  less 
full  in  the  details  of  the  temperature.     The  humidity  is  not  given, 

«The  Life  History  of  Surface  Air  Currents,  by  W.  N.  Shaw,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
R.  G.  K.  Lempfert,  M.  A.    (London,  Wyman  &.  Sons,  1906.) 
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owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  any  method  of  deriving  this  datum  by 
interpolation. 

With  the  materials  thus  provided;  the  density  of  the  air  for  each 
of  the  epochs  given  in  the  tables  was  computed.  The  dilatation  is 
expressible  when  the  rate  of  change  of  the  density  at  any  time  is 
knowU;  which  might  have  been  determined  by  drawing  curves  to 
exhibit  the  relation  between  the  density  and  the  time.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  finite 
difference  for  each  period  of  two  hours  and  assume  that  this  is  the 
value  of  the  differential  coefficient  for  the  middle  of  the  interval. 
The  densities  were  computed  in  miUigranmies  per  liter  and  the  unit 

of  time  is  two  hours.  The  dilatation  is  —  ^;  hence  to  derive  its  abso- 
lute value  the  change  of  density  should  be  divided  by  the  mean  den- 
sity in  the  interval,  and  the  sign  reversed.  In  what  follows  the 
actual  change  of  density  only  has  been  employed  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  remembered  that  a  negative  change  of  density  means  dila- 
tation of  the  air  while  a  positive  change  of  density  means  negative 
dilatation  or  condensation,  and  also  that  the  absolute  values  may  be 
found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  dividing  the  changes  of  density  by 
1  250,  which  is  about  the  mean  density  of  the  air  considered.  The 
error  so  introduced  will  be  much  less  than  that  already  existing  from 
unavoidable  errors  of  observation. 

It  seemed  probable  that  any  dilatation  phenomenon  would  turn 
out  to  be  related  to  the  position  of  the  center  of  the  storm  (where 
there  [is  a  center)  and  to  the  trough.  Accordingly,  the  plates  in 
Shaw  and  Lempfert,  where  the  movement  of  the  air  had  been  referred 
to  the  center,  were  utilized,  and  the  changes  of  density  were  inserted 
at  points  midway  between  the  relative  positions  of  the  air  mass  at 
each  two-hourly  interval.     Wlien  this  had  been  done,  it  was  seen  that 

(1)  On  the  whole  the  front  of  the  trough  is  a  region  of  negative 
change  of  density  and  therefore  of  dilatation  of  the  surface  air: 

(2)  On  the  whole  the  rear  of  the  trough  is  a  region  of  positive 
change  of  density  and  therefore  of  negative  dilatation,  or  condensa- 
tion, of  the  air. 

Of  the  four  storms  considered,  three  (see  figs.  1,  3,  and  4)  show 
dilatation  in  front  of  the  trough,  and  contraction  in  rear,  while  one 
(fig.  2)  shows  dilatation  in  every  quadrant,  but  to  a  much  less  degree 
in  rear  than  in  front.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Lempfert  that  this  storm  of  November  11-13,  1901,  in  many 
other  respects  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other  two  circular 
storms  mentioned  (figs.  3  and  4);  it  is  now  seen  that  surface  dila- 
tation forms  still  another  point  of  contrast. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  values  of  the  dilatation  here  found 
are  those  at  the  surface  only,  and  that  they  do  not  give  the  means 
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for  verticals  through  different  points  of  the  storm,  but  that  the  rain- 
fall probably  depends  on  these  means.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  find  complete  agreement  between  the  rainfall 
and  the  niunerical  values  found  above,  and  in  point  of  fact  such  com- 
plete agreement  does  not  exist.  For,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mill  in  a  paper  read  before  this  association  in  1904,  the  region 
of  heaviest  rainfall  lies  to  the  left  of  the  path  of  the  storm  and  this  is 
foxmd  to  be  the  case  in  the  three  circular  storms  under  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand  figures  1,3,  and  4  show  that  the  surface  dilatation 
is  greatest,  on  the  whole,  to  the  right  front  of  the  storm  and  we  might 
accordingly  expect  the  heaviest  precipitation  to  be  in  this  part.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Shaw  and  Mr.  Lempfert  that  the  rain 
is  actually  formed  in  greatest  abimdance  in  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  the  storm,  is  then  carried  northward  by  the  ascending  air  and 
ultimately  falls  considerably  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  northeast 
quadrant  of  the  storm.  If,  however,  this  mechanical  transport  of  the 
raindrops  is  alone  in  operation,  to  shift  the  zone  of  maximum  rainfall 
to  the  north  of  the  storm  track,  we  must  suppose  that  in  some  cases 
the  rain  is  carried  northwards  a  distance  of  at  least  70  or  80  miles 
from  the  zone  of  formation  of  raindrops,  by  a  current  of  air  whose 
total  velocity  (not  all  northwards)  is  only  some  40  to  50  miles  an  hour. 
The  time  diuing  which  the  raindrops  are  suspended  in  the  air,  neces- 
sitated on  this  hypothesis,  approaches  and  may  exceed  two  hours, 
which  seems  somewhat  excessive.  Another  explanation  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  forward,  in  no  way  precluding  the  former,  but  rather 
supplemented  by  it,  so  that  the  causes  evoked  are  both  at  work. 
The  process  of  dilatation  may  and  probably  does  continue  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  ascending  air  than  it  does  at  groimd  level,  or, 
what  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  the  ascending  air,  being  freed 
from  surface  friction,  may  acquire  a  greater  velocity,  and  so  advance 
farther  to  the  northward  in  a  given  time  than  the  siu*f ace  air.  Either 
cause  would  tend  to  throw  the  region  of  greatest  mean  condensa- 
tion farther  to  the  northward,  when  the  facts  of  dilatation  and  pre- 
cipitation would  be  reconciled.  A  somewhat  similar  explanation 
may  probably  obtain  for  the  protrusion  of  the  region  of  rainfall  in 
rear  of  the  trough. 

Returning  now  to  the  figures  illustrating  the  distribution  of  dila- 
tation, we  may  note  that,  although  the  region  behind  the  trough  is 
one  of  condensation  on  the  whole,  there  are  evidences  of  regions  of 
dilatation.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless  due  to  observational  errors, 
but  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  negative  change  of  density  is 
reproduced  by  several  trajectories  that  pass  near  the  region,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  phenomenon  is  real.  If  it  is,  it  may  be  put  forward 
as  an  explanation  of  the  '' passing  showers''  that  characterize  the  rear 
half  of  a  depression. 
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Doctor  Shaw  and  Mr.  Lempfert  have  discussed  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  air  by  considering  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
figure  bounded  by  a  filament  of  air  particles.  In  some  cases  the  figure 
has  been  rectiUneal,  in  others,  circular.  It  has  been  shown  above 
that,  theoretically,  change  of  density  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  change  of  area,  but  in  practice  the  rate  of  change  of  density  is  so 
small  compared  with  [the  rate  of  change]  of  the  base  area  that  the  latter 
becomes  the  dominant  factor  in  the  determination  of  ascent  or  descent. 
Still  though  the  changes  of  density  are  numerically  of  a  much  lower 
order  than  the  changes  of  area,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  no  case 
are  the  indications  of  the  one  contradictory  to  the  other.  There  is  thus 
some  ground  for  assuming  that  changes  of  density,  which  are  more 
easily  calculated  than  the  other,  may  be  accepted  as  showing  whether 
the  air  is  ascending  or  descending  and  not  simply  dilating  or  con- 
tracting. 

Theoretically  this  question  may  be  approached  in  the  following 
way.     The  equation  of  continuity  for  an  elastic  fluid  is 

dt       dx        dy         dz 
which  may  be  written  in  the  equivalent  form 

dt      dx    '  dy      dz    ^\dx    dy    dzj 
or 

1  dp.du.dv.dw    f. 
p  dt     dx    dy    dz 

In  this  equation  the  first  term  may  be  calculated  by  following  the 
change  of  density  as  the  air  moves  along  a  trajectory;  the  second 
may  be  computed  by  drawing  a  synoptic  chart  of  eastward  velocity 
of  the  air,  and  then  computing  graphically  the  eastward  rate  of 
change  of  this  component  velocity;  and  the  third  may  be  computed  in 

a  similar  way.     Thus  the  numerical  value  of  the  fourth  term    -— 

•^  dz 

may  be  found,  and  we  may  employ  Maclaurin's  theorem  to  find  the 

vertical  velocity  of  the  air  at  points  not  too  distant  from  the  ground. 

For,  by  using  the  suffix  ©  for  values  at  ground  level,  we  have  Wo  =  0, 

since  there  is  no  vertical  velocity  actually  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


dWo 


=  +a 


dz 

where  —a  is  the  value  just  found  for 

1  ^.dudv 
p  dt     dx    dy 

Thus  w? = 02 +5«*+ higher  terms. 
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This  relation  will  hold,  of  course,  only  to  heights  such  that  the 
terms  after  the  first  are  negUgible  in  comparison  with  the  first. 

FaiUng  the  application  of  this  theory  to  a  practical  case,  we  may 
apply  it  to  an  ideal  storm,  where  the  isobars  are  assumed,  for  sim- 
plicity, to  be  circles,  and  the  winds  blow  round  the  isobars  with  uni- 
form velocity  and  uniform  incurvature. 

In  this  case 

tt=  Fsin  (0  —  a) 
t;=  —  Fcos  (0—a) 

where  d  is  the  azimuth  of  the  point  seen  from  the  center.    Then 
since  u  and  v  are  fimctions  of  0  alone  and  not  of  r,  we  have 

du  ,  dv        F  . 

— +  —  = sm  a 

dx    dy        r 

where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  center. 
Hence 

1  dp      V  .        ,dv)^ 
p  at       r  dz 

If  the  change  of  density  per  tmit  of  time  is  so  small  that  we  may 

neglect  it,  then 

dw     V   . 
^— =  — sm  a 

dz      r 

Vz 
and  so  the  first  term  in  the  expansion  of  tt;  is  —  sin  a. 

To  get  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  this  term,  let  us  consider 
a  storm  where 

F=50  kilometers  per  hour 
and  r  =  1 00  kilometers . 

Then  w=^0.5zQin  a. 

If  a«30^  and  2;  is  0.1  of  a  kilometer,  then,  11;= 0.025, 

or  the  updraft  would  be  only  25  meters  per  hour.    At  10  kilometers 

from  the  center  the  updraft  would  be  250  meters  an  hour,  and  so  on. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  in  this  case,  if  the  winds  are 

tangential  to  the  isobars,  so  that  a==0,  then  the  existence  of  an 

updraft  or  downcast  will  depend  entirely  on  the  sign  of  —  -^.     For 

then 

Idp^dw^Q 
p  dt 

If  -^  is  negative,  there  will  be  updraft,  if  positive,  downdraft;  and 

since  in  the  neighborhood  of  Britain  the  winds  are  generally  foimd  to 
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blow  nearly  tangentiallj  to  the  isobars,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 

quantity ^  gives  here  a  measure  of  the  updraft. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Doctor  Shaw  for  his  helpful  interest 
in  this  paper,  and  to  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  (3eneral  of 
the  Survey  Department,  Egypt,'  not  only  for  permission  to  publish, 
but  for  more  active  encouragement  in  the  matter  of  research  generally, 
which  has  made  this  work  possible. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 
some  at  least  of  the  trajectories  worked  out  by  Doctor  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Lempfert,  the  ascending  currents  in  front  of  the  storm  are  rarer  than 
the  descending  currents  in  rear.  There  is  thus  distinct  evidence  that 
the  motion  of  the  storms  in  which  this  happens  is  accompanied  by 
the  fall  of  gravitating  matter  on  the  whole,  and  in  this  we  may  find 
the  explanation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  storm 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  caused  by  ^'friction."  Doctor  Shaw  draws 
an  analogy  between  the  movement  of  the  air  in  a  storm  and  that  of 
the  bulb  of  an  ideal  conical  pendulum  where  there  is  constant  kinetic 
energy  and  no  change  of  potential  energy.  In  nature,  however,  the 
pendulum  would  slowly  come  to  rest  owing  to  friction,  imless  the 
work  done  against  friction  were  compensated  by  the  loss  of  potential 
energy  in  some  other  body.  To  pursue  the  analogy,  the  weight  of 
the  clock  is  now  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  mass  of  the  denser  falling 
air  over  the  lighter  rising  air. 

At  the  time  I  noticed  this  fact  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  new,  but  since  then  I  see  that  Professor  Bigelow  has  developed 
the  same  idea  into  a  complete  theory  of  cyclonic  storms.^  This  note 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his 
theory. 

a  Now  profeflBor  of  geography,  Univemty  of  Glaagow. — Editob. 

^See  alao  the  writiiigB  of  Dr.  Julius  Hann  and  Dr.  Max  Maigules. — ^Editor. 
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PYRHELIOMETER  AND  POLARIMETER  OBSERVATIONS. 


Bt  H.  H.  EnCBALiL. 


FURTHER  STUDY  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SKY  POLARIZATION 

AND  ATMOSPHERIC  TRANSMISSIBILrrT. 

In  this  Bulletin;  volume  1,  pages  207-231;  and  volume  2,  pages 
55-65,  may  be  found  a  rfeum6  of  the  results  of  measurements  of  the 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  and  of  the  percentage  of  polarization  of 
sky  light  at  Washington  and  Mount  Weather  up  to  June  30,  1908. 
In  this  present  paper  are  given  the  results  for  the  year  ending  June 
30;  1909;  including  some  pyrheliometer  readings  made  by  the  writer  at 
HopkintoU;  N.  H.;  elevation  about  400  feet;  while  on  a  vacation  in 
August;  1908. 

COBCPASISON  OF  PTRHXUOMBTXRa 

Table  1  shows  the  results  of  the  intercomparison  of  different  Ang- 
str6m  pyrheUometerS;  and  also  comparisons  between  Angstrom 
pyrheliometers  and  Smithsonian  pyrheliometer  No.  VIII.  This  latter 
was  kindly  loaned  to  the  Weather  Bureau  by  the  director  of  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
through  his  courteous  cooperation  simultaneous  readings  were  made 
with  it  and  Smithsonian  pyrheliometer  No.  V  on  May  28;  1908;  and 
January  28,  1909.  The  results  on  both  days  gave  the  factor  0.917, 
by  which  to  reduce  the  scale  readings  of  No.  VIII  to  heat  units  on  the 
Smithsonian  scale. 

The  ratios  in  Table  1  for  August  2  and  9  and  September  2,  1909, 

were  obtained  by  means  of  simultaneous  readings  on  Smithsonian 

pyrheliometer  No.  VIII  by  the  writer  and  on  Angstrdm  pyrheliometers 

by  Mr.  W.  R.  Oregg.    All  other  comparisons  have  been  made  by  one 

observer,  and  the  ratio  determined  by  the  method  explained  on  page 

89,  volume  1. 
214 
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Tablb  1. — CompariBon  of  pi^helwmeteri. 


Ratios. 

IHito. 

s.vm 

8.vm 

106 

8.  VIII 
28bi. 

8.vm 

8,vm 

104 

106 
28bu 

.    122 

28bi. 

81 
28bi. 

106 
31 

104 
106 

122 

104 

31 

122 

104 

1908. 
Apr.    4 

1.029 
1.024 

11 

18 

1.072 

16 

1.017 
1.034 
1.021 

21 

May  26 

June    1 

1.070 

2 

t.m 

1.202 

1.173 

1.023 

July  11 

. 

1.003 
1.011 

^  16:::... 

1.166 

1.208 
1.213 
1.238 
1.168 
1.188 
1.227 
1.246 
1.226 

Aug.    2 

Sept.   8 

1.063 

9 

16 

• 

1.076 
1.0R8 

29 

Oct     2 

a. 

Nov.  12 

1.079 

13 

1.184 

1.062 

l.OSO 

1909. 
Feb.    6 

1.196 
1.218 
1.216 
1.238 
1.222 
1.248 
1.236 
1.204 
1.246 

Kar.  23 

1.106 
1.110 

1.102 
1.092 

, 

Apr.  24 

26 

28 

July    8 

' 

Augi    2..,.-T 

1.160 
1.168 

1.066 
1.034 
1.064 

9 

30 

Sept    2 

1.173 

1.06S 

26 

1.186 

1.264 

1.113 

Oct   19 

•••••• ■ 

1.104 
1.096 
1.110 

22 

l.US 

1.107 

1.006 

25 

NoTB.r— 8.  vni  denotes  Smithsonian  pyrhellometer  No.  VIIL  The  nnmbers  28bbf  31, 104, 106,  and  122 
denote  AncstrSm  pTrhellometers,  the  preyious  history  of  which  will  be  found  on  pane  86  of  Tolome  1. 
Figaros  inltallcs  indicate  that  the  ratio  has  been  obtained  Indirectly,  and  not  throogh  direct  oomparatlTe 
readings  between  the  two  Instruments. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratios  in  Table  1  with  those  given  in  Table  6, 
page  92,  volume  1,  indicates  that  Angstrdm  No.  104,  which  has  been 
preserved  as  a  standard,  has  undergone  practically  no  change  since 
its  receipt  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  December,  1907,  while  No.28bte 
and  No.  105,  which  have  been  in  constant  use  at  Washington  and  at 
Mount  Weather,  respectively,  read  about  6  per  cent  lower  than  at 
that  time,  but  only  slightly  lower  than  on  July  16, 1908.  The  factors 
used  during  the  past  year  to  reduce  the  readings  of  these  two  instru- 
ments to  the  scale  of  Angstrdm  pyrheliometer  No.  104  or  to  the  Smith- 
sonian pyrheliometric  scale  ^  have  been  determined  by  taking  the  mean 

a  In  the  AstrophyBical  Journal,  volume  29,  page  288,  Abbot  has  shown  that  the  new 
provjiiional  standard  scale  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  only  2.6  per  cent  higher 
than  the  scale  of  AngstrOm  pyrheliometer  No.  104.  In  order  that  the  computations 
of  the  solar  constant  here  given  may  be  comparable  with  those  heretofore  published, 
the  "arbitrary  multiple  pyrheliometer  scale"  described  in  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  volume  2,  page  47,  is  stiU  adhered  to  as  the  Smithsonian  pyrheliometric 
scale. 
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of  all  the  ratios  obtained  between  June  2,  1908,  and  the  date  of  the 
obseirations  to  be  reduced. 

In  August,  1908,  Angstrom  pyrheliometer  No.  31  was  accidentally 
injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unserviceable.  No.  122  was 
received  from  Angstrdm  in  October,  1909. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 

Table  2  gives  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  as  measured  by  the 
Angstrom  pyrheliometer  at  Washington  (including  the  Hopkinton 
observations),  reduced  to  the  scale  of  Angstrom  No.  104,  and  Table 
3  gives  the  same  readings  reduced  to  the  Smithsonian  pyrheliometric 
scale  and  to  mean  solar  distance.  Tables  4  and  5  contain  similar 
data  for  Mount  Weather. 

In  Table  6  is  given  the  percentage  of  polarization  of  skylight  at 
Washington,  measured  at  the  point  of  maximum,  i.  e.,  90^  from  the 
sun  but  in  his  vertical,  by  means  of  a  Pickering  polarimeter,  with 
the  sun  at  different  angular  distances  from  the  zenith.  The  column 
headed  a,  shows  the  diurnal  variation  in  polarization,  which  follows 
very  closely  the  law  " 

p 
a,  -p^ 

where  m  represents  the  secant  of  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  P^  the  cor- 
responding polarization,  and  P^  the  polarization  with  the  sun  in  the 
zenith.  In  general,  the  polarization  increases  with  increasing  zenith 
distance  of  the  sun,  but  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  un- 
steady the  accidental  variations  in  polarization  may  exceed  the 
diurnal,  sometimes  causing  the  polarization  to  decrease  with  an 
increase  in  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  and  again  causing  it  to  fluctuate 
irregularly. 

«  See  vol.  2,  p.  60. 
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Table  2. — Washington  pyrhdiometer  observations  reduced  to  the  scale  of  Angstrdm  No. 
104%  expressed  in  gram-calories  per  minute  per  square  centimeter  of  normal  surface. 


Date. 

Air  mass. 

6.0 

4J( 

i.0 

8JS 

8.0 

2.6 

2.0 

1.6 

lU) 

1006. 
July  6»  a.  m 

1.246 

11.  a.  m 

0.882 
0.634 
0.976 
0.814 
0.710 

0.017 
0.664 
1.067 
0.020 
0.880 

1.060 
0.800 
1.168 
1.060 
0.068 

1.070 
0.062 
1.263 
1.200 
1.072 
0.038 
1.002 
1.048 
1.823 
1.262 
1.181 
1.826 
1.138 
1.000 
1.268 
1.270 
1.243 

1.116 

11.  D.  m 

16,  a.  in 

1.410 

Aug.  2,  a.  m 

* 

"  2.'d.  m 

1.271 

•1  r'  **•  •..•..•....••.••• 

3fa.iii 

1.071 

4,  a.  m 

"**%••*• 

1.118 

4.  D.  xn. 

TI|    ff.    U>. 

20,  a.  m.« 

1.007 
0.006 
0.866 
1.031 

1.168 
1.073 
0.060 
1.121 
0.000 
0.826 
1.061 
0.007 
1.040 
0.761 
0.846 
0.004 
1.067 
1.106 
1.130 
1.110 
0.776 
0.817 
L024 
1.046 
1.186 
0.826 
1.067 
0.057 
1.200 
1.027 
1.113 
0.866 
1.106 
1.006 
1.103 
1.261 

0.060 
1.106 
1.068 

1.243 
1.165 
1.066 
1.210 
1.016 
0.048 
1.100 
1.124 
1.063 
0.878 
0.066 
1.147 
1.177 
1.100 
1.216 
1.106 
0.804 
0.034 
1.126 
1.166 
1.276 
0.971 
1.104 
1.064 
1.288 
L132 
1.106 
0.063 
1.266 
LOOl 
1.168 
L841 

1.1R1 
1.803 
1.162 
1.042 
1.282 
1.207 
1.176 
1.010 
O.00O 
1.163 
0.840 
1.063 
1.201 
1.148 
1.001 
1.104 
1.116 
1.000 
1.000 

21,  ft,  m.« 

1.368 

2l!  p.  in.« , . 

20.  D.  zn.0... 

1.442 

BeDt.  8.  D.  m 

1.276 

0.  D.  m..... 

1.268 

16y  a.  xn. 

1.001 
0.881 
0.061 
0.642 
0.741 
0.861 
0.067 
1.020 
1.061 
1.081 
0.671 
0.716 
0.032 
0.047 
1.102 
0.703 
O.00O 
0.806 
1.123 
0.080 

1.867 

20j  a.  m. 

20i  D.  m 

0.873 

30y  a.  m. 

30,  p.  ni 

0.660 

1.076 

Oct.  2,  a.  m. 

2i  D.  m..^ 

0.877 

1.208 
1.208 
1.307 
1.223 
1.082 
1.066 
1.110 
1.202 
1.873 
1.148 
1.311 

■ 

mjf  ff.   aa* ................. 

3,  a,  m 

8.  D.  m. 

0.034 
0.800 

o.'oao 

0.068 

V,  f .   aa* ................. 

4.  D.  m... 

6,  a.  m. 

6l  D.  m... 

0.627 
0.848 

w,  ff.  aaa  ......•.•....•..• 

6.  P.  m 

0.704 

0.773 

W|   ^      ..a................. 

12,  a.  m.... 

12l  D.  m 

0.004 

0.066 

1.024 

18,  a.  m. 

8il  a.  m. 

- 

aoo2 

0.824 

NoY.  i$,  a.]n 

12,  a.  m 

12,  D.  m 

0.604 

0.766 

0.844 

*^»  jr.   aaa.  .............. 

17,  a.m 

18.  D.  m. 

0.610 

0.601 

0.607 

aw|   jr.   aaa.  ................ 

27,  a.  m 

Deo.  2,  p.  m 

a  071 

0.727 

0.788 
0.840 
1.041 

0.864 
0.066 
1.006 

0.027 
1.034 
1.167 

8,  p.  m 

23.  P.  m 

• 

0.088 

• 

1000. 
Jan.  26,  p.  m 

Feb.  1,'p.  m 

0.870 
0.081 

6.  p.  m 

0.886 

8,  p.  m 

wjjr.   aaa................. 

11.  P.  m 

0.010 

0.068 
0.800 

1.066 
0.031 
0.010 

1.127 
1.016 
0.002 
0.860 

1.202 
1.107 
1.070 
0.973 
0.870 
1.044 

"»  jr.    aaa. ....... ......... 

17,  p.  m 

1.816 
1.280 
1.167 
1.126 
1.276 
0.064 
1.288 
1.816 
1.260 
1.116 
1.266 
1.224 
1.144 
1.214 

Ifar. 6, p. m.  .. 

l8l  p.  m 

aw,  jr.   aaa................. 

20,  P.  m 

■>v,  jr.    aaa.......... 

23,  p.  m 

0.774 

0.865 

0.044 

Apr.  24,  p.  m 

1.826 

26.  p.  m 

0.883 
1.008 
0.046 

0.060 
1.008 
1.040 

1.366 

w,  jr.  aaa........... 

28,  a.  m 

1.480 

May  4,  a.  m 

1.841 

4,p.  m 

12,  a.  m 

1.854 

12,  p.  m 

% 

aw,  jr.   aaa......... 

17,  a.  m..... 

0.800 
0.006 

June  18,  p.  m 

0.001 

L284 

•  Observations  at  HopUnton,  N.  H. 
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Tablb  3. — WathingUm  pyrheliometer  ohHrvationt  reduced  to  the  Smithionian  pyrheUo- 
metric  9caU  and  to  mean  tolar  dUtanee,  expresied  in  gram-calories  per  minute  per  equare 
centimeter  of  normal  nwface. 


Data. 

Airmaas. 

U). 

4.5. 

4.0. 

8.5. 

8.0. 

2.6. 

2.0. 

1.& 

1.0. 

1906. 
Jnly  A.a.m 

1.480 

11.  a.  xn 

1.013 
0.613 
1.119 
0.931 
0.822 

......a* 

1.068 
0.761 
1.225 
1.062 
0.049 

1.217 
0.919 
1.341 
1.211 
1.006 

1.229 
1.127 
1.449 
1.382 
1.226 
1.078 
1.146 
1.192 
1.505 
1.423 
1.342 
1.502 
1.282 
1.227 
1.417 
1.414 
1.384 

1.280 

11.  D.  m 

AJL|  y,  us..... 

16.  a.  m 

1.618 

Aoff .  2.  A.  m 

• 

2.  D.  in 

1.453 

3.A.in 

1.223 

4.  a.  m 

........ 

1.278 

4.  n.  m 

■w,  y.  Ma. 

20,  ft.  ID. « 

..  .     . 

1.247 
1.105 
0.984 
1.168 

1.328 
1.203 
1.001 
1.270 
1.024 
0.980 
1.213 
1.108 
1.168 
0.836 
0.942 
1.106 
1.186 
1.229 
1.256 
1.288 
0.800 
0.907 
1.187 
1.156 
1.311 
0.912 
1.190 
1.043 
1.305 
1.117 
1.206 
0.929 
1.299 
1.084 
1.188 
1.345 

1.044 
1.289 
1.176 

1.418 
1.806 
1.210 
1.381 
1.145 
1.068 
1.311 
1.252 
1.218 

o.9n 

1.075 
1.276 
1.809 
1.832 
1.850 
1.327 
0.992 
1.087 
1.248 
1.276 
1.411 
1.073 
1.806 
1.160 
1.895 
1.231 
1.291 
1.066 
1.873 
1.175 
1.261 
1.441 

1.272 
1.405 
1.803 
1.121 
1.888 
1.310 
1.286 
1.123 
1.074 
1.274 
0.945 
1.219 
1.354 
1.292 
1.142 
1.821 
1.265 
1.148 
\.2t  ] 

•    2lja.m.a 

1.540 

21,  p.  m.  a 

29.  p.m.a 

Bent.  8.  D.  m 

■•«••••• 

1 

"i.683 
1.436 

9.  D,  m 

1 

1.411 

^t  Mr*  •"•••- 

16|  a.  zn 

1 

1.123 
0.982 
1.070 
0.715 
0.825 
0.957 
1.075 
1.184 
1.167 
1.146 
0.745 
0.795 
1.034 
1.047 
1.218 
0.776 
1.063 
0.977 
1.222 
1.012 

1.534 

29.  a.  m 

29.  D.  m 

I 

0.972 
........ 

MF|  |/.  au 

80,  a.  m 

— 

80.  D.  zn 

0.723 

1.196 

OoL  2,  a.  m 

2.  iKza 

0.975 

1.442 
1.443 
1.452 
1.358 
1.146 
1.184 
1.282 
1.429 
1.618 
1.262 
1.434 

8,  a.  zn 

8.  D.  m 

1.088 
0.960 

1.069 
1.064 

4.  iKzn 

■»  1"  *" .••••«••.••. 

5^  a.  m 

fi.n.  m 

0.606 
0.941 

M  j«.  a*B  ..■•..•.••....•.. 

6,D.  zn •. 

0.781 

0.868 

Vf  jr.  ua..  •..•.....■•.... 

12,  a*  m 

12.  D.  m 

1.000 

1.067 

1.132 

13,  a.  m 

81,  a.  m 

0.967 
0.898 

Not.  6.  a.  zn 

12,  a.  m 

12.  D.  m 

0.755 

0.847 

0.919 

17,  a.  zn 

18.D.  zn 

0.563 

0.662 

0.756 

27,  a.  m 

Deo.  2,  p.  m 

0.726 

0.785 

.*6.'856' 
0.915 
1.119 

0.922 
1.029 
1.178 

1.000 
1.114 
1.254 

8.D.  zn 

W,    y  «.a.  .......... ...... 

28.  D.  zn 

1.062 

1909. 

Tallr    36.    P-    m  ,  ,  »  „ »  r  .   ,  .  T  . 

Feb.  lyp.]n 

1.181 
1.060 

6,  D.  zn 

0.956 

m  ^t  au  ................. 

8,  D.  in 

f  jn 

0.985 

1.037 
0.976 

1.144 
1.010 
0.995 

1.220 
1.102 
1.064 
0.936 

1.801 
1.202 
1.180 
1.073 
0.950 
1.153 

17.  D.  m 

1.431 
1.809 
1.274 
1.242 
1.406 
1.078 
1.387 
1.482 
1.413 
1.261 
1.424 
1.389 
1.303 
1.803 

Mar.  5,  p.  m 

18,  D.  m 

*Y»  J"  ■»••■- 

20.  D.  m 

»,  jr.   H.. 

28,  p.  zn 

0.854 

0.944 

1.043 

Apr.  24,  D.  zn 

1.401 

26,  D.  zn 

0.938 
1.131 
1.070 

1.069 
1.237 
1.176 

1.626 

28,  a.  zn 

1.621 

May  4,  a.  m 

1.616 

4.  p.  m 

-.,     Jf.     SM... 

12,  a.  m 

1.586 

12.  D.  m 

■•»  tf  •" 

17,  a.  m..... 

1.018 
1.141 

June  18,  p.  zn 

1.033 

1.473 

a  ObefrratloDs  at  HopUnton,  N.  H. 
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Table  4. — Mount  Weather  pyrheliometer  observations  reduced  to  the  scale  of  Angstrdm 
No.  104,  expressed  in  gram-calories  per  minute  per  square  centimeter  of  normal  surface. 


Date. 

Air  mass. 

6.0 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

3.0 

2.6 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

1008. 
July  11,  a.  m 

0.618 
1.003 
0.810 

0.650 
1.066 
0.802 

0.716 
1.142 
0.080 

0.830 
1.222 
1.074 

0.008 
1.316 
1.170 
1.126 
1.160 
1.060 
1.067 
1.246 
1.213 
1.287 
1.206 
1.204 
1.227 
1.297 

1.220 

16,  a.  in 

0.043 
0.764 

1.410 

Au£t  4.  ft-  m . . ,  r ,  , , 

1:206 

4.  D.  m 

TTjff.  M> 

30,  a.  m 

0.026 
0.708 
0.703 

1.001 
0.885 
0.807 

1.083 
0.081 
0.028 
1.060 
1.107 
1.174 
1.104 
1.226 
1.110 
1.210 

31,  a.  m 

1.222 

31.  D.  m 

0.627 

0.676 

1.226 

SeDt.  2.  D.  zn 

3.  D.  m 

0.020 
1.020 
1.024 
1.064 
0.020 
1.080 
0.023 
1.161 
1.126 

1.000 
1.004 
1.101 
1.180 
1.020 
1.160 

1.330 

w,   J#-.    aaa  ...•....■••..... 

9^  a.  m 

1.426 

0.  D.  m 

0  067 
1.002 
0.024 
1.014 

"i'6o3" 

1.061 

1.403 

^a             

16.  D»  in , 

0.838 
0  062 
0.811 
1.044 
1.002 

*W,  y.  AMM. 

20,  a.  zn 

Oct.  2,  ak  m 

3|  a.  zn 

1.006 
0.050 

1.213 
1.106 
1.212 
1. 107 
1.175 
1.163 
1.170 
1.135 

1.066, 
1.010 
1.146 
1.063 

1.270 
1.271 
1.316 
1.271 
1.167 
1.244 
1.237 
1.211 

1.168 
1.126 
1.242 
1.168 

1.366 
1.340 

3, n.  m ...•• 

Nov.  iS.  D.  m 

17,  a^  m -^.-r-- 

0.008 
1.067 
0066 
1.022 
0.036 

1.060 
1.006 
1.017 
1.078 
0.006 

1.127 
1.150 
1.088 
1.146 
1.064 

21  a.m 

0.080 
0.882 
0.020 
0.822 

1.017 
0.008 
0.076 
0.877 

Dec.  2,  p.  m 

g.  a.  n ,,,,--  ^ 

8.  V.  m 

1000. 
Apr.  24.  a.  m -.-,.,-, 

1.211 
1.246 
1.346 

1.230 

26.  P.  m ,».-^--^., 

0.021 

1.377 

Iffav  12.  a,  m 

17,a.ni 

0«063 

Tablb  5. — Mount  Weather  pifrheliometer  observations  reduced  to  the  Smithsonian  pyrhdio- 
metric  scale  and  to  mean  solar  distance,  expressed  in  gram-calories  per  minute  per 
square  centimeter  of  normal  svrfaoe. 


Date. 


Joly 
Aug. 

Sept 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


1008. 
11,  a.  m.... 
16,  a.m«... 

4,  a.  m 

4,p.  m 

30,  a.  m 

31, a.  m 

31,  p.  m 

.2,  p.  m.... 

3,  p.  m . . . . 

0,  a.  m 

0,p.m.... 
16,  a.  m 

16,  p.  m 

20,  a.  m 

2,  a.m 

3,  a.  m 

3.  p.  m 

13,  p.  m 

17,  a.  m 

21,  a.  m 

2,p.m 

8,  a.m 

8,  p.  m 


1000. 
Apr.  24,  a.m 

26,  p.  m 

May  12.  a.  m 

17,  a.  m.... 


Air  mass. 


6.0 


1.061 
0.030 
1.001 
0.886 


4.6 


1.118 
1.066 


1.102 
0.080 
1.061 
0.046 


4.0 


1.083 
0.880 


0.700 


0.041 
1.060 
0.002 
1.160 
1.114 


1.083 
1.146 
1.032 
1.101 
1.008 


8.6 


8.0 


0.710 
1.161 
0.035 


a  746 
1.223 
1.018 


0.704 


1.078 
1.126 
1.036 
1.120 


1.216 
1.170 


1.161 
1.188 
1  008 
1.161 
1.076 


1.048 
0.003 
0.706 


1.040 
1.140 
1.164 
1.183 
1.042 
1.203 
1.032 
1.270 
1.261 


1.223 
1.265 
1.174 
1.234 
1.147 


2.6 


0.822 
1.311 
1.117 


1.133 
1.001 
0.013 


1.140 
1.232 
1.240 
1.300 
1.144 
1.281 


1.037 


1.006 


1.346 
1.320 
1.317 
1.200 
1.278 
1.266 
1.313 
1.228 


1.100 
1.147 
1.300 
1.106 


2.0 


0.063 
1.402 
1.226 


1.220 
1.110 
1.060 
1.186 
1.260 
1.322 
1.345 
1.376 
1.266 
1.348 


1.421 
1  412 
1.430 
1  370 
1.204 


1.6 


1.146 
1.600 
1.345 
1.286 
1.323 
1.232 
1.207 
1.406 
1.371 
1.440 
1.467 
1.462 
1.377 
1.446 


1.606 
1.400 


1.333 


1.206 
1.268 
1.400 
1.811 


1.362 
1.402 
1.627 


1.0 


1.401 
1.020 
1.477 


1.382 
1.387 


1.603 
1.604 


1.384 
1.660 
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Table  6. — Maximum  polantation  o/akyUght  at  WoMkinglon. 


Date. 

Secant  of  lon'i  lenlth  dlstanoe. 

•9 

Remarks. 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

0.0 

190S. 
July  11,  a.  m 

11.  p.  m 

P.d. 
62.4 

P.et. 
57.6 

54.2 
66.6 
60.6 
57.2 

P.et. 
61.2 

P.et 

P.tf. 

1.060 

0.072 
0.097 

able  rate. 
Pofafffzation  irregular. 

Do. 

Polarliatlon  Increasing. 

Polarisation  Increasing  at 
able  rate. 

Polarisation  increasing. 

Polarisation  irregular. 

Do. 

Snow  on  ground. 

Do. 
Polarisation  irregular. 

Snow  on  groun^. 

Polarisation  decreasing. 

Snow  on  ground. 

Do. 
Polarisation  irregular. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

▼ario 

•16,  a.  m 

68.3 

66.1 

Aiifft  2.  H-  m-Tr 

2,  p.  m 

3,  a.  m 

56.1 
46.0 
48.8 

58.3 

1.010 

4.  a.  m 

*  * 

4,  p.  m 

52.3 
58.2 
58.0 
63.1 
62.5 
61.8 
54.7 

50.9 
50.4 
64.9 
64.9 
66.8 
66.5 
52.1 
50.9 
54.0 
55.0 
66.5 
53.6 
62.0 
56.2 
67.2 
63.2 
50.4 
42.7 
68.8 
60.7 
63.5 
40.3 

63.8 
67.5 
62.5 
51.1 
64.8 
63.1 
51.4 

"'*52.*6" 
61.2 
52.2 
50.0 
62.2 
62.0 
57.0 
60.8 
50.2 
57.0 
63.4 

1  ..      . 

8«Dt.   8.  D.  m 

1 

9,p.ni 

16,  a.  m 

55.7 
60.7 

1.042 
1.040 

» 

29,  a.  m 

29,  D.  m 

65.0 

1.051 

30,  a.  m 

vari* 

30.  p.  m. 

61.3 

Oct.  2, a.  m .... 

2.  p.  m 

62.3 

50.9 

0.972 
1.010 
1.019 

0|    ^m    mmm  ••••... 

3,  a.  m 

3.  p.  m 

68.1 
68.6 
54.1 
53.3 
50.1 

60.3 
60.1 

4,  p.  m 

5,  a.  m 

1.038 
1.048 

6.  p.  m 

V,   gr-    •-•  ••••... 

6.  p.  m 

V,    ^.     MMM.    ...... 

12,  a.  in 

12.  p.  xn 

67.4 

09.8 

1.012 
0.960 

««,  y.  u 

13,  a.  m... 

3i!  a.  m 

63.9 

,  58.9 

70.0 

63.8 

Not.  ^.  a.  in 

1.062 
1.043 
1.007 

12,  a.  m 

12.  p.  m 

64.1 

64.5 

17,  a.  m 

18.  p.  in 

50.6 

53.2 

1.065 

27,  a.  m 

Dec.   2,  p.  m 

62.0 
66.2 
56.6 

63.3 
65.6 
50.1 

64.0 

1.021 

8,  p.  m 

23.  p.  m 

61.8 

1909. 
Jan.  26,  p.  m 

Feb.   1,  p.  ii^ 

68.1 
61.9 

1.008 
0.990 

6,  p.  m 

61.2 

8.  p.  m....... 

11.  p.  m 

65.4 
64.8 
55.9 
50.7 

66.0 
65.5 

1.009 

17.  p.  m 

Mar.   5.  P-  »ii 

1.087 

-  -I'  *      

18,  p.  m 

56.6 

20.  p.  m 

1.047 

mnr,  |>.    •« 

23,  p.  m 

61.3 

Apr.  24.  p.  m 

26,  p.  m 

50.9 

58.9 
61.3 
62.3 

0.993 
0.965 
1.005 

28,  a.  m 

May  4,  a.  m 

61.7 

4,  p.  m 

j»i  t"  """ ....... 

12,  a.  m 

50.7 

1.023 

12,  p.  m 

17,  a.  m 

June  18,  p.  m 

57.7 

63.8* 

*  •  ■  ■ 

Mean 

1.018 
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Table  7. — Solar  constant  computations  from  Washington  observations. 


Date. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1906. 

11,  p.  m.. 
16,  a.  m... 
2,  a.  m... 
2,  p.  m. . . 

.  8,  p.  m... 

9, p.  m... 

16,  a.  m.. 

29,  a.  m.. 

29,  p.  m . . 
2,  a.  in 

2,  p.  m... 

3,  a.  m.... 

3,  p.  m. .. 

4,  p.m... 

5,  a.  m.... 

5,  p.  m. . . 

6,  p.  m . . . 

12,  a.  m... 

12,  p.m.. 

13,  a.  m... 
31,  a.  m... 

5.  a.  m... 
12,  a.  m. . 
12,  p.  m.. 
18,  p.  m.. 
27,  a.  m.. 
8,  p.  m... 
23,  p.m.. 


Qi/Qb. 


0.667 
0.834 
0.786 
0.751 
0.799 
0.758 
0.855 
0.784 


0.821 
0.851 
0.865 


1909. 
Jan.  26,  p..in... 
Feb.  1,  p.  m... 

6,  p.  m... 

11,  p.m.. 

17,  p.  m.. 


Mar. 


5,  p.  m. 


18,  p.  m. 

20,  p.  ra. 

23,  p.  m. 
Apr.  26,  p.  m . 

28,  a.  ra. 
May  4,  a.  m . . 

4,  p.m.. 

12,  a.  m. 

12,  p.  m . 

17,  a.  m. 
June  18,  p.  m. 


0.829 
0.821 
0.863 
0.723 
0.829 
0.809 
0.876 
0.821 
0.761 


0.870 


0.873 
0.879 
0.841 
0.843 
0.776 


0.819 
0.769 
0.835 
0.828 


0.850 


0.820 


10.97 
10.50 
12.24 
10.08 
8.48 
10.21 
7.57 
5.56 
5.16 
5.79 
4.14 
6.76 
5.41 
6.76 
7.87 
8.43 
7.29 
4.75 
3.63 
5.79 
3.45 
1.78 
2.74 
2.24 
4.22 
4.57 
2.03 
3.10 


1.80 
1.04 
3.18 
1.38 
1.09 
2.16 
2.26 

2.37 
4.37 
3.00 
4.75 
3.30 
3.81 

u.  W 

7.29 
4.75 


d. 


1.430 
0.345 
0.555 
0.870 
0.630 
0.810 
0.320 
0.875 


0.670 
0.370 
0.325 


0.485 
0.640 
0.385 
1.370 
0.625 
0.870 
0.340 
0.750 
1.160 


0.370 


0.760 
0.360 
0.620 
0.575 
1.150 


0.755 
1.070 
0.600 
0.580 


0.425 


0.645 


Means. 


Means  firom  a.  m.  observations. 
Means  from  p.  m.  observations. 


a'. 


0.500 
0.687 
0.825 
783 
791 
590 
618 
642 
733 
542 
542 
499 
500 
076 


1.143 


0.500 
0.997 
0.635 
0.871 
0.480 
0.£05 


0.443 
0.585 


0.575 
0.473 
0.618 
0.544 
0.595 


1.061 
0.663 
0.783 
0.628 
0.635 
0.834 
0.679 
0.743 
0.821 
0.588 


Ox. 


0.972 
0.997 


1.019 

(+) 
1.042 

1.040 

(-) 
1.051 

0.972 
1.010 
1.019 

(+) 
1.038 
1.048 
(  +  ) 


1.012 
0.980 

(+) 
1.052 

1.043 

1.007 


it] 


1.O06 
0.090 
1.009 

(+) 


QoCw-bO- 


1.969 
8.010 
2.005 
1.961 

1.886 
1.900 
1.897 
2.174 


2.094 
1.960 
1.923 


1.929 
8.0B8 
8.088 
2.150 
2.050 
1.940 
1.950 
1.992 
1.965 


2.066 


(+) 
1.047 

+) 

.993 

0.085 

1.005 

1.023 


i 


2.136 
IJHl 

8.on 

1.968 

2.045 


(+) 


1.015 


1.017 
1.013 


2.066 
2.212 
2.102 
2.0S2 


1.940 


8.016 


2.013 


2.018 
2.009 


Q'o. 


2.143 
2.110 
1.952 

1.  Voo 

1.887 
2.118 
1.997 
1.955 
2.120 
2.011 
2.094 
2.061 
2.054 
1.872 
2.010 


2.125 
1.933 
2.060 
1.946 
2.070 
1.894 


2.043 
1.928 


1.936 
2.054 
2.006 
2.084 
2.O06 


1.949 
2.000 
2.032 
2.122 
2.062 
1.916 
2.120 
2.077 
1.993 
1.976 


2.020 


2.060 
1.997 


(Fowle.) 


Relative 
wei^t. 


2.318 
2.165 
2.304 
2.182 
2.016 
2.093 
2.016 
2.287 


2.178 
2.061 
2.028 
2.001 


2.038 
2.124 
2.124 
2.301 
2.129 
1.991 
2.040 
2.040 
2.062 


2.143 


2.213 
2.021 

2.068 
2.032 
2.007 
2.049 
2.139 
2.311 
2.184 
2.068 


2.010 


2.113 


2.118 


2.132 
2.110 


3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 

8 
2 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


Note.— Relative  weight  applies  solely  to  the  character  of  the  plotted  pyrhellometer  observations,  10 
being  given  to  observations  extending  throughout  both  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  thatjplot  on  practically  the  some  line. 

In  the  column  headed  Ox,  (+)  and  (— )  Indicate  that  while  the  readings  oithe  polarlmeter  were  too  irregu- 
lar  to  admit  of  a  determination  of  the  value  of  <is,they  did  show  that  Its  value  was  above  or  below  the  average, 
respectively. 

Table  8. — Solar  constant  comptUaOonsfrom  Mount  Weather  observations. 


Date. 

QWQt. 

«». 

8 

Q»(w.bO. 

(Fowle.) 

Relative 
weight. 

July  16,  a.  m 

1906. 

a872 
0.758 
0.813 
0.858 
0.830 
0.886 

0.818 
0.835 

9.31 
11.49 

8.81 
10.00 

6.81 

5.26 

3.91 
0.68 

0.215 
0.785 
0.534 
0.257 
0.505 
0.235 

0.705 
0.475 

1.945 
1.868 
1.990 
1.919 
1.942 
1.929 

2.048 
2.002 

2.049 
2.038 
2.031 
2.034 
2.068 
2.021 

2.181 
2.112 

8 

Au£.  31.  p.  m 

1 

Sent.  3.  p.  m 

2 

9,  p.  m 

1 

16,  p.  m 

1 

Oct.  3,  p.  m r    --- 

8 

Apr.  28.  P.  m 

1909. 

4 

May  17,  a.  m. ......    -- 

2 

Mean 

1.972 

2.067 
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SOLAR  CONSTANT  COMPUTATION& 

In  Table  7  are  given  the  results  of  computations  of  the  value  of 
the  solar  constant  from  Washington  observations  by  methods^ 
explained  in  volume  1,  pages  207-231,  and  volume  2,  pages  60-62. 
Table  8  contains  corresponding  values  computed  from  Mount 
Weather  observations,  except  that  the  polarization  of  skylight  has 
not  been  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  latter  values. 

At  Washington  observations  were  obtained  on  a  greater  number 
of  days  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year;  and  as  compared  with  the  observations  of  this  latter 
year  they  indicate  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  polarization  of 
skylight  and  in  the  measured  intensity  of  solar  radiation.  The  mean 
computed  value  of  the  solar  constant  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  heretofore  obtained. 

While  the  mean  values  of  Qqcw.b,)  and  Q^^  are  practically  in 
accord,  daily  values  differ  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Variations  in 
atmospheric  transmissibility  during  the  period  of  observation,  and 
inaccurate  determinations  of  the  vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere 
are  no  doubt  causes  of  errors  in  the  computed  values  of  Q^w.b,)', 
while  the  latter  cause,  coupled  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  the  polarization  and  d  will  introduce  errors  in  the 
computed  values  of  Q^f^. 

The  values  of  6o  given  in  Table  7,  column  3,  were  determined  at 
the  time  when  the  sun's  zenith  distance  was  60^  (m»2).  In  sum- 
mer at  Washington  this  occurs  at  about  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  apparent 
solar  time.  At  this  season  of  the  year  e^  passes  through  a  maximum 
value  at  about  8  a.  m.  and  through  a  minimum  value  at  about  4  p.  m., 
the  departures  from  the  normal  amounting  to  about  +1  mm.  and 
—  1  mm.,  respectively.  At  higher  levels  in  the  atmosphere  the  vapor 
pressure  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  maximum  occurring  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  minimum  in  the  morning.'* 

From  Tables  4  and  5,  page  217,  volume  1,  it  can  be  seen  that 
with  a  given  ratio  of  QJQ^  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  €o  will  diminish  the  computed  value  of  Qo(w.b.)  by  about  1  per 
cent,  while  with  a  given  value  of  d  an  increase  of  1  mm.  in  the 
value  of  «o  will  increase  the  computed  value  of  Q'o  by  about  1  per 
cent.  One  would  therefore  expect  that  the  diurnal  variation  in  the 
value  of  e^  would  cause  the  values  of  Q'^  computed  from  a.  m.  obser- 

a  Abbot  (loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  curve  of  intensity  of  solar  radiation  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere  employed  in  these  computations  is  probably  in  error,  especi- 
ally for  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  this  error  would  materially  affect  the 
absolute  value  of  computed  solar  constant  values,  but  not  the  variation  in  values  from 
day  to  day. 

h  Hann,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  Zweite  Auflage,  pp.  17&-176. 
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vations  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  ayerage,  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  Q^w.  b.)  to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  the  aver- 
age. Table  7  shows  that  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  values  of 
Q'q,  but  that  the  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  determinations  of  the  value  of 
Qo(w.  B.)  ftre  practically  in  accord. 

In  the  results  obtained  prior  to  June  30,  1908,  the  a.  m.  values  of 
Qocw.B.)  are  about  0.3  per  cent  lower  than  the  average,  the  corre- 
sponmng  values  of  Q\  being  about  I  per  cent  higher  than  the  average, 
as  in  Table  7.  Apparently,  therefore,  while  an  appreciable  error 
is  introduced  into  the  values  of  Q\  by  inaccurate  determination  of 
the  water  vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere,  the  corresponding  error 
in  the  values  of  Q^^w.  b  )  is  unimportant. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  errors  due  to  variations  in 
atmospheric  transmissibility  during  the  period  of  observation,  the 
values  of  Q^  (w.bo  having  a  relative  weight  greater  than  1,  on  days 
when  the  value  of  a^  did  not  depart  by  more  than  2  per  cent  from 
its  average  value,  have  been  printed  in  bold-face  type.  The  highest 
of  the  seventeen  values  thus  selected  is  2.068,  and  the  lowest  1.940, 
with  a  mean  of  2.005,  and  extreme  departures  from  the  mean  of  only- 
3  per  cent. 

At  Mount  Weather  fewer  observations  were  obtained  during  the 
current  year  than  the  preceding,  and  on  only  eight  days  were  they  of 
a  character  to  admit  of  their  being  used  in  solar  constant  computa- 
tions. On  most  days  there  was  evidence  of  diminished  atmospheric 
transmissibility  at  noon  as  compared  with  the  momifig  and  late  after- 
noon, the  cause  of  which  is  now  being  investigated.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  it  is  associated  with  the  haze  which  is  almost  always  present 
in  the  atmosphere  in  greater  or  less  quantities  over  this  portion  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Not  much  weight  can  therefore  be  given  the 
values  of  the  solar  constant  shown  in  Table  8.  It  is  to  be  noted  ibhat 
the  mean  values  given  in  Table  7  are  in  close  agreement  with  the 
means  given  on  page  220,  volume  1,  and  page  63,  volume  2. 

CONCLUSION& 

At  sea  level  no  great  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  solar  constant 
computations  based  on  vapor  pressure  and  pyrheliometric  observa- 
tions alone,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  atmospheric  transmissibility 
that  are  liable  to  occur  during  the  time  required  to  obtain  a  series  of 
pyrheliometric  observations.  Similarly,  no  great  accuracy  can  be 
expected  in  solar  constant  computations  based  on  vapor  pressure, 
polarization,  and  pyrheliometric  observations  taken  simultaneously, 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  an  erroneous  determination  of  the 
vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere;  but  from  a  series  of  pyrheliometric 
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and  polarization  observations  extending  over  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  determine  accurately  the  ratio  ^  and  the  factor  a^,  coupled 

with  a  determination  of  the  value  of  e^^,  the  error  in  the  computed 
values  of  the  solar  constant  due  to  the  above-mentioned  causes  should 
not  be  greater  than  3  per  cent,  provided  we  only  make  use  of  observa- 
tions obtained  on  days  when  the  readings  of  both  the  polarimeter  and 
the  pyrheliometer  indicate  steady  atmospheric  conditions. 

Mount  Wbatheb,  Va.,  October  26, 1909. 


RECENT   BUILDING    OPERATIONS   AT   MOUNT 

WEATHER,  VA. 


By  Alfbbd  J.  Hbnby. 


Building  operations  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  were  resumed  on  July 
1,  1908.  Four  projects  were  undertaken,  viz:  (1)  The  completion  ot 
the  cottage  and  office  building;  (2)  the  completion  of  the  physical 
laboratory  building;  (3)  the  erection  of  a  central  heating  and  power 
plant;  and  (4)  the  erection  of  a  main  observatory  building  to  replace 
the  building  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1907. 

(1)  The  cottage  and  office  building  was  under  roof  and  ready  for 
plastering  when  further  work  on  it  was  suspended  about  Januaiy  1, 
1907.  On  July  6,  1908,  work  was  resumed  and  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion,  the  building  being  occupied  as  living  quarters  about  Sep- 
tember 23,  1908.  This  building  was  originally  intended  for  use  as  an 
office  and  hving  quarters  for  one  of  the  research  directors,  hence  its 
name  '^cottage  and  office  building."  It  is  now  used  as  the  living  quar-  ' 
ters  of  the  conunissioned  staff  at  Mount  Weather.  A  view  of  it  is 
shown  on  the  left  in  Plate  2. 

(2)  The  physical  laboratory  building  was  barely  under  roof  when 
work  on  it  was  suspended,  near  the  end  of  1906.  The  unfinished  por- 
tion was  completed  in  March,  1909,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than 
$10,000.  Considerable  work,  however,  in  the  way  of  constructing 
laboratory  tables  and  supports,  remained  to  be  done  at  that  date. 
Since  then  the  workshops  have  been  partially  equipped  and  some 
headway  has  been  made  in  supplying  the  laboratory  with  standard 
apparatus.  Most  of  the  latter  had  to  be  imported.  A  view  of  the 
physical  laboratory  and  the  cottage  and  office  building  is  shown  in 
Plate  2. 

(3)  Work  on  a  building'for  a  central  heating  and  power  plant  was 
begun  in  July,  1908,  and  the  building  was  completed  by  day  labor  in 
alittleless  than  four  months.  It  is  of  stone  and  concrete  construction, 
62  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide.  Steam  is  provided  by  two  46-hor8e- 
power  boilers  and  power  is  furnished  by  a  26-kilowatt  generator  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  45-hor8epower  steam  engine.    A  storage  batteiy 
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of  120  cells,  capable  of  deUvering  current  at  220  volts,  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  power  plant.  The  battery  furnishes  sufficient 
power  to  operate  the  kite  reel  and  the  machine  shops  and  provide  cur- 
rent for  electric  lighting  when  the  central  power  plant  is  not  running. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  was  approximately  $15,000.  A  view  of  it  is  seen 
in  Plate  3. 

(4)  The  main  observatory  building  was  well  under  way  on  June  30, 
1909.    It  is  expected  that  it  wUl  be  completed  about  Januaiy  1, 1910. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  WEATHER  BUREAU  KITE.» 


By  Alfred  J.  Henry. 


This  paper  has  been  prepared  primarily  to  answer  inquiries  that  are 
made  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  construction  of  Weather 
Bureau  kites.  The  kites  now  used  are  essentially  of  the  same  type 
and  construction  as  those  known  as  the  Hargrave-Marvin  pattern, 
devised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin  and  used  in  the  Weather  Bureau  kite 
campaign  at  17  stations  during  1897.  The  only  important  modifica^ 
tions  that  have  been  introduced  since  that  date  are  in  the  dimensions, 
experience  having  shown  that  a  smaller  and  stronger  size  of  kite  is 
required  for  high  winds,  while  for  light  winds  a  greater  spread  of 
sustaining  or  lifting  surface  is  necessary.  Three  sizes  of  kites  are 
in  use  at  the  Mount  Weather  Research  Observatory.  They  may  be 
classed  as  High  Wind  Kites,  Moderate  Wind  Kites,  and  Light  Wind 
Eates.  The  details  of  construction  for  the  different  sizes  are  precisely 
the  same.  As  will  be  understood  from  the  description  and  detail 
drawings  which  foUow,  this  form  of  construction  has  certain  advan- 
tages  and  disadvantages.  One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  is  its 
frailty.  Collision  with  the  ground  or  other  object  is  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  a  bad  smash  of  the  kite;  likewise  when  the  sails 
become  water-logged  the  shrinkage  of  the  cloth  is  frequently  power- 
ful enough  to  crush  the  framework  of  the  kite.  On  the  other  hand 
the  broken  sticks  are  easily  and  quickly  replaced  and  the  kite  itself 
is  conveniently  collapsed  for  shipment.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  at  Mount  Weather,  since  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  large  number 
of  kites  have  to  be  returned  from  the  surrounding  country. 

As  is  well  known,  the  kite  consists  of  two  cells  joined  together  by 
longitudinal  strips  of  straight-grained  spruce.  The  front  cell  has 
a  middle  plane  in  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  Har- 
grave  pattern.     The  details  which  follow  refer  to  what  is  known  at 

o  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Research  Director 
W.  R.  Blair,  of  this  observatory,  for  valuable  suggestions  in  connection  with  this 
pai>er,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Jackson,  architect,  who  made  the  original 
drawings  and  conducted  the  experiments. 
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Mount  Weather  as  the  ''moderate-wind  kite,"  for  winds  of  12  to  30 
miles  per  hour  (5.4  to  13.4  meters  per  second).  Its  extreme  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows: 

4  Ft.  in.     Cm* 

Length  or  distance  fore  and  aft 6  8^—204 

Width  or  distance  from  side  to  side 6  5i»197 

Depth  or  distance  from  top  to  bottom  of  cell 2  8}n  83 

The  area  of  sustaining  or  lifting  surface  is  68  square  feet  (6.3  square 
meters),  and  of  steering  surface  22.8  square  feet  (2.1  square  meters). 
It  weighs  about  8^  pounds  (3.8  kilos). 

For  light  winds  (8  to  10  miles  an  hour  or  3.6  to  4.5  m.  p.  s.)  a  kite 
having  120  square  feet  of  sustaining  or  lifting  surface  is  occasionally 
used;  and  for  high  winds  (30  to  40  miles  an  hour  or  13  to  18  m.  p.  s.) 
a  third  size  is  used.  The  latter  is  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Mount  Weather  Observatory,  Vol.  I,  page  99.* 

The  material  required  in  the  construction  of  the  moderate  wind 
kite  includes: 

(A)  Forty-one  sticks  of  the  following  dimensions : 

1, 1  inch  X  i  inch  X  7  feet  6  inches.    Center  bridle  stick;  square  edges. 

5, 1  inch  X  i  inch  X  6  feet  7  inches.    OomerB  and  back  center;  square  edges. 

8, 1  inch  X  i  inch  X  6  feet  7  inches.    Horizontal  front  and  back  edges  of  celb; 

rounded  edges. 
12,  f  inch  X  i  inch  X  2  feet  1  inch.       Horizontal  sides,  tapering  to  |  inch  X  i  inch 

at  ends. 
8,  i  inch  X  i  inch  X  2  feet  1  inch.       Horizontal  intermediates,  bracing  horizontal 

sides;  rounded  edges. 
4,  i  inch  X  i  inch  X  3  feet  2^  inches,  for  horizontal  center;  rounded  edges. 
3,  i  inch  X  i  inch  X  2  feet  i  inch.       Vertical  center;  rounded  edges. 

(B)  The  sticks  are  made  of  straight-grained  spruce.  AU  horizontal 
sticks  should  have  their  edges  rounded,  so  that  the  end  resistance  of 
the  kites  to  the  wind  will  be  less.  Thirteen  yards  of  Lonsdale  cambric 
26^  inches  wide;  some  coarse  waxed  linen  thread  for  lasliing  angles  to 
sticks;  175  feet  of  fine  piano  wire,  diameter  0.028  inch,  for  bracing. 

(C)  Forty-eight  metal  angles  as  shown  by  detail  sketch,  figure  6, 
are  used  to  fasten  the  principal  joints,  1  to  24,  figure  4;  thirty  metal 
angles  as  shown  by  detail  sketch,  figure  7,  for  all  intermediate  joints, 
excepting  at  N,  P,  Y,  and  TF,  which  are  simply  lashed  with  waxed 
thread.  The  isometric  detail,  figure  6,  shows  how  these  joints  are 
fastened.  These  metal  angles  are  made  especially  for  the  Weather 
Bureau.     They  are  not  on  the  market. 

Figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  front  or  bridle  face  of  the  kite, 
i.  e.,  the  lower  surface  when  flying.  The  opposite  face,  i.  e.,  the  upper 
surface  or  rear  surface  of  the  kite,  is  the  same  except  as  to  the  size 

a  A  Kite  for  Use  in  High  Winds.  W.  R.  Blair,  Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather 
Observatory,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  p.  99;  see  also  Vol.  I,  part  1,  p.  12,  for  illustrations  of 
kites  used  at  Mount  Weather. 
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Kite  Sticks,  Clamps  3^. 


I   ^x^x  7'S"     square  ecfpes, 

d,  %''xifx6'7"  rounded  ed^es. 
12.  &(^'x2'rfaperingh^'xi('<ftends. 
8.  ¥xi^y2T     rounded  edges. 

3.  I'xfi^V"        " 


48  Metal  clamps  -  /vy.  6. 
30     "  "  .         /'  7. 

175  ft  Ma    piano  wire 
13yds,  Lonsdale  Cambric 
26^"  wide. 
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and  length  of  the  bridle  stick.  Figure  2  is  a  sectional  elevation 
showing  the  central  or  bridle  truss,  and  figure  3  is  an  elevation  of  one 
of  the  two  side  trusses.  The  fine  diagonal  lines  in  figures  1^  2,  3,  and  4 
show  the  system  of  wire  bracing  necessary  to  preserve  the  form  and 
rigidity  of  the  framework.  This  bracing  is  all  done  with  very  fine 
piano  wire  secured  to  the  metal  angles  as  shown  in  figure  6  for  the 
vertical  cross  bracing;  in  the  horizontal  and  the  long  vertical  bracing 
the  wire  is  looped  over  the  small  bolthead  in  the  metal  angles  before 
the  bolt  is  tightened  up.  All  metal  angles  are  lashed  to  the  sticks 
with  well  waxed  linen  thread. 

After  the  frame  is  put  together  and  securely  braced,  care  being 
taken  that  all  angles  are  true  and  square,  the  kite  is  ready  for  the 
sails.  These  are  made  from  white  Lonsdale  cambric  ^  2  feet  2^  inches 
wide  and  7  feet  2  inches  long,  being  henmied  i  inch  on  each  edge  and 
each  end.  A  strong  cord  should  be  passed  through  this  hem  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  tearing.  The  sails  are  stretched  around  the  kite  frame 
and  lashed  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical  sticks  with  waxed  thread. 

A  middle  sail  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  top  section  extending 
from  MV  to  QZ  (see  fig.  4).  This  sail  should  be  exactly  2  feet  H 
inches  wide  and  6  feet  5  inches  long  after  being  hemmed  as  described 
for  the  main  sails,  and  should  be  lashed  to  the  sticks  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  method  of  attaching  the  kite  to  the  line  wire  is  shown  in  the 
isometric  detail,  figure  5.  A  stout  cord  about  18  inches  long  is 
fastened  to  the  bridle  stick  at  point  11,  to  this  is  attached  a  cloth- 
bound  elastic  bridle,  looped  and  fastened  as  shown.  To  the  end  of 
this  bridle  is  attached  another  stout  cord,  double  looped  about  18 
inches  long,  with  a  strong  brass  ring  at  the  end.  This  cord  extends  as 
shown,  and  is  fastened  to  the  extreme  front  end  of  the  bridle  stick 
From  this  point  a  wire  brace  extends  back  and  is  fastened  at  point  14, 
as  seen  in  figure  2.  The  elastic  cord  used  in  making  bridles  is  manu- 
factured especially  for  the  Weather  Bureau.  It  consists  of  thin 
strips  of  rubber  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  tightly  bound  in  a 
cloth  cover,  in  the  form  of  a  small  rope  about  five-eighth  inch  in 
diameter.  On  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber  this  arrange- 
ment protects  the  kite  and  wire  from  sudden  gusts  of  wind  by  allowing 
the  kite  to  take  a  smaller  angle,  thus  diminishing  the  pull. 

The  head  kite,  which  carries  the  meteorograph,  has  its  brass  ring 
fastened  directly  to  the  line.  Secondary  kites  are  attached  to  the 
line  by  means  of  cords  about  125  feet  long.  These  cords  are  attached 
to  the  line  in  the  following  manner:  A  piece  of  No.  12  soft  iron 

a  The  rear  cell  and  sometimes  both  cells  are  covered  with  a  black  fabric  known  to 

» 

the  trade  as  ''mercerized''  silk.  It  has  the  property  of  shedding  water  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  cambric.  For  that  reason  kites  covered  with  it  are  preferred  dur- 
ing fog. 
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wire  about  6  feet  long  is  bent  so  that  a  small  open  ring  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  wiU  be  formed  near  one  end;  about  an  inch  of  the  wire 
at  each  end  is  then  bent  at  right  angles,  thus :  | ^ |  Wrap  the  soft 


iron  wire  tightly  about  the  line  and  then  tie  the  cord  holding  the  sec- 
ondary kite  into  the  ring 

The  half  tone,  plate  6,  is  reproduced  from  Vol.  I,  part  1,  Bulletin  of 
Mount  Weather  Observatory,  and  shows  the  method  of  attaching 
the  meteorograph  to  the  head  kite. 


^A 


s    ^,i\6y 


^H'^e'?" 


23 


Isomeric  view. 


A  SIMPLE  FORM  OP  TAILLESS  KITE. 


^ 


In  the  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1898  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  illustrated  and  described  the  construction  of  a  simple 
form  of  cellular  kite.  The  kite  now  to  be  described  is  of  the  Marvin 
construction,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  which  were  thought  to  be 
necessary  after  experimenting  at  the  Mount  Weather  kite  station 
during  the  summer  of  1909. 

'  Figure  8  shows  such  a  simple  form  of  kite  complete,  and  figures 
9,  10,  and  11  show  the  details  of  the  several  parts.    The  sticks  are 
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made  of  straight  grained  spruce,  but  white  pine  will  answer  as  weU. 
Either  Lonsdale  cambric  or  calico  maybe  used  for  the  coyering. 
Small  tacks  and  coarse  waxed  linen  thread  are  required.  The 
sticks  should  be  cut  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  shown  in  figures  9, 
10,  and  11  in  detail. 

The  kite  is  constructed  upon  a  central  truss,  which  is  shown  in 
figure  9.  The  longitudinal  sticks,  a  and  c  figure  8,  are  J  inch  X  f 
inch  X  40  inches.  At  5|  inches  from  each  end  a  slight  notch,  which 
should  not  exceed  ^  inch  in  depth,  as  shown  at  N  figure  9  is  formed 
to  receiye  the  uprights.  The  uprights  which  are  cut  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 9  must  have  their  ends  perfectly  square  and  true.  They  must  be 
seated  squarely  in  the  notches  of  the  long  spines  and  be  firmly  lashed 
in  place  with  coarse  waxed  linen  thread. 

Figure  10  shows  the  form  to  which  the  comer  longitudinal  spines 
A,  B,  C,  D  (fig.  8)  should  be  dressed;  the  long  straight  edges  are  to  be 
slightly  roynded  as  shown  in  section.  Notice  that  the  distances  of  the 
notches  from  the  opposite  ends  are  not  the  same. 

The  covering  for  the  kite  is  made  of  two  long  strips  of  cloth.  Both 
edges  of  the  strips  should  be  henmied  even  if  the  edge  has  selvage, 
and  when  so  hemmed  the  width  should  be  just  12  inches.  The  total 
length  of  the  strip,  when  stretched  as  it  will  be  on  the  kite,  should  be 
96^  inches,  the  half  inch  being  allowed  for  the  lap  of  the  cloth  in  sew- 
ing the  ends  together.  The  opposite  end  of  each  cloth  strip  should  be 
carefully  and  evenly  overlapped  for  half  an  inch  and  strongly  sewed 
together  with  a  double  seam,  thus  forming  two  endless  bands. 

The  next  step  is  to  mark  the  cloth  bands  at  the  places  that  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  frame.  Stretch  each  cloth  band  out  smooth  and 
straight  over  two  thin  sticks  run  through  inside  the  band.  It  is  weU 
to  make  the  seam  in  the  band  come  over  or  near  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
sticks.  When  the  band  is  smooth  and  evenly  stretched,  draw  a  pen- 
cil line  across  the  band  exactly  in  the  middle,  where  it  turns  around 
the  edge  of  each  stick. 

The  cloth  bands  are  now  ready  to  be  tacked  to  the  frames  of  the 
kite.  Put  one  of  the  bands  over  the  central  truss  and  tack  from  a  to  h, 
figure  8,  with  a  few  small  2-ounce  tacks  along  the  top  stick  of  the  truss. 
The  lower  side  must  be  tacked  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  opposite 
truss,  from  c  to  d,  figure  8,  care  being  taken  that  the  truss  is  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  cloth  band.  The  other  band  is  tacked  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  end  of  the  kite  frame.  Finally,  the  four  comer 
longitudinal  spines  are  passed  within  the  bands,  taking  special  care 
that  the  notches  in  the  spines  will  stand  in  their  proper  relation.  Re- 
ferring to  figure  10,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  small  notch  at  one  end 
of  each  spine  is  nearer  its  end  than  the  opposite  notch  is  to  its  end. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  diagonal  struts  shall  pass  on  each  side  of 
the  uprights  of  th^  ctntral  truss  as  shown  at  o,  figure  11.    In  other 
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words,  flee  that  the  short  ends  of  the  spines  are  in  the  A  and  O  cor- 
ners and  the  long  ends  in  the  B  and  D  comers. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  length  of  the  diagonal  struts 
because  the  amount  that  the  cloth  bands  will  stretch  is  imcertain. 
The  length  indicated  in  figure  11  is  about  right  if  all  the  other  dimen- 
sions are  adhered  to.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  diagonal  struts 
fit  in  the  proper  manner  it  will  be  found  better  to  make  up  a  pair  of 
struts  about  half  an  inch  too  long  at  first,  then  by  trying  them  in  the 
kite  and  cutting  out  the  notches  deeper  and  deeper  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory fit  can  be  secured,  and  the  cloth  braced  out  smooth  and  taut. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  diagonal  struts  of  the  same  length. 
This  fitting  had  better  be  done  before  reducing  the  cross  section  of  the 
spines  between  the  forked  ends.  The  forked  ends  when  finished  should 
have  about  the  dimensions  shown  in  figure  11  at  P.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  forks  from  splitting  off  it  is  quite  necessary  to  lash  the  ends  just 
back  of  the  notch  with  a  serving  of  good  waxed  thread.  Instead  of 
cutting  these  struts  out  of  a  solid  piece,  as  assumed  above,  some  may 
prefer  to  build  up  the  forked  enlargements  at  the  ends  by  gluing  on 
small  cleats,  finally  lashing  on  the  waxed  thread  over  all  as  before. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  kite  from  pressing  in,  four  upright 
struts  are  provided,  the  ends  of  which  are  tacked  to  the  comer  spines 
close  to  the  diagonal  struts,  as  shown  in  figure  11.  After  the  cloth 
has  been  stretched  smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  frame,  it  should  be 
lashed  securely  to  the  comer  spines  and  the  central  truss  with  stout 
twine,  sewing  through  the  cloth  and  around  the  sticks. 

To  bridle  the  kite  cut  off  about  6  feet  of  stout  cord  and  tie  one  end  to 
the  central  truss  as  shown  at  £*,  figure  8,  the  cord  passing  through  small 
holes  pierced  in  the  cloth  covering.  The  knot  employed  at  this  point 
is  shown  at  X,  figure  9.  The  flying  line  should  be  tied  to  the 
free  end  of  this  cord  by  means  of  bowline  knots  as  shown  at  Y. 
This  knot  is  strong,  never  slips,  and  can  be  easily  untied,  no  matter 
how  much  the  line  may  have  been  strained. 

To  be  perfectly  safe  the  flying  line  of  this  kite  should  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  from  50  to  60  pounds,  and  be  equally  strong  throughout. 
If  the  wind  is  favorable  for  flying,  the  best  way  to  start  the  flight  is 
to  run  out  150  feet  or  more  of  the  twine  while  the  kite  is  held  by  an 
assistant.  When  aU  is  ready  the  assistant  should  toss  the  kite  up- 
ward a  little  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  go.  It  will  then  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  important  that  the  kite  be  cast  off  directly  in  line 
with  the  wind,  otherwise  it  may  dart  badly.  When  fairly  up  the  kite 
may  sweep  a  little  from  side  to  side,  but  if  it  ever  darts  or  turns  over 
there  is  something  radically  wrong,  probably  an  uneven  distribution 
of  the  cloth  surface,  or  some  distortion  of  the  framework. 


THE  NEW  KITE  REEL. 


By  W.  R.  Blaib. 


This  reel,  originaUy  designed  by  Professor  Mftrvin  and  later  modi- 
fied by  the  writer,  will  carry  20,000  meters  of  wire  and  nin  at  any 
speed  from  0.8  to  9,5  kilometers  per  hour.     The  dram  carrying  the 
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Dtlan  9l  dram,  themimii  eonMnicMoii  i^  baml  and  tptdit. 

wire  ia2feetin  diameter,  the  throat  being  12  inches  wide  by  1  inch  deep. 
These  and  other  details  of  construction  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketches  (figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  The  construction  here  shown  is  the  one 
adopted  after  trial  of  two  one-piece  castings,  one  of  which  was  uron, 
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the  other  steel.  It  seemed  impossible  to  properly  distribute  the 
material  of  the  one-piece  drum  so  that  it  would  withstand  the  pecul- 
iar strain  to  which  the  accumulating  taut  wire  subjected  it,  without 
making  it  too  heavy.  The  form  in  use  is  cast  in  three  pieces,  the 
barrel  and  two  spiders.  The  barrel  is  made  of  semisteel  casting  and 
is  designed  to  carry  the  entire  strain,  the  spiders  being  light  iron 
castings  which  serve  to  center  the  barrel  on  the  shaft  and  rotate  it. 

On  the  same  shaft  with  the  drum  are  mounted  two  separate  brakes, 
a  hand  brake  and  a  foot  brake.  Either  brake  is  usually  sufficient 
for  the  control  of  the  drum  as  the  kites  go  out;  both  may  be  used 
simultaneously  if  necessary.  This  shaft  also  carries  two  driven 
gears  of  different  diameter,  the  larger  one  being  for  slower  speeds. 
The  gears  engaging  these  are  always  in  mesh  and  power  is  appUed  to 
either  of  them  at  will  by  means  of  a  double-throw  friction  clutch. 
The  soiu'ce  of  power  is  a  reversible,  variable-speed,  electric  motor 
which  nms  at  from  330  to  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  This  power 
is  transmitted  to  the  shaft  carrying  the  double-throw  clutch  by  means 
of  chain  and  sprockets.  The  switchboard  for  the  motor  and  all 
clutch  and  brake  levers  are  brought  to  the  right  side  of  the  reel  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  Plates  5  and  6  show  this 
arrangement. 

The  reel  is  insulated  from  the  floor  of  the  reel  house  and  from  the 
power  system  and  carefully  grounded  through  a  single  wire  so  that 
the  current  coming  down  the  kite  wire  may  be  measured. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA  FOR  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1909. 


By  the  Aerial  Section— Wm.  R.  Blair  in  charge. 


The  mean  of  the  highest  altitudes  reached  daily  during  the  three 
months  is  2^420  meters.  Kites  were  used  during  April  and  May  and 
twenty-one  dajrs  in  June^  captive  balloons  being  used  but  five  times. 
The  mean  of  highest  altitudes  reached  with  balloons  is  1^896  meters. 
The  highest  kite  flight  of  the  period  is  4^31  meters  above  sea  level, 
while  the  highest  balloon  ascension  is  2,358  meters. 

The  prevailing  wind  for  the  period  was  northwest,  though  southeast 
winds  were  nearly  as  frequently  observed.  The  average  hourly  wind 
velocity  for  April  was  27.6  kilometers.  This  decreased  to  16.4  kilo- 
meters for  June.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  decrease  in  sharpness 
and  range  of  the  barometric  changes  during  the  period.  The  fre- 
quency of  inversions  of  temperature  has  decreased  decidedly  during 
the  three  months,  and  the  whole  number  observed  is  much  less  than 
for  the  three  months  previous.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  abruptness 
with  which  the  isotherms  change  level,  as  well  as  in  their  range  of 
altitude,  as  shown  by  Charts  XIX  to  XXIV,  inclusive.  This,  together 
with  the  barogram  for  the  period,  indicates  that  the  observed  decrease 
in  the  velocity  of  the  horizontal  air  currents  is  accompanied  by  or 
accompanies  a  decrease  in  the  vertical. 

The  vertical  temperature  gradient  for  April  and  May  is  character- 
istically large  from  the  surface  up  to  the  altitudes  reached  by  the 
kites.  This  observation  supports  the  conclusion  reached  by  Hann« 
and  others,  that  at  the  5,000  to  7,000  meter  level  the  period  of  mini- 
mum temperature  occurs  in  the  spring  months. 

Figures  1,  2,  and  3  show  the  mean  daily  surface  temperatures 
for  the  three  months,  respectively,  at  Audley,  Trapp,  and  Mount 
Weather.    The  daily  range  in  temperature  has  increased  consider- 

o  Hann's  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  2d  ed.,  p.  123.    Bulletin  Mount  Weather  Ob- 
iervatory,  vol.  1,  i>art  4. 
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Fio.  1.— Mean  hourly  tmnpentiirai,  Aprfl,  1909. 
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Pio.  2.— Mean  honriy  temperatora,  May,  1009. 
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ably  over  that  of  the  winter  months,  somewhat  in  agreement  with  the 
following  summary  of  cloud  observations : 


Month. 


Jane. 


Nmnter  of  days. 

r    -. 

ParUy 
doady. 

Qoady. 

7 
8 

6 

11 
16 
14 

12 

7 

10 

Mean. 


6.7 
5.4 
5.9 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[April  1, 1900.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  abore  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
iwea- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

tore. 

Rela- 

ttye  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
prea- 
sore. 

Air 

tem- 

tee. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wtaid. 

Dlreo- 
tton. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

JArto- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

9:67  a.m... 
11:02  a.  m... 

717.6 
717.7 
717.8 
716.6 

•c. 

4.6 
6.6 
6.8 
9.6 

p,a. 
53 
46 
44 
34 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

NW. 

m.o.«. 

8.'9 
6.7 
5.8 

826* 

072 

1,158 

526 

717.6 
679.6 
663.7 
715.6 

•c. 

4.6 
3.3 
0.8 
9.6 

p,et. 
53 

NW. 

WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

m.p.i. 
12.1 

11:27  a.m... 

1:46  p.  m... 

34 

5.8 

Four  kites  were  used;  liftmg  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,800 m.,  at  maTimiim 
altitude. 

There  were  from  2/10  to  4/10  ci.-st.  moving  from  the  northwest.  The  weather  was 
hazy. 

Moderately  high  pressure  covered  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  lows  of  small  intensity 
were  central  off  Nova  Scotia  and  the  southern  coast  of  Florida. 

(April  2, 1909.] 


On  Moont  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hoar. 

Air 
pres- 
sors. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
tore. 

Rela- 
tive ho- 
midlty. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sore. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
tore. 

Rela- 
tive ho- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1:05  p.m.... 
1:20  p.m.... 

mm. 

713.0 

713.0 

713.0 

713.0 

713.0 

•  C. 
6.7 
6.0 
5.6 
3.2 
3.1 

p.et. 
62 
72 
79 
99 

NW. 
NW, 
NW. 
NW. 

m.p.«. 
8.0 
8.5 
8.5 
7.6 
8.5 

626 
813 
972 
890 
526 

mfn, 
713.0 
68a4 
•674.9 
681.6 
713.0 

6.7 
3.0 
1.1 
-0.1 
3.1 

p.et. 
62 

NW. 
NW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

m.i>.«. 
8.0 

1:32  p.  m  . 

2:28  p.m.... 

2:36  p.  m 

99  !   NW. 

1 

99 

8.6 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfttce,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,200  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  st.  moving  from  the  northwest.  Light  rain  fell  after  1:11 
p.  m.  and  light  fog  prevailed  after  2 :25  p.  m.  Low  st.  passed  under  the  head  kite  from 
1:40  to  2:18  p.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  New  England  and  a  low  over  the  South  Carolina  coast. 
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RB8ULT8  OF  KITB  FLIOHTB. 
(April  S,  1900.] 


On  Moont  Weatfaff,  Va.,  536  metan. 

At  dlflennt  heighti  aboreaea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pree- 
Bure. 

fmn, 

709.0 

709.0 

706.8 

707.5 

707.7 

707.4 

707.4 

707.3 

Air 

tem- 

ture. 

Rela- 
tiTehiir 
midlty. 

Wind. 

Height 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 

nue. 

•c. 

2.2 

-  1.5 

-  7.8 
-10.8 

-  7.7 

-  3.8 

-  ao 

6.4 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wfald. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

m.VL«. 
6.7 
5.8 
&4 
5.8 
6.7 
8.0 
&5 
8.0 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:34  a.m... 
8:06  a.  m... 

•c. 

2.2 
1.5 
2.2 
3.3 
4.4 
5.6 
6.6 
6.4 

p.et. 
82 
89 
94 
89 
84 
71 
57 
57 

WBW. 

W. 
WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

meterM. 

526 

1,065 

1,814 

2,200 

1,806 

1,205 

099 

526 

mm. 

709.0 

662.9 

602.5 

572.4 

602.5 

642.9 

667.8 

707.8 

p.et. 
82 

WBW. 

BW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

m.pL«. 

6.7 

9:22  a.m... 

10:43  a.  m. . . 

11:18  a.m... 

11:39  a.m... 

11:51a.m... 

11.58  a.m... 

57 

8.0 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,000  m.;  ftt  nuLximum 
altitude,  3,500  m. 

Nb.  moving  from  the  west-south  west  covered  the  sky  at  the  beginning.  By  10:10 
a.  m.  these  had  been  succeeded  by  st.-cu.  and  st.  moving  from  the  west-northwest. 
Only  st.-cu.,  covering  5/10  of  the  sky,  after  11  a.  m.  Light  rain  fell  until  8  a.  m.,  snow 
until  8:50,  and  light  rain  again  until  9:25  and  from  10K)1  to  10K)5  a.  m.  The  head  kite 
was  hidden  by  clouds  at  intervals  from  9:45  to  11:36  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Lake  region  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  was  high 
over  the  western  Gulf. 

[April  5, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour.           . , 
Air 

Air 

tem- 
pera> 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

\ 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

titfe. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wfald. 

pres- 
sure. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity 

Height. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

mm. 
l:14p.m....i    716.3 
1:30p.m....;    716.3 
2:29  p.m....     716.2 
3:06  p.m....     716.0 
3:28  p.m....     715.9 
3:40  p.m....     715.9 
5:30p.m....l    715.5 
6.-26p.m....     715.5 

6:36  p.  m 715.5 

6:45  p. ^....,    715.5 
6'.54p.m 715.5 

•c. 

15.3 
15.7 
17.8 
19.2 
20.3 
19.4 
19.1 
17.7 
17.4 
17.4 
17.3 

p.ct. 
46 
45 

41 
41 
38 
38 
42 
46 
46 
45 
46 

BE. 

BE. 

BE. 

BE. 

BE. 

BE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

m.p.t. 
4.9 
5.4 
5.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
7.2 
6.3 

meters. 
526 
772 
1,317 
2,124 
3,534 
3,812 
2,800 
1.782 

mm. 
716.3 
606.1 
653.2 
593.4 
500.1 
482.6 
546.9 
617.8 
650.3 
688.6 
715.5 

•c. 

15.3 
19.4 
15.6 

p.et. 
46 

BE. 

BBW. 

BW. 

BW, 

W. 

w. 
w. 

BW. 
WBW. 

B. 
EBB. 

m.  p.  9. 

4.9 

9.6 

2.2 

-1.1 

5.9 
13.4 
17.8 
19.6 
17.3 

7.2       1,348 
6.7          857 

6.7 

526 

46 

6.7 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,200  m.  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  until  3:40  p.  m.,  when  a  few  ci.~st.  moving  from  the  west 
appeared.    The  clouds  increased  to  4/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Florida  and  souUiem  New  England.  A  trough  of  low  pres- 
sure extended  from  Wisconsin  southwestward. 
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RESULTS  OF  ETTB  FLIGHTS. 
[April  6, 1000.) 


On  ICoont  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  abort  sea. 

Hoar. 

Air 
pree- 
sore. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive ba- 
mldlty. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

WtauL 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

9^a.m... 
10H)0a.m... 

mill. 

n8.i 
n7.8 

717.6 
717.3 
717.2 
716.7 
716.4 
716.0 
716.7 
716.8 
716.8 
716.0 
716.1 
716.0 

•c. 

20.0 
20.9 
21.1 
22.3 
23.4 
24.4 
24.6 
24.8 
24.0 
24.6 
24.2 
23.3 
17.7 
16.7 

p.e(. 
28 
80 
42 
38 
38 
85 
86 
88 
87 
38 
43 
48 
86 
08 

saw. 

saw. 

saw. 

a. 

SSE. 

a. 
s. 

'm.p.9. 

6.3 
4.6 
4.6 
7.6 
6.7 
R.5 

ntttrs. 

626 
1,044 
1,363 
1,814 
2,106 
3,168 
3,438 
4,431 
3,880 
3,767 
2,697 
1,716 
1,116 

620 

mm. 

718.1 

676.2 

661.6 

617.1 

606.2 

624.6 

607.2 

447.2 

480.1 

486.7 

663.0 

622.6 

6G6.3 

716.0 

•c. 

20.0 

17.6 

14.7 

11.6 

10.1 

3.4 

1.8 

—7.4 

-0.9 

-2.2 

2.8 

7.6 

11.6 

16.7 

p.ct. 
28 

BBW. 

S8W. 

SW. 

SW. 

sw. 

WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

SW. 

BW. 

SW. 

W. 

WNW. 

fii.p.f 

1 

11:16  a.m... 

12:10  p.m... 
12:38  p.m... 

1:00  p.m... 

1:20  p.m... 

1:64  p.m... 

2:84  p.m... 

2:67  p.m... 

8:a0'p.m... 

8:61p.m... 

4:04  p.m... 

4:16  p.m... 

S.             8.6 
S.              6.7 

S. 
B. 

WNW. 
WNW. 

8.6 
4.6 
4.9 
11.6 
2.7 

08 

2.7 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7,000  m.  at  maTimuin 
altitude. 

Ci.-«t.  covered  from  SflO  to  8/10  of  the  sky  until  2:45  p.  m.,  when  it  gave  place 
to  a.-st.,  closely  followed  by  st.,  all  moving  from  the  west.  Light  haze  prevailed. 
A  solar  halo  was  visible  at  intervals  until  2:30  p.  m.  A  thunderstorm,  approaching 
from  the  west,  was  heard  first  at  2:50,  last  at  4 :30  p.  m.  After  3:45  p.  m.  the  wire  was 
heavily  charged  with  electricity. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  the  south  Athmtic  coast.  A  low  was  central  over 
eastern  Kansas. 

[April  7, 1900.] 


Roar, 


On  ICoont  Weather,  Va.,  620  meters. 


At  different  heights  above 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


7:86 

7:41 

8:06 

8:40 

8U» 

0:27 

9:65 

10:14 

10:381 

10:49 

11H)1 


m... 

m... 

m...] 

m...^ 

m..., 

m... 

m...; 

m...i 
m... 
m... 
m... 


min. 

712.1 

712.0 

712.0 

712.0 

712.0 

712.0 

712.0 

711.9 

711.8 

711.7 

71L7 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


Rela- 


Wfaid. 


•C. 
18.7 
18.7 
18.9 
18.2 
18.6 
19.8 
20.0 
20.4 
21.2 
21.0 
2L8 


uve  hu- 

midity. 

Direc- 

tion. 

p.et. 

48 

SW. 

48 

SW. 

46 

SW. 

48 

SW. 

49 

SW. 

47 

SW. 

46 

WSW. 

46 

WSW. 

46 

WSW. 

45 

WSW. 

46 

w. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  8. 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
5.8 
5.4 
7.6 
8.6 
8.5 
8.0 
8.0 


Air 

Height 

pres- 

sure. 

meUri. 

mm. 

626 

712.1 

999 

673.9 

1,661 

623.2 

2,040 

595.4 

2,602 

549.9 

2,996 

530.2 

1,975 

599.8 

1,428 

640.3 

1,266 

653.6 

911 

680.6 

526 

711.7 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 
18.7 
16.8 
12.7 
10.0 
4.9 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


a. 
48 


Wfaid. 


Dbeo- 
tlon. 


SW. 

SW. 

SW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 


3.0  I I  WSW. 


7.0 
10.5 
12.6 
16.0 
21.3 


46 


WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


in.  p.  9. 
6.7 


8.0 


Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,000  m.  at  maTimum 
altitude. 

4/10  to  9/10  8t.  moving  from  the  west-southwest.  About  2/10  a.-et.  from  the  west- 
southwest  after  8:10  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  upper  Michigan  and  high  over  Florida  and  Montana. 
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BTTLLETIN  OF  MOUKT  WEATHER  OBSEBVATOBY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIQHT8. 
[April  6, 1900.] 


Hour. 


On  MoQiit  Wcftthcr,  VtL,  520  metflis. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


12:50  p.  m.. 
1:16  p.  m. . 
1:49  p.m.. 
2:20  p.  m.. 


719.7 
719.7 
719.0 
719.2 


Air 
tern- 
pera* 
tore. 


At  diflereQt  hdfhti  above 


8:47 
4:15 
4:29 
4:44 
5:15 
5:57 
0:17 
0:24 
0:36 
6:44 


p. 
P- 
P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


.    718.2 

718.1 

718.1 

718.0 

717.8 

717.5 

717.4 

717.3 

717.3 

717.2 

•c. 

11.3 
1L4 
12.0 
12.2 


11.8 

11.1 

11.1 

11.1 

10.7 

9.6 

9.4 

9.4 

9.8 

9.2 


Wind. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 

midity. 

Direo- 

Veloo- 

tion. 

liy. 

p.€t. 
27 

WNW. 

«.|.;. 

20 

WNW. 

7.2 

28 

WNW. 

6.3 

27 

WNW. 

6.8 

36 

8W. 

5.8 

89 

8SW. 

4.5 

88 

8. 

6.3 

80 

saw. 

6.7 

88 

8. 

6.3 

43 

8. 

6.3 

46 

S. 

6.3 

44 

8. 

7.2 

44 

8. 

6.3 

40 

S8W. 

6.7 

Height 


melen. 

526 

783 

1,084 

526 


626 

874 

1,231 

1,719 

1,954 

2.388 

1,947 

1,461 

784 

526 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


719.7 
697.7 
672.8 
719.2 


718.2 
688.7 
669.3 
020.0 
001  9 
509.0 
001.9 
039.8 
605.4 
717.2 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

1L3 
8.0 
5.9 

12.2 


11.8 

7.6 

4.7 

-.0.7 

-4.3 

-8.8 

-4.0 

0.8 

7.0 

9.2 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


Wind. 


p.c(. 
27 


27 


40 


Direc- 
tion. 


WNW, 

W. 
WSW. 
WNW. 


8W. 
88W. 
SW. 
8W. 
SW. 
8W. 
8W. 

ssw. 
ssw. 
ssw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


fll.«.f. 
8.9 


5.8 


5.8 


6.7 


First  flight:  Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,200  m . 
at  the  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  stratus  clouds,  moving  from  the  west-northwest. 

Second  flight:  Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,000  m. ; 
at  the  maximum  altitude,  3,900  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  stratus  clouds,  moving  from  the  west. 

At  8  a.  m.  an  area  of  low  pressure  was  moving  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and 
an  extensive  high  was  central  over  Colorado,  its  influence  extending  to  the  middle 
Atlantic  coast. 

[April  9. 1909.] 


On  ICount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  dUTerent  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:52  a.m... 
9:01  a.  m... 

fRfll. 

713.5 
713.4 
713.0 
713.5 
713.3 
713.0 
712.0 
712.7 
712.9 
713.3 
713.2 
713.1 

•c. 

0.9 
1.1 
0.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.3 
2.2 
3.2 
3.3 
2.2 
8.2 
2.0 

p.ct. 
49 
42 

WNW. 
WNW. 

m.p.i. 

n.o 

14.8 
13.4 
13.0 
15.2 
15.0 
10.1 
17.4 
14.8 
13.0 
14.3 
14.3 

526 
891 
1.577 
2,183 
2,454 
2,010 
3,281 
3,113 
2,593 
1,432 
1,038 
520 

fnm. 

713.5 

081.5 

023.6 

570.4 

550.2 

544.1 

498.6 

510.4 

•c. 

0.9 
-  4.1 
-11.9 
-10.7 
-18.8 
-14,8 
-19.5 
-21.0 

p.ct. 
49 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

W. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

m.p.a. 
17.0 

9:29  a.  m... 

40    WNW. 

40  WNW. 
35  1  WNW. 
45  '  WNW. 

41  1  WNW. 

......... 



9:45  a.  m... 

«*•••• 

10:13  a.  m... 

10:39  a.  m... 



11:49  a.  m... 

12:04  p.  m.. 
12:50  p.m.. 

1:57  p.m.. 

2:17  p.  m.. 

2:37  p.m.. 

47 
35 
41 
81 
33 

WNW. 

W. 
WNW. 

W. 

w. 

540.8   —W-Q 



636.1 
069.0 
713.1 

-  9.1 

-4.2 

2.6 

33 

14.3 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  sur^e,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,400  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  6,600  m. 

St.-cu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest  decreased  from  5/10  at  the  beginning  to  2/10 
at  11 :15  a.  m.  and  increased  to  7/10  at  the  end.  Passing  clouds  obscured  the  head  kite 
at  intervals  from  9:35  a.  m.  to  12:44  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  aduthem  New  York.  Centers  of  high  pressure  lay 
over  South  Dakota  and  over  Texas. 
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RESULTS  OF  EITB  FLIGHTS. 
[April  10, 1900.) 


Hour. 


8:45  a.m.. 

8:50  a.m.. 

9:10  a.m.. 
10:12  a.m.. 
10:37  a.  m.. 
11:14  a.m.. 
11:53  a.m.. 
12:10  p.m.. 
12.-25  p.  m.. 
12:37  p.m.. 
12:52  p.  m.. 


On  ICoont  Weathtf,  Va.,  526 


Air 
prca> 
sure. 


mm, 

718.1 

718.8 

718.4 

718.9 

719.1 

719.6 

720.0 

720.2 

720.3 

720.4 

720. 5 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

-8.9 
-3.9 
-3.9 
-8.4 
-2.3 
-1.6 
-1.2 
-1.3 

1.2 
-1.8 

0.7 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.c(. 
68 
68 
63 
75 
68 
54 
52 
52 
52 
53 
49 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


Veloo- 

uy. 


WNW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 


m, 


U 

9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
11.6 
13.9 
13.4 
13.9 
14.3 
14.3 
18.9 


At  different  hei^ti  alMrve 


Height. 

Air 
pres^ 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

son. 

mtten. 

mm. 

•a 

526 

718.1 

-  3.9 

900 

684.8 

-  8.8 

1,264 

653.2 

-12.4 

2,004 

502.8 

-19.8 

2,489 

556.1 

-23.0 

2,924 

526.4 

-24.2 

2,534 

553.9 

-22.8 

2,000 

505.0 

-18.7 

1,471 

637.8 

-15.8 

1,028 

675.9 

-  9.7 

526 

720.5 

-  0.7 

Rela- 
tive ho- 
midity. 


Wind. 


p.et. 


49 


Direc- 
tion. 


WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW, 
WNW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m. 


p.  f. 
9.8 


18.9 


Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7,000  m.;  at  maTimiim 
altitude,  6,000  m. 

3/10  to  8/10  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  northwest.  Light  snow  fell  from  10:17  to  10:30 
and  from  11 :40  until  the  close  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite  wafl  in  the  clouds  at  inter- 
vals from  9:19  to  11:53  a.  m.,  when  it  emerged  from  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  2,534  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

[April  12, 1909.] 


On  ICount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive ho- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dbeo- 
tlon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

DIreo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:18  a.m... 
7:24  a.m... 

726.8 
726.8 
726.9 
727.0 
727.0 
726.9 
726.7 
726.2 
726.0 
724.7 
724.6 
723.8 
723.5 
723.4 

•c. 
-  a8 

-  0.7 

-  0.3 

-  0.3 
1.7 
6.9 
&5 
9.3 
9.4 

13.2 
13.6 
13.2 
13.6 
13.1 

p.et. 
89 
86 
87 
87 
91 
67 
60 
56 
54 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 

8E. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 

m.p.f. 

6.7 
6.7 
7.2 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
6.3 
7.6 
7.2 
6.8 
6.3 

meten. 

526 

867 

1,215 

1,725 

2,154 

2,106 

2,590 

3,341 

2,691 

2,336 

1,617 

1,201 

914 

526 

mm. 
726.8 

■*626.'8' 
594.6 
508.3 
562.8 
512.4 
556.1 
581.4 
634.8 
667.8 

'mi' 

•c. 

-  0.8 
4.1 
4.6 
0.6 

-  0.6 

-  3.1 
3.2 

-  1.5 
2.4 

-  0.5 
1.2 
5.4 
8.3 

13.1 

p.et. 
89 

SE. 
S. 
8SW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 

s. 

SSE. 
SE. 

m.p.f. 
6.7 

7:85  a.  m. .. 

7:53  a.  m... 

8:50  a.  m 

10:25  a.m... 

11:11a.m... 

11:32  a.m... 

11:43  a.m... 

1:59  p.m... 
2:26  p.m... 
2:41p.m... 
2:54  p.m... 
8H)lp.m... 

49 

6.8 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,750  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  6,500  m. 

The  sky  was  nearly  covered  with  ci.-st.,  moving  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flight.  These  had  di8iq)peared  at  12:30  p.  m.,  but  3/10  were  again  preemt  at  the 
end.  A  few  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  south-southwest  at  the  beginning,  increased  to 
8/10  by  8:40  a.  m.  and  decreased  to  3/10  by  the  end.    Solar  halo. 

Pressure  was  high  off  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  a  trough  of  low  pressure  extended 
from  Lake  Superior  southwestward. 
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BULLETIN  OF  M0T7NT  WEATHEB  OBSEBVATOBT. 


REBULTS  OF  KITE  FLiaHTS. 
lApril  U,  1000.) 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va..  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

• 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
persr 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Air 
pres- 
-sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Vdoo- 
Itf. 

1:27  p.m.... 
1:35  p.m.... 

MIA* 

714.5 
7U.3 

•c. 

13.8 
13.9 

p.et. 
100 
100 
100 

BE. 
BE. 
BE. 

fii.p.f.|  metert. 
10.3         52(i 
11.2  1        784 

fliia.  ,      C 
714.5       13.8 
082. 8  1    12.5 

p.ei. 
100 

BE. 

BBE. 

BE. 

m.p.i. 
10.8 

2:10  p.m.... 

713.5 

14.0 

10.7 

526 

713.5 

14.0 

100 

10.7 

One  kite  was  uaed;  lifting  BurCace,  6.4  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  1,000  m.,  at  maximuTn 
altitude. 

Dense  fog  until  1:47  p.  m.  and  light  fog  thereafter.    Light  rain  fell  throughout  the 
flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron  and  high  off  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 

REBULTS  OF  KITE  FLiaHTS. 
[April  14. 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  520  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hoar. 

Air       Am 

Wind. 
Relap 

neight. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

Relar 

Wind. 

pres- 
sure. 

iii>n. 
716  8 
710  8 
716.8 

ICUI- 

pera* 
lure. 

live  hu- 
midity. I  Dtreo- 
1   lion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

^    tlvehu- 

ESS:  ""Wi'y- 

Direo- 
tiou. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1:06  p.  m. . . 
2:32  p.m... 
2:36  p.m... 

•c. 

6.6 
6.2 
6.2 

p.et. 

100     NW. 
100  :   NW. 
100     NW. 

m.p.$. 
80 
89 
0.4 

metert. 

52G 
706 

mm. 
716.8 
093  0 

•c. 

6  6 

4.7 

p.et, 
100 

NW. 
NNW. 

m.p.«. 
8.0 

526 

710.8 

6.2 

*  '  *io6 

NW. 

0.4 

Three  kites  were  uped;  lifting  surface,  18.0  sq.  m.    Wire  out,   1,925  m.;  at  the 
maximum  altitude,  400  m. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron  and  low  pressure  over  North  Carolina. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[April  15. 1909.J 


Hoar. 


9:52  a.  m. 
10:12  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
11:04  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 
12:211  p,m. 
12:34  p.m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


tj'll       Rela- 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


fnm. 
720  3 
720.4 


720 
720 
719 
719  9 
719.9 


•C. 

0.7 

7.0 

83 

R7 

10  3 

10  0 

10  6 


p.et. 
83 
81 
73 
60 
62 
63 
63 


;  WNW. 

WNW. 

I  WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 


i 


VcloO' 
Ity. 


m.  p.t. 
11.6 

7.6 

9  8 
10  3 

8.9 
10.7 

8.9 


At  different  heights  above 


Air 
Height.,   pres* 
sure. 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


meten. 
520 
815 
949 
1,396 
1,084 
807 
526 


mm. 

720  3 

605.4 

C842 

648  3 

673  0 

0909 

719.9 

6.7 
3  2 

10  2 
6  5 
9  9 
6.8 

100 


Wind. 


Rela- 
tive hu- ' 
mldity. 


p.et. 
83 


63 


Direc- 
tion. 


WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

WNW. 

W. 

NW. 

NW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.t. 

n.6 


8.9 


Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,000  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  2,150  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  about  8/10  st.-cu.,  moving  from  the  northwest; 
decreasing  to  about  5/10  by  10:30  a.  m.  and  to  few  by  11:45  a.  m.    Dense  haze. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low  was  central  off  the  southern  New  England  coast,  and  a  moderate 
high  over  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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BS8ULT8  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[April  16, 1909.] 


Hour. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  SM  meters. 


At  different  heights  ftbove 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


11:34 
11:40 
11:50 
1:46 
2:00 
2:25 
3:12 
4:17 
4:57 
5:20 
5:35 
5:46 
5:56 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.  m, 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 


p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


mfn. 
723.7 
723.7 
723.7 

722. 5 
722.4 
722.2 
721.8 
721.6 
721.6 
721.« 
721.6 

721. 6 
721.6 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
lure. 


•O. 

10.8 

11.1 

11.7 

14.9 

15.4 

15  8 

16.6 

15  6 

16.8 

16.3 

15.7 

15.4 

15.8 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.c(. 
62 
63 
62 
53 
62 
62 
46 
53 
53 
53 
56 
56 
56 


Wind. 


Dbeo- 
tion. 


8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
SE. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8E. 
8R. 
8E. 
8E. 
SE. 
8£. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.t. 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
7.2 
6.7 
58 
68 
5.8 
7.2 
5.4 
40 
8.6 


I 


« 

Air 

Heii^t. 

pres- 

sure. 

meten. 

fiiTn. 

520 

723  7 

880 

693.6 

062 

686.9 

1,994 

606.1 

2.661 

5585 

4,273 

4546 

3,944 

474.2 

8,425 

6069 

2,806 

547.5 

1.691 

635.7 

1,3G2 

6538 

916 

689  1 

526 

721.6 

IS^  Itlvehu- 


Wind. 


•C. 

10.8 
8.4 

10.7 

7.1 

2.6 

•10  8 

-  9.1 
■  87 

-  15 
82 
9  4 

11  8 
16.8 


p.et, 
62 


50 


Direc- 
tion. 


SE. 

S8E. 

8. 
W8W. 
WSW. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

sw. 

8. 
SE. 
SE. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


III.  p.  i. 
6.7 


8.6 


Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surbce,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,000  m.,  at  maTimum 
altitude. 

Cloudless  until  12:04  p.  m.  then  a  few  ci.-«t.,  moving  from  the  west.  These  grad- 
ually increased  to  8/10  at  4:25  p.  m.  and  decreased  to  3/10  at  the  close  of  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  low  over 
northern  Texas. 

BBSULTB  OF  ETTB  FLIGHTS. 
[April  17, 1900.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  528  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 

pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
perik 
lure. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

neii^t. 

Air 

Air 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

"""•     ture. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:11a.m... 
7:19  a.  m... 

HI  711. 

72a5 

720.5 

720.6 

730.5 

730.4 

720.3 

720.3 

720.2 

720.1 

720.1 

720.1 

•c. 

17.1 
17.6 
17.6 
17.9 
18.9 
19.5 
20.5 
21.1 
22.3 
22.4 
22.6 

p.d. 
55 
52 

WSW. 
aw. 

m,  p.  $. 

10.3 
9.8 
11.2 
10.7 
8.5 
7.2 
6.7 
7.6 
6.3 
8.5 

meteri. 

526 

918 

1,283 

1.946 

2.465 

2,971 

2,680 

2.023 

1,426 

860 

620 

mm.      •  C 
720. 5      17. 1 

688.3  17.6 

659.4  15.6 
60R.7        7.8 
571.7        4.2 
537.1         0.6 
557.0  !      2.2 
603.4        7.1 
6iH.3  1    12.9 
692.9  .    18.1 

p,et. 
65 

WSW. 

SW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

W. 

W. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

m.  p.  9. 
8.9 

7:37  a.  m... 

53    WSW. 
52  .  WSW. 
50  !  W8W. 

8*06  a.  m... 

8r2fi  ft.  m 

8.50  a.  m... 

48 
44 

40 

WSW. 

w. 

W8W. 

9:24  a.  m... 

0:62  a.  m... 

10  28  a.  m. . . 

88    WSW. 
35      flW. 

•  •  •  •  •     •  • 

10:40  a.  m.  . 

10:44  a.m... 

86 

WSW. 

720.1 

22.6 

36 

8.5 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,000  m. ;  at  maximum 
altitude,  6,930  m. 

A  few  ci.-st.  near  the  horizon  after  7:30  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  was  relatively  low  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
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BUUiETIK  OF  ICOUKT  WEATHEB  OBSEBVATOBY. 


RB8ULT8  or  ETTB  rLIQHTB. 
[April  19, 1000.] 


On  Moimt  WeatlMr,  Va.,  626  meten. 

At  dtflwent  heffhti  abo^e  sea. 

Hour* 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

ttov. 

Rela- 

Wl 

nd. 

Vekw- 
Ity. 

Height. 

- 

m€fcrt. 

626 

926 

1,299 

1,849 

2,581 

1,783 

1,280 

824 

526 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

10 

Air 
tem- 
per*, 
ture. 

•c. 

20.8 
19.2 
16.6 
11.7 
5.5 
10.0 
16.2 
20.2 
26.1 

Wind. 
Rela- 

1 

tive  hu- 
midity. '  Direo- 
tion. 

tiTe  hu- 
midity.   Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo- 

ity. 

7:26  a.m... 
7:36  a.m... 

716.0 
715.0 
715.0 
n4.9 
714.6 
713.7 
713.6 
713.4 
713.3 

•c. 

20.8 
21.0 
21.1 
21.8 
23.4 
25.3 
24.9 
26.1 
26.1 

p.ct. 

40    WSW. 
40    WSW. 
40    WSW. 
42  .  WSW. 

36  SW. 
38      SW. 
38      SW. 

37  8- 

m.  p.  9, 

7.2 
6.7 
7.6 
6.7 
8.0 
6.8 
5.4 
4.9 
4.6 

mm. 

716.0 

682.8 

653.4 

612.6 

660.8 

616.4 

653.4 

689.6 

713.3 

p.et. 

40    WSW. 
WSW. 

m.  p.  9. 
7.2 

7:47  a.m... 

WSW. 

8:14  a.  m... 

WSW. 

9:14  a.m... 

SW. 

11:22  a.  m... 

8SW. 

11:34  a.m..., 

SW. 

11:45  a.  m... 

s. 

11:66  a.m... 

37 

8. 

37        S. 

1 

4.6 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  sur&ce,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,600  m. ;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  5,300  m. 

A  few  ci.-flt.  moving  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  had  increased  to  3/10  by  the  end 
of  the  flight.   A  few  cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  just  as  the  flight  ended. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  western  New  York  and  high  pressure  over  the  south 
Atlantic  coast. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLI0HT8. 
[April  20, 1909.] 


On  ICount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 
4.7 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height 

m9ter9. 

626 

944 

1,160 

1,229 

626 

1 
Air    L^ 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

pres- 
sure. 

nm. 
713.2 
677.4 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Dbeo- 
tion. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

1:30p.m.... 

1:51  p.  m 

2:04  p.  m 

2:]8p.m 

2:24  p.  m 

713.2 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 

p.et, 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

E8E. 

ESE. 

ESE. 

E. 

N. 

m.  p.  *. 

6.3 
7.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.0 

•0. 
4.8 

4.3 

p.et. 
100 

ESE. 
ESE. 

SE. 

SE. 

N. 

m.  p.  f . 

6.3 

660.2        7.1 
654.7  >      6.2 

713.2 

4.7 

100 

4.0 

Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  1,200  m.,  at  maTJmum 
altitude. 
Light  rain  and  dense  fog. 
Pressure  was  high  over  Ontario.    Low  pressure  was  central  over  eastern  Kentucky. 


UPFEB  AIB  DATA. 

BEBULTB  OF  KTTB  FLIQHT6. 
[April  21»  1909.] 
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On  Mount  Weather,  VtL,  626  meters. 

At  diiteent  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem* 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1:06  p.  m 

1:14  p.m.... 
l:17p.ni.... 

fnm. 
715.8 
715.8 
715.8 

•c. 

6.1 
6.1 
6.2 

p.et. 
100 
100 
100 

ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

m.p.f. 

8.9 

10.3 

10.7 

ntttn* 
526 
921 
626 

mm. 
715.8 
682.2 
716.8 

•c. 

6.1 
4.2 
6.2 

p,et. 
100 

ESE. 

SE. 

ESE. 

m.  p.  t. 

&9 

100 

10.7 

One  kite  was  used ;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.    Wireout,  500  m. ,  at  maTJimim  altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog. 

A  high  was  central  over  New  Brunswick  and  a  low  over  Illinois. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIOHTB. 
[April  22, 1900.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  620  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 

lure. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:13  a.  m — 
7:38  a.m... . 

ffitn. 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 
711.9 

•c. 

12.0 
12.3 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.7 

p.et, 
95 
88 
86 
85 
84 
82 
81 
79 
80 

WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

m.  p.  i. 

6.4 
6.3 
7.6 
6.7 
7.2 
7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

meten. 

626 

828 

1,605 

1,737 

1,964 

1,737 

1,421 

801 

620 

mm. 
711.9 
686.8 
633.4 
615.9 
509.2 
616.9 
639.7 
689.0 
711.9 

•c. 

12.0 

12.0 

9.4 

6.6 

8.6 

9.0 

9.9 

11.6 

12.7 

p,€t, 

96 

WNW. 
WNW. 

sw. 

sw. 
wsw. 
wsw. 
wsw. 

WNW. 
WNW. 

m.p.t. 
6.4 

7:63  a.m.... 

8KI3a.m.... 

8:13  a.m.... 

8:27  a.m.... 

8:38  a.m.... 

8:43  a.  m. . . . 

8:40  a.  m 

80 

6.7 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,000  m. ;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  1,940  m. 

Light  fog  dissipated  at  7  a.  m.,  but  remained  in  adjacent  valleys  until  about  8  a.  m. 
1/10  to  3/10  st.-cu.,  moving  from  the  northwest  during  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  low  pressure  occupied  the  Lake  region.  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  Eng- 
land States.    Pressure  was  moderately  high  over  the  Southern  States. 
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BULLBTIK  OF  MOUNT  WEATHEB  OBSEBVATOBT. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[April  33,1009.] 


On  ICoant  Weathor,  VtL,  (26  metan.    | 


At  dlflffoit  heigbts  alxrve  set. 


Hour. 


1:35  p.m.. 
1:51p.m.. 
2:00  p.m.. 
2:14p.m.. 
2:31p.m.. 
2:.Vp.m.. 
3:15  p.m.. 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


P 


et. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

94 

94 

83 


Wind. 

Direc- 

1 
Veloo- 

tion. 

uy.   , 

m.  p.  9. 

NNW. 

%,4 

NW. 

8.0 

NNW. 

7.2 

NW. 

8.0 

NW. 

7.6 

NW. 

7.2 

NW. 

8.5 

Height. 


Wind. 


fatten. 

526 
915 
1,104 
1,702 
2,306 
2,519 
526 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. >  Direc- 
tion. 


firni. 
714.4 
680.8 
664.9 
617.2 
572.2 
556.9 
714.1 


c. 

3.4 
0.1 

p.d, 
100 

NNW. 

N. 

0  1 

NNW. 

1.0 



WNW. 

?  0 

W.     ! 

3.3 

W. 

5.7 

83 

NW. 

Vdoo- 
ity. 


111.  p.  9. 

9.4 


8.5 


Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,000  m.;  at  maximiiin 
altitude,  3,670  m. 

Light  mist  until  2:06,  and  light  fog  until  2:30  p.  m.  The  8t.  cover,  moving  from  the 
northwest,  began  to  break  at  3  p.  m. 

Centers  of  low  pressure  lay  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  eastern  Virginia,  and 
western  North  Carolina.    A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  Minnesota  to  Texas. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIOnTS. 
[April  24, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meten. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
tiiro. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

1 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Whid. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo-  ! 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

7:Lla.m... 
7:18  ft.  m... 

722.0 
722.1 
722.3 
722.3 
722.5 
722.6 
723.0 
723.0 
723.2 
723.2 
723.2 
723.3 
723.3 
723.4 

•c. 

1.8 
1.8 
2.5 
2.2 
2.8 
3.1 
4.0 
4.8 
5.4 
5.3 
5.6 

ai 

6.3 
6.4 

p.d. 
58 
58 
53 
54 
51 
53 
50 
50 
47 
47 
47 
46 
44 
44 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

m.p.a. 
6.7 
7.2 
8.0 
8.0 
8.5 
&0 
7.2 
7.2 
&0 
7.2 
7.2 
&0 
7.6 
7.6 

mdera. 

526 

789 

1,319 

1,508 

2,036 

2,178 

2,506 

2,875 

2,313 

■2,113 

2,002 

1,592 

781 

526 

mm. 

722.0 

698.8 

653.7 

638.3 

597.2 

586.7 

563.1 

536.9 

578.5 

593.3 

601.6 

633.8 

701.0 

723.4 

•c. 

1.8 
-1.2 
-6.1 
-2.6 
-5.2 
-4.4 
-6.4 
-8.1 
-6.1 
-3.7 
-5.0 
-2.3 
2.2 
6.4 

p,et. 
58 

NW. 

NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

N. 

N. 

NNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

m,p.9. 
6.7 

7:42  a.m. .. 

7:48  a.m... 

8:10  a.m. .. 

8:24  a.  m. . . 

9:24  a.m... 

9:40  a.m... 

10:16  a.  m. . . 

10:26  a.m... 

10:29  a.ra. .. 

10:38  a.m... 

10:50  a.  m... 

11:02  a.m... 

44 

7.6 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  6,300  m.-;  at  maximum 
altitude,  5,000  m. 
The  sky  was  cloudless. 
High  prensure  was  central  over  Indiana  and  low  over  New  Brunswick. 


T7PFEB  AIB  DATA. 
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RBBULT8  or  KITE  FLZ0HT8. 
[April  26, 1900.] 


On  Momit  W«ather,  Va.,  620  meten. 

At  dUbrant  Ikftlgfati  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

HelKht. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dlreo- 
Uon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dlreo- 
Uon. 

NW. 
NW. 

NW. 
NNW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:17  a.m... 
7:26  a.m... 

mm. 

7ia8 
7ia8 
7ia8 
7ia8 
7iao 
7iae 

714.2 
714.3 
714.3 
714.3 
714.4 
714.4 
714.4 

•c. 

las 

ia4 

ia4 

ia8 

ia7 

ia3' 

11.7 
11.9 
11.9 
12.2 
12.2 
12.7 
12.8 

p,€t, 
79 
79 
79 
79 
78 
69 
47 
45 
43 
43 
42 
40 
40 

NW. 
NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

m.p.9. 

a5 
a5 
ao 
ao 

12.1 

ia4 

0.8 

ia7 
ao 

9.8 
11.2 

ia7 

9.4 

meters. 

526 

942 

1,272 

1,828 

2,363 

2,672 

3,481 

2,968 

2,376 

1,731 

1,396 

896 

526 

mm. 

7ia8 

67a  9 
662.0 
609.8 
570.4 
64a5 
404.8 
62a  8 
67a  4 
617.6 
643.4 
68a4 
714.4 

•a 

ia3 

7.3 
4.8 

a9 
a  3 

-  a4 

-  ai 

-  ao 
1.1 

4.9 

a7 
ai 

12.8 

79 

m.i>.«. 

a5 

7:42  a.  m. . . 

7:65  a.m... 

8:26  a.  m. . . 

8:41  a.  m. . . 

9:35  a.  m^. 
9:52  a.  mTT. 

10:02  a.  m. . . 

10:12  a.m... 
10:22  a.  m. . . 

10:36  a.m... 

10:41  a.  m. . . 

40 

9.4 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,360  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  6,100  m. 

At  the  beginniDg  4/10  a.-st.  moving  from  the  west  and  2/10  st.-cu.  moving  from  the 
northwest.  The  clouds  gradually  decreased  in  amount  and  had  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  the  flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  oS  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  pressure  was  high  over  the 
lower  Lakes. 

BE8T7LT8  OF  EITB  FLIGHTS. 
[Aprfl  27, 1900.] 


On  ICount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air- 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

6:66  a.m... 
7:06  a.  m. . . 

mm. 

7ia8 
7ia8 
7ia8 
71a  8 
7ia8 
7ia4 
7iai 

714-9 
714.4 
714.2 
714-2 
714.0 

•c. 

4.6 
4.7 
4.9 

ai 
as 
a9 
a7 
as 
las 

11.0 

lao 
las 

p.  d. 
87 
86 
86 
86 
86 
83 
75 
70 
62 
68 
67 
65 

BE. 

8E. 
8E. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
8E. 

m.p.9. 

'  ao 
ao 
a  6 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 

10.3 
10.3 

a5 
ao 
a6 

meters. 

626 

022 

1,282 

1,631 

2,002 

2,723 

3,145 

2,441 

1,870 

1,185 

962 

526 

mm. 

71a  8 

682.1 
653.0 
62a  1 
59a  9 
54a7 
5ia2 
56a4 
60a8 

•c. 

4.6 
a  7 
ao 
a4 
a3 
-  a4 

-  4.7 

a  4 

3.A 

p.  et. 
87 

BE. 

8. 

8. 
BBW. 
8W. 
BW. 
BW. 
BW. 
BW. 

8. 

8. 
BE. 

m.p.f. 

ao 

7:17  a.m... 

7:28  a.  m. . . 

7:47  a.m... 

8:41  a.  m. . . 

9:46  am... 

10:17  a.m... 

11:14  a.m... 

11:36  a.m... 

65a  5  ■      9.0 

11:43  a.m... 

677.6 
714.0 

ao 
las 

11:55  a.m... 

65 

a5 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  siuface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,700  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude,  5,300  m. 

3/10  to  8/10  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  southwest.  Low  st.  from  the  southeast  until 
10:45  at  an  altitude  of  about  100  meters.  The  head  kite  entered  the  upper  clouds  at 
S'J5S  and  at  9*.30  a.  m.  for  short  intervals. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Huron  and  high  off  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 
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BUUiETIK  OF  MOUNT  WEATHEB  0B8EBVAX0BY. 


BSBT7LTS  OF  KITE  FLI0HT8. 
[AprU  28,  U09.] 


1 

On  Vooiit  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

1.7 
1.4 
1.8 
2.8 
8.8 
3.7 
6.1 
6.7 
6.1 
6.7 
7.1 
6.7 
7.8 
7.8 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

nuUri. 

626 

1,076 

1,346 

1,766 

2,672 

2,988 

3,417 

2.899 

2,454 

2,216 

1,621 

1,349 

894 

626 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tern- 

tuie. 

•c. 

1.7 

-4.0 

1.0 

2.2 

0.0 

-3.1 

-6.6 

-2.7 

0.1 

-1.1 

2.0 

-1.9 

8.2 

7.8 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dlreo- 
Uon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:19  a.  m... 
7:31  ft.  m... 

716.8 
717.0 
717.2 
717.8 
718.2 
718.3 
718.6 
718.7 
718.8 
718.9 
719.0 
719.0 
719.1 
719.1 

p.  a. 

69 
69 
62 
46 
44 
44 
40 
38 
36 
37 
37 
37 
86 
37 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

m.0.«. 

a.  6 

12.1 

12.6 

8.9 

8.9 

10.7 

9.8 

10.7 

12.1 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

9.8 

8.0 

mm. 

716.8 

669.3 

647.2 

616.0 

666.9 

628.4 

600.9 

635.0 

666.0 

683.1 

627.9 

649.4 

687.6 

719.1 

p.et. 
69 

NW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW.- 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

m,p.9, 
11.6 

7:44  a.m... 

8:29  a.  m... 

9:03  a.  m... 

9:13  a.  m... 

9:53  a.  m.. . 

10:18  a.m... 

10:48  a.  m 

11:06  a.  m... 

11:26  a.  m... 



11:30  a.  m... 

11:46  a.  m... 

11-64  a.  m... 

37 

&0 

Four  kites  were  ueed;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,500  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  5,800  m. 

A  few  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  northwest  until  8:12  a.  m.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
from  8:12  until  11:54  a.  m.,  when  a  few  ci.  appeared  on  the  northwest  horizon. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  with 
secondary  depressions  off  the  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  coasts. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIOHTS. 
[April  29, 1909.] 


On  Meant  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tom- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

3.7 
3.9 
4.4 
4.2 
5.3 
5.9 
5.0 
5.2 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

6:65  a.  m 

7i05  a.  m. . . . 

fflM. 

719.5 
719. 6 
719.5 
719.4 
719.4 
719.3 
719.3 
719.8 

73 
72 

SE. 

SE. 
8E. 

m.p.9. 
10.3 
10.7 
13.0 
11.6 
10.7 
10.7 
11.2 
10.8 

meUrt. 

526 

890 

1,380 

1,966 

1,625 

1,185 

888 

626 

mm. 

719.6 

688.0 

647.7 

602.8 

628.4 

663.2 

688.0 

719.3 

•c. 

3.7 
1.9 
6.0 
4.2 
6.0 
3.1 
1.7 
6.2 

p.et. 
74 

SE. 
8SE. 

S. 
SSW. 

S. 

8SE. 

SSE. 

SE. 

ni.p.f. 
10.8 

7:25  a.  m..... 

7:39  a.  m.... 

72  1    8E. 

68  1    SE. 
66  1    SE. 

69  SE. 

8:19  a.  m 

8:38  a.  m.... 

<•••• 

9:03  a.  m.... 

9:11a.m.... 

69 

SE. 

60 

10.8 

Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8,000  m.,  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude. 

About  6/10  st.-cu.,  moving  from  the  west  until  8'.30  a.  m.  At  a  lower  elevation 
there  were  other  st.-cu.  clouds,  which  were  moving  from  the  southwest.  The  latter 
were  scattering  at  first,  amounting  to  from  2/10  to  4/10,  but  rapidly  increased  at  about 
8:30  a.  m.,  entirely  covering  the  sky  by  8.45  a.  m. 

A  low  of  great  intensity  and  extent  was  central  over  Kansas,  its  influence  being  felt 
over  practically  the  entire  country.    Pressure  was  high  along  the  Atlantic  coast* 


UPPEB  AIB  DAXA. 

RS8T7LT8  OF  KITS  FLIQHT8. 
[Aprfl80,l90».] 


«». 


Oa  ICoant  WeatlMr,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  dlflerant  beii^ti  above  lea. 

Hoot. 

Air 
pree- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pree- 
soie. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dlreo- 
tlon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Diieo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:33  a.m.... 
8:42  a.  iiL... 

mm. 

709.4 

709.4 

709.4 

700.5 

700.6 

709.6 

•c. 

10.9 
U.I 
U.4 
12.8 
9.0 
11.1 

p,et. 
95 
04 
93 
89 
92 
95 

88W. 
SSW. 
88W. 

W. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

m.p.«. 
5.8 
6.7 
6.3 
9.8 
10.8 
12.1 

nutert. 

526 

940 

1,527 

1,758 

2,086 

526 

tnvUm 

709.4 

674.6 

629.8 

612.7 

589.3 

709.6 

•c. 

10.9 
13.2 
13.2 
11.6 
7.2 
U.I 

p.€t, 
95 

88W. 

8W. 

W8W. 

W8W. 

W. 
WNW. 

m.p.<. 
6.8 

8:50  a.  xn.... 

OrOA  ^  m... . 

9:20  a.  m.... 

9:27  a.m.... 

95 

12.1 

Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8,500  m.,  at  maTimuin 
altitude. 

About  4/10  a.-8t.  moving  from  the  west  until  8:50  a.  m.  From  5/10  to  10/10  st. 
from  the  west  throughout  the  flight.  Light  rain  fell  after  8:46  a.  m.  The  head  kite 
entered  the  clouds  at  8:59  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Michigan  and  high  over  New  Brunswick. 

RE8nLT8  OF  SITE  FUOHT8. 
[May  1, 1909.] 


On  ICount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meten. 

At  dlffleient  heists  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela^ 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Heiglit 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dlrsc- 
Ucn. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:59  a.m... 
9:22a.  m... 

mm. 

702.2 

702.6 

702.8 

702.9 

703.1 

703.2 

708.3 

/08.2 

703.3 

708.5 

708.6 

•c. 

15.2 
10.8 
10.0 
9.5 
9.3 
9.2 
9.3 
8.5 
8.4 
8.4 
7.8 

p,et. 
96 
85 
82 
78 
78 
77 
81 
82 
82 
82 
88 

88W. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

m.p.«. 
6.7 
9.8 
11.6 
15.2 
14.8 
17.4 
16.1 
14.8 
16.1 
18.  S 

2ai 

meieri. 

826 

808 

871 

1,AV4 

2,201 

2,475 

1,454 

954 

803 

83^ 

526 

702.2 
679.2 
674.2 
612.3 
574.6 
555.6 
629.0 
667.6 
672.6 
677.5 
703.6 

•a 

15.2 
8.4 

ia7 

8.9 
6.6 
4.6 
9.6 
12.6 
8.7 
5.1 
7.8 

p.et. 
96 

8SW. 
NW. 
WNW. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 
W. 

w. 

WNW. 

NW. 
NW. 

m.p.«. 

6.7 

0:37a.  m... 

9:56  a.  m... 

10:12  a.  m... 

10:23  a.  m... 

10:37  a.  m... 

10:55a.  m... 

11:08  a.  m... 

11:21  a.  m... 

11:26  a.  m... 

88 

20.1 

Three  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq .  m.  Wire  out,  3,500  m. ,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

Dense  st.  moving  generally  from  the  west-southwest  covered  the  sky.  Distant 
thunder  was  heard  at  9K)4  a.  m.  Rain  fell  from  9:27  to  10:15,  and  from  10:51  to  11:35 
a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  obscured  by  clouds  from  9:10  to  9:16,  and  at  intervals  from 
9:49  to  10:35  a.m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Superior,  and  a  second  depression  lay  over  this  station. 
Pressure  was  high  over  Texas  and  relatively  high  over  New  Brunswick. 
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BXTLLETIir  OF  MOTJITT  WEATHEB  OBSEBVAXOBT. 


RESULTS  or  KITE  TU0HT8. 
(May  t,  1009.] 


On  Moont  Weather,  Va.,  636  meten. 

At  dlflerent  heights  abo^  tea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pre»- 
svm. 

/;Jr       Rela- 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
prea- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

tem> 
pera- 
ture. 

tlve  hu- 
midity. 

DIreo- 
Uon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo- 

ity. 

7:19  a.  m... 
7:26  a.  m... 

mm.       *C. 

718.2.      7.7 
718.2  1      7.9 
718.2        8.6 
718.0        9.1 
717.9        0-3 

p.  It. 

84 
33 
33 
31 
33 
83 
81 
28 
29 
2S 
25 
26 

SSE. 
SSE. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8- 

8. 
BE. 

m.p-«. 
4.9 
6.4 

6.8 
6.3 
6.7 
8.0 
7.6 
8.9 
8.9 
0.8 
0.8 
9.8 

626 
880 

mm. 

718.2 

G87.4 

•c. 

7.7 

8.1 

6.6 

1.4 

-1.2 

-6.1 

-2.1 

0.6 

4.4 

8.8 

12.8 

19.8 

p.et. 
84 

SSE. 
SSE. 
SSW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SSW. 

8. 

88E. 

8E. 

m.p  f. 
4.9. 

7:43  a.  m... 

1,261       fl£7.6 

8:17  a.  m. 

1.846 
2.222 
2,792 
2,448 
2,022 

1,162 
864 
626 

641.1 
582.9 
642.4 
667.2 
a»7.8 
628.8 
664.2 
C87.4 
71&0 

8:31  a.  m... 

9:05  a.  m... 

717.7 
716.9 
716.3 
716.9 

9.0 
14.1 
15.8 

IJLA 

10:47  a.  m.. 

11:36  a.  m... 

11:50  a.  m.. 

12:24  p.m... 

12:40  p.m... 

1:00  p.m... 

716.5      is-« 

716.3 
716.0 

16.7 
16.8 

26 

9.8 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,500  m. ;  at  the  nuud- 
mum  altitude,  6,250  m. 

At  the  beginning  a  few  ci.-st.  and  a  few  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  southwest.  The 
higher  clouds  increased  to  4A0  by  8:53  a.  m.,  and  decreased  to  a  few  by  the  end  of  the 
flight.  The  lower  clouds  disappeared  by  8:17  a.  m.,  but  began  to  form  again  at  10:29 
a.  m.,  and  increased  to  3/10  by  the  end. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  the  upper  Lakes  and  pressure  was  high  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  coast. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  4, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meten. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 

pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1    mm. 
4:31p.m....'    712.8 
•I:l9p.  m 712.6 

•C.        p.et. 
13.8            33 
13.fi               28 

SSE. 
SSE. 

m.p.f. 

4.6 
3.1 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
3.6 
3.1 
2.7 
8.1 
2.7 
2.7 

meters. 
526 
912 
1,414 
1,803 
2,391 
2,8:<8 

2,526 

1,856 

1,343 

864 

826 

mm. 

712.8 
6?0.6 
640.3 
610.2 
666.9 
6:i).  6 
667.0 
605.0 
645.3 
683.9 
712.1 

•c. 

13.8 

9.8 

6.5 

1.8 

-4.0 

-6.6 

—5.6 

0.2 

4.9 

0.1 

13.0 

p.et, 
83 

SSE. 

S. 
SSW. 
SSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

m.p.«. 
4.6 

6:02p.m....     712.5  1    1.^3  '           29;    SSE. 
5:25p.m....,    712.4:     13.3             30,    SSE. 
5:40p.  m....i    712.4:    13.3.          30  i      8. 

6:01  p.m.... 
6:20  p.m.... 
6:40  D.  m.... 

712.3 
712.2 
712  0 

13.4 
13.4 

1.1.  fi 
13.2 

31 
32 
32 
35 

S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 
SW. 
SW. 

6:56p.m....'    712.1 
7:0Sn.  m '    712.1 

13.1   1            84 

7:13  p.m.... 

712.1 

13.0 

35 

36 

2.7 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surfacOi  30.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,000  m.;  at  tnATim^^m 
altitude,  3,700  m. 

A  few  ci.-st.  moving  from  the  west-southwest  and  1/10  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  west- 
northwest  at  the  beginning.  At  5:30  p.  m.  3/10  st.-cu.  moving  from  the  west.  Clouds 
then  increased  to  8/10  st.-cu.  by  6:30  p.  m.  St.  moving  from  the  west  covered  the  sky 
at  the  end.    Light  rain  fell  at  intervals  from  7:12  to  7:30  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  relatively  high  over  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States,  and  was 
low  over  Missouri.  Slight  depressions  lay  over  eastern  North  Carolina  and  southern 
Florida. 


X7FPEB  AIB  DATA. 

RE8T7LT8  OF  EITE  FLIQHT& 
[Hay  6. 1000.1 
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On  ICoant  Weatber,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relflk 
tlve  ha- 
mldlty. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tern- 
pera- 
,ture. 

Relflk 

tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo* 
ity. 

8:10  a.m... 
8:57  a.m... 

fain. 
712.1 
712.2 
712.4 
712.6 
712.0 

•c. 

10.6 
13.4 
14  4 

10.3 
16.0 

p.  el. 
60 
66 
60 
48 
46 

W. 

W. 
WBW. 
WNW. 

W. 

m.p.<. 

4.9 
4.9 
4.6 
6.4 
6.4 

mders, 

626 

985 

1,532 

1,188 

520 

mm. 

712.1 

C74.4 

631.8 

658.7 

712.6 

•c. 
lao 

11.0 

7.9 

10.3 

16.0 

p.  a, 

60 

W. 
W. 
WBW. 
W. 
W. 

m.p.9. 
4.0 

9:30  a.m... 

10:0i>a.m... 

10:19  a.m... 

46 

6.4 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  Boiface,  19.4  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  1,800  m.,  at  TnaxitniiTn 
altitude. 
From  3/10  to  7/10  a.  cu.  moving  from  the  west. 
High  preesure  was  central  over  Florida  and  low  over  Wisconsin. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLI0HT8. 
[ICay  6, 1909.1 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Honr. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tern- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloo* 
Ity. 

lK)Op.m 

2:51p.m.... 
3:49  p.m.... 

mm. 

714.6 

713.8 

713.6 

713.4 

713.4 

713.4 

713.4 

713.4 

713.3 

713.3 

713.3 

713.8 

•c. 

26.4 

27.1 

26.8 

27.2 

27.0 

26.7 

26.6 

28.7- 

20.7 

26.7 

26.8 

26.4 

p.et. 
SO 
27 
23 
30 
28 
23 
20 
29 
27 
25 
25 
23 

8. 

8. 

8. 
BE. 
BE. 
8SE. 
BSE. 
BSE. 
BSE. 
BSE. 
BSE. 

S. 

m.p.9, 

4.6 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
4.0 
3.1 
8.0 
8.1 
8.6 
8.6 
4.6 

meter9. 

526 

948 

l,2li8 

1.797 

2.303 

2.761 

2.737 

2.287 

1,788 

1,292 

999 

626 

mm. 

714.6 

G80.3 

655. 4 

616.2 

580.2 

549.5 

649.5 

580.2 

616.2 

653.2 

676.8 

713.3 

•c. 

26.4 

22.1 

19.2 

14.0 

9.4 

4.8 

1.8 

6.1 

11.1 

10.4 

20.2 

26.4 

p.ct. 
30 

B. 

B. 

B. 
SBW. 
SSW. 
SSW. 

sw. 

BW. 

SW. 

SSW. 

B. 

8. 

m.p.t. 
6.4 

4:38  p.m.... 

4:65  p.  m 

6:02  p.m.... 

6:16  p.m.... 

6:25  p.m.... 

6:34  p.  m.... 

6:43  p.m.... 

6A\  p.m.... 

0:60  p.  m 

23 

4.6 

Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  51.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  4,900  m. 

5/10  to  8/10  ci.-st.  and  from  2/10  to  5/10  cu.,  the  former  decreasing  and  the  latter 
increasing  during  the  flight.  Both  were  moving  from  the  west,  but  the  cu.  were 
fairly  low,  apparently  bemg  about  3,000  m.  above  sea  level. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  moderately  high  over  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  low 
over  Texas,  the  upper  Lake  region  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 


a 
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BTTUiETm  OF  MOUNT  WEATHER  OBSXSVATOBY. 

BB8ULT8  OF  KITE  FLIQHT8. 
[Mmj  7,  im.] 


On  Moont  WwOmt,  Va.,  520metcn. 

• 

At  dUteent  heicbta  abore  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 

SOIC 

Air 
tem- 

Rela- 
Uve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pree- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 

tu«. 

Rela- 
Uve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

• 

Dlrto- 
tkm. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dlreo- 
tion. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

7a8a.m 

7:81a.m.... 

714.4 
714.5 
714.6 
714.7 
714.8 
714.8 
714.8 
714.8 
714.8 

•c. 

18.8 
18.9 
10.4 
2a4 
21.7 
22.2 
22.5 
22.9 
23.1 

42 
42 
45 

89 
89 
88 
86 
86 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

NW. 
WBW. 

W. 

W. 

m.fk«. 
A9 
8.0 
6i7 
5u8 
5.4 
3.1 
8.1 
3.6 
2.7 

626' 
907 
1,050 
1,689 
2»017 
2,378 
1,809 
1.293 
526 

714.4 
683.6 
672.4 
628.0 
000.6 
574.8 
611.1 
654.2 
714.8 

•c. 

1&8 
l&l 
l&O 
16.0 
12.6 
7.8 
12.0 
l&O 
28.1 

p.  ef. 
41 

WNW. 

.vw. 

m.  p.  9. 

8.9 

7:45  a.  m 

WNW. 

8:18  a.m.... 

W. 
WBW. 
WBW. 
WBW. 

W. 

W. 

8:45  a.m.... 

9:14  a.m.... 

9:83  a.m.... 

9:46  a.m.... 

9:58  a.  m — 

86 

2.7 

I 


Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  Bur^e,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,600  m.,  at  maxi- 
mum altitude. 

Ci.-flt.  moving  from  the  west^outhweet  decreased  gradually  from  9/10  at  the 
heginning  to  2/10  at  the  end  of  the  flight. 

A  shallow  depression  extended  from  the  Lakes  to  this  station.  Pressure  was  high 
over  Maine  and  Illinois. 

BESULTB  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
(May  8, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meteri. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
aore. 

Air 
tem* 
pera- 
ture. 

Bela- 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

ture. 

Belar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

DlrH5- 
tton. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

12:11  p.  m  .. 
2:23  p.m... 

mm. 

716.5 

715.5 

715.4 

715.1 

716.3 

715.4 

715.5 

715  5 

715.5 

715.6 

•c, 

18.6 
20.8 
21.0 
21.0 
21.4 
22.0 
22.2 
22.0 
21.3 
21.3 

p.  a. 
60 
66 
63 
50 
68 
61 
60 
50 
61 
63 

BE. 
8E. 
BE. 
SE. 
BE. 
SE. 
BE. 
BE. 
BE. 
SE. 

m.p.«. 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.0 
4.5 
3.6 
4.0 
3.6 
8.6 

526 
1,172 
1,724 
2,160 
2,729 
2,464 
2,096 
1  492 
942 
526 

716.5 
663.9 
621.8 
580.9 
551.0 
5A8.5 
594.3 
639.3 
681.9 
715.6 

•a 

18.6 

17.2 

12.3 

8.2 

5.2 

3.6 

5.2 

12.7 

16.2 

21.3 

p.et. 
69 

BE. 
BBE. 

8. 
BBW. 
8W. 
BW. 
BW. 
88W. 
SSE. 

BE. 

m.9.«. 
4.9 

2:35  p.m... 

3:09  p.m... 

3:35  p.m... 

3:46  p.m... 

3:54  p.m... 

4:03  p.m... 

4:12  p.m... 

4:25  p.m... 

63 

3.6 

Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  40.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,400  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  3,300  m. 

About  2/10  St.  moving  from  the  southeast  until  3:10  p.  in.  From  2/10  to  4/10  cu. 
from  the  south  after  3  p.  m.  Clouds  passed  below  the  head  kite  at  intervals  from 
2:54  to  3:35  p.  m. 

A  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to  Texas.  High  pressure 
was  central  over  eastern  New  York. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[ICay  10, 1909.] 
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On  Momit  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  dlfflerent  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sore. 

Air 
tem> 
pera- 
ttire. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:12  a.  m... 
7:18  a.m... 

mm. 
710.2 
710  2 
710.2 
709.9 
709.9 
700  9 
709.9 

•a 

14.7 
14.7 
14.3 
16.1 
16.3 
16.2 
17.0 

p,et, 
02 
95 
05 
83 
84 
84 
86 

S8W. 

88W. 

W. 

8. 
8E. 
8E. 

8. 

m.«.«. 

5:3 

8.9 
3.6 
2.7 
8.6 
4.0 
4.0 

meteri. 

526 

871 

1,508 

2,040 

1,671 

700 

626 

mm. 

710.2 

680.9 

631.6 

692.7 

627.1 

689.8 

709.9 

•c. 

14.7 

11.8 

8.6 

4.2 

9.9 

14.1 

17.0 

p.6e. 
02 

88W. 
8W. 
8W. 
8W. 

8. 
88W. 

8. 

fn,p.$. 

S.'Ol  a.  m... 

9K)7  a.  m... 

9:51  a.  m... 

10:07  a.  m... 

10:19  a.m... 

80 

4.0 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  sur&ice,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,250  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  3,100  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  st.  moving  from  the  south-southwest.  Light  fog  from 
7:46  to  8:05  a.  m.,  and  light  rain  fell  at  intervals  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  Uw  over  the  western  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  a 
ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  Minnesota  to  Texas. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  11, 1909.] 


On  Moont  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hoar. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1:60  p.m.... 
2^p.  m.... 
2:40  p.m.... 
2:64  p.m.... 

3:02  p.  m 

3:20  p.m.... 
3:30  p.m.... 

4K)0p.  m 

4:22  p.m.... 
4:47  p.m.... 
6:03  p.m.... 
6:15  p.m.... 
625  p.m.... 
5:40  p.m.... 
6:46  p.m.... 

mm. 
715.5 
715  6 
715  7 
715  8 
715  8 
715.8 
715  8 
715.8 
715.8 
715.8 
715  8 
715  8 
715.9 
715.9 
716.0 

•a 

15.1 
14.9 

15  0 
16.0 

16  2 
15.6 
16.0 
15.6 
16.1 
15  7 
15.4 
15.6 
15.4 
15  2 
15.2 

32 
30 
32 
28 
28 
29 
29 
82 
'      29 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 

WNW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

9.4 
11.2 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 

9.4 
12.5 
12.1 
11.2 
11.6 

9.8 

8.9 
11.2 

8.9 

metert. 
526 
1,293 
1,081 
2,229 
2,447 
3,119 
3,649 
3,828 
3,655 
2,796 
2,167 
1.877 
1,378 
960 
626 

fntn, 

715.5 

652.8 

622.5 

5822 

566.9 

520.9 

486.9 

476.0 

493.5 

542.8 

586.6 

6080 

646.3 

679.9 

716.0 

•a 

15.1 

6.4 

1.7 

-LO 

0.5 

-0  6 

-4.3 

-6.7 

-4.5 

1.3 

2.1 

1.0 

5.1 

9.5 

15.2 

p.cf. 
32 

WNW. 
NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NNW. 

N. 

N. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

m.p.«. 
9.8 

28 

8.9 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,400  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  6,000  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  Lake  Michigan  south  westward.  Lows  were 
central  over  southern  Rorida  and  New  Hampshire. 
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BTTIXBTm  OF  MOITNT  WBATHEB  OBSEBVATOBY. 


BBBULTB  OF  EITE  FXJQHTS. 
OUj  12, 1900.) 


On  Momit  WmOmt,  Va.,  620  metan. 

At  different  heis^ta  above  eea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pws- 

SUTB. 

Air 

tern- 

Rela- 
tive ha- 
mldity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 

pree- 

••ure. 

Air 
tern- 
pera- 
tme. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:85  p.m.... 
7:40  p.  m.... 
8:04  p.m.... 
8:12  p.m.... 
821  p.  m 

720.7 
720.8 
72a8 
720.9 
720.9 

•c. 

18.5 
18.0 
18.8 
14.2 
18.0 

p.€L 
43 

47 
42 
42 
41 

EBB. 
EBR. 
EBB. 

SB. 

BE. 

fii.p.«. 
1.0 
4.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.1 

meteri. 
52G 
810 
1,098 
873 
620 

fma. 
720.7 
000.2 
073.8 
091.7 
720.9 

•a 

18.5 
12.2 
11.5 
12.0 
18.9 

v,et, 
48 

E8E. 

SBB. 

88W. 

8. 

BE. 

m.p.$. 
8.0 

41 

8.1 

One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  11.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,000  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

A  few  ci.  in  the  northwest. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia  and  pressure 
was  low  over  Newfoundland. 


RESULTS  OF  EITE  FLIQHTB. 
[Ifay  18, 1900.] 


Hour. 


7:22  a.m. 

7:65  a.m. 

8K)4a.m. 

8:15  a.m. 

9:28  a.m. 
10:01  a.  m. 
10:21  a.  m. 
10:40  a.  m. 
10:62  a.  m. 
10:60  a.m. 
11  KM  a.  m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


nim. 
719.8 
719.7 
719.7 
719.7 
719.0 
719.5 
719.8 
719.2 
719.0 
719.0 
719.0 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

14.9 

15.8 

15.8 

16.9 

19.0 

20.4 

20.0 

21.2 

21.8 

21.4 

21.8 


Rela- 

WIi 

tive  hu- 

midity. 

Direc- 

tion. 

v.a. 

44 

W. 

46 

W8W. 

45 

W8W. 

44 

wsw. 

38 

W8W. 

42 

w. 

88 

WBW. 

80 

W. 

89 

wsw. 

87 

wsw. 

85 

sw. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


m.p.«. 
4.5 
7.2 
7.6 
5.8 
5.4 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 
8.6 
2.7 
2.7 


At  different  helfhts  above 


Helfht 


meiert. 

620 

700 

1,624 

1,839 

2,182 

2,G04 

2,178 

1,739 

1,374 

803 

620 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


mm. 
719.8 
700.3 
640.2 
610.0 
601.8 
656.3 
601.8 
623.3 
651.0 
689.1 
719.0 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

14.9 

18.2 

12.9 

10.0 

&0 

5.5 

0.8 

&1 

12.0 

17.5 

21.8 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.H. 
44 


85 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


W. 

W 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

w 

WNW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

W. 

SW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.p.9, 
.    4.5 


2.7 


Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,300  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  3,700  m. 

Light  haze.  5^0  to  8/10  ci.-st.,  the  latter  moving  from  the  west.  A  faint  solar 
halo. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States  and  low  over  Lake  Superior  and 
Kansas. 


UPPEB  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  14, 1909.] 


Hour. 


7:12 

7:48 

8:10 

8:30 

8:50 

10:25 

11:46 

12:45 

1:53 

2:06 

2:26 

2:34 

2:48 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.ni. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.in. 
p.in. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


mm. 

717.2 

717.2 

717.2 

717.2 

717.2 

716.9 

716.5 

716.1 

715.6 

715.4 

715.3 

715.2 

716.1 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

19.8 

19.5 

20.6 

21.2 

21.3 

22.2 

23.4 

25.2 

25.4 

25.2 

24.2 

24.2 

25.8 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.ct. 
48 
54 
48 
47 
45 
41 
41 
40 
41 
40 
87 
86 
85 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


W8W. 
WSW. 
WSW. 
WSW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  $. 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
6.7 
4.6 
8.0 
6.3 
6.7 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Air 

Height. 

pres- 

sure. 

meUra. 

fnn. 

526 

717.2 

939 

683.6 

1,514 

638.8 

2,088 

506.1 

2,713 

652.8 

2,935 

637.5 

3,382 

509.0 

4,044 

468.6 

3,447 

604.6 

2,970 

636.3 

1,860 

611.1 

1,237 

658.7 

526 

716.1 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

19.8 

17.2 

11.5 

5.7 

2.5 

0.0 

—2.3 

—8.0 

—3.7 

0.4 

7.8 

14.7 

25.8 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


ct. 
48 


86 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


WSW. 
WNW. 
WNW 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
4.9 


6.8 


Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  45.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,300  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

About  8/10  ci.-st.  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight  were  gradually  replaced  by  a.-cu. 
after  8  a.  m.  and  the  a.-cu.  by  st.-cu.  after  1:30  p.  m.,  all  clouds  moving  from  the 
west.    The  head  kite  was  in  st.-cu.  clouds  from  1:30  to  1:41  p.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  low  over  Ontario. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  16, 1909.] 


Hour. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


7:08 

7:19 

7:43 

8:03 

9:32 

9:51 

10:03 

10:12 

10:21 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 


mm. 

714.7 

714.7 

714.7 

714.7 

714.3 

714.1 

714.1 

714.1 

714.0 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

19.6 
19.7 
20.4 
20.8 
23.5 
24.3 
24.4 
24.4 
24.3 


1 
Wind. 

Rela- 

tive hu- 

1 

midity. 

Direc- 

Veloc- 

tion. 

ity. 

p,et. 

m.  p. ». 

61 

W. 

5.8 

60 

W. 

6.3 

56 

W. 

6.3 

57 

W. 

5.8 

AH 

WSW. 

4.9 

46 

WSW. 

5.4 

47 

WSW. 

5.4 

47 

WSW. 

5.4 

44 

W. 

4.5 

Height. 


meUrt. 

526 

840 

1,338 

2,124 

3,007 

2,176 

1,748 

1,072 

626 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


Mm. 
714.7 
688.5 
650.2 
502.0 
533.4 
568.4 
619.6 
670b  6 
714.0 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

19.6 

18.9 

15.1 

8.5 

6.4 

8.8 

12.2 

17.6 

24.3 


Relap 
tive  hu- 
midity. 


p.ct. 
61 


44 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


W. 

WNW 

NW. 

NW. 

W. 

W. 
WNW 

W. 

W. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  $. 

5.8 


4.5 


Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  53.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,450  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4.500  m. 

At  the  beginning  5/10  ci.-st.  and  5/10  a.-st.  The  a.-st.  gradually  diminished, 
disappearing  by  8:15  a.  m.  The  ci.-st.  increased  to  8/10  by  7:30  a.  m.,  decreased  to 
1/10  by  9:30  a.  m.,  and  increased  to  5/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.    Solar  halo. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa.  Relatively  high  pressure  lay  over  Ontario 
and  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 
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BULLETIN   OF  MOUNT  WEATHER  OBSEBVATOBY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUQHTS. 
IMay  17. 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heifhta  above  aea. 

Hoar. 

Air 
prea- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direct 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:14  a.m... 
7:24  a. m... 

713.8 
713.8 
713.9 
V13.9 
714.0 
714.0 
714.1 
714.1 
714.2 
714.2 
714.2 
714.2 
714.1 

•c. 

16.2 
16.2 
16.4 
17.0 
16.8 
17.3 
17.6 
17.6 
18.0 
18.4 
18.8 
18.8 
19.0 

v.et. 
46 
46 
47 
42 
44 
48 
47 
47 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

m.p.«. 
6.7 
6.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.2 
6.7 
8.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.6 
8.0 
6.7 

meUrt. 

526 

809 

1,287 

1,728 

1,854 

2,354 

3,181 

2,356 

2,347 

1,690 

1,167 

744 

526 

mm. 

713.8 

600.4 

652.2 

618.5 

609.1 

573.4 

519.0 

573.4 

574.2 

621.8 

662.2 

695.4 

714.1 

•c. 

16.2 

13.9 

9.2 

6.0 

10.1 

8.7 

4.3 

8.5 

2.9 

6.1 

10.4 

15.0 

19.0 

p.ct. 

46 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

m.p.«. 
6.7 

7:39  a.m... 

7:49  a.m... 

7:55  a.m... 

8:16  a.m... 

8:47  a.m... 

9:13  a.m... 

9:.36a.m... 

9:46  a.m... 

9:52  a.m... 

10:00  a.m... 

10:07  a.  m. . . 

44 

6.7 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,300  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  5,400  m. 

Cloudless  until  8:13  a.  m.,  then  a  few  cu.  from  the  west.  These  had  increased  to 
2/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.    The  altitude  of  the  clouds  was  1,700  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Ontario  with  a  secondary  depression  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  A  ridge  of  relatively  high  pressure  extended  from  Tennessee  north- 
westward into  Canada. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  18, 1909.] 


Hour. 


7:39 
8:30 
9:13 
10:01 
10:20 
10:30 
11.08 
11:20 
11:35 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
sum. 
a.m. 
a.m. 


On  Moont  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


At  different  heights  above  aea. 


Wind. 

Rela- 

t 

Height. 

tive  hu- 

midity. 

Direc- 

Veloc- 

tion. 

ity. 

p,ct. 

711.  7>.». 

meUra. 

69 

NNW. 

4.0 

526 

60 

N. 

4.0 

737 

63 

NW. 

5.8 

1.242 

58 

NW. 

5.8 

1.75.> 

Si 

WNW. 

6.7 

2,249 

53 

N. 

8.0 

3.086 

56 

NW. 

8.0 

3,55,*) 

55 

WNW. 

5.8 

3,8.39 

52 

NW. 

6.7 

526 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 


715.2 


Air 
tem- 
perar 
ture. 


656.6 
617.4 
581.5 
524.6 
49).  0 
477.5 
715.1 


12.5 

10.8 

9.6 

7.1 

6.4 

0.8 

-1.6 

-3.5 

16.4 


Relap 
tive  hu- 
midity. 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


m 


52 


NNW. 
NNW. 

NW. 
WNW 
WNW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW, 

NW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


n,  p.  8. 
4.0 


6.7 


Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  40.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,400  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

Cloudless  until  9:45  a.  m.,  after  which  about  1/10  ci.-st.  and  cu.,  both  from  the 
northwest. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  upper  Lakes.  A  slight  depression  lay  over  the  North 
Carolina  coast  and  a  deeper  one  over  Texas. 


UPPEB  AIB  DATA. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Kay  19, 1909.] 
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On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

l:32p.m 

4  30  p.  m 

mm. 
716.4 
715.8 
71&8 
715.8 
716.8 
715.8 
n5.8 
715.8 

•c. 

15.3 
16.6 
16.6 
15.8 
15.8 
15.8 
15.8 
16.7 

p.ct. 
58 
64 
64 
63 
63 
65 
64 
64 

SE. 

SE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

m.p.$. 
4.5 
4.0 
3.1 
3.1 
3.6 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 

meters. 

526 

986 

1,550 

1,720 

1,350 

1,041 

793 

526 

mm. 
716.4 
677.9 
633.5 
620.5 
648.8 
673.4 
603.6 
715.8 

•c. 

15.3 

10.0 

6.6 

5.6 

8.0 

9.9 

12.9 

1&7 

p.ct. 

58 

SE. 
SSE. 

S. 
SSW. 

S. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 

m.  p.  $. 
4.5 

4:55  p.  m 

5:33  p.  m 

6:40  p.m.... 

5:48  p.  m 

5:54  p.  m 

6:00  p.  m 

64 

3.6 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,000  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  1,600  m. 

8/10  to  10/10  St.  moving  from  the  south.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  for  a 
short  interval  at  4:55,  from  5:16  to  5 '.21  and  from  5 -.28  to  5:33  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  over  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  high  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Superior. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  20, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8au>a.m... 
8:45  a.  m. . . 

mm. 
717.2 
n7.3 
717.8 
717.3 
717.4 
717.4 
717.4 
717.4 
717.4 
717.4 

•c. 

9.9 
10.0 

lao 

9.9 
10.0 
10.5 

ia5 

10.6 
11.0 
11.0 

p.et. 
98 
98 
98 
98 
94 
90 
90 
88 
86 
86 

ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

m.p.$. 
10.7 
9.4 
9.8 
8.5 
8.6 
7.6 
&9 
7.2 
6.4 
6.4 

meUrt. 

626 

805 

1,104 

:t,360 

1,669 

1,948 

1,640 

1,368 

833 

626 

mm. 
717.2 
603.6 
660.0 
648.6 
625.0 
603.8 
626.8 
648.6 
691.4 
717.4 

•c. 

9.9 
7.3 

10.1 
9.0 
6.1 
6.6 
7.4 
&2 
6.1 

11.0 

p.et. 
98 

ESE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

SE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

m.p.«. 
10.7 

8:61  a.m. .. 

9:18  a.m. .. 

9:40  a.m... 

11:31  a.m... 

11:40  a.m... 

11:47  a.m... 
11:58  a.m... 

12H)6p.m... 

86 

5.4 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,000  m.;  at  the  max- 
imum altitude,  2,550  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  low  st.  clouds  from  the  southeast.  At  intervals  during 
the  early  part  of  the  flight  there  was  a  light  fog  from  the  east-southeast.  Light  rain 
fell  from  9:51  a.  m.  to  9:58  a.  m.  and  from  12:01  p.  m.  until  the  close  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Southern  States  and  high  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
and  the  Lake  region. 
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BULLETIN   OF  MOUNT   WEATHEB  OB8BBVATOBY. 


RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Mfty  21, 1909.] 


Hour. 


1:37  p.  m. 
1:48  p.m. 
2:06  p.m. 
2:14  p.m. 
2:47  p.m. 
2:63  p.  m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Vs.,  626  meters. 


Air 
pree- 
sore. 


mm. 

716.0 

714.9 

714.8 

714.8 

714.6 

714.4 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.7 


WIi 

Rela- 

tive hu- 

midity. 

Direc- 

tion. 

p.et. 

100 

NE. 

100 

ENE. 

100 

ENE. 

100 

ENE. 

100 

ENE. 

100 

ENE. 

At  different  heights  above  aea. 


Height. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


IH.p.8. 

1 
meUr$.  < 

8.0 

626 

10.3 

1,058 

1L2 

1,283 

10.7 

1,717 

9.4 

1,196 

9.4 

626 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 


iHtn. 

715.0 

670.2 

661.9 

618.2 

668.6 

714.4 


Air 

tem- 
pera^ 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

•c 

7.6 
6.9 
6.6 
4.2 
6.4 
7.7 

p.ct. 

100 

100 

Wind. 


Direc-    Veloc 


tlon. 


NE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 
ENE. 


Ity. 


m.p. 


.0 


9.4 


Two  kites  were  lued;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,900  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

Very  low  at.  moving  from  the  east-northeast.  Rain  fell  throughout  the  flight. 
Light  fog  until  2:14  p.  m.,  dense  fog  thereafter. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  South  Carolina,  high  pressure  over  Maine. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 

ft 

[May  22, 1909.] 


Hour. 


9:50  a.m. 
10H)2a.m. 
10:18  a.m. 
10:49  a.m. 
11:04  a.m. 
11:14  a.m. 
11:26  a.m. 
11:36  a.m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

Wind. 

Air 
pres- 

Air 
tem- 

Relar 
live  hu- 

1 

sure. 

pera- 
tuze. 

midity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1 

mn. 

•c. 

p.ct. 

m.p.  9. 

712.6 

7.8 

100 

N. 

6.4 

712.6 

7.8 

100 

N. 

6.4 

712.6 

8.2 

100 

N. 

4.9 

712.3 

8.3 

100 

N. 

6.4 

712.3 

8.4 

100 

N. 

6.8 

712.3 

8.7 

100 

NNE. 

6.4 

712.3 

8.7 

100 

N. 

5.4 

712.3 

8.7 

100 

N. 

6.3 

At  different  heights  above 


Air 

Height. 

pres- 

sure. 

meters. 

mm. 

526 

712.6 

764 

692.3 

1,339 

646.3 

1,817 

608.6 

1,423 

638.6 

1,311 

647.3 

923 

678.9 

526 

712.3 

Air 
tem- 
pera^ 
ture. 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


•C. 

7.8 
7.1 
4.6 
6.7 
6.7 
4.2 
5.7 
8.7 


p.  et. 
100 


100 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


N. 

NE. 

NE. 

NE. 

NE. 

ENE. 

NNE. 

N. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9, 
5.4 


6.3 


Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,500  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

Light  rain,  accompanied  by  dense  fog,  throughout  the  flight. 

A  low  was  central  off  the  Carolina  coast.  High  pressure  prevailed  over  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


UPPER  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  24, 1909.] 


On  Moont  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•a 

14.7 
13.5 
14.6 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

p.ct. 
55 

Wind. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dlrec-    Veloc- 
tion.        ity. 

8:40  p.  m 

9:13  p.  m 

mm. 
715.9 
715.9 
716.0 

•c. 

14.7 
14.6 
14.6 

p.  et. 
55 

57 
57 

N. 

NE. 
NE. 

m.  p.  $. 
o.  6 
3.6 
3.6 

meiers. 
526 
770 
526 

mm. 
715.9 
695.6 
716.0 

m.  p.  8. 

N.              3.6 

NE 

9:37  p.m.... 

57 

NE.             3.6 

One  kite  was  used;  lifting  sur&u^e,  11.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  440  m.»  at  maximum 
altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Pressure  was  high  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  over  North  Carolina.  Low-pressure 
areas  were  central  over  Nova  Scotia  and  Texas. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  25, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tive  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

mdera. 

526 

960 

1,330 

1,636 

1,353 

1,069 

792 

526 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

SE. 

S. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1:08  p.  m 

3:05  p.  m 

mm. 
718.1 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 
717.6 

•c. 

19.6 
19.3 
19.1 
18.8 
18.4 
18.2 
18.2 
17.8 

p.ct. 
51 
57 
57 
58 
63 
65 
65 
65 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 

m.  p.  t. 

3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

mm. 
718.1 
682.2 
652.8 
629.2 
650.8 
673.2 
695.6 
717.6 

•c. 

19.6- 
14.7 
11.3 
8.1 
10.0 
12.0 
13.9 
17.8 

p.ct. 

51 

m.p.  8. 

2.7 

.i. 

3:30  p.  m 

3:46  p.  m 

4:02  p.  m 

s. 

8. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
SSE. 

......... 

4:13  p.  m 

4:23  p.  m 

4:31  p.m 



65 

3.6 

One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  11.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,900  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  1,600  m. 

7/10  to  8/10  a.-st.  moving  from  the  west  and  2/10  cu.  from  the  northwest. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Missouri  and  high  pressure  off  the  Carolina  coast  and 
over  the  upper  Lakes. 
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BULLETIN  OP  MOUNT  WEATHBB  OBSBBVATOBY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[1U738,190».] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meten. 

At  different  heights  aboye  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 

ture. 

•c. 

14.5 
14.8 
14.9 
14.8 
14.8 

;         Wind. 
Rela-   ' 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

mm. 

719.7 

681.5 

647.9 

602.7 

719.6 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
lure. 

•c. 

14.5 
11.9 
10.3 
12.3 
14.8 

Relsr 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 
100 

Wind. 

live  hu- 
midity. 

Dlrec-    Veloc- 
tlon.   i    Ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

5:01  p.  m 

6:16  p.m.... 
6:66  p.  m — 

6:05  p.m 

6:14p.m — 

mm, 

719.7 

719.7 

719.6 

719.6 

719.6 

p.d.                  m.  p.  8. 
100  ,    SE.    ,       3.6 
100  [    SE.    '       3.6 

meters. 
526 
(M7 

SE 
8SE. 

8. 

S8E. 

SE. 

m.p.i. 
3.6 

100       SE.     ,        3.6       1,406 
100  :     SE.     .        a.A  '        848 

100 

SE. 

3.6  1        526 

100 

3.6 

One  kite  wbs  used;  lifting  surface,  11.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,370  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  1,100  m. 

Dense  fog.    light  rain  began  5:16  p.  m.  and  continued. 

Areas  of  high  pressure  were  central  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  over  Connecticut. 
Low  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa,  with  a  secondary  depression  over  Missouri. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  27, 1009.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

1 

1 

Air 

pros-  , 
sure. 

mm. 

716.6 

716.4 

715.3 

714.9 

714.8 

714.5 

714.2 

713.2 

713.1 

713.0 

712.9 

712.9 

712.9 

712.8 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dlreo- 
Uon. 

B. 

1: 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

10:61  e.m... 
11:16  a.m... 

•c. 

17.6 
18.1 
19.2 
20.6 
2L0 
22.2 
22.6 
24.0 
24.2 
24.4 
24.4 
24.4 
24.0 
24.0 

00 
09 
97 
87 
86 
86 
86 
77 
75 
76 
76 
74 
73 
73 

m.p,  $. 
4.5 
4.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
3.1 
4.5 
4.6 
4.5 
5.4 
4.9 
6.3 
5.8 

metere. 

526 

992 

1,603 

1,967 

2,364 

I  2,912 
3,354 
2,930 
2,537 
2,191 
1,776 
1,403 
879 

1        526 

mm. 

715.6 

677.9 

631.2 

603.8 

575.8 

538.6 

510.2 

536.4 

662.7 

'    586.8 
610. 6 
644.3 
684.6 

,    712.8 

1 

•c. 

17.6 

19.7 

13.5 

12.3 

9.5 

4.6 

1.9 

2.6 

5.6 

8.6 

12.4 

16.4 

1    20.5 

240 

1 

p.et. 
90 

8. 

WSW. 

W. 

WSW. 

wsw. 

w. 

w. 
wsw. 
wsw. 
wsw. 

sw. 

8W. 
8. 
8. 

m.p,$. 
4.6 

11:44  a.m... 

12:32  p.m... 
12:46  p.m... 

1:17  p.m... 

1:43  p.m... 

3:04  p.m... 

3:27  p.m... 
3:43  p.m... 

3:58  p.m... 

4:08  p.m... 
4:20  p.m... 

4:25  p.m... 

73 

5.8 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  33.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,200  m.,  at  the  nuud- 
mum  altitude. 

Dense  fog  until  10:15  a.  m.,  after  that  light  fog  until  11:37  a.  m.  2/10  to  6/10  d.-st. 
and  d.-cu.,  moving  from  the  west  and  from  2/10  to  6/10  cu.,  moving  from  the  south- 
west, the  average  cloudiness  being  about  7/10.  Solar  halo.  The  top  kite  was  fre- 
quently obscured  by  cumulus  clouds;  it  emeiged  from  them  at  3:37  p.  m.,  the  altitude 
being  about  2,300  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  Lake  region.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  off  the  New 
England  coast. 


UPPBB  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  28, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

• 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc5- 
tlon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:29  a.m... 
7:38  a.m... 

mm. 
713.2 
.713.2 
713.2 
713.1 
713.0 
712.9 
712.8 
712.7 
712.6 
712.6 
712.5 
712.5 
712.4 
712.3 

•(7. 

17.2 

17.4 

18.0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

19.8 

20.0 

20.2 

20.2 

20.3 

20.4 

p.et. 
73 
73 
75 
67 
68 
71 
72 
71 
68 
55 
66 
52 
53 
53 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
NW. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

5.4 
5.4 
5.4 

4.0 
3.1 
3.6 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
7.2 
6.7 

meters. 

526 

852 

1,276 

1,872 

2,409 

2,927 

2,534 

2,590 

2,343 

1,951 

1,781 

1,357 

873 

526 

fnn. 

713.2 

686.5 

652.6 

607.3 

568.9 

533.8 

560.1 

555.7 

573.2 

601.2 

613.9 

646.2 

684.2 

712.3 

•c. 

17.2 

14.3 

10.0 

5.3 

2.1 

—1.0 

1.1 

—1.0 

1.0 

3.1 

5.4 

10.5 

15.4 

20.4 

p.ct. 
73 

WNW. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 
WNW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

m.1).  A. 
5.4 

8:08  a.m... 

8:27  a.m... 

8:49  a.m... 

9:18  a.m... 

9:40  a.m... 

10:05  a.m... 

10:20  a.  m. . . 

10:36  a.m... 

10:46  a.m... 

11:00  a.m... 

11:16  a.m... 

11:22  a.m... 

53 

6.7 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,300  m. ;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4,400  m. 

2/10  to  6/10  a.-st.  from  the  west-southwest  until  8:50  a.  m.,  cu.  from  the  west  in 
amounts  from  a  few  to  7/10  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite  was 
in  the  cloudd  from  9:22  to  9:40,  from  9:55  to  10:03,  and  at  intervals  from  10:14  to 
10:36  a.  m.  » 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Ontario  and  high  over  Alabama  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  29, 1909.] 


Hour. 


7:21  a.m. 
7:34  a.m. 
7:45  a.m. 
8:14  a.m. 
8:41a.m. 
8:48  a.m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


mn. 

711.2 

711.2 

7n.2 

711.3 

711.4 

711.4 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

14.9 

15.2 

15.2 

15.9 

16.6 

16.6 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


et. 
72 
09 
67 
64 
62 
62 


NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

WNW.' 
WNW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


fn.p.$. 
13.9 
13.4 
11.6 
11.2 
11.6 
11.6 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
perap 
ture. 

meters. 

mm. 

•c. 

526 

711.2 

14.9 

1,039 

669.2 

11.3 

1,464 

635.9 

8.3 

1,862 

606.2 

5.7 

2,161 

584.8 

3.7 

526 

711.4 

16.6 

Wind. 


Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 


ct. 
72 


62 


Direc- 

Veloc- 

tion. 

ity. 

m.p.8. 

NW. 

13.9 

NW. 

NW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

WNW. 

11.6 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,500  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

St.-cu.,  from  the  northwest,  diminished  from  5/10  at  the  beginning  to  few  at  the 
end  of  the  flight.    Cu.  began  to  form  about  8:30  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  off  the  Maine  coast.  A  ridge  of  relatively  high  pressure 
extended  from  Florida  to  Michigan. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[May  81, 1900.] 


Hour. 


8:50 

9:00 

9:13 

9:31 

9:47 

10:09 

10:56 

11:12 

11:31 

11:41 

11:52 

12:02 

12:06 


a.m.. 

a.m.. 

a.m.. 

a.m.. 

a.m.. 

a.in.. 

a.iii. . 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m.. 

a.in., 

p.m.. 

p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.»  526  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


fiifn. 

715.3 

715.3 

715. 

715. 

715. 

715. 

715. 

715, 

715, 

716. 

716.5 

715.6 

n&6 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


3 
4 

5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 


•c. 

1&6 
15.6 
15.4 
15.2 
1&2 
15.8 
16.8 
16.9 
17.4 
18.2 
18.4 
18.8 
18.8 


Wind. 


Rela-    

tlve  hu- 
midity.   Direc- 
tion. 


p.et. 


72 
72 
80 
87 
89 
86 
84 
86 
84 
84 
84 
83 
83 


NNW. 

NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

NW, 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


At  different  heights  above 


m. 


li 

5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
6.4 

&4 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 


0 
9 
9 
9 


Air 

Height. 

pres- 

sure. 

meters. 

mm. 

526 

715.3 

829 

600.4 

1,252 

667.2 

1.852 

612.4 

2,548 

563.5 

3,216 

618.9 

3,653 

490.9 

3,003 

632.1 

2,464 

5ti8.5 

2,009 

600.8 

1,254 

667.2 

813 

602.1 

526 

716.6 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

15.6 

18.5 

16.0 

12.8 

8.4 

4.0 

1.2 

4.9 

8.2 

11.4 

15.8 

18.3 

1&8 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


et. 
72 


Wind. 


Direo-  I  Veloo- 
tion.   I    Ity. 


83 


NNW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 


5.4 


4.9 


Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6|000  m.;  at  maximiiin 
altitude,  4,500  m. 

At  the  beginning  10/10  a.-st.  from  the  west.  These  had  decreased  to  9/10  by  the 
end  of  the  flight.    Light  rain  fell  from  8:57  to  9:54  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa  and  Virginia.  Pressure  was  relatively  high 
north  of  Lake  Huron  and  off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  1, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meten. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

mm. 

716.7 

716.7 

716.6 

716.6 

716.6 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

meters. 
526 
873 
1,061 
891 
526 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

22.2 
19.5 
18.8 
1&2 
2L4 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

l:22p.m 

l:30p.m 

1:49  p.m.... 

3:21  p.  m 

3:24  p.m.... 

•c. 

22.2 
22.4 
22.4 
2L6 
21.4 

p.et. 
51 
53 
54 
60 
60 

ESE. 
ESE. 
ESE. 

E. 

E. 

m.p.$. 
6.3 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

mm. 

716.7 
688.7 
673.7 
687.0 
716.6 

p.et. 
51 

ESE. 

SE. 
SSE. 
SSE. 

£. 

m.p.$. 
6.8 

60 

4.6 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,550  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  1,100  m. 

10/10  ci.-st.  at  the  beginning,  a.-st.  by  4  p.  m.  from  the  northwest.  Solar  halo. 
Light  rain  fell  from  3.03  until  3:45  p.  m.    Thunder  at  3:35,  last  at  3:45  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  New  Brunswick.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  north 
of  the  Lakes. 


UPPBB  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  2, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Horn*. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:12  a.m... 
7:18  a.m... 

mm. 

716.8 

717.0 

717.3 

717.4 

717.3 

717.3 

717.1 

717.0 

717.0 

717.0 

717.0 

•a 

18.0 
18.2 
18.6 
19.2 
19.6 
20.1 
21.4 
21.8 
22.1 
22.4 
22.0 

p.  el. 
94 
94 
91 
89 
88 
85 
75 
78 
76 
76 
76 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

m.p.«. 

2^7 
4.5 
3.6 
4.5 
4.0 
4.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.8 

meters. 

526 

852 

1,343 

1,706 

2,088 

2,272 

2,646 

1,616 

1,214 

876 

526 

fnvim 

716.8 

690.4 

652.2 

625.2 

597.4 

584.2 

558.5 

631.8 

662.2 

688.7 

717.0 

•c. 

18.0 
19.1 
17.3 
15.4 
13.1 
10.8 
8.0 
15.3 
18.2 
19.0 
22.0 

p.et. 
94 

W. 
W 
WNW. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

WNW. 
WNW. 

WNW. 

m.p.8. 
2.7 

7:47  a.m... 

8:15  a.m... 

8:36  a.m... 

9:06  a.m... 

10:38  a.m... 

10:55  a.m... 
11:14  a.m... 

......... 

11:20  a.m... 

11:25  a.m... 

76 

5.8 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3,700  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  2,800  m. 

4/10  to  7/10  ci.  from  the  west.  Low  st.  from  the  west  at  an  altitude  of  about  200  m. 
passed  under  the  head  kite  at  intervals  from  7:35  to  10:45  a.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  off  the  New  England  coast  and  relatively  low  pressure 
over  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  ^   . 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  3, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  tea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

^ 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

3:50  p.  m 

4:07  p.  m 

4:13  p.  m 

4:19  p.  m 

5:15  p.  m 

mm. 

714.3 

714.3 

714.3 

714.3 

714.2 

•c. 

18.0 
l&O 
18.3 
18.2 
18.4 

p..et. 
98 
98 
08 
98 
08 

. 

SE. 
BE. 
8E. 
SE. 
SE. 

m.p.8. 
2.2 
2.7 
3.1 
3.1 
2.7 

meters. 

526 

1,752 

1,343 

941 

526 

mm. 

714.3 

618.7 

649.2 

680.6 

714.2 

•c. 

18.0 
14.5 
15.5 
17.6 
18.4 

p.et. 
98 

SE. 

SW. 
SSW. 
S8W. 

SE. 

m.p.9. 
2.2 

98 

2.7 

One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1,880  m. 
Overcast  with  dense,  low  nimbus  clouds.    The  balloon  entered  the  clouds  almost 
immediately  and  was  hidden  from  view  above  700  m. 
A  low  was  central  over  the  Gulf  States  and  a  high  over  the  Lake  region. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Jane  4, 1909.) 


Onll 

Hoar. 

Air 

pres- 

sure. 

mm. 

3:07  p.m.... 

709.3 

4:40  p.m.... 

708.6 

6:16  p.m.... 

709.1 

5:22  p.  m 

708.5 

6.'29p.m 

708.5 

On  Moant  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 


I 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Air 
tern- 


Rela- 
_-_-    ,  tlve  hu- 


wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


•C. 

21.4 

20.9 

20.0 

20.6 

20.0 


et. 
91 
99 
100 
100 
100 


ESE. 
ESE. 

E. 

E. 
ESE. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


fii.p.<. 
3.6 
8.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.9 


Air 

Height. 

pres- 

sure. 

mans. 

mm. 

626 

700.3 

708 

003.0 

1,067 

666.8 

733 

691.7 

626 

708.6 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

1 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

1 

•c. 

21.4 
19.8 

"•l-i 

17.6 

18.8 

I 

20.6 

100 

Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 

ESE.  3.6 

8E 

ESE 

ESE.  I 

ESE.  I         4.9 


Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  17.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,280  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  700  m. 

10/10  Bt.  from  the  east-southeast  until  3.45  p.  m.,  from  the  southeast  thereafter. 
Light  rain  fell  after  4:20  p.  m.  Fog  was  dense  at  intervals  after  5  p.  m.  The  head 
kite  was  obscured  by  clouds  when  100  m.  above  the  surface,  and  was  in  clouds  at  inter- 
vals thereafter. 

Centers  of  low  pressure  lay  over  Ohio  and  over  western  Virginia.  Pressure  was 
relatively  high  over  the  New  England  coast. 

IIESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
fJune  6,  1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  S26  meters. 


Hour. 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


8:2ft 

8:30 

8:47 

9:04 

9:20 

9:49 

10:35 

11:07 

11:17 

11:24 

11:31 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 


fnfR. 
709.1 
709.1 
709.3 
700.4 
709.5 
709.7 
709.8 
709.9 
709.8 
709.8 
709.8 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height. 

•c. 

17.3 
17.3 
18.6 
19.2 
19.4 
19.8 
20.9 
21.4 
21.4 
21.2 
20.8 

p.et. 

95 
95 
96 
91 
86 
76 
79 
78 
80 
79 
80 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

m.i).'<. 
7.6 
7.2 
6.7 
6.8 
6.7 
6.3 
6.7 
6.3 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 

meUrs. 

526 

888 

1,354 

1,760 

2,148 

2,272 

2,244 

1,856 

1,332 

758 

526 

mm. 

709.1 

679.8 

644.0 

614.0 

586.4 

577.6 

579.8 

607.3 

646.2 

691.0 

709.8 

Air 
tern- 
perar 
ture. 


•C. 

17.3 
16.9 
1«.2 


14. 
11. 

9. 

8. 
10. 
14.6 
18.0 
20.8 


1 
5 
2 
9 
4 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


et. 

95 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


80 


WNW, 
NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 
NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9.' 
7.6 


5.4 


Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  39.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  3,800  m. 

2/10  to  5/10  st.-cu.  from  the  west-southwest.  1/10  to  3/10  low  st.  passed  under  the 
head  kite  at  intervals  from  8:53  to  9:17  a.  m.  Cu.-nb.,  increasing  from  1/10  to  5/10 
after  11  moved  in  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    Rain  began  at  11:40  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  and  high  over  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick. 


UPPER  Am  DATA. 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  7, 1909.] 
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On  Mount  Weather,  Vs.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

RelAr 
live  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar- 
tive  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

ESE. 

SE. 

ESE. 

E. 

E. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direcy 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

5:13  p.  m 

5:22  p.  m 

5:40  p.  m 

5:51  p.  m 

5:54  p.  m 

mm. 

71V.  6 

717.6 

717.6 

717.fi 

717.6 

•c. 

19.5 
19.7 
19.2 
19.2 
19.2 

p.et, 
72 
72 
74 
72 
72 

m.2>.«. 

£m  i 

2.7 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 

meten. 

526 
1,696 

717.6 
625.8 

•c. 

19.5 
14.2 
15.7 
17.7 
19.2 

p.ct, 

72 

ESE. 

NW. 

NW. 

0 

£. 

m.  p.  9. 
2.2 

1,335  >     652.5 

1,018 
526 

676.1 
717.6 

72 

2.7 

One  baUoon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,100  m. 

Light  ndn  during  the  ascension.  Thunderstorms  occurred  about  10  miles  from  the 
station  on  both  east  and  west  sides. 

Areas  of  high  pressure  were  over  central  Canada  and  North  Carolina.  Low  pressure 
areas  were  central  over  Nevada  and  Kansas. 

RESULTS  OF  EITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  8, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

719.8 
719.8 
719.7 
719.7 
719.7 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:39  a.m... 
11:16  a.m... 

•c. 

12.8 
12.  P 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 

'p.et. 
loa 
100 
100 
100 
100 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 

m.p.«. 
4.5 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

meUT8. 
526 
862 
1,296 
862 
526 

719.8 
091.6 
656.8 
G91.6 
719.7 

•c. 

12.8 
12.0 
13.0 
12.0 
13.0 

p.et, 

100 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 

m.p.«. 
4.5 

11:24  a.m... 

11:26  a.m.. 

11:30  a.m... 

100 

4.9 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,800  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  1,600  m. 

The  sky  was  obscured  by  dense  fog  after  9:27  a.  m.  Light  rain  fell  throughout  the 
flight.    The  head  kite  entered  st.  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  625  m. 

High  pressure  prevailed  over  South  Carolina  and  the  upper  Lakes,  and  relatively 
low  pressure  over  Missouri. 
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Hour. 


1:36  p.m... 
1:58  p.m... 
2:14  p.m... 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Jane  9, 1909.) 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  536  meters. 


At  different  heights  above 


mm. 

•c. 

717.6 

15.0 

717.5 

14.0 

717.4 

14.8 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.et. 
100 
100 
100 


Wind. 

Height. 

Air    1  .Mr        Rcla- 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

pres- 
sure. 

pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

15.0 
16.7 
14.8 

tive  hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 
100 

SE. 
SE. 
BE. 

fii.p.«. 
4.5 
5.4 
3.6 

rutins. 
526 
786 
526 

717.6 
605.9 
717.4 

100 

Wind. 


Direc-    Veloc^ 
tlon.       ity. 


SE. 

S. 

SE. 


m.  p.  8. 
4.5 


3.6 


One  kite  was  used;  liftiiig  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  600  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Texas,  with  depressions  over  Missouri  and  West  Virginia. 
Pressure  was  relatively  high  over  New  England. 

RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  10, 1909.) 


Hoar. 


5:14  p.m... 
5:21p.m.. 
5:35  p.m... 
5:50  p.  m. . 
6:20  p.m.. 
6:51p.m... 
7:25  p.m... 
7:42  p.m... 
8:07  p.m... 
8:20  p.m... 
8:34  p.m... 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


tnn. 

714.6 

714.5 

714.6 

714.6 

714.6 

714.5 

714.5 

714.6 

714.6 

714.5 

714.6 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.4 
18.6 
18.9 
18.6 
18.4 
18.5 
18.7 
18.6 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


et. 

96 
96 
96 
96 
94 
90 
93 
93 
93 
93 
94 


Wind. 


At  different  heights  above 


Direc- 
tion. 


WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

ssw. 
sw. 
sw. 
sw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  8. 
4.5 
3.6 
3.1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
1. 


Height. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


,2 
6 
.5 
,3 
,8 
2.2 
4.0 
4.0 


tnetera. 

626 
1,199 
1,660 
2,154 
2.(i85 
3,282 
2,745 
2,271 
1,807 
1,052 

626 


714. 5 
660.5 
625.7 
589.7 
5.'>2.4 
513.0 
548.1 
58().9 
636.5 
671.9 
714.5 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 
96 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

WNW. 

WNW. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

•c. 

18.2 
16.6 

m.  p.  8. 
4.5 

14.2 

WNW. 
WNW. 

10.3 

4.6 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

0.0 

3.6 

7.6 

12.1 

15.7 

18.5 

94 

SW. 

4.0 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  23.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,400  m.;  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  5,200  m. 

The  wind,  accompanied  by  dense  fog,  suddenly  changed  from  south  to  west  at 
3:25  p.  m.,  and  a  thunderstorm  occurred  from  3:32  to  4:05  p.  m.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  flight  5/10  ci.-st.,  ci.-cu.,  and  a. -St.,  4/10  st.  and  1/10  cu.  from  the  west- 
northwest.  These  had  changed  to  8/10  a.-st.  at  7:15  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in 
the  base  of  the  clouds  at  intervals  between  6:22  and  6:40  p.  m.  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2,800  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  low  pressure  was  central  over  western  Pennsylvania  and  high  pressure 
over  Maine  and  South  Carolina. 


UPPEB  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  11, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hoar. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

96 

94 

96 

96 

96 

97 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veioo- 
Ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:34  a.m... 
S:43a.m... 

mm. 

715.4 

716.4 

715.4 

716.4 

715.5 

716.6 

715.6 

715.7 

716.8 

715.8 

715.8 

•c. 

16.6 
16.6 
16.8 
17.4 
17.8 
17.6 
17.8 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 
NW. 

NW. 

NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

m.p.9. 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
6.4 
4.5 
4.0 
4.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.5 

meters. 

526 

887 

928 

1,242 

1,699 

1,782 

1,940 

1,603 

1,098 

829 

626 

fiifii. 

715.4 

686.9 

682.6 

667.7 

630.7 

617.3 

606.6 

637.8 

660.3 

600.9 

716.8 

•c. 

16.6 
15.0 
15.0 
13.8 
13.0 
13.2 
10.9 
12.3 
13.6 
16.0 
17.0 

p.et. 
100 

NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

m.p.«. 
4.6 

8:50  a. m... 

9:00  a.m... 

9:18  a.  m... 

9:45  a.m... 
10:08  a.m... 

10:37  a.m. .. 

10:46  a.m... 

10:63  a.  m. . . 

10:68  a.m... 

97 

NNW. 

4.6 

Three  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  23.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,700  m. ;  at  maximum 
altitude,  2,500  m. 

7/10  to  10/10  St.  moving  with  the  surface  wind.  2/10  to  3/10  st.-cu.  from  the  north- 
west after  9:15  a.  m.  Light  fog  from  8:38  to  8:57  a.  m.  Rain  began  at  10:58  a.  m. 
The  head  kite  was  frequently  hidden  by  low  st.  during  the  flight.  From  9:45  to 
10: 16  a.  m.  it  was  in  the  upper  clouds. 

A  low  pressure  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.^  High  pressure  over 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys. 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  12, 1909.] 


Hour. 


10:41a.m. 
10:50  a.m. 
10:56  a.m. 
11:11  a.ra. 
11:29  a.m. 
11:38  a.m. 
11:48  a.m. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 


tnm. 

•c. 

717.2 

19.8 

717.2 

21.0 

717.2 

21.0 

717.2 

20.7 

717.0 

21.8 

717.0 

21.8 

716.9 

22.2 

Reiap 

Wi] 

tive  hu- 

midity. 

Direc- 

tion. 

v.et. 

74 

NW. 

09 

NW. 

69 

NW. 

60 

NW. 

63 

8W. 

62 

8. 

61 

S. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


771.  p.  8. 

L8 
1.8 
L8 
0.9 
0.9 
1.8 
L8 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


meters. 

626 

1,480 

1.942 

1,655 

1,274 

916 

526 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


mm. 

717.2 

641.8 

607.4 

628.4 

657.2 

685.4 

716.9 


Air 
tem- 
pera^ 
ture. 


•C. 

19.8 

15.0 

10.7 

12.1 

14.9 

17.8 

22.2 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.et. 
74 


Wind. 


Direc- 
tion. 


61 


NW. 

S8W. 

WSW. 

SW. 

S8W. 

S. 

S. 


Velo<s 
ity. 


m.  p.  s, 
L8 


L8 


One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1,660  m. 

About  6/10  ci.-st.  from  the  west  and  cu.  from  the  west-southwest.  The  balloon 
entered  the  base  of  the  cu.  at  10:  51  a.  m.,  altitude  1,500  m.,  and  was  hidden  by  cu. 
at  intervals  until  11:19  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  was  relatively  high  over  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 
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RESULTS  OF  EITB  FLIOHTa 
(Tims  14, 1900.) 


On  Mount  WeatlMr,  Vs.,  620  metan. 

At  dllhrant  hilshti  above  tea. 

Hour. 

Air 
ptM- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
tan. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pcee- 
•  sore. 

Air 
tem- 

tore. 

Rel»- 
tlye  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Dfrao- 
tion. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:10  a.m... 
7:17  a.m... 

mm. 
71.5. 9 
715.9 
716i0 

19.8 
20.1 

20.1 

p.  et. 
76 
75 

W. 
W. 

m.p.«. 
7.2 
7.2 
7.6 
6.7 
5.8 
6.3 
&5 
5.4 
4.5 
4.9 
4.9 
4.0 

m€ier$. 

520 

093 

1,562 

2,010 

2,329 

3,224 

3,846 

3,237 

2,682 

2,144 

1,617 

526 

fMn. 

715.9 

678.4 

634.7 

602.0 

579.6 

52a  2 

482.2 

52a  2 

556.5 

593.7 

621.4 

716.3 

19.8 

19.4 

16.2 

13.2 

11.2 

5.4 

1.4 

5.8 

9.2 

13.3 

14.8 

24.2 

v.et. 
76 

W. 
WNW. 

WNW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
WSW. 
W8W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
SW. 

m.  p.  f . 

7.2 

7:33  a.m... 

76        W. 

7:50  a.m. .. 

716. 0  ,    20. 6 
716l  0  I    20. 7 

716. 1  20. 9 

75 
75 
75 
71 
68 
68 
66 
67 
66 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

sw. 

w. 

sw. 

8:06  a.m... 

8:28  a.m... 

9:02  a.  m . . . 

716.3 
716.3 
716.3 
716.3 
716.3 
716.3 

21.7 
22.8 
23.6 
24.4 
24.2 
24.2 

10:15  a.m... 

11:05  a.m... 

11:27  a.m... 

11:43  a.m... 

11:54  a.m... 

66 

4.0 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m.,  at  maximum 
altitude. 

At  the  begimiing  8/10  a.-st.  from  the  southwest.  These  decreased  to  6/10  at  9.01 
a.  m.    At  9:50  a.  m.  ci.HSt.,  5/10  from  the  southwest. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  high  pressure  was  cen- 
tral over  South  Dakota. 

RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  15, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:33  a.m... 
9:19  a.  m... 

719.3 
719.5 
719.6 
719.7 
719.8 
720.0 
720.0 
72a  1 
720.0 
720.0 
720.0 
719.9 

•c. 

15.3 
15.4 
15.4 
15.8 
17.8 
18.6 
19.4 
19.8 
19.7 
20.4 
20.8 
20.8 

p.et. 
96 
96 
96 
93 
84 
78 
73 
72 
70 
60 
60 
69 

NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 
NNW. 

m.p.«. 
4.5 
4.5 
5.4 
6.3 
5.8 
5.8 
7.6 
6.3 
5.4 
4.5 
5.4 
4.5 

meters. 

526 

763 

927 

1,307 

1,904 

3,638 

2,963 

2,487 

1,869 

1,206 

732 

526 

mm. 

719.3 

699.7 

686.4 

656.5 

611.7 

405.2 

538.1 

571.1 

615.0 

664.8 

703.0 

719.9 

•c. 

15.3 

14.1 

16.4 

14.6 

10.8 

0.2 

3.0 

7.7 

11.7 

13.1 

16.6 

2a8 

p.et. 
95 

NNW. 
WNW. 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
NW. 
NNW. 
NNW. 

m,p.8. 
4.5 

9:44  a.  m. . . 

10:00  a.  in... 

11:13  a.m... 

12:10  p.m... 

12:27  p.m... 

12:56  p.m... 

1:15  p.m... 

1:30  p.m... 

1:30  p.m... 

1:46  p.m... 

69 

4.5 

Seven  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  47.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m. ;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4,400  m. 

10/10  low  St.  from  the  north-northwest  until  9:30  a.  m.  By  10  a.  m.  the  cloud 
cover  had  risen  above  the  kites  and  begun  to  break.  At  10:45  a.  m.  7/10  ci.-st.  from 
the  west  and  3/10  st.  from  the  northwest.  St.  again  covered  the  sky  from  11:20 
a.  m.  until  noon,  after  which  it  was  gradually  replaced  by  ci.-st.  Solar  halo.  The 
head  kite  entered  the  base  of  the  st.  at  8:45  a.  m.,  altitude  650  m.,  and  was  out  of 
the  clouds  by  10  a.  m. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  oVer  Illinois.  Pressure  was  low 
over  New  Brunswick. 


UPPEB  AIB  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  16, 1009.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  aea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Ah- 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:32  a.m... 
11:13  a.m... 

mm. 

722.2 

721.6 

721.4 

721.3 

721.2 

721.1 

721.0 

720.5 

720.3 

720.3 

720.2 

720.1 

720.0 

710.9 

•c. 

16.0 
10.2 
20.0 
20.4 
20.4 
20.8 
20.7 
21.8 
21.7 
2L0 
21.0 
20.8 
20.6 
20.5 

p.ct. 
70 
74 
71 
70 
70 
71 
71 
70 
71 
75 
75 
75 
77 
79 

ESE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SSE. 

SSE. 

SE. 

SE. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

SSE. 

m.  p.  8. 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
4.0 
3.6 
3.1 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
4.5 
4.5 

metert. 

526 

764 

925 

1,175 

1,700 

2,154 

2,303 

2,806 

3,286 

2,714 

1,668 

1,375 

888 

526 

mm. 

722.2 

702.0 

688.7 

668.8 

621.8 

595.7 

570.1 

545.3 

520.5 

556.8 

630.1 

652.2 

690.4 

710.0 

•c. 

16.0 

17.0 

17.2 

15.5 

11.8 

11.3 

10.4 

8.6 

8.2 

0.2 

12.4 

14.2 

16.5 

20.5 

p.et. 
70 

ESE. 

S. 
SSW. 

SW. 

SW. 
WSW. 

wsw. 
wsw. 
wsw. 
wsw. 

sw. 
ssw. 

s. 

SSE. 

m.  p.  t. 
4.0 

12:04  p.m... 

12:15  p.m... 
12:30  p.m... 

1:05  p.m... 
1:23  p.m... 
2:40  p.m... 
3:15  p.m... 
3:30  p.m... 
3:48  p.m... 
4:07  p.m... 

4:26  p.m... 
4:35  p.m... 

70 

4.6 

Nine  kites  were  used;  lifting  sur&kce,  60.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4,000  m. 

1/10  to  8/10  a.-cu.  from  the  west  until  10:30  a.  m.,  and  2/10  to  8/10  st.-cu.  there- 
after moving  from  the  south-southwest.  The  bead  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals 
after  12:26  a.  m.,  emerging  at  about  1,400  m.  altitude. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  •  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  low  over  North 
Dakota. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  17, 1000.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
prea- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•a 

17.3 
17.4 
17.4 
21.0 
22.0 
21.8 
20.4 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

! 

;    Air 
Height.)  pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
perap 
lure. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

0:10  a.m 

0:36  a.m 

mm. 

715.0 

715.8 

715.8 

712.6 

712.5 

712.5 

712.4 

p.et. 

100 

100 

100 

88 

80 

87 

100 

S. 

S. 

S. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 

m.  p.  s, 
4.0 
5.4 
5.4 
5.8 
4.5 
5.4 
5.8 

mtttrt,     mm, 
526      715.0 
802       686.1 
1, 324       652. 5 

•c. 

17.3 
20.6 
17.9 

p.et. 
100 

S. 
SSW. 

m.  p.  8. 
4.0 

0:43  a.m 

SW 

2:14  p.  m 

2:33  p.m 

2:47  p.m 

1,678       624.1  ,    15.0 
2, 030       537. 8         6. 6 

SW.     

SW. 
SW. 
SE. 

3, 507       501. 5 

2.6 

3:20  p.m.... 

'  626      712.4 

20.4 

100 

5.8 

Six  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  41 .3  sq .  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m. ;  at  the  maximum 
altitude,  4,400  m. 

Dense  fog  until  11 -.25  a.  m. ;  thereafter  light  fog  imtil  12:20  p.  m.  During  remainder 
of  flight  the  sky  was  overcast  with  st.  clouds  from  th^  south.  A  thimdeistorm  at 
3:10  p.  m.  passed  directly  over  the  station;  it  was  accompanied  by  excessive  precipi- 
tation. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Ontario  to  the  middle  Mississippi 
Valley.    Pressure  was  relatively  high  off  the  New  England  coast. 
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BULLETIN  OF  MOUNT  WEATHEB  OBSEBVATOBT. 


BB8ULTB  OF  KITS  FLIGHTS. 
[Jiiiwl8,l«a0.] 


On  Uount  Weatlier,  Va.,  696  meten. 

At  different  heiclits  above  aea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
t«m- 

lure. 

•c. 

14.4 
14.5 
14.9 
l&O 
16.0 
16.6 
16.7 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.2 
17.6 
17.6 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

jneters. 

626 

834 

1,266 

1,966 

2,414 

2,781 

3,110 

2,418 

1,920 

1,630 

1,184 

836 

626 

Air 
pret- 
sure. 

Air 

tern- 
rare. 

Bela^ 
tlve  ha- 
midlty. 

Wind. 

Direo- 
Uon. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direo- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

8:40  a.m... 
8:49  a.m.. . 

fltm. 

715.9 

716.0 

716  0 

716.4 

716.9 

717.1 

717.4 

717.6 

717.6 

717.6 

717.6 

717.6 

717.7 

p.et. 
62 
63 
63 
63 
64 
60 
46 
42 
30 
87 
37 
36 
99 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

in.  p.  s. 
12.5 
11.6 
12.6 
10.7 
12.1 
10.7 

9.8 
10.7 
11.6 
11.2 
11.6 

9.8 
10.7 

mm. 

716.9 

690.8 

666.6 

604.0 

671.7 

647.0 

626.6 

671.7 

607.3 

636.7 

663.8 

692.0 

717.7 

•c. 

14.4 

U.6 

8.2 

6.6 

6.2 

6.6 

1.4 

2.6 

4.6 

7.6 

10.2 

13.3 

17.6 

p.et. 
62 

NW. 

NW. 
NNW. 

NW. 
NNW. 

NW. 

m.  p.  t. 

12.6 

9:03  a.m... 

10:15  a.m... 

10:31  a.  m. . . 

10:47  a.m... 

... 

11:43  a.m... 

NW. 
NNW. 

NNW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

12:24  p.m... 
12:37  p.m... 
12:47  p.m... 
12:68  p.m... 

■ 

1:08  p.m... 

1:16  p.m... 

39 

10.7 

Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  sur&ce,  21.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,500  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4,400  m. 

A  few  cu.  from  tbe  northwest,  altitude  about  2,000  m. 

An  extensive  high  was  central  over  Wisconsin.  Low  pressure  was  central  over 
Maine. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  19, 1900.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 

t«m- 
perar 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
lure. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wl 

Direc- 
tion. 

nd. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:11  a.m 

7:17  a.m 

fllTII. 

721.6 
721.6 
721.6 
721.6 
721.7 
721.7 
721.8 
721.9 
722.0 
722.0 

•(7. 

12.2 

12.4 

12.5 

13.0 

13.4 

13.6 

14.3 

14.6 

16.4 

16.4 

p.et. 
66 
64 
64 
64 
65 
51 
55 
53 
53 
53 

NW. 
NW. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

m.  p.  t. 

6.7 
7.2 
5.8 
&0 
7.2 
7.2 
4.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

meters. 

626 

821 

1,293 

1,560 

1,864 

2,208 

3,195 

3,776 

1,363 

626 

mm. 

721.6 

606.7 

668.6 

638.1 

616.4 

600.6 

•c. 

12.2 
11.0 
11.0 
11.9 
9.2 
7.0 

p.et. 
66 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

WNW. 

WNW. 
WNW. 

m.  p.  i. 

6,7 

7:30  a.m 

8:02  a.m 

8:17  a.  m 

8:25  a.m 

8:56  a.m 

623. 6        2. 1 
487.8     —1.0 
653. 6         9. 0 

WNW. 

WNW. 

NW. 

9:14  a.m 

9:34  a.  m 

• "  • 1 

9:36  a.m.... 

722.0 

16.4 

63 

NW. 

S.6 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.    Wire  out,  5,800  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  5,500  m. 
3/10  to  6/10  ci.-cu.  from  the  west-northwest. 
A  low  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  high  over  West  ViigiDia. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  21, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


.\t  different  heights  above 


Hour. 


m. 
m. 


1:16  p 
1:38  p 
1 :56  p.  m 
2:06  p.  m, 
2:22  p 
2:33  p 


m. 
m. 


Air 

Air 
tern- 

Relar 

pre3- 

tlve  hu- 

sure. 

peror 
lure. 

midity. 

IflfTI. 

•c. 

p.et. 

721.4 

2&4 

42 

721.2 

28.9 

47 

72L1 

29.4 

43 

721.1 

29.0 

49 

721.0 

29.4 

47 

720.9 

29.6 

50 

Wind. 


Direc- 

Veloc- 

tion. 

ity. 

m.  p.  s. 

W. 

%7 

SW. 

2.7 

SE. 

2.7 

SE. 

2.2 

S. 

2.2 

S. 

2.2 

Height. 


meUrt. 

526 

2.060 

1,686 

1.392 

995 

526 


Air 
pres^ 
sure. 


fivn. 

721.4 

604.2 

631.9 

653.6 

683.9 

720.9 


Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


•C. 

28.4 

15.1 

18.2 

20.9 

24.4 

29.6 


Relar 
tive  hu- 
midity. 


p.et. 
42 


50 


Wtod. 


Direc- 
tion. 


W. 

SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

8. 

S. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  8. 
2.7 


2.2 


One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,460  m. 

A  few  ci.  with  no  apparent  motion  and  1/10  cu.  moving  from  the  southwest  during 
the  ascension. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  North  Carolina  and  pressure  was  low  over  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  22, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

7:14  a.m... 
9:05  am... 

nin. 
719.0 
71&9 
718.9 
718.9 
718.9 
718.9 

•<7. 

22.6 
24.4 
24.8 
24.6 
24.3 
24.5 

p.d. 
76 
74 
71 
77 
78 
78 

W. 
SW. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

m.  p.  8. 
4.9 
2.7 
3.1 
2.2 
Z2 
2.2 

fMt€T8. 

526 
757 
946 
1,201 
881 
526 

mm. 

719.0 

700.2 

685.3 

665.4 

600.3 

718.9 

22.6 
22.7 
21.8 
19.8 
2L6 
24.5 

p.et. 
76 

W. 

SW. 
SW. 
SW: 
SW. 
S. 

m.  p.  8. 
4.9 

9:27  am... 

9:44  am... 

9:57  am... 

10:06  a.m... 

78 

2.2 

Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1,500  m.;  at  mftTiTnnm 
altitude,  900  m. 

2/10  to  6/10  ci.-cu.  from  the  west  until  8:45  a.  m.  After  8:20  a.  m.,  4/10  t4}  8/10 
st.-cu.  from  the  west-southwest. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Garolinas  and  low  over  southern  Manitoba. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Jaiie38,19n.] 


1 

1 

On  Uount  Weather,  Va..  636  meten 

•Atdlfl 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

717.0 
686.9 
650.0 
618.3 
682.3 
541.9 
584.0 
613.9 
673.6 
688.6 
716.9 

erenthi 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

sights  abo 

•vesea. 
Wl 

Hour. 

Air 

pres- 
sure.  , 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

21.2 
21.2 
21.2 
21.4 
22.0 
24.8 
25.2 
25.2 
25.7 
25.8 
26.0 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 
83 
83 
83 
83 
82 
74 
70 
67 
M 
65 
70 

wt 

Qd. 
Veloo- 

ity. 

Height. 

Rela^ 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

83 

nd. 

1 

Dlreo- 
tloii. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
WNW. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

Direo- 
tlon. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
WNW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

1    w. 

1 

Vekxy 
ity. 

6:50  a.m...' 
7:05  a.m... 

mm. 
717.0 
717.0 
717.0 
717.0 
717.1 
717.2 
717.1 
717.0 
717.0 
716.9 
716.9 

m.  p.  i. 
7.2 
6.3 
6.3 
7.2 
6.3 
6.4 
6.8 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 

nutert. 

526 

898 

1,373 

1,804 

2,316 

2,930 

2,300 

1,874 

1,073 

8R0 

526 

T. 

21.2 
20.8 
17.9 
16.8 
14.2 
10.2 
13.7 
16.2 
19.9 
22.1 
26.0 

m.  p.  t. 

7.2 

7:17  a.m... 

7:27  a.m... 

1 

7:42  a.m... 

10:20  a.m... 

10:38  a.m... 

••«•■•«•■ 

10:54  a.m... 

11:08  a.m... 

11:15  a.  m... 

11:23  a.m... 

1 

70 

4.9 

1 

Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5,400  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  4,100  m. 

A  few  ci.  (direction  not  determined).  Cu.  from  the  northwest  began  to  form  at 
9:06  a.  m.  and  had  increased  to  3/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  The  base  of  the  cu. 
was  about  1,440  m.  above  sea  level. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Georgia  and  low  pressure  over  Manitoba. 

RESULTS  OP  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[June  34, 1900.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  V 

a.,  526  m 
Wl 

eters. 

nd. 

Veloc- 
itv. 

* 

m.  p.  s. 
6.8 
5.8 
6.7 
8.5 
6.7 
6.7 
4.0 
2.7 
2.2 
2.2 
1.8 
2.2 
L3 
2.7 
3.6 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

mm. 

714.8 

714.8 

714.9 

715.0 

715.0 

714.9 

714.7 

714.6 

714.3 

714.2 

714.2 

714.1 

714.0 

714.0 

714.0 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

21.0 
21.8 
22.0 
23.4 
25.3 
26.1 
25.9 
26.4 
25.9 
27.2 
27.2 
26.1 
25.9 
25.7 
26.7 

Rela- 

Height. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

mm. 

714.8 

667.9 

624.2 

579.9 

546.1 

499.9 

470.2 

433.9 

391.0 

402.6 

458.6 

521.4 

581.6 

637.6 

714.0 

Air 
tem- 
perar 
ture. 

•c. 

21.0 

19.1 

17.4 

13.8 

11.1 

6.0 

3.2 

0.3 

-0.1 

-1.4 

4.0 

8.6 

12.2 

16.3 

26.7 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

tive  hu- 
midity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Dlrec-  ' 
tion. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

6:56  a.  m. .. 
7:20  a.  m. .. 

p.ct. 

88  ■      W. 
H6  1     W. 
85    WNW. 
76      NW. 
70    WNW. 
70    WNW. 
68  .NNW. 
70  '  NNW. 
72  1     W. 
68  1     W. 
68        N. 

meteri. 

526 
1,115 
1,700 
2.330 
2,845 
3,573 
4.078 
4,740 
6,607 
5,350 
4,298 
3,222 
2,295 
1,508 

526 

p.ct. 

88 

W. 

NW. 
WNW. 

NW. 
WNW. 

m.  p. «. 

5.8 

8:16  a.  m... 

10:01  a.  m. . . 

11:01  a.m.. . 

11:28  a.m... 

WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

W.     . 

W. 

w 
WNW. 

NW. 
NW. 

SW.    ! 

12:33  p.m... 
12:57  p.m... 

1:43  p.m... 

1:53  p.m... 

2:11  p.m... 

2:39  p.m... 

2:56  p.m... 

3:07  p.m... 

3:15  p.m... 

73 
72 
71 
65 

NW. 
NW. 

sw. 

8W. 

66 

3.6 

Ten  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  65.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10,000  m.;  at  the  max- 
imum altitude,  8,800  m. 

8/10  to  10/10  st.-cu.  from  the  west  till  11  a.  m.  After  that  they  gradually  dissi- 
pated and  were  replaced  by  cu.,  also  moving  from  the  west  and  varying  in  amount 
from  2/10  to  6/10.  Thunderstorms  appeared  in  the  west  at  12:57,  1:53,  and  2:31  p.  m., 
but  all  passed  south  of  the  station.  Rain  fell  from  1:23  to  1:32  and  from  3:05  to  3:14 
p.  m.    The  head  kite  was  in  or  above  the  clouds  at  altitudes  greater  than  2,000  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low  was  central  over  Long  Island  Sound.  Pressure  was  high  over  the 
Lake  region. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
[Jane  26, 1909.] 


Od  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  520  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relft- 
tive  hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Height. 

1 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

22.4 
23.1 
20.5 
18.0 
16.2 
19.0 
20.9 
22.0 
23.8 

Rela- 

Wind. 

Dlreo- 
tlon. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

tive  hu- 
midity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

6:30  a.  m. . . 
6:46  a.  m. . . 

mm. 

716.3 

715.3 

716.6 

715.8 

716.8 

716.8 

716.8 

716.8 

716.9 

716.9 

22.4 
22.8 
24.0 
26.6 
26.0 
26.0 
26.1 
26.4 
26.7 
27.0 

p.et. 
78 
76 
74 
72 
71 
72 
72 
68 
68 
68 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

m.  p.  t. 

6.3 
6.8 
4.9 
5.4 
f        4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.6 
4.5 

meters. 

626 

829 

1,260 

1.652 

1,858 

1,494 

1,202 

1,008 

734 

526 

mm. 
716.3 
G91.0 
657.8 
629.1 
614.1 
640.8 
662.8 
677.7 
699.3 

p.et. 
78 

• 

W. 
NW. 

m.p.t. 
6.3 

8:17  a.  m. . . 
9:54  a.m... 

NW. 
WNW. 

W. 

W 
WNW. 
WNW. 

10:05  a.  m... 

10:13  a.m... 

* 

10:20  a.  m. . . 

10:30  a.  m. . . 

10:38  a.m... 

WNW- 

10:43  a.m... 

715.9 

27.0 

68 

W. 

4.6 

Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  52.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4,300  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  2,600  m. 

2/10  to  a  few  ci.-cu  from  the  west. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Alabama  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 
(June  26, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  meters. 


Hour. 


6:62  a.m. 
7:02  a.m. 
7:47  a.m. 
8:20  a.  m. 
9:09  a.m. 
9:32  a.m. 
9:39  a.m. 
9:49  a.  m. 


OnM 

Air 

pres- 

sure. 

mm. 

717.2 

717.2 

717.4 

717.5 

717.7 

717.9 

718.0 

718.0 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Air 
tem- 
pera 


Wind. 


Rela-    _ 
tive  hu- 


^rS:  »ii«y- 


Direc- 
tion. 


•C. 

2L4 

2L7 

22.8 

23.0 

23.6 

23.6 

24.1 

24.4 


et. 
80 
90 
81 
81 
82 
82 
82 
78 


NW. 

NW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 
WNW. 

W. 
WNW.I 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
4.9 
4.9 
4.0 
4.6 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
3.1 


Height.) 


r 


metert. 

526 

806 

1.160 

1,647 

2,196 

1,624 

1,265 

626 


Air 

Ah- 
tem- 

pres- 
sure. 

perap 
lure. 

mm. 

•c. 

717.2 

2L4 

694.4 

22.3 

667.9 

2L6 

630.8 

18.6 

501.5 

14.6 

632.6 

17.2 

660.6 

19.7 

7ia.o 

24.4 

Wind. 


Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 


p.et. 
80 


1 

Direc- 

Veloc- 

1  tion 

ity. 

1 

m.  p.  t. 

1   NW. 

4.9 

NW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

NNW. 

N. 

78    WNW., 


3.1 


Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.    Wir^  out,  3,000  m.;  at  maximum 
altitude,  2,700  m. 
2/10  or  less  ci.  from  the  west. 
High  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Huron,  low  pressure  over  New  Brunswick. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  B  A  LOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  28, 1909.) 


Hour. 


I     On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 


Wind. 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


3:58  p.  m. 
3:10  p.m. 
3:31  p.m. 
3:44  p.m. 
3:52  p.m. 
4:00  p.  m. 


Air 

Air 

tem- 

pres- 
sure. 

pera- 
ture. 

tntfi. 

•(7. 

716.0 

27.0 

716.0 

25.8 

715.9 

25.3 

715.9 

24.8 

715.9 

24.1 

715.9 

23.2 

Rela- 
tive hu-  < 
midlty.  > 


Direc- 
tion. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


Heicfat. 


Air 
pres- 
sure. 


Air 
tem- 


tore. 


p.et. 


77 
81 
76 
80 
85 
90 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
NW. 
NW. 


m 


i. 


.  p.  t. 
0.4 
2.7 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
8.9 


meters. 

I       526 

2.045 

1,406 

1.160 

882 

526 


mm. 
716.0 
601. 
f>47. 


1 
2 


665.8 
687.4 
715.9 


27.0 
15.8 
18.4 
20.2 
22.1 
23.2 


Rela- 

Wind. 

tive  hu- 
midity. 

Direc- 
tion. 

N. 
W. 

VekKv 
ity. 

p.  el. 

77 

m.  p.  t. 

0.4 

W8W.' 

WSW 

W8W.  

90 

NW. 

8.9 

One  balloon  was  lued;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,400  m. 
Light  rain  during  the  flight.    8/10  cu.-n.  and  2/10  ci.  from  the  west. 
Areas  of  high  pressure  were  central  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.    Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  Gulf  coast. 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  29, 1909.) 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heic^ts  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Relar 
tlve  hu- 
midity. 

p.ct. 
64 

60 

Wind. 

Height. 

Air       .^Jf 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wtod. 

Direc- 
tion. 

ENE. 

E. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

m.  o.  8. 
3.6 
4.0 

pres- 
sure. 

IfOUI- 

pera- 
ture. 

Direc-  '  Veloc- 
tlon.        ity. 

4:13  p.  m 

4:24  p.  m 

4:43  p.  m 

715.9 
715.9 
716.0 

•(7. 

26.8 
27.2 

meters. 

526 

1,067 

mm. 

715.9 

673.4 

26.8 
23.5 

p.et. 
64 

m.  p.  t. 
ENE.  3.6 
ENE 

26.8  !           68 

1 

E.             4.0 

526       716.0       26.8 

68 

E.               4.0 

One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.     Wire  out,  1,400  m. 
About  3/10  ci.-8t.  from  the  southwest  and  a  few  cu.  from  the  northwest. 
Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  New  Brunswick  coast,  high  pressure  over  Lake 
Huron. 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

[June  30, 1909.] 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  meters. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Hour. 

Ah- 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

•c. 

27.0 
27.0 
27.2 
27.3 
27.0 
27.4 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

p.et. 
57 
57 
56 
57 
58 
57 

Wind. 

Air 
pres- 
sure. 

Air 
tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Rela- 
tive hu- 
midity. 

Wind. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Height. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

2:27  p.  m 

2:43  p.  m 

3:04  p.  m 

3:17  p.  m 

mm. 

717.0 

716.9 

716.8 

716.7 

716.6 

716.6 

8SE. 
SE. 
E. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 

m.p.t. 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

mder$. 

526 

2,358 

1.825 

mm. 

717.0 

581.0 

617.7 

637.8 

678.1 

716.6 

•c. 

27.0 
16.7 
17.1 
18.9 
23.0 
27.4 

p.et. 
57 

SSE. 
NW. 

m.  p.  t. 

1.8 

NW 

1.8       1,560 
L8       1.016 

NW 

3:28  p.m 

3:35  p.  m 

0 

2.2 

526 

57 

SE. 

2.2 

One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2,400  m. 
The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf,  and  centers  of  relatively  high  pressure  were  over 
New  York  and  Wisconsin. 
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(I)  ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA  AND  HALLEY'S  COMET. 

By  W.  J.  HnifPHBBYB.    (Dated  January  10,  1910). 

Comets  are,  probably,  the  most  mysterious  of  all  celestial  objects. 
Whence  they  come;  whither  they  go,  when  they  leave  forever;  where 
they  gather  fresh  material,  if  they  do,  and  how;  their  mechanical  struc- 
ture; the  forces  that  commonly  bind  them  together;  the  other  forces 
that  sometimes  tear  them  apart;  the  origin  of  the  curious  knots,  twists, 
and  streaks  in  their  tails;  and  why  it  is  that  they  are  self  luminous,  are 
among  the  things  concerning  comets  we  should  like  to  know,  but  which, 
at  present,  no  physicist  and  no  astronomer  can  tell  us. 

It  is  but  natural  therefore  that  the  return,  and  near  approach  of 
Halley's  comet  should  arouse  unusual  intere^  and  activity  in  the 
study  of  these  strange  objects,  for  it  is  bringing  us  a  rare  chance  (espec- 
ially if,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case  on  or  about  the  18th  of  May,  1910, 
the  earth  should  pass  through  its  tail)  of  learning  much  that  we  would 
like  to  know  in  regard  to  comets  and  their  accompanying  phenomena. 
But  to  make  such  a  study  most  efficient  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
phenomena  may  possibly  be  expected,  and  how  they  can  be  observed. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds,  namely: 
I.  Celestial;  astrophysical  in  the  main. 

II.  Terrestrial;  chiefly  meteorological. 

Among  the  former  are: 

(a)  Gross  appearances. — This  includes  all  distinctive  markings,  such 
as  bright  patches;  streaks,  both  straight  and  twisted;  number,  direction, 
and  shape  of  tails;  time  and  meumer  of  beginning  and  ending  of  tails; 
and  any  other  such  phenomenon  as  may  present  itself  to  the  observer. 
A  photographic  record,  as  nearly  as  practicable  continuous,  should  be 
taken  of  these  phenomena  for  future  study,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
supplement  the  photographs  by  numerous  eye  observations. 

Any  one  expecting  to  do  work  of  this  nature,  and  there  are  many 
observatories  adequately  equipped  for  it,  would  do  well  to  consult  Prof. 
E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  either  directly  or  through 
his  papers  on  comets. 

(b)  Spectrum. — Visual  and  photographic  analysis  of  the  light  should 

be  applied  to  the  comet  in  detail — ^to  the  jets  and  envelopes  in  and  about 

the  head,  to  the  streaks  in  the  tail,  and  to  all  portions  bright  enough  to 

yield  results. 

Such  a  program,  while  of  decided  value,  can  not  profitably  be  under- 
Bifwo 1  279 
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taken  except  by  those  observatories  especially  well  equipped  for  this 
sort  of  work. 

(c)  Polarization. — It  is  known  that  the  light  of  comets  is  polarised 
to  some  extent,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  a  part  of  their  luminosity 
is  due  to  reflected  sunlight,  but  this  phenomenon  needs  further  exami- 
nation, and,  in  particular,  separation  from  sky  polarization.  It  would 
be  well  to  compare  the  polarization  of  that  part  of  the  comet  where  a 
right  angle  exists  between  the  directions  from  it  to  the  sim  and  the 
earth  respectively,  with  the  polarization  of  other  portions.  If  the 
particles  of  the  comet  are  small  in  size,  compared  to  the  cube  of  an 
average  wave-length  of  light,  then,  as  Rayleigh  has  shown,  there  will 
be  marked  polarization  of  the  scattered  light  that  is  a  maximum  (com- 
plete) in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  radiation.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  in  the  turning  of  the  tail  always  away  from  the  sun  strong 
evidence  (since  this  is  due,  we  believe,  to  light-pressure)  of  the  minute 
size  of  the  luminous  particles;  but,  nevertheless,  such  evidence  as  the 
phenomena  of  polarization  can  give  on  this  point  is  worth  having. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  reflected 
to  intrinsic  light,  though  the  method  of  accurately  doing  this  is  not 
obvious. 

Polarization  work  can  be  done  with  any  refracting  telescop>e  of  lai^ 
light  gathering  power.  A  reflecting  telescope  could  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose  because  of  the  polarization  effects  that  it  itself  would  introduce. 

(d)  Light-fluctuation, — It  is  well  known  that  the  light  of  comets  often 
varies  irregularly  and  without  obvious  cause.  These  variations  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  jets  and  envelopes,  and 
especially  observed  to  see  where  the  changes  in  brilliancy  have  their 
origin  and  how  rapidly  they  spread  to  other  parts. 

The  position  and  size  of  sun  spots,  and  other  solar  phenomena, 
should  also  be  observed  and  studied  in  connection  with  the  light  changes. 
Evidently  the  luminescence  of  comets  is,  in  some  way,  largely  dejjend- 
ent  upon  the  sun,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  greatest  during 
periods  of  sun  spot  maxima.  If  so,  then  it  may  change  with  the  size 
and  orientation  of  the  spots.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  phenomenon  that 
can  easily  and,  perhaps,  profitably  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  even  a 
very  modest  equipment. 

All  the  above  phenomena  can  be  observed  at  any  time  the  comet  is 
brightly  visible,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  phenomena  which 
possibly  may  appear  or  be  modified  during  the  passage  of  the  earth 
through  its  tail,  if,  fortunately,  such  an  occurrence  should  happen,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  carefully  watched  at  that  time.    These 
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form  the  second  or  terrestrial  group,  above  mentioned,  some  of  which 
are: 

1.  Electrical  patentiaL — In  reality  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
electrical  potentials  of  two  points  a  given  vertical  distance  apart  in  the 
atmosphere  that  is  here  referred  to.  This  would  be  modified  by  the 
bringing  of  an  electrical  charge  from  some  extreoieous  source  to  the 
atmosphere,  and,  conceivably,  might  therefore  help  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  electrical  condition  of  that  part  of  a  comet's  tail  through  which 
we  happened  to  pass.  But,  as  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
changes  so  greatly  from  place  to  place  and  from  day  to  day,  it  does  not 
seem  that  observations  of  this  nature  can  afford  much  definite  informa- 
tion. 

2.  Atmospheric  conductivity, — ^This  comes,  essentially,  to  the  same 
thing  as  the  ionization  of  the  atmosphere,  and  would  be  modified  by  the 
entrance  into  the  air  of  charged  particles  or  other  ionizing  agents. 

Like  the  electric  potential  of  the  air  this,  too,  is  subject,  ordinarily,  to 
such  changes  that,  seemingly,  no  trustworthy  inference  in  regard  to  the 
electrical  condition  of  a  comet's  tail,  should  we  pass  through  one,  could 
be  drawn  from  such  observations. 

However,  if  any  one,  not  entirely  familiar  with  them,  wishes  to  take 
up  either  or  both  of  these  lines  of  work  he  will  find  Gockel,  Die  Luftelek- 
trizitat,  a  good  guide. 

3.  Damping  of  electrical  waves, — It  is  well  known  that  the  distance  a 
wireless  message  can  be  received  changes  irregularly,  owing,  presumably, 
to  the  intensity  and  distribution  of  the  ionization  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  ease  or  difficulty  of  transmitting  wireless  messages,  especially  over 
the  ocean,  say  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  might  therefore  give 
some  hint  about  the  electrical  state  and  the  ionizing  action  of  the  mate- 
rial of  a  comet's  tail  through  which  the  earth  at  that  time  might  chance 
to  be  passing.  Probably  the  hint  would  not  be  a  very  distinct  one,  but 
observations  of  this  phenomenon  seem  to  the  author  much  more  promis- 
ing of  results  than  do  those  of  either  the  potential  or  the  conductivity 
of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Earth  currents, — ^A  marked  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  likely  to  lead  to  earth  currents  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude. It  might,  therefore,  be  well  to  request  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  to  report  any  such  disturbances  as  may  occur  during  our 
passage  through  the  comet,  should  this  happen.  However,  such  cur- 
rents should  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  other  phenomena, 
since  alone  they  can  have  but  little  meaning. 

5.  Diurnal  variation  of  the  earth! s  magnetism, — It  has  been  known  for 
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a  long  time  that  there  is  regularly  both  a  diurnal  and  a  semidiurnal 
variation  in  all  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Schuster*  that  the  origin  of  these  daily  disturbances  is  outside 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  origin  of  this  variation  is,  probably,  the 
Foucault  currents  caused  by  the  sweep  of  the  ionized,  and  therefore 
conducting,  air  across  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  The  more  ionized, 
or  the  better  conducting  the  air,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
these  currents  and,  if  this  theory  is  correct,  the  greater  the  resulting 
diurnal  variation  in  the  records  obtained  at  magnetic  observatories. 

If,  then,  the  particles  of  a  comet's  tail  are  highly  electrified,  or  should 
in  any  way  produce,  on  our  coming  into  them,  an  ionizing  action  on  the 
atmosphere,  there  must  result  corresponding  changes  in  the  diurnal 
variations.  The  action  of  the  cometary  particles,  presumably,  would 
be  on  the  outer  layers  of  the  atmosphere  where  any  change  in  the  con- 
ductivity is  most  effective.  Also  since,  in  general,  the  winds  increase 
with  latitude  and  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  become  more  concen- 
trated and  more  nearly  vertical,  therefore  any  change  in  the  diurnal 
variation,  especially  of  the  declination,  that  may  be  due  to  the  action 
of  a  comet's  tail,  probably  would  be  most  marked  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  especially  well  to  study  and 
compare  the  diurnal  variations  obtained  at  the  many  excellent  magnetic 
observatories  just  before,  during,  and  just  after  the  coming  passage  of 
the  earth  through  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet — assuming,  of  course,  this 
event  to  take  place. 

6.  Auroral  displays. — Auroras  serve  as  rather  delicate  indicators  of 
the  electrical  state  of  the  outer  atmosphere,  and  therefore  should  be 
carefully  watched  for  and  minutely  noted  during  a  continuous  period 
of  several  days  equally  overlapping  the  supposed  epoch  of  our  inter- 
section with  the  material  of  the  comet. 

7.  Line  and  band  absorption. — ^The  atmospheric  absorption  lines  and 
bands  furnish  about  the  best  means  we  have  for  detecting  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  of  the  outer  portions. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  desirable  to  compare  the  atmospheric  lines  and 
bands  during  the  passage  of  the  earth  across  the  comet's  tail  with  the 
lines  and  bands  obtained  at  other  times. 

If  the  electrification  of  the  outer  air  is  materially  changed  during  this 
passage  there  may  result  a  corresponding  temporary  change  in  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  that  region,  that  perhaps  could  best  be  detected 
through  the  great  ozone  absorption  band'  at  wave-lengths  9/^  to  10/a. 

>  Phil.  Trans.,  A.,  vol.  180,  p.  467,  1889;  vol.  208,  p.  163-204,  im 
'  AngBtr5m.    Arklv  for  Matematik,  Astronomi  och  Fysik,  1, 395.    1904. 
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8.  Atmospheric  transmission. — In  reducing  the  data  obtained  with 
integrating  pyrheliometers  it  is  customary  to  use,  with  certain  correc- 
tions, the  simple  Bouguer  equation, 

in  which  /  is  the  observed  solar  intensity  through  the  air  mass  m,  /^  the 
intensity  outside  the  atmosphere,  and  a  the  coefficient  of  transmission. 
This  latter  varies  from  day  to  day,  but,  assuming  it  to  remain  constant 
for  a  few  hours,  can  be  determined  by  observations  taken  with  different 
values  of  m  or,  as  Kimball'  has  shown,  by  a  single  observation  of  the 
intensity,  together  with  a  simultaneous  measurement  of  sky  polariza- 
tion. 

Since  a  is  such  a  variable  quantity  its  determination  while,  perhaps, 
of  some  value  in  this  connection,  can  not  be  regarded  as  very  promising 
of  definite  information  concerning  the  material  of  a  comet  through 
which  we  might  be  passing. 

9.  Meteoric  trails. — Since  the  particles  composing  the  tail  of  a  comet 
presumably  are  excessively  minute,  any  meteoric  trails  they  may  pro- 
duce on  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  must  be  small.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  well,  at  the  proper  time,  to  watch  for  them  with  a 
telescope  pointed  nearly  vertically  and  focused  for  a  distance  of  from 
100  to  150  miles.  Presumably  only  faint  scintillations,  probably 
entirely  too  faint  to  be  seen,  need  be  expected,  but  only  by  such  ob- 
servations can  we  know  definitely  just  what  does  or  does  not  take  place. 

10.  Bishop's  ring, — ^After  the  explosion  of  Krakatao,  and  also  after 
that  of  Mont  Pel6,  a  faint  reddish-brown  ring  of  the  coronal  type  was 
seen  about  the  sun.  Its  inner  radius  was  about  12^,  and  its  outer 
approximately  22**.  It  was  due,  almost  certainly,  in  both  cases,  to 
finely  divided  matter  thrown  up  to  great  altitudes  and  from  there 
spread  widely  over  the  earth.  The  mean  radius  of  these  particles, 
assuming  them  spherical  in  shape,  has  been  calculated  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  longest  visible  wave-length.  They  were  therefore  exces- 
sively minute,  and  it  is  possible  that  after  passing  through  the  tail  of  a 
comet  something  of  this  kind  may  be  seen;  at  any  rate  careful  observa- 
tion should  be  made  for  it,  after  such  an  event,  by  those  of  exceptionally 
sensitive  eyes.  Such  observations  are  best  made  with  the  sun  hidden 
behind  an  opaque  object. 

11.  Color  of  the  sun, — ^The  color  of  the  sun,  as  is  well  known,  depends 
upon  the  size  and  number  of  solid  or  liquid  particles  through  which  it  is 
seen,  and  therefore  may,  possibly,  be  temporarily  modified  on  our 
passing  through  a  comet's  tail. 

'  Mount  Weather  Bulletin,  2,  pp.  55-65, 1909. 
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12.  Atmospheric  polarizaiian. — ^This  phenomenon  depends  mainly 
upon  the  scattering  of  sunlight  by  any  minute  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  percentage  of  the  polarized  to  the  total  skylight  at  any 
part  of  the  sky,  say  where  the  polarization  is  a  maximum,  or  90^  from 
the  sun  on  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  it,  is  a  function  of  the  dust 
content  of  the  air.  This  percentage,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
noted  during  our  supposed  coming  passage  through  the  tail  of  Halley's 
comet,  as  should  also  the  positions  of  the  so-called  neutral  points  of 
Arago,  Babinet,  and  Brewster — ^the  first  especially,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
observed  and  most  accurately  determined. 

It  might  also  be  advisable  to  observe  the  polarization  percentage  of 
different  colors,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  screens,  since  this  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  particles  that  scatter  the  light. 

13.  Twilight  phenomena, — Twilight  colors,  and  the  gamut  of  changes 
through  which  they  run,  clearly  are  dependent  upon  the  dust  content 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  was  strikingly  evident  after  the  eruption  of 
Krakatao,  and  therefore  might,  possibly,  afford  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  tail  of  any  comet  through  which  the  earth  may  pass. 

14.  Luminous  cUmds. — After  the  eruption  of  Krakatao  there  was  seen 
for  many  years,  but  only  in  latitudes  of  45°  or  more,  faintly  luminous 
clouds  of,  seemingly,  great  altitudes. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  these  so-called  clouds  were  due  in  the  least 
to  the  volcanic  eruption;  but  still  they  should  be  closely  looked  for  at 
the  time  of  and  after  our  passage  through  a  comet's  tail,  since  they 
might  be  modified  by  the  material  thus  picked  up. 

15.  NAimber  of  dust  particles  in  (he  air. — ^The  number  of  dust  particles, 
especially  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  tail  of  a  comet.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  well  to  count  the  particles  of  dust  per  cubic  centimeter, 
say,  of  air  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  in  samples  obtained  by 
sounding  balloons,  before  and  just  after  the  time  of  our  entrance  into 
the  tail  of  Halley's  comet. 

16.  Zodiacal  light, — ^While  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  material  to  which  the  zodiacal  light  is  due  is  practically  nily 
nevertheless  it  seems  quite  possible  since,  as  Fath^  has  shown,  it  pre- 
sumably is  reflected  sun  light,  that  its  real  or  apparent  brilliancy  may 
be  greater  during  our  passage  through  even  so  rare  a  substance  as  the 
tail  of  a  comet.  Therefore,  the  details  of  this  phenomenon,  too,  should 
be  recorded,  at  the  proper  time,  by  those  so  situated  as  to  observe  it  to 
good  adveuitage. 

^  Lick  Observatory  Bulletin,  No.  165. 
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17.  Gegenschein, — ^Presumably  the  gegenschein  is  but  that  portion  of 
the  zodiacal  light  seen  at  about  180^  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 
Hence  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  more  distinctly  visible 
during  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  luminous  particles  of  a 
comet's  tail,  and  therefore  it  should  be  studied,  at  the  proper  time,  with 
the  greatest  care  by  those  in  the  habit  of  observing  it. 

18.  The  auroral  line, — Arrhenius*  says,  "Whichever  way  we  turn  the 
spectroscope  on  a  very  clear  night,  especially  in  the  Tropics,  we  observe 
this  peculiar  green  line.  (The  so-called  auroral  line.)  It  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  zodiacal  light,  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  has  been  traced  all  over  the  sky,  even  where  the  zodiacal 
light  could  not  be  observed." 

Evidently  the  source  of  this  line  is  not  definitely  known,  but,  con- 
ceivably, it  may  be  rendered  more  brilliant  by  the  passage  of  the  earth 
through  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  therefore  it  would  be  well  for  some 
favorably  situated  observer  carefully  to  measure  its  brilliancy  on 
several  consecutive  nights,  so  selected  as  synmietricaUy  to  overlap  the 
calculated  date  of  our  supposed  passage  through  the  tail  of  Halley's 
comet. 


The  most  promising,  in  this  connection,  of  the  above  phenomena  are, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  those  designated  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  5,  6,  9,  10,  13 
16,  and  17,  to  the  successful  observance  of  which,  except  number  5, 
clear  skies  are  essential. 

The  above  is  not  claimed  as  a  complete  list  of  the  phenomena  that 
may  be  associated  with  a  comet,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they,  together  with 
others  that  they  may  suggest,  will  soon  give  us  a  better  understanding 
of  comets  in  general  and  of  Halley's  in  particular. 

'  Worlds  in  the  Making,  p.  116. 


(II)  THE  ISOTHERMAL  LAYER  AND  THE  TEMPERATURE 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  W.  J.  HuicPHBETB.    (Dated  Februiiry  18,  1910.) 

Now  that  we  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  isothermal  layer  extend- 
ing, so  far  as  we  know,  over  the  entire  earth,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
effect  this  layer  can  have  on  the  temperatures  of  the  earth  and  the 
lower  atmosphere. 

There  are  good  reasons,  though  perhaps  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here,  for  believing  the  atmosphere  above  the  level  of  the  upper  inversion 
to  be  comparatively  rich  in  ozone,  a  substance  selectively  absorptive 
both  of  solar  and  of  terrestrial  radiations. 

The  problem,  therefore,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Will  a  spherical  shell,  selectively  absorptive  both  of  radiations  from 
without  and  of  those  from  an  object  within,  but  without  power  of  re- 
flection of  either,  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  of  a  nonreflecting 
opaque  enclosed  object? 

Since  the  coefficient  of  absorption  is  independent  of  intensity  of 
radiation,  an  approximate  solution  can  be  reached  by  considering 
stable  conditions,  with  the  shell  radiating  equally  in  both  directions — 
out  and  in. 

Fixing  our  attention  now  on  this  isothermal  layer  (the  shell)  and  its 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and  air  below  it: 

Let  /o  be  the  average  intensity  of  the  normal  component  of  the  solar 
radiation  incident  on  the  shell,  then 

T r     ^    1  r 

where  R  is  the  effective  radius  of  the  earth  as  an  absorber  of  solar  radia- 
tion, and  /  the  solar  intensity  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere. 

Let  al^  be  the  portion  of  this  average  normal  component  of  the 
radiation  absorbed  by  the  shell. 

Approximately,  and  for  convenience  we  will  assume  exactly,  half  this 
energy  is  radiated  to  space  and  half  to  the  earth.  If  we  count  the  lower 
atmosphere  as  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  if  for  simplicity  we  neglect  its 
presence,  we  now  have  for  the  radiation  intensity  reaching  the  earth, 
assuming  zero  albedo,  or  no  reflection  from  clouds  and  other  thing? 
below, 
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The  first  term  has  to  do  with  that  portion  of  the  solar  radiation  that  is 
unabsorbed  by  the  shell;  the  second  with  that  half  of  the  absorbed  solar 
energy  radiated  to  the  earth  by  this  shell.    The  two  together  give  an 


intensity  amounting  to  /o(  i  —  ^  ] 


When  equilibrium  with  this  intensity  is  reached,  the  earth  will  send 
back  an  equally  intense  radiation  of  its  own,  but  one  in  which  the 
energy  is  very  differently  distributed  as  to  wave-length.    Therefore, 

when  this  equilibrium  is  established, /^  ( 1  — o)^^*^^*'^®^^^'^^^^^  ^l^® 
earth  radiation. 

Let  '^^ol  1  ""o  )  ~^^^  portion  of  this  outgoing  energy  absorbed  by  the 

shell.    One-half  of  this,  oro/.fl— o)'  ^^  ^  radiated  back  to  the 
earth,  there  to  be  absorbed,  and  once  more  sent  out.    The  next  amount 

returned  by  the  shell  isfol^oll^o)'  ^^^  ^  ^^  indefinitely. 

The  total  intensity  of  normal  radiation,  therefore,  reaching  the 
earth  is 


/. 


('-^)l'+^G)"+...+®-} 


With  a  Uttle  reduction  this  takes  the  form 


0 


H{'+H^)'+ ■■■+©-}{'-»} 


Now,  b  is  either  unity,  the  maximum  value  possible,  or  less — ^probably 
much  less — and  positive.  Therefore,  the  terms  enclosed  by  the  first  pair 
of  braces  form  a  rapidly  converging  series,  whose  maximum  value,  when 
b'  1,  is  2,  and  whose  minimum  value,  when  b=0,  is  1,  but  whose  actual 
value,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  probably  is  but  little  greater  than 
unity.    For  brevity  we  will  call  it  2k. 

The  average  intensity  of  the  normal  component  of  the  radiation 
reaching  the  earth  is  then 

/o{l+fc(6-a)  I 

But  the  average  intensity  of  the  normal  component  of  the  radiation 
that  would  reach  the  earth,  if  there  were  no  absorbing  shell,  is  /„,  and 
clearly  the  former  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  latter 
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according  as  b  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  a.    Or  in  symbols 


/.-{  l+k{b—a)  f  =/f         according  as 
b=a. 


That  is  to  say,  the  earth  is  wanner,  unchanged,  or  colder,  when  sur- 
roimded  by  an  absorbing  shell,  according  as  the  shell's  coefficient  of 
absorption  for  earth  radiation  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  its 
coefficient  of  absorption  for  solar  radiation.  Briefly,  if  the  shell  lets 
heat  in  better  than  it  lets  it  out,  the  enclosed  object  will  get  warmer; 
but  if  it  lets  heat  out  better  than  it  lets  it  in,  the  enclosed  object  will  get 
colder. 

We  do  not  know  the  numerical  value  of  either  a  or  6,  but  from  the 
distribution  of  the  energy  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  approximate 
energy  distribution  in  the  spectrum  of  earth  radiation,  together  with 
the  location  and  intensity  of  the  absorption  bands  in  ozone,  we  can 
pretty  safely  conclude  that  b  is  greater  than  a. 

Assuming  a =0.05,  and  6=0.20,  values  that  may  be  roughly  of  the 
proper  order,  and  writing  /«  for  the  average  intensity  of  the  radiation 
received  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  I^  is  the  average  intensity  of 
the  solar  radiation  on  the  shell,  we  have 

/,=  1.083 /o. 

Assume  the  earth  to  radiate  according  to  the  laws  of  the  full  radiator 
or  black  body,  as  it  does  approximately,  and  let  its  absolute  tempera- 
ture, without  the  shell,  be  282^0.  Then,  since  the  radiation  of  the 
black  body  is  directly  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  its  absolute 
temperature,  we  have 


(282)  ^'/["■^•^^' 


in  which  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  earth,  when  surrounded 
by  the  shell  in  question,  with  the  assumed  coefficients  of  absorption. 
This  gives  r= 287.66°  absolute  centigrade,  which  is  about  its  average 
value. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  the  equilibrium  temperatures, 
under  the  assumed  conditions  of  doucUesa  skies  and  an  equal  tempera- 
ture for  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  these  are  not  the  conditions  that 
actually  do  obtain,  and  therefore  the  above  can  be  regarded  as  only  an 
approximate  general  solution.  The  problem  of  determinii^  the  actual 
effect  of  the  isothermal  layer  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  eom-^ 
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plicated  by  the  alternations  between  day  and  night,  by  the  XK)nBtant 
changes,  diiring  the  day,  in  the  sun's  inclination,  by  reflection,  especially 
from  clouds,  and,  doubtless,  by  many  other  things  that  more  or  less 
modify  the  general  result. 

The  adoption  of  average  conditions  (permissible  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  coefficient  of  absorption  is  independent  of  intensity)  eliminates, 
at  least  in  great  measure,  the  effects  due  to  alternations  of  day  and 
night  and  of  the  changing  inclination  of  the  sun.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  important  condition  of  reflection  that  was  supposed,  for  the 
above  solution,  to  be  zero.  It  is  possible  to  take  this  into  account  and 
still  obtain  a  simple  solution,  as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows. 

We  will  adopt  i  as  the  average  total  albedo,  or  average  reflecting 
power  of  the  earth  and  cloudy  atmosphere  for  solar  radiations  of  all 
wave-lengths.    Abbot  and  Fowle'  determined  it  to  be  about  37  per  cent. 

The  reflected  portion  of  the  solar  energy,  of  course,  has  no  effect  on 
the  temperature  or  on  any  other  condition  of  the  earth.  That  which  is 
not  reflected,  or  the  effective  portion,  therefore,  is  all  that  need  be 
considered. 

Let  1/  be  the  average  intensity  of  the  normal  component  of  the 
effective  solar  radiation  over  the  entire  earth.    Then 

//  =  1 7^  =  0. 177,  nearly. 

Let  a/o'=the  average  amoimt  of  solar  energy,  both  direct  and  re- 
flected, absorbed  by  the  outer  atmosphere  per  second  per  unit  area. 
Half  this,  approximately,  is  radiated  to  space  and  half  to  the  earth, 
including  the  lower  atmosphere  in  this  term. 

The  earth  now  receives  (1 — o)  I^'  solar  energy  per  unit  time  and  area, 

and  q/o'  ^^^^Sy  P^r  same  time  and  area  from  the  absorbing  outer  layer 
which,  presumably,  is  roughly  coincident  with  the  isothermal  layer  and 
rich  in  ozone.    The  two  together  amount  to  /,'  [  l  —    J . 

After  a  time  (assuming  that  we  have  started  with  a  cold  earth)  the 
earth  will  send  back  an  equally  intense  radiation  of  its  own,  but  one  in 
which  the  intensity  of  radiation  is  very  differently  distributed  as  to 
wave-length.  Therefore  when  equilibrium  with  this  radiation  is  estab- 
lished Z^M  1 — 2  )  ^  ^^^  intensity  of  the  outgoing  earth  radiation  also. 

Let  6  /,'  ( 1 — «- )  be  the  part  of  this  long-wave  earth  radiation  absorbed 

^  Annab  of  the  Astrophyacal  Observatory,  Smithsonian  Institution,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
1908. 
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by  the  outer  layer.  One-half  of  this,  ^r  gZ/fl-o)'  ^*^  ^  radiated 
back  to  the  earth,  there  absorbed  and  once  more  sent  out.  The  next 
amount  returned  by  the  shell  ^^(o)  //(l— o  )'  ^^^  ^  ^^  indefinitely. 
Hence  the  total  intensity  of  the  radiation  reaching  the  earth  is 

As  before,  b  is  either  unity  or  less,  probably  much  less,  and  positive, 
and  therefore  the  terms  within  the  second  pair  of  braces  form  a  rapidly 

converging  series.    Calling  the  sum  S  we  have //m—^)  S    as   the 

intensity  of  the  energy  actually  used  to  heat  the  earth. 

Since  the  albedo  of  the  earth  is  roughly  J  we  can  say  that  the  sum  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  energy  passing  through  the  outer  layer  of  the 
atmosphere  is  approximately  |  of  that  originally  incident,  so  that  la// 
represents  the  absorption  per  unit  time  and  area  of  reflected  radiation. 
If  there  were  no  absorption  of  solar  radiation  in  the  outer  layer,  then, 
of  the  additional  iaio'  that  would  go  on  per  second  to  each  unit  area  of 
the  earth,  one-third,  or  Ja/^',  would  be  reflected. 

Therefore,  if  the  outer  absorbing  layer  did  not  exist,  the  average 

intensity  of  the  energy  used  in  warming  the  earth  would  be  /o'(  1— ^l 

while  that  which  actually  is  used  in  this  way  is  //M  — — j  S. 

As  before,  let  6  =  0.20,  then  /S  =  1.11,  or  the  radiant  energy  actually 
received  by  the  earth  is  11  per  cent  greater  than  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  absorptive  layer. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  earth  is  14.4°  C.,' or  287.4  °C.,  absolute. 
Therefore,  since  the  percentage  change  in  temperature  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  percentage  change  in  radiation,  it  follows,  if  the  assumed  value 
of  b  is  correct,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  averages  from  7°  C.  to  8°  C, 
or  say  13°  F.  warmer  than  it  would  be  without  the  presence  of  the  ab- 
sorptive shell. 

The  amount  of  this  difference  in  temperature  depends,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  value  of  b,  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  quantity  of  ozone  and 
other  absorptive  material  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  But  ozone  owes  its 
origin,  presumably,  to  ultraviolet  radiations  from  the  sun  and  to  elec- 
trical discharges.  The  latter,  if  we  can  judge  by  auroral  displays,  are 
most  pronounced  at  the  time  of  sun-spot  maxima,  and  we  can  see,  there- 

'  Hann,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  p.  115. 
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fore,  at  least  two  reasons  for  expecting  the  temperature  of  the  earth  to 
change  with  the  size  and  number  of  sun  spots:  (1)  Because  of  a  change 
in  the  intensity  of  the  incident  solar  radiation;  (2)  because  of  a  change  in 
the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

The  two  coefficients,  a  and  6,  will  increase  or  decrease  together,  the 
greatest  percentage  change  being  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  and  the  great- 
est absolute  change  belonging,  probably,  to  the  larger.  It  may  there- 
fore even  happen  that  a  slight  decrease  in  the  output  of  solar  energy, 
provided  that  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  ozone  content  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  and  not  a  decrease 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  temperature 
actually  does  change  over  the  entire  earth  from  spot  maxima  to  spot 
minima  is  not  well  known,  and  it  might  therefore  be  of  value,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  follow  closely  the  temperature  and  height  of  the  upper  inver- 
sion level  and,  if  possible,  its  ozone  content,  through  one  or  more  cycles 
of  solar  changes. 


(Ill)  LATITUDE    EFFECT   ON   THE   TEMPERATURE   AND 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  UPPER  INVERSION. 

By  W.  J.  Humphreys.    (Dated  February  18,  1910.) 

Both  the  height  of  the  upper  inversion  level  and  the  temperature  of  the 
isothermal  region  depend,  as  is  well  known,  upon  season,  weather  condi— 
tions,  and  latitude;  and  of  these  probably  the  latitude  effect  has  been  the 
most  puzzling. 

The  number  of  sounding  balloon  observations,  obtained  at  places  dif- 
fering widely  in  latitude,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  reliable  quantitative  aver- 
ages of  latitude  effects,  because  the  results  secured  by  a  single  flight,  or 
even  by  the  combination  of  several  flights,  are  certain  to  depend  in  part 
upon  mere  weather  conditions.  However,  in  spite  of  marked  irregular- 
ities in  the  heights  of  the  inversion  level  and  in  the  temperatures  of  the 
isothermal  layer,  as  found  from  day  to  day  at  any  given  place,  there  ap- 
pear, when  the  observations  made  at  different  stations  are  compared, 
pronounced  latitude  effects,  the  qualitative  nature  of  which  seems  cer- 
tain. Numerical  values  though,  as  just  stated,  are  not  yet  assignable — 
in  fact,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  some  of  the  causes,  there  may 
be  no  constant  value  for  these  effects. 

Table  1  gives  a  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  four  quantities:  (a)  height  of  the  inversion  level,  (b)  tempera- 
ture at  the  inversion  level,  or  of  the  isothermal  region,  (c)  surface  tem- 
perature, and  (d)  latitude. 

Table  1. — RAalions  of  the  upper  inversion  to  latitude. 


Height  of  upper  inver- 
sion level:  Km 

Upper  inversion  tem- 
perature  

Surface  temperature . . . 

Difference  of  tempera- 
ture  

Number  of  cases 

Latitude 


16-17 

15 

13 

12.5 

10.6 

9.6 

-JVC. 
25- C. 

Not  given 
Not  given 

Not  given 
Not  given 

-57*  C. 
17*  C. 

--57'  C. 
10*  C. 

-55' C. 
5*C. 

96*  C. 
3 

0- 

Not  given 
Not  given 

23*  N. 

Not  given 
Not  given 

38*  N. 

74*  C. 

22 

38*  N. 

67*  C. 

290 

49'N. 

60*  C. 

28 

60*  N. 

9.5 

-W*C. 
-9*C. 

51  •C. 

Not  given 

68*  N. 


For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  explaining  this  table  the  several  columns 
will  be  taken  up  individually. 

The  data  of  column  1,  concerning  conditions  at  the  equator,  are  given 
by  Assmann'  in  a  preliminary  report  of  the  German  aerological  expedi- 
tion to  tropical  east  Africa.  The  height  at  which  the  inversion  level  was 
found  is  not  stated  exactly,  in  this  preliminary  report,  for  any  of  the 

^  Quarterly  Journal  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  35, 52, 1909. 
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flights,  but  in  at  least  one  case  it  certainly  was  not  more  than  17  kilo- 
meters. On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  from  the  reports  of  the  cruise  of 
the  Otaria*  that  the  isothermal  region  was  not  reached  near  the  equator 
at  an  elevation  of  15  kilometers.  Therefore,  combining  these  two  re- 
ports, we  conclude  that  the  level  of  the  inversion  layer  at  the  equator  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  16  to  17  kilometers  above  sea;  or  at  any  rate  more 
than  15  kilometers,  and  consequently  at  a  greater  average  height  than  it 
is  known  to  be  at  any  other  place.' 

The  fragmentary  information  contained  in  columns  2  and  3  was  ob- 
tained during  the  cruise,  above  referred  to,  of  the  Otaria. 

The  values  given  in  column  4  were  gathered  from  the  reports*  of  sound- 
ing balloon  work  done  at  St.  Louis  under  the  direction  of  Rotch. 

Column  5  gives  the  averages  of  values  obtained  at  several  European 
stations*  at  or  about  latitude  49°. 

The  data  in  column  6  are  from  results  obtained  at  Pavlovsk,*  near 
St.  Petersburg. 

Column  7  gives  values  found  at  Kiruna  in  north  Sweden,  and  reported 
by  Teisserenc  de  Bort.* 

From  Table  1,  though  of  fragmentary  and  provokingly  limited  data, 
it  appears  possible  to  draw  a  few  conclusions  with  tolerable  certainty. 
These  are: 

1.  That  the  altitude  of  the  inversion  level  decreases  with  increase  of 
latitude. 

2.  That  the  temperature  at  the  inversion  level  is  lowest  in  equatorial 
regions. 

3.  That  the  surface  temperature  decreases  with  increase  of  latitude. 
(Mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness).  "^ 

4.  That  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  surface  and  the 
inversion  level  decreases  with  increase  of  latitude. 

Conclusions  1,  2,  and  4  are  the  ones  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Abbott  and  Fowle^  that,  because  of  the  high  co- 
efficient of  absorption  that  water  vapor  has  for  long  wave-lengths,  most  of 
the  planetary  radiation  of  the  earth  comes  from  the  water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere — generally  at  some  distance  above  sea  level.    This,  with  the 

'  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  C.  R.     148,  593, 1909. 

'  Since  writing  the  above  the  complete  report  of  this  expedition  has  appeared,  bul 
it  gives  no  occasion  to  change  what  has  been  said  except  perhaps  to  state  that  the 
inversion  level  is  more  nearly  17  kilometers  than  16. 

*  Annals  Harvard  College  Observatory,  68,  part  I. 

^  Gold  and  Harwood,  Nature,  82,  49,  1909. 

•C.R.    146,149.1907. 

'  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  vol.  II. 
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additional  fact  that  the  horizontal  extent  of  area  covered  by  the  lower 
moist  air  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  isothermal  region,  enables 
us  to  write  the  following  equations : 

and     r.=  (^^^r;)i=6r,' 

in  which  T,  is  the  effective  temperature  of  the  radiating  water  vapor,  i.  e., 
the  temperature  of  an  equivalently  radiating  black  surface;  R,  the  energy 
radiated  per  unit  of  time  and  horizontal  surface  from  the^water  vapor;  T^, 
the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  isothermal  region;  c  and  n,  water 
vapor  constants  of  radiation;  k  and  m,  the  corresponding  radiating  con- 
stants of  the  atmosphere  of  the  isothermal  region ;  and  a,  the  fraction  of 
R  absorbed  and,  of  course,  reradiated  by  the  upper  air. 

If  n  and  m  are  essentially  of  equal  value  then  we  can  write  r,  =  6r„ 
and  from  the  observed  values  it  appears,  as  shown  in  a  previous*  paper, 
that  b=:  0.84,  approximately. 

Now,  as  the  equator  is  approached,  the  yearly  average  of  R  increases, 
since  it  must  be  equal  to  the  average  amount  of  solar  energy  absorbed  per 
equal  time  and  area.  Hence  T,  increases  with  approach  to  the  equator. 
At  the  same  time  that  T^  increases  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  its  general  level  also  increase,  so  that  probably  the  level  as  well 
as  the  temperature  of  the  effective  radiating  layer  increases  with  decrease 
of  latitude. 

Assume  the  equation  T,  =  0.84  T^,  which  is  approximately  true  for  mid- 
dle latitudes,  to  hold  for  the  entire  earth.  Then  the  greater  the  value  of 
r„  or  the  less  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  greater  the  difference  between 
Tj  and  T,.  Also,  if  h  is  the  difference  in  elevation  corresponding  to  a 
change  in  temperature  of  1  °,  above  the  effective  level,  or  height  H  where 
the  temperature  is  Tj,  then  the  inversion  height,  fl',-,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

Hi^H+0A6T,h. 

As  just  explained,  it  is  probable  that  H  increases  with  increase  of  water 
vapor,  which  ordinarily  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature,  and  of 
course  if  h  is  constant,  and  it  is  approximately  so,  then  the  term  to  which 
it  belongs  must  increase  directly  with  increase  of  T^.  Hence  the  height, 
Hif  of  the  upper  inversion  must  increase  as  the  equator  is  approached. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  According  to  the  above  theory,  in  its 
simple  form,  an  increase  of  T,  means  not  only  an  increase  of  ff,-,  which 

'  Astrophysical  Journal,  vol.  20,  p.  14, 1909;  this  Bulletin,  vol.  2,  part  1, 1909. 
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qualitatively  corresponds  with  observation,  but  also  an  increase  of  T,, 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  observation.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  lat- 
itude effects  so  full  of  interest  and  so  suggestive. 

The  foregoing  th^ry  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  composition 
of  the  upper  air,  and  therefore  its  coefficient  of  absorption  for  any  given 
radiation,  remains  constant,  and  that  only  the  supply  of  radiation  from 
below  varies.  This  assumption  of  constancy  of  composition  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  samples  of  air  taken  from  an  elevation  of  14  kilo- 
meters,' when  examined  spectroscopically  fail  to  show  any  marked  differ- 
ences in  composition.  However,  this  examination  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  rare  gases,  helium,  argon,  neon,  and  others,  and,  there- 
fore, can  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive;  moreover,  the  method  followed 
probably  would  not  be  adapted  to  detecting  the  presence,  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  inversion,  of  such  unstable  compounds  as  ozone  and  nitrogen 
pentoxid — ^which  substances,  ozone  especially,  presumably  are  there  in 
appreciable  amounts. 

The  dry  cold  air  of  the  isothermal  region  is  acted  on  during  the  day  by 
solar  radiation,  the  ultraviolet  portion  of  which  must  here  act  just  as 
short  wave-length  radiation  does  under  similar  conditions  in  the  labora- 
tory, that  is,  convert  more  or  less  of  the  oxygen  present  into  ozone.  Be- 
sides this  source  of  ozone  in  the  upper  air  there  is  another  and  a  prolific 
one,  namely,  electric  discharges  of  the  silent  or  Geissler  tube  type,  and 
these  appear  to  be  more  intense  in  the  higher  latitudes.  As  is  well 
known  auroral  displays  are  seldom  seen  in  equatorial  regions,  but  are  ob- 
served with  increasing  frequency,  finally  becoming  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence, as  one  approaches  the  zone  of  maximum  frequency  encircling  a 
magnetic  pole. 

The  auroral  streamers — ^the  paths,  as  we  believe,  of  electric  discharge — 
follow  approximately  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  therefore  are  par- 
allel, roughly,  in  most  places,  to  the  planes  of  the  geographic  meridians. 
Hence  the  density  of  the  auroral  discharge,  assuming  the  current  to  be 
constant  from  equator  to  pole,  increases  as  higher  latitudes  are  reached, 
and  besides  an  increasing  proportion  of  it,  by  following  the  lines  of  force 
well  down  into  the  oxygen  region,  becomes  effective  as  an  ozonising  agent. 

Let  S  and  E  be  the  average  ozonising  actions  per  vertical  column  of 

unit  cross  sections  of  the  insolation  and  the  electric  or  auroral  discharges 

respectively  at  the  equator,  assuming  unit  current  effective.    Then,  at 

the  latitude  ^,  the  total  action,  Q,  per  similar  column,  may  be  written 

approximately  as 

Q-=S  cos  e+NeE  sec  0, 

»  Teiaaerenc  de  Bort.    C.  R.     147,  219, 1908. 
BlIWO 2 
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where  N$  is  the  effective  or  ozonising  current  at  latitude  ^.  Hence, 
if  N$E  ia  equal  to  or  greater  than  S,  as  possibly  it  is,  the  higher  the 
latitude  the  greater  the  value  of  Q,  or  the  richer  the  upper  air  in  ozone. 
Besides  there  probably  are  many  electrical  discharges  in  the  upper  air 
of  high  latitudes  that  do  not  extend  to  the  Tropics;  and  further  the  general 
circulation  of  the  upper  air  from  equatorial  regions  to  higher  latitudes 
must  tend  to  deplete  the  ozone  supply  in  the  air  of  the  former  regions  and 
to  augment  it  in  that  of  the  latter. 

It  is  well  known  that  ozone  has  a  strong  absorption  band'^  extending 
from  8.5At  to  10.5;^,  approximately;  which  is  also  a  region  of  intense  terres- 
trial radiation.  Further,  it  has  been  shown  by  Angstrom"  that  spectro- 
holograms  of  the  sun,  as  taken  by  himself,  give  evidence  of  an  abundance 
of  ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elevation  and  the  temperature  of 
the  upper  inversion  level  will  depend  upon  (a)  the  amount  of  radiation 
from  the  lower  atmosphere,  or  its  temperature  if  we  prefer,  and  (b)  upon 
the  portion  of  this  absorbed  by  the  isothermal  layer,  or  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  air  of  this  region.  We  may  also  conclude  that  this  upper  air 
is  rich  in  ozone,  due  in  all  probability,  to  the  action  of  (1)  ultraviolet 
solar  radiation  and  (2)  electric  discharges,  especially  of  the  auroral  type; 
and,  finally,  that  this  quantity  of  ozone  must  be  a  function,  probably  an 
increasing  one,  of  latitude. 

A  region  of  the  outer  atmosphere  that  is  poor  in  ozone,  as  the  equa- 
torial portions  may  be,  can  not  be  a  good  absorber  of  terrestrial  radiation, 
and  must  therefore  have  a  proportionately  low  temperatiu*e — a  temper- 
ature that  is  reached  by  the  convective  lower  atmosphere  only  after  it  has 
risen  to  a  correspondingly  high  level.  This  probably  explains  why  the 
isothermal  region  is  both  higher  and  colder  in  equatorial  regions  than 
elsewhere.  This  latitude  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  isothermal  re- 
gion tends  to  equalize  the  temperatures  of  the  earth.  It  helps  to  keep 
the  Tropics  from  getting  intolerably  hot  and  the  regions  of  high  latitudes 
from  becoming  unbearably  cold. 

If  ozone  is  present  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  both  observation  and  experiment  indicate  that  it  is,  it  clearly  must 
play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  the  earth  can 
radiate  to  space,  and  therefore  in  fixing  its  temperature. "  With  maximum 
auroral  displays,  other  things  being  equal,  there  will  be  a  maximum 
blanketing  from  ozone  and  a  corresponding  slight  increase  in  the  general 

^^  Ladenburg  und  Lehmann,  Ann.  d.  Phys.  2 1 ,  305, 1906. 
^'  Arkiv  fdrMatematik,  Astronomi  och  Fysik,  1, 395, 1904. 
^'  See  preceding  article  in  this  Bulletin. 
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average  of  the  surface  temperatures.  However,  these  displays  are 
greatest  when  sun  spots  are  most  numerous  and  largest,  and  as  these  are 
regions  of  relatively  feeble  radiation  it  may  be  that  sun  spot  maxima 
are  accompanied  by  minima  in  the  solar  output  of  radiant  energy;  so 
that  when  the  earth  receives  a  minimum  of  energy  from  the  sun  its  ozone 
blanket,  assuming  it  to  be  chiefly  due  to  auroral  discharges,  may  be  at  a 
maximum.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  earth  gets  least  heat  it  may  be  most 
conservative  of  it,  and  when  it  gets  most,  least  retentive,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  average  surface  temperature  may  change  but  little  so  far  as 
these  phenomena  are  concerned. 

But  there  is  another  phenomenon,  the  spectral  distribution  of  solar 
energy,  to  consider.    It  has  been  shown  by  Abbott  and  Fowle"  that  the 

relative  amounts  of  violet  solar  radiation  may  change  perceptibly  even 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  solar  constant.  Now 
auroras  increase  with  increase  of  sun  spots,  or  at  those  times  when  the 
solar  corona  is  most  extensive  and  presumably,  therefore,  most  effect- 
ive as  an  interceptor  of  short  wave  length  radiation.  Hence  the  radia- 
tion and  the  auroras  together  maintain  an  approximate  equilibrium  in 
the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere;  but,  as  it  increases  and  de- 
creases, so  too,  other  things  being  equal,  must  the  general  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  height  of  the  upper  inversion  increases  and  the  temperature  of  the 
isothermal  region  decreases  with  decrease  of  latitude. 

This  probably  is  due  to  difference  in  the  composition  and  consequent 
capacity  to  absorb  terrestrial  radiations,  of  the  outer  atmosphere — a  dif- 
ference due,  presumably,  to  varying  quantities  of  ozone  caused  by  the 
unequal  distributions  of  insolation  and  electrical  discharges. 

The  ozone  blanket  appears  to  be  thinnest  and  the  outer  air  most  dia- 
thermanous  in  equatorial  regions. 

If  the  ozone  is  due  largely  to  auroral  discharges,  and  if  these  vary,  as 
they  almost  certainly  do,  with  the  size  and  number  of  sun  spots,  then  sim 
spot  maxima  and  sun  spot  minima  should  coincide  with  maxima  and 
minima  respectively  of  conservation  of  terrestrial  energy,  unless,  as 
seems  almost  certain,  an  increase  in  sun  spots  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  violet  radiation,  in  which  case  any  effect  would  be  the  re- 
sultant of  opposing  causes. 

"  Astrophys.  Jr.  29, 281, 1009. 


(IV)  THE  ATMOSPHERE.* 

By  R.  S.  Woodward. 

There  is  a  profound  significance  as  well  as  an  inspiring  sentiment  to  be 
found  in  the  words  ''Speak  to  the  Earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee'\  in- 
scribed over  the  entrance  to  Schermerhom  Hall  of  this  University,  for 
the  earth  is  at  once  the  grandest  of  laboratories  and  the  grandest  of  mu- 
seums available  to  man.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  singular  circumstance, 
therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  the  earth  are  all  in  a  relatively  backward 
state  as  compared  with  the  sciences  of  the  heavens,  and  especially  that 
the  science  of  meteorology  should  be  so  much  less  popular  and  so  much 
less  understood  than  the  closely  related  science  of  astronomy.  Thus,  to 
illustrate  this  difference  of  popular  esteem  and  popular  knowledge  it  may 
be  observed  that  most  people  have  studied  enough  of  astronomy  to  learn 
the  salient  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  while  very  few  people  possess 
any  but  the  vaguest  notions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  weather.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  seasons,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mars  are  tolerably  well  known,  but  with  meteorology,  on  the 
other  hand,  popular  knowledge  is  very  limited.  To  most  people  "  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth",  while  the  polite  literature  and  conversa- 
tion of  our  times  still  counsel  intellectual  contentment  with  poetic  ilju- 
sions  concerning  the  blissfuUness  of  ignorance  and  the  folly  of  wisdom 
with  respect  to  all  matters  meteorological. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  of  such  anomalies  shows  that  the  order  of 
development  of  the  sciences  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  that  it  is  de- 
termined chiefly  by  the  evolution  of  mind  and  by  the  intrinsic  diflSculties 
of  the  sciences  themselves.  As  regards  the  two  sciences  in  question,  it  is 
evident  enough  in  the  light  of  actual  events  that,  although  they  emerged 
nearly  contemporaneously  from  the  fertile  imaginations  of  our  distin- 
guished ancestors,  astronomy  was  destined,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  to 
outstrip  meteorology  both  in  progress  and  in  popular  favor.  In  the 
attainment  of  this  noteworthy  result  three  causes  have  been  especially 
effective:  first,  the  religious  impulse  of  mankind  for  an  attentive  study  of 
celestial  phenomena;  secondly,  the  relatively  slow  and  majestic  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  due  to  their  great  distances  asunder;  and  thirdly, 
the  simplicity  of  the  salient  facts  of  astronomical  science  as  compared 
with  the  salient  facts  of  meteorology. 

*A  lecture  delivered  January  12,  1909,  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  meteorology  given  by  different  authors 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1909. 
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It  has  thus  happened  that  astronomy  has  led  the  way  to  progress  not 
only  for  meteorology,  but  for  all  the  physical  sciences,  including  the  bio- 
logical sciences  even  under  this  designation.  It  is  thus  that  astronomy 
imder  specially  favoring  conditions  has  won  for  itself  the  high  place  as- 
signed to  it  by  Laplace  as  ''le  plus  beau  monument  de  I'esprit  humain'\ 

But  since  Laplace  recounted  the  achievements  and  sounded  the  praises 
of  astronomy  a  century  ago,  a  great  development  has  taken  place  in 
many  other  branches  of  physical  science.  While  his  successors  have  not 
cultivated  the  science  of  the  heavens  less,  they  have  cultivated  the  terres- 
trial sciences  vastly  more,  and  the  latter  are  now  in  a  position  to  repay 
whatever  of  debt  they  may  owe  to  the  former. 

Among  the  geophysical  sciences  which  have  come  rapidly  forward  in 
recent  decades  is  the  science  of  meteorology.  During  this  time  it  has 
passed  from  the  preliminary  stage  of  amateurism  and  dilletantism, 
whereon  it  was  possible  to  acquire  a  scientific  reputation  by  merely 
reading  a  thermometer  three  times  a  day,  to  the  plane  of  a  highly  theoret- 
ical and  a  highly  practical  and  economic  science.  Hence,  it  must  be  es- 
teemed an  honor,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  address  to  you  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  course  which  Columbia  University  offers  to  the  public  on 
this  important  science. 

For  convenience  of  description  and  investigation,  the  earth,  or  general 
domain  of  geophysics,  may  be  divided  into  four  regions,  namely,  the 
centrosphere,  or  nucleus;  the  lithosphere,  or  crust;  the  hydrosphere,  or 
oceans;  and  the  atmosphere.  The  centrosphere  is  the  part  of  the  earth 
about  which  we  know  the  least,  although  it  is  by  no  means  a  terra  in- 
cognita. The  lithosphere  is  the  theater  of  the  principal  activities,  me- 
chanical and  biological,  of  our  planet;  it  is  the  special  province  of 
geologists  and  biologists.  The  hydrosphere  serves  to  fix  a  surface  of 
reference  to  which  the  refined  measurements  of  geodesists  are  referred. 
The  atmosphere  is  an  ocean  of  gas  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  province 
of  meteorology.  All  of  these  provinces  are  related,  however,  and  he 
who  works  successfully  in  one  must  make  occasional,  if  not  frequent, 
excursions  into  the  others. 

The  properties  of  the  atmosphere  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
physicist  of  the  present  day  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  under — 

1.  Properties  of  the  atmosphere  considered  as  gas. 

2.  Properties  of  the  atmosphere  considered  as  gaseous  envelope  under 
the  action  of  the  attraction  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  These  may  be 
called  its  statical  properties. 

3.  Properties  of  the  atmosphere  considered  as  a  gaseous  envelope  under 
the  combined  action  of  the  attraction,  the  rotation,  and  the  hydrosphere 
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of  the  earth,  and  of  the  action  of  external  bodies,  especially  the  sun. 
These  may  be  called  its  kinetic  properties,  since  the  latter  include  the 
statical  properties. 

It  will  be  essential  in  the  limited  time  available  for  this  lecture  to  re- 
strict attention  chiefly  to  the  salient  features  of  the  first  two  heads  just 
enumerated.  In  other  words,  I  may  attempt  only  to  indicate  to  you  the 
nature  of  gases  in  general  and  the  statical  effects  of  the  gaseous  envelope 
of  our  planet.  The  considerations  I  shall  present  to  you  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  first  approximations  to  the  more  general  and  the  far  more 
difficult  problems  of  meteorology. 

first,  then,  let  us  enquire  what  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
gas.  To  do  this  we  must  fix  our  ideas  by  means  of  some  elementary  defi- 
nitions implied  in  what  follows.  Solids  are  aggregations  of  matter  which 
resist  deformation,  or  tend  to  preserve  their  shapes.  Fluids  are  a^rega- 
tions  of  matter  which  offer  little  or  no  resistance  to  change  of  shape. 
Fluids  again  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  liquids  and  gases,  the 
former  being  noteworthy  for  their  incompressibility  and  the  latter  note- 
worthy for  their  compressibility.  Gases  are,  then,  aggregations  of  mat- 
ter remarkable  for  their  mobility  and  for  their  compressibility.  But 
they  offer  resistance  to  compression  and  tend  to  expand  elastically  when 
confined  in  an  enclosure.  This  property  of  the  atmosphere  was  first 
clearly  defined  by  Robert  Boyle  in  his  work  entitled  New  Experiments 
touching  on  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  published  in  London  in  1662.  Inde- 
pendently, but  a  few  years  later,  Mariotte  defined  the  same  property  in 
his  treatise  De  la  Nature  de  I'Air.  Briefly  stated,  the  conclusion  they 
reached,  now  known  as  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  is  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  is  directly  proportional  to  its  density.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments, however,  showed  that  this  law  holds  good  only  for  constant  tem- 
peratures; so  that  the  next  step  forward  required  a  knowledge  of  the  role 
of  that  important  factor.  This  step  was  made  near  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  credited  jointly  to  Charles,  Dalton,  and  Gay- 
Lussac.  Their  more  general  law  asserts  that  the  elastic  pressure  of  a  gas 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  its  density  and  its  temperature.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  equation  of  condition  of  a  gas. 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  gases 
from  about  1800  up  to  about  1850  when  there  began  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  fruitful  revival  of  the  very  ancient  doctrine  visualized  by 
Democritus  and  poetized  by  Lucretius,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
atomicity  of  matter  as  opposed  to  the  continuity  of  matter  advocated 
by  Anaxagoras.  Passing  rapidly  from  the  remarkable  though  quite 
inadequate  suggestions  of  these  brilliant  early  contributors  to  the  molec- 
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ular  theory  of  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  next  distinct  advance  is 
due  to  an  indication  of  Daniel  Bernoulli.  He  clearly  realized  the  con- 
cept that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  results  from  the  impact  of  its  particles 
on  one  another  and  hence  on  the  sides  of  any  enclosing  vessel.  Although 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  mechanics,  he  failed  to  estab- 
lish this  concept.  The  proof  was  thus  reserved  for  the  British  physicist 
Joule,  who  nearly  a  century  later,  actually  calculated  the  velocities 
which  the  particles  of  a  gas  must  have  to  produce  the  observed  pressures 
on  the  walls  of  an  inclosure.  Many  other  famous  physicists,  including 
Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Maxwell,  and  Kelvin,  have  since  contributed  to 
place  this  theory  of  the  constitution  of  gases  on  an  irrefragable  basis; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  establishment  of  this  theory,  founded, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  experiments  to  determine  "the  spring  of  the  air," 
has  contributed  wonderfully  also  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  atomicity  of  matter. 

We  are  now  able,  therefore,  by  aid  of  the  molecular  theory  of  gases 
to  define  the  characteristics  of  the  atmosphere  with  much  particularity. 
It  was  shown  long  ago  by  the  chemist  Priestley  that  the  air  is  essentially 
a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion,  about, 
of  79  volumes  of  the  former  to  21  volumes  of  the  latter;  and  it  was 
proved  by  Dalton  that  each  of  these  constituents  acts  mechanically 
independently  of  the  other,  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  here  considered 
as  a  single  or  elementary  gas.  How,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  theory 
or  in  the  light  of  that  sixth  sense  which  Darwin  attributed  to  mathe- 
matical physicists,  are  we  to  visualize  this  gas  which  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  you  and  me  in  this  room?  No  one  has  yet 
seen  particles  of  the  air  as  we  have  all  seen  particles,  or  corpuscles,  of 
blood.  But  we  probably  know  much  more  about  the  molecules  of  gases 
than  we  do  about  blood  corpuscles.  By  actual  count  it  is  known  that 
there  are  four  to  six  millions  of  the  latter  in  a  cubic  millimeter;  and  with 
equal  certainty  calculation  shows  that  there  must  be  about  a  milliom 
million  million  molecules  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  the  air  around  us.  In 
spite  of  this  apparently  densely  crowded  assemblage  the  individual 
molecules  move  about  in  the  liveUest  manner,  their  average  speed  being 
about  500  meters  per  second,  although  the  average  length  of  an  un- 
impeded journey  is  barely  visible  by  aid  of  microscopic  devices.  Each 
molecule  must  therefore  collide  with  its  neighbors  astonishingly  fre- 
quently, the  encounters  occurring,  in  fact,  about  five  thousand  million 
times  per  second. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  salient  t^haracteristics  of  the  gas  under 
consideration.    It  is  a  relatively  simple  substance;  but  I  trust  you  will 
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agree  with  me  before  this  lecture  is  completed  that  it  is  a  substance  not 
without  interest  as  a  subject  of  study,  especially  when  we  reflect  that 
it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  stepping  stones  that  have  paved  the  way 
to  the  endless  vistas  now  open  to  us  for  discoveries  and  advances  in  the 
domain  of  the  molecular  theory  of  matter.  Under  the  influence  of  great 
heat  gases  become  incandescent  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  phenomena 
revealed  in  the  sun,  for  example,  by  the  spectroscope.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  sufficiently  low  temperatures  gases  become  liquids.  Similarly 
it  is  inferred  that  all  known  material  elements  and  combinations  of 
elements  may  be  distinguished  as  solids,  liquids,  or  gases  according  to 
their  temperatures.  But  in  all  the  endless  diversity  of  forms  of  matter 
thus  presented  to  us  it  appears  that  the  integrity  of  the  molecules  is 
preserved.  These  appear  to  be  the  foundation  stones,  now  and  then 
rejected  by  eminent  builders  from  Anaxagoras  to  the  present  day,  on 
which  physical  science  must  rest  until  the  secret  of  the  molecule  is 
penetrated  and  the  atomicity  of  Democritus  is  realized. 

Passing  now  to  what  I  imagine  most  of  you  will  consider  a  more 
practical  field  of  inquiry,  let  me  try  to  indicate  to  you  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  quantity  and  mass  distribution  of  the  atmos- 
phere. About  ten  years  ago  Lord  Kelvin  raised  the  rather  ominous 
question  of  the  possibility  of  an  exhaustion  of  our  terrestrial  supply  of 
oxygen;  and  in  these  days  of  attention  to  the  conservation  of  national 
resources  w^e  may  not  improperly  bear  in  mind  our  share  of  the  atjnos- 
phere.  Whether  this  quantity  be  much  or  little,  exhaustible  or  inex- 
haustible, it  should  obviously  be  of  interest  to  geophysics,  if  not  to  the 
more  "dismal  science"  of  political  economy. 

Before  entering  into  some  details  of  this  inquiry  it  may  be  said  that 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  state  with  precision  what  the  total  quantity, 
or  mass,  of  the  atmosphere  is.  We  are  only  able  to  say  that  its  amount 
lies  between  a  sharply-defined  lower,  and  an  ill-defined  upper,  limit. 
With  these  facts  before  you — ^facts  drawn  from  mathematical  con- 
siderations which  I  may  only  allude  to  here — I  proceed  to  explain 
historically  how  the  statistical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
investigated.  To  do  this  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider,  first,  the  ideal  case 
of  an  earth  without  rotation;  and,  secondly,  the  more  real  case  of  an 
earth  with  rotation,  the  effects  of  external  bodies  being  ignored  in  both 
cases.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  external  bodies,  like  the  sun 
and  moon,  play  an  obviously  unimportant  role  in  respect  to  the  general 
mass  distribution  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  earth  would  be  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  uniform  depth.    But  what  depth  this  ocean  w^ould  have  is  ^ 
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question  not  easy  to  answer.  Let  us  approach  it  by  the  usual  method 
of  science,  namely,  by  an  appeal  to  observation  and  experiment  com- 
bined with  hypothesis.  Observation  and  experiment  show  that  the 
average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a 
sensibly  constant  amount;  and  the  law  of  gravitation  implies  that  this 
pressure  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  atmospheric  mass. 
It  is  seen  then  that  if  we  imagine  a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  at  the  center 
of  the  earth,  to  pass  through  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  of  the  mass  of  air  included  in  the  cone  must  be  just 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  air.  Hence  if  we  can  learn  the  mass  distri- 
bution of  the  air  in  the  cone  and  allow  for  the  variation  in  attraction  of 
the  earth  with  distance  from  its  center,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface,  if  there  is  any,  of  the  air.  The  differential 
and  integral  calculus  shows  us  how  to  do  this.  If  we  try  the  simplest 
hypothesis  as  to  mass  distribution,  or  assume  perfect  uniformity  therein, 
it  is  found  that  the  ocean  of  air  would  be  26,200  feet,  or  about  5  miles 
deep.  This  is  called,  in  the  literature  of  our  subject,  "the  height  of  the 
homogeneous  atmosphere,"  a  very  useful  but  purely  fictitious  quantity. 

If  we  try  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  to  which  reference  was  made 
earlier  in  this  lecture,  it  is  found  to  be  incompatible  with  any  limit  to 
the  height  or  to  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  This  striking  fact  has 
surprised  some  eminent  minds,  for  the  rapid  decrease  in  density  with 
height  required  by  this  law  would  seem  to  imply  both  a  limited  depth 
and  a  limited  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  The  inapplicability  of  the  law 
of  Boyle  and  Mariotte  is  due  to  its  neglect  of  the  temperature  factor. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  isothermal  law.  How  may  this  tem- 
perature factor  be  taken  into  account? 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  reference  to  two  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  physical  science,  Newton  and  Laplace.  Newton 
had  shown  that  if  the  isothermal  law  holds,  the  velocity  of  sound  ought 
to  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

w 

wherein  v  is  the  velocity  of  sound,  p  is  the  pressure,  and  w  the  weight 
per  unit  volume  of  the  atmosphere^  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  the 
attraction  and  rotation  of  the  earth.  But  the  velocity  calculated  by 
this  formula  did  not  agree  with  experiments.  The  computed  velocity 
was  about  19  per  cent  too  small.  The  cause  of  this  large  discrepancy, 
long  a  subject  of  diligent  inquiry,  was  finally  discovered  by  Laplace. 
He  observed  that  in  the  transmission  of  sound  waves  there  take  place 
alternately  condensations  and  rarefactions  in  the  direction  of  propaga- 
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lion,  and  these  give  rise  to  an  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air. 
Hence,  also,  during  each  condensation  there  is  an  increase  and  during 
each  rarefaction  a  decrease  of  internal  pressure  of  the  air.  Since  the 
condensations  and  rarefactions  in  question  follow  one  another  with 
great  rapidity,  the  air  involved  undergoes  changes  in  pressure  and 
density,  without  loss  or  gain  to  itself  of  heat.  Following  up  this  idea 
with  his  characteristic  penetration,  Laplace  showed  that  the  formula  of 
Newton  required  modification  by  a  constant  factor  whose  value  is  1.19 
approximately. 

The  law  which  was  thus  found  to  apply  in  the  transmission  of  sound  by 
the  air,  and  which  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a  close  approximation 
throughout  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  is  called  the  adiabatic 
law.  This  means,  in  general,  that  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in 
any  part  of  a  medium,  that  part  suffers  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  heat. 
Since  this  law  accords  well  with  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  may  fittingly  inquire  what  sort  of  mass  distribu- 
tion it  implies.  A  very  interesting  mathematical  investigation  shows 
that  the  adiabatic  law  would  limit  the  depth  of  such  an  atmosphere  to 
about  17  miles  and  its  total  mass  to  a  little  more  than  one-millionth  part 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth.  Here  we  have  something  definite  and 
tangible,  although  some  of  you  may  find  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  amount  of  this  atmospheric  mass,  for  it  is  no  less 
than  six  thousand  six  hundred  million  million  million  tons,  viz,  6600  X 
10"  tons. 

But  little  observation  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  atmosphere  is 
more  than  17  miles  high.  The  m3rriads  of  meteorites  which  fall  into 
and  are  burnt  up  by  the  air  daily  show  that  it  must  be  of  considerable 
density  at  heights  greater  than  100  miles.  The  adiabatic  law  alone, 
like  the  isothermal  one,  is  therefore  inapplicable  and  we  are  forced  to  try 
other  hypotheses.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  adiabatic 
law  gives  us  one  very  important  result,  namely,  a  lower  limit  to  the  mass 
of  the  actual  atmosphere  of  our  planet.  This  is  the  sharply  defined 
limit  referred  to  above. 

Passing  now  from  the  restricted  case  of  a  nonrotating  earth  to  the 
actual  case  of  a  rotating  earth,  we  at  once  encounter  a  higher  order  of 
difficulties.  The  case  is  still  statical,  however,  for  whatever  might  have 
been  the  primitive  conditions,  the  atmosphere  would  sooner  or  later 
rotate  with  the  earth  and  assume  a  mass  distribution  appropriate  to  the 
resultant  effects  of  the  attraction  and  the  rotation  of  the  centrosphere, 
the  lithosphere,  the  hydrosphere,  and  the  atmosphere  combined.  The 
first  three  of  these  spheres  may  be  ^umed  to  act  essentially  as  one  solid 
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centrobaric  sphere,  so  that,  happily,  we  need  consider  only  this  latter 
and  the  atmosphere.  But,  even  so  simplified,  the  problem  presents 
difficulties  which  are  as  yet  insurmountable.  Let  me  endeavor  to  tell 
you  what  progress  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  made  with 
the  hope  that  the  facts  and  the  hypotheses  involved  may  be  made  clear 
and  distinct. 

The  measurable  and  known  facts  of  the  problem  are  the  following 
five:  the  density,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  common  velocity 
of  rotation.  What  we  desire  to  find  are  the  density,  pressure,  and  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  in  any  other  part  of  its  mass,  what  is  its 
limiting  boundary,  if  it  has  any,  and  what  is  its  total  mass,  if  limited. 
Henceforth  we  must  proceed  by  the  aid  of  hypothesis. 

If  we  assume  that  the  air  is  a  fluid  in  the  sense  that  Anaxagoras  and 
Laplace  seem  to  have  imderstood  the  word,  then  it  follows,  as  Laplace 
has  shown,  that  there  must  be  a  mechanical  boundary  to  the  atmosphere 
of  any  rotating  planet.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  fact,  that  in  such  a  case 
there  must  be  an  equatorial  circle  along  which  the  attraction  of  the 
planet  would  be  just  balanced  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  an  element  of 
fluid  rotating  in  this  circle.  This  mechanical  concept  was  entertained 
by  d'Alembert,  but  its  full  application  required  the  more  extensive 
mathematico-physical  equipment  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace.  It  must 
suffice  to  state  here  that  Laplace  proved  that  a  ''fluid''  atmosphere  for 
the  earth  would  be  confined  within  a  lenticular  shaped  envelope  whose 
polar  and  equatorial  axes  are,  respectively,  4.4  and  6.6  times  the  radius 
of  the  earth.  Any  air  that  might  escape  across  the  boundary  would  no 
longer  belong  to  the  earth's  system,  and  any  air  which  might  be  drawn 
within  this  boundary  would  become  a  part  of  that  system. 

Laplace  did  not  attempt  to  define  a  distribution  of  density  for  the 
atmosphere  within  his  limiting  envelope.  He  was  content  apparently 
with  the  assignment  of  that  envelope.  Any  further  advance,  indeed, 
has  been  beset  with  difficulties  from  his  day  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  essential  to  resort  to  hypotheses  whose  validity  can  not  be, 
as  yet,  fully  verified.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations 
show  in  a  general  way  that  the  pressure,  density,  and  temperature  of  the 
air  decrease  with  increase  of  altitude  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  facts  guide  in  the  selection  of  hypotheses,  but,  imfortunately, 
we  are  only  lately  learning  how  to  make  deep-sea  soundings  upward  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Assuming  the  applicability  of  the  earlier  notions  of  the  fluidity  of  the 
air,  I  have  tried  a  series  of  hypothetical  laws  connecting  pressure^ 
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density,  and  temperature  with  a  view  of  determining  the  distribution  of 
density  within  the  Laplacian  envelope  and  hence  an  upper  limit  to  the 
total  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  Among  these  laws  it  may  suffice  here 
to  mention  the  adiabatic  law,  used  as  already  explained,  to  define  a  lower 
limit  to  that  total  mass.  Although  this  adiabatic  law  fits  well  with  the 
observed  conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  gives  too  low  gradients 
for  the  decrease  of  pressure,  density,  and  temperature.  Thus  the  re- 
sulting computed  mass  will  be  greater  than  the  actual  mass,  as  desired; 
but,  unhappily,  it  comes  out  so  great  as  to  leave  a  wide  range  of  possi- 
bilities open  for  the  play  of  additional  hypotheses.  This  upper  limit  is, 
in  fact,  about  one  twelve-hundredth  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  earth. 
Hence,  from  the  lines  of  reasoning  here  indicated  we  are  able  to  state 
only  that  the  actual  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  than  one-mil- 
lionth and  less  than  one  twelve-hundredth  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth. 

Such  then  are  the  salient  steps  in  the  historical  procession  of  ideas 
concerning  the  atmosphere  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when,  with  the  advent  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  mth  the 
advent  of  the  comprehensive  doctrine  of  energy,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  study  of  geophysics,  including  all  branches  of  meteorology. 
But  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  in  conferring  a  considerable  freedom  of 
individual  action  on  the  molecules  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  our 
earlier  notions  of  atmospheric  fluidity.  Accumulating  observational 
data  have  also  shown  the  problems  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  far  more 
complex  than  they  appeared  to  be  to  our  predecessors  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

About  forty  years  ago,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  points  of 
view  furnished  by  the  kinetic  theory,  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  showed 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
smooth  upper  limiting  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  even  if  it  were  not 
subject  to  motional  disturbances  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for 
the  relief  from  pressure  of  the  molecules  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  surface 
would  permit  them  to  roam  about,  like  a  swarm  of  atomic  meteorites, 
subject  only  to  their  intrinsic  energies  and  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 
It  was  shown  also  that  this  freedom  of  action  of  the  molecules,  if  long 
continued,  would  result  in  the  selection  of  particular  gases  appropriate 
to  the  gravitational  attraction  of  any  planet;  since,  in  the  long  run, 
gases  whose  molecular  velocities  are  higher  than  a  certain  critical  value 
would  be  able  to  escape,  while  those  whose  molecular  velocities  are  below 
that  critical  value  would  be  forced  to  remain  on  the  planet.  Thus,  at 
the  time  this  ingenious  and  fruitful  theory  was  advanced,  it  appeared  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  observed  presence  of  certain  gases  only 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  on 
the  moon,  the  gravitational  attraction  on  the  latter  being  insufBcient  to 
hold  such  a  medium.  More  recently,  however,  the  veteran  author  has 
himself  questioned  the  validity  of  some  points  in  his  own  and  in  later 
applications  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  to  the  problem  of  the  con- 
servation and  dissipation  of  planetary  atmospheres.  But  time  does  not 
permit  entering  into  the  details  of  this  interesting  and  intricate  subject 
on  this  occasion.  To  do  so  would  require  another  chapter  in  the  history 
of  geophysical  science.  I  may  fittingly  close  by  quoting  an  aphorism 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Stoney  in  his  latest  contribution  to  this  field  of  inquiry, 
an  aphorism  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  investigators  in  general 
as  well  as  by  meteorologists  in  particular.  In  pointing  out  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  use  of  theories  and  hypotheses  he  says,  "Theories  are 
suppositions  we  hope  to  be  true;  hypotheses  are  suppositions  we  expect 
to  be  useful." 

What,  then,  in  a  summary  way,  may  we  affirm,  with  due  Socratic 
caution,  concerning  our  atmosphere?  It  is  a  mixture  of  gases,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  with  small  proportions  also  of 
argon,  helium,  hydrogen,  krypton,  neon,  and  xenon,  and  with  traces  of 
carbon  dioxid  and  ammonia.  This  mixture  of  gases  must  be  visualized 
as  a  mjTiad,  though  not  countless  myriad,  of  missiles  which  are  flying 
about  individually  in  the  liveliest  manner,  but  with  easily  measurable 
finite  velocities.  They  collide  with  one  another  astonishingly  frequently 
under  such  conditions  as  obtain  in  this  room,  for  example;  but  their 
masses  are  so  small  that  the  bombardment  by  millions  of  millions  of 
them  per  second  on  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eye  works  no  perceptible 
harm.  Their  weight,  or  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth  on  their 
aggregate,  slightly  modified  by  centrifugal  forces,  gives  rise  to  what  we 
call  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  measured  by  the  barometer.  The 
degree  of  their  internal  conflict  and  the  closeness  of  approach  to  one 
another  give  rise  to  what  we  call  the  temperature  and  the  density  of  the 
air.  This  molecular  aggregation,  or  medium,  extends  upward  to  a  height 
whose  value  in  any  direction  can  not  be  definitely  assigned  at  present, 
although  we  may  say  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  this  height 
has  an  upper  limit  in  the  Laplacian  envelope  already  described.  The 
mass  of  this  medium  is  sensibly  constant,  although  it  seemed  quite 
probable  that  there  goes  on  an  appreciable  exchange  of  molecules  be- 
tween the  terrestrial  and  the  cosmic  supplies.  The  amount  of  this  mass 
is  certainly  greater  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  total  mass  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  certainly  less,  probably  very  much  less,  than  the  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  mass.    We  may  also  state  with  practical 
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certainty  that  the  principal  phenomena  of  applied  meteorology — ^the 
hot  and  cold  waves  and  the  wet  and  dry  seasons;  or,  in  short,  the  winds 
and  the  weather '^ — are  all  confined  within  a  height  of  15  to  20  miles. 

In  closing  this  brief  may  I  not  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiarly 
humanistic  aspects  of  the  science  of  meteorology?  Great  minds  from  Job 
to  St.  John,  from  Archimedes  and  Aristotle  to  Newton  and  Laplace,  to 
Helnholts  and  Kelvin,  have  contributed  to  the  ideas  and  have  elaborated 
the  theories  that  belong  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  a  lit- 
erature as  well  as  a  science,  and  both  of  these  are  worthy  of  attention 
from  all  those  who  can  rise  above  the  level  of  a  merely  verbal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe  of  which  we  form  a  part.  Meteorology  deals  with 
phenomena  close  at  hand.  It  should  contribute  daily  to  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  uplift  as  well  as  to  the  physical  comfort  of  mankind.  It 
has  helped  greatly  in  the  past  to  substitute  fact  for  fancy,  confidence  for 
fear,  and  rationality  for  superstition;  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
in  the  future  it  will  contribute  still  more  to  the  advancement  of  our  race. 


(V)  MISLEADING  NAMES  FOR  WINDS. 

By  FtoL  Dr.  C.  Kassner.    (Berlin,  Dec.  22,  1009.) 

Together  with  various  home  customs  and  usages  of  daily  life  often  in- 
troduced by  emigrants  and  sailors  into  far  distant  lands,  there  come  also 
concepts  connected  with  the  weather  of  the  home  locality.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  many  weather  features  bear  the  same  name  in  widely 
separated  lands  between  which  there  is  ready  communication  and  active 
commercial  intercourse.  This  identity  of  names  is  all  right  so  long  as  the 
weather  phenomena  concerned  are  exactly  the  same,  but  it  introduces 
serious  errors  when  the  phenomena  have  but  a  single  characteristic  in 
conmion  while  they  are  physically  quite  distinct  in  nature.  Thus  two 
winds,  for  example,  may  both  be  warm  and  yet  be  due  to  fundamentally 
different  causes.  The  recent  note'  "  What  is  the  Chinook  Wind?  "  pre- 
sents a  good  example  of  this  kind. 

I  would  here  cite  some  further  cases  where  winds  have  their  direction 
in  common  but  differ  considerably  in  other  respects.  Umlauft  has  con- 
tributed a  long  article*  on  the  names  of  these  winds,  and  Mohn  and  my- 
self have  written  supplementary  remarks  to  the  same.  According  to 
Professor  Mohn's  commimication  the  Faroe  Islanders  and  the  Icelanders 
call  all  easterly  (northeast,  east,  southeast)  winds  ''land-winds"  and  all 
westerly  winds  "sea-winds".  Now  these  terms  are  quite  inappropriate 
for  the  Faroes,  and  in  Iceland  they  are  suitable  only  for  the  west  coast. 
Evidently  the  Norwegians  have  carried  the  names  from  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, where  indeed  east  winds  are  land-winds  and  west  winds  are  sea-winds, 
to  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  where  they  have  continued  to  use  them  in  the 
usual  way.  The  directions  of  the  winds  were  similar  in  the  different 
localities,  but  their  dynamic  origin  and  climatic  significance  went 
unheeded. 

A  quite  analogous  case  in  Algiers  came  to  my  attention  when  there  in 
1902.  On  one  very  hot  day  a  cabman,  who  in  common  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  "open  air  trades"  had  a  very  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Al- 
gerian climate,  told  me  that  the  pleasantest  wind  of  that  city  was  the 
"Mistral".  By  this  he  imderstood  a  wind  from  the  northwest,  i.  e.,  a 
wind  from  the  sea,  and  in  answer  to  my  surprised  query  he  assured  me 

^  Abbe,  C,  in  Monthly  Weather  Review,  1909, 87: 131. 

'  Umlauft,  Met.  Zeitschr.,  1894, 9-16. 

Mohn,  loc.  dt.,  p.  102. 

Kaasner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  400. 
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that  a  northwest  wind  is  called  the  ''Mistral"  in  Algiers.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Frenchmen  from  southern  France,  on  whose  coast  a  cold, 
dry,  unpleasant,  descending  wind  is  called  ''Mistral",  have  applied  this 
name  in  Algiers  to  the  local  northwest  wind  which  is  indeed  cool,  but  in 
this  case  is  pleasant  and  also  moist,  since  it  comes  from  the  sea. 

On  the  Adriatic,  "Maestral"  (Italian,  Maestro),  also  signifies  a  north- 
west wind  which  there,  as  in  Algiers,  is  a  pleasant  wind,  but  it  also  desig- 
nates any  agreeable  sea-wind  in  contrast  to  the  land-wind.  This  latter 
conception  of  the  Maestral  as  a  sea-wind  is  so  widespread  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  that  there  every  cool  wind  from  the  south  or  southwest,  i.  e., 
from  the  sea,  is  called  Maestro.  An  Austrian  officer,  long  stationed 
there,  informs  me  that  this  wind  sets  in  at  Zara  about  10  a.  m.,  at  Spalato 
and  Ragusa  about  11  a.  m.  The  opposite  of  the  Maestro  is  the  tramon- 
tana  or  mountain  wind  (Bergwind). 

In  ancient  times,  as  in  the  present,  many  winds  lost  their  original  sig- 
nificance through  transference  to  other  localities.  Thus  Boreas  was 
originally  a  mountain  wind  like  its  modem  derivative  the  Bora,  for  the 
Boreas  came  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  or  north  of  Greece.  But 
Aristotle  already  introduced  the  second  name,  Aparktias,  and  Timosthe- 
nes  shifted  Boreas  northeastward,  or  rather  he  located  it  between  north- 
northeast  and  northeast,  giving  Aparktias  as  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
exact  north,  i.  e.,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  constellation  of  the  Bear. 
Boreas  continued  to  retain  its  meaning  of  the  north  wind  even  in  those 
localities  where  no  mountains  lay  to  the  north,  or  if  so  they  were  so 
distant  that  they  could  not  have  a  climatic  significance.  Eratosthenes 
even  shifted  the  Boreas  to  a  point  between  northeast  and  east-northeast 
in  the  place  of  the  Kaikias. 

I  shall  close  with  this  case  of  the  Kaikias.  Even  the  ancients  derived 
the  name  from  the  river  Kdikos  in  Mysia  near  Pergamon;  while  in  mod- 
em Greek  it  is  to-day  called  Gra^gos  and  is  applied  to  a  dry,  warm,  north- 
east or  east  wind.  Aristotle  introduced  the  ancient  name  as  signifying  a 
wind  which  blows  from  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice.  I  found  that  the  river  KAikos  does  lie  in  exactly  this 
direction  from  Athens;  but  the  defective  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  forbids  the  adoption  of  this  fact  in  explanation  of  the 
name.  I  believe,  rather,  that  the  following  hypothesis  is  the  true  one: 
As  the  ships  from  Chios  or  Smyrna  emerged  from  the  narrow  channels 
upon  the  open  sea  they  were  frequently  caught  by  the  strong  northeast 
wind ;  but  at  this  point  the  valley  of  the  K^kos  bears  northeast.  The 
sailors  from  Chios  or  Smyrna  usually  put  in  at  the  harbors  of  Atameus 
in  Mysia  (the  modern  Dikeli)  or  of  Mytilene.    Aristotle  spent  the  two 
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years  347  to  345  B.  C.  in  residence  at  these  two  ports  and,  with  his  inter- 
est for  natural  phenomena,  he  had  certainly  often  heard  of  and  probably 
experienced  the  unpleasant  northeast  wind,  an  analogue  of  the  wind  from 
the  Dardanelles.  As  he  was  drawing  up  his  Classification  of  Winds  he 
may  have  recalled  this  wind  and  named  it  after  the  river,  or  more  prob- 
ably called  it  by  the  name  already  in  use  by  the  sailors.  But  while  the 
KdTkos  of  Asia  Minor  is  a  land-wind,  it  appears  as  a  sea-wind  in  its  new 
Greek  home.  Thus  we  have  here  an  antique  parallel  to  the  above  men- 
tioned modem  case  of  the  Mistral. 

The  foregoing  cases  show  that  the  mere  name  of  a  wind  does  not  fur- 
nish unimpeachable  testimony  as  to  its  direction,  origin,  and  climatic 
significance,  and  they  caution  us  against  accepting  offhand  reports 
about  the  winds  of  foreign  lands.  The  same  remark  applies  to  reported 
occurrences  of  the  Sirocco  in  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  lands. 
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(VI)  UPPER  AIR  DATA  FOR  JULY,  AUGUST,  AND 

SEPTEMBER  1909. 

By  the  Aerial  Section — W.  R.  Blair  in  Charge. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1909,  the  instaUation  of  the  storage  battery 
was  completed  and  power  to  nm  the  kite  reel  on  Sundays  thus  became 
available.  Accordingly  on  Sunday  the  18th  and  thereafter  upper  air 
observations  at  Mount  Weather  have  been  daily  instead  of  daily  except 
Sunday. 

Of  the  90  upper  air  observations  made  during  this  period,  34  were  by 
means  of  captive  balloons  and  56  by  means  of  kites.  The  means  of  the 
highest  altitudes  reached  in  the  34  balloon  ascensions  are,  for  July  2073, 
for  August  2342,  for  September  1997,  and  for  the  period  2172  meters. 
Ten  of  the  ascensions  were  made  in  July,  15  in  August,  and  9  in  Septem- 
ber. Similar  means  for  the  kite  flights  are,  for  July  2976,  for  August 
2964,  for  September  2728,  and  for  the  period  2880  meters.  The  highest 
balloon  ascension,  3552  meters,  was  made  August  6,  while  the  highest 
kite  flight,  6813  meters,  was  made  July  2. 

The  balloon  ascension  of  August  6  is  the  station's  highest  so  far;  while 
the  kite  flight  of  July  2  is  now  the  third  highest  yet  attained,  being  60 
meters  higher  than  that  of  September  30,  1908.  The  average  height  of 
balloon  ascensions  for  this  period  is  100  meters  more  than  for  these  three 
months  of  last  year,  while  the  average  height  of  the  kite  flights  is  nearly 
50  meters  less. 

The  prevailing  wind  direction  for  the  period  was  northwest  and  the 
mean  wind  velocity  was  17.7  kilometers  per  hour,  the  latter  being  some- 
what higher  in  July  and  September  than  in  August.  During  the  same 
months  of  last  year  the  prevailing  wind  direction  was  southeast  in  July 
and  September,  northwest  in  August,  and  the  mean  velocity  was  15.6 
kilometers  per  hour. 

It  seems  desirable  to  indicate  on  the  isothermal  charts  the  time  at 
which  maxima  and  minima  of  surface  pressure  occur.  This  will  be  done 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  A  small  arrow  (in  red)  pointing  downward 
will  indicate  a  maximum^  while  a  similar  arrow  pointing  upward  will  indi- 
cate a  minimum.  Incidentally,  any  arrow  will  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  component  of  the  air's  movement  during  the  rise  or  fall  of 
pressure  just  preceding  it. 

The  barogram  for  the  period  is  a  rather  smooth  curve  without  any 
sharp  maxima  or  minima.  Well  developed  low  pressure  areas  have,  for 
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the  most  part,  kept  far  to  the  north  of  Mount  Weather,  while  high  pressure 
areas  of  moderate  or  low  intensity  have  lingered  over  this  part  of  the 
country.  Accompanying  this  pressure  distribution  the  weather  was  un- 
usually clear  and  the  rainfall  considerably  below  normal. 

The  almost  uninterrupted  rise  and  fall  of  the  isotherms  up  to  about  the 
1500-meter  level  is  prominent  on  the  isothermal  charts  (XXV  to  XXXI) 
for  these  three  months.  The  general  lowering  and  rising  of  the  isotherms 
during  periods  of  increasing  and  decreasing  pressure  respectively  is  ap- 
parent though  less  prominent  than  in  the  winter  months  when  pressure 
changes  are  sharper. 

On  July  6  a  slight  barometric  depression  pushing  in  from  the  west  was 
accompanied  by  dense  fog  (low  cloud,  the  base  of  which  was  just  below 
the  mountain  top)  and  a  very  little  precipitation.  This,  no  doubt,  ac- 
counts for  the  isothermal  condition  found  up  to  about  the  2000-meter 
level.  The  top  of  the  cloud  layer  was  probably  coincident  with  the  base 
of  the  inversion  layer  found  in  the  next  few  hundred  meters. 

Figs.  45, 46,  and  47  show  the  mean  hourly  temperatures  at  the  base  kite 
station  and  at  the  valley  stations  for  the  period.  Considerably  greater 
daily  range  of  temperature  at  the  lower  stations  is  especially  noticeable* 
Comparison  of  these  figures  with  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  page  25  in  part  1  of 
this  volume  (II)  of  the  Bulletin,  shows  that  the  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  at  both  mountain  and  valley  stations  is  greater  for  July  and 
August  and  less  for  September  than  it  was  for  these  months  last  year. 
The  minima  are  lower  this  year  than  last,  while  the  maxima,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Trapp  and  Mount  Weather,  respectively,  are  higher  in  July 
and  September,  but  lower  in  August.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall  in 
July  and  August  of  this  year  is  less  than  one-third  that  for  these  three 
months  last  year,  while  their  clear  days  number  nearly  twice  as  many 
this  year  as  last.  In  September  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  greater  this 
year  than  it  was  last  and  the  number  of  clear  days  less.  The  cloud  ob- 
servations for  the  period  are  tabulated  below. 


Month. 


July 

Aucust 

September 


Number  of  days. 


Clear. 


16 
13 
14 


Partly  cloudy. ,       Cloudy. 


12 

11 

9 


3 
7 
7 


Mean 
oloudineas. 


3.8 
4.5 
4.4 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
July  1. 

8:35  a.m.. 

8:51  a.m.. 

8:58  a.m.. 

9:56  a.m.. 
10:52  a.m.. 
11:57  a.  m.., 


On  Mount  WeatheTf  Va.  JS26  m. 


s 


a 

s 


a 


Wind. 


^   i  S 


Dir. 


Vdoo- 
Ity. 


mill. 

•c. 

714.1 

23.8 

714.0 

23.8 

714.0 

24.0 

713.8 

25.1 

713.6 

25.2 

713.3 

25.6 

82 
82 
78 
78 
77 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 


tn,  p.  •. 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1 


At  different  heights  above  aea. 


Height. 


s 

< 


a 

d 


Wind. 


I     2 


MeUn. 

III  III. 

•c. 

% 

526 

714.1 

23.8 

82 

747 

606.2 

22.5 

1002 

676.2 

23.9 

1240 

658.0 

22.6 

914 

682.9 

25.0 

526 

713.3 

25.6 

77 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

m.  p.  •. 

w. 

4.0 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

3.1 

July  1. 
3:40  p.m.. 
3:48  p.m.. 
4K)0p.m.. 
4:33  p.m.. 
4:48  p.m.. 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


526 

1541 

1128 
865  , 
526 


..     711.4 

28.9 

61 

w. 

2.2 

..     711.3 

28.8 

62 

w. 

2.2 

..     711.2 

29.3 

62 

w. 

3.1 

..     711.1 

29.6 

58 

w. 

2.7 

..     711.0 

1 

29.6 

60 

w. 

2.2 

w. 

2.2 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

1 

w. 

2.2 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  2. 

6:40  a.m. 

6:52  a. 

m. 

7:00  a. 

m. 

7K)6a. 

m. 

7:43  a. 

m. 

8:10  a. 

m. 

8:31  a. 

m. 

8:56  a. 

m. 

9:21  a. 

m. 

10:28  a. 

m. 

10:58  a. 

m. 

11:50  a. 

m. 

12:14  p. 

m. 

1:44  p. 

m. 

2K)0p. 

m. 

712.2 
712.2 
712.2 
712.2 
712.3 
712.3 
712.3 
712.3 
712.3 
712.4 
712.3 
712.3 
712.3 
711.9 
711.9 


18.5 

70 

nw. 

7.6 

18.5 

72 

wnw. 

8.9 

18.8 

71 

wnw. 

8.9 

18.9 

71 

wnw. 

8.9 

19.7 

71 

wnw. 

8.5 

20.1 

68 

wnw. 

8.9 

20.5 

65 

wnw. 

8.9 

21.0 

63 

wnw. 

8.5 

21.4 

61 

wnw. 

8.0 

23.1 

49 

wnw. 

6.7 

23.6 

51 

wnw. 

6.7 

24.1 

49 

wnw. 

6.7 

24.4 

48 

wnw. 

6.7 

25.4 

46 

nw. 

7.2 

25.6 

44 

nw. 

8.0 

526 
908 
1033 
1432 
2269 
2700 
3367 
4367 
4895 
5526  I 
5965  ' 
6813  j 
5745  , 
4856  I 
526  , 


712.2 

18.5 

70 

nw. 

681.3 

18.2 

n. 

671.4 

17.4 

n. 

641.0 

19.7 

n. 

581.7 

15.8 

nnw. 

552.8 

13.2 

nnw. 

510.0 

7.8 

nnw. 

450.6 

2.2 

nnw. 

422.5 

0.2 

nnw. 

391.2 

-  2.9 

nw. 

369.7 

-  6.5 

nw. 

331.8 

-10.9 

nw. 

381.2 

-  3.8 

nw. 

425.8 

0.3 

nw. 

711.9 

25.6 

44 

nw. 

7.6 


8.0 


July  1. — Kite  flight:  Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  24.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out 
at  the  maximum  altitude,  1500  m. 

About  6/10  Ci.-St.,  from  the  northwest. 

Jidy  1. — Balloon  ascension:  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.  Wire 
out,  2,400  m. 

About  3/10  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest.    At  4:48  p.  m.  1/10  Cu.  from  the  west. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  low  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Gulf  States,  and 
high  over  the  Great  Plains. 

July  2, — Eleven  kites  were  used:  lifting  surf  ace,  70.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  15300  m; 
at  maximum  altitude,  13500  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  until  noon.    Thereafter  1  /lO  Ci.-St .  from  the  west. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  second  depnession  lay 
over  southern  Georgia.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  south  of  Florida  and  over  western 
Kansas. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTG 

• 

fentheli 

On 

i 

M ouBt  WMther.  Va..  526  m. 

Atdlll« 

thtaaboyeMa. 

Date  and 
hour. 

A          a             Wind. 

1      5 

3   t  ^'-  ^fr 

Height. 

I  1 

i      i 

a 

m 

2 

Wind, 
mr    i  Veloc- 

1909 
July  3. 
6:31  a.m.. 
6:38  a.  m. . 
6:55  a.m.. 
7:15  a.  m.. 
7:38  a.m.. 
8:25  a.m.. 
8:40  a.m.. 

mm. 
707.7 
707.7 
707.8 
707.8 
707.9 
706.0 
707.9 

•c.       % 

21.0  1      09  1  w. 
21.0        09  ,  w. 
20.9        70     w. 
21.0        72     w. 
20.9        75     w. 
23.0        07     w. 
23.4        05     w. 

m.  p. ». 

10.3 

10.3 

9.8 

7.0 

5.8 

8.9 

11.8 

i#«ter«. 

520 

977 

1238 

1555 ; 

2180  . 

1242 ; 

520 

707.7 
071.8 
051.0 
027.8 
583.0 
051.0 
707.9 

•c. 

21.0 
20.8 
10.9 
14.1 
10.6 
10.6 
23.4 



65 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

m.  p.  •. 
10.0 

ii.'6 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


July  5. 
10:05  a.m.. 
10:15  a.m.. 
10:44  a.  m. . 
11K)6  a.m.. 
11:27  a.m.. 
11:37  a.m.. 
July  6. 

2:45  p.m.. 

2:57  p.m.. 

3:20  p.m.. 

3:30  p.m.. 

3:39  p.m.. 

3:51  p.m.. 


1 

!    719.2 

17.8 

48 

w. 

2.2 

526 

719.2 

17.8 

48 

w. 

2.2 

719,2 

17.8 

49 

w. 

1.8 

2123 

594.3 

4.8 

w. 

>••**■>• 

719.2 

17.5 

48 

nw. 

2.2 

1692 

625.9 

0.2 

w. 

.    719.2 

18.7 

51 

nw. 

2.2 

1885 

649.5 

8.0 

8W. 

719.2 

19.0 

49 

w. 

2.2 

935 

685.6 

13.1 

w. 

'    719.1 

18.8 

50 

w. 

2.7 

526 

719.1 

18.8 

50 

w. 

2.7 

714.9 

18.4 

IflO 

ne. 

2.7 

526 

714.9 

10.4 

100 

ne. 

2.7 

'    714.9 

10.2 

100 

ne. 

2.7 

2439 

572.4 

20.4 

nw. 

714.8 

10.9 

96 

ene. 

3.6 

1816 

614.9 

17.3 

nnw. 

714.8 

10.0 

97 

ne. 

3.6 

1460 

040.9 

10.9 

nnw. 

714.7 

10.0 

97 

ene. 

2.7 

992 

076.8 

10.5 

nne. 

714.0 

10.0 

96 

ne. 

2.7 

526 

714.6 

10.0 

90 

ne. 

2.7 

July  S. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  at  the  maxi- 
mum altitude,  4000  m. 

About  9/10  St.-Cu.,  from  the  west,  during  the  early  part  of  the  flight.  Later  these 
diminished  to  about  6/10,  and  about  3/10  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low  of  considerable  energy  was  central  over  New  England  and  a  mod- 
erate high  was  central  over  Manitoba. 

July  6. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  3000  m. 

A  few  Ci.  and  a  few  Cu.  from  the  west. 

Pressure  was  relatively  high  over  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Low  pressure  was 
central  over  Kansas. 

July  6.— One  balloon  was  used,  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2050  m. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  until  3.-08  and  from  3:25  to  3:38  p.  m.,  light  fog  from  3K)8  to  3:25 
and  after  3 :38  p.  m.    Low  St.,  moving  with  the  surface  wind,  covered  the  sky. 

Moderately  high  pressure  was  central  over  the  Lake  region  and  the  south  Atlantic 
seaboard.    Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
July  7. 
11:16  a.  m.. 
11:33  a.m.. 
12:48  p.m.. 

1 :50  p.  m. . 

2:29  p.m.. 

3:04  p.  m. . 

3:43  p.m.. 

4:00  p.m.. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  520  m. 


i 

a 

< 


a 


Wind. 


^     S 


Dir. 


Veloo- 
ity. 


710.0 
710.1 
710.0 
715.8 
715.7 
715.5 
715.5 
715.5 


•c. 

19.8 


% 


21.0 
21.8 
22.2 
22.8 
23.0 
22.8 
23.3 


53 

n. 

50 

n. 

40 

n. 

42 

n. 

40 

n. 

42 

n. 

41 

n. 

41 

n. 

p.«. 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
3.0 
4.9 
4.5 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


I 


Height. 


I 


a 


i  > 


Wind. 


I   '  S 


Dlr. 


Metm. 

520 

878 

1449 

1824 

2499 

3422 

3982 

520 


1 
mm. 

C 

% 

710.0 

19.8 

53 

087.5 

10.0 

042.7 

11.1 

014.4 

7.5 

505.4 

0.0 

500.2 

-  1.0 

472.3 

-  8.8 

715.5 

23.3 

41 

Veloo- 
Ity. 


m.  p.  9. 

n.  4.5 

n.  

n.  

n.  

n.  

nnw.    I 

nnw 

n.         I         4. 5 
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July  8. 
10:30  a.m.... 

710.9 

19.5 

10:40  a.m.... 

710.9 

19.0 

ll.*07  a. m.... 

710.8 

19.8 

11:17  a.m.... 

710.8 

19.8 

11:22  a.m — 

710.7 

20.0 

11:29  a.m 

710.7 

20.2 

I 
44  '  nnw. 
44  nnw. 
38  '  nnw. 
37  nnw. 
40  nnw. 
40     nnw. 


3.1 

520 

3.0 

1883 

3.0 

1510 

3.0 

1148 

3.1 

834 

2.7 

520 

710.9 

19.5 

44 

nnw. 

3.1 

014.9 

11.2 

nne. 

038.9 

13.5 

ne. 

000.7 

15.3 

nne. 

092.4 

17.0 

n. 

710.7 

20.2 

40 

nnw. 

2.7 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  9. 

7:12  a.m 

710.2 

17.0 

40 

••    . 

7.0 

7:19  a.m.... 

710.8 

10.9 

48 

e. 

7.0 

10:18  a.  m — 

710.9 

19.3 

55 

e. 

0.7 

10:32  a.m 

717.0 

19.0 

50 

e. 

5.8 

10:37  a.  m — 

717.0 

19.9 

50 

e. 

5.8 

520 
754 
1107 
703 
520 


710.2 

17.0 

40 

e. 

097.5 

17.8 

e. 

009.9 

17.1 

e. 

007.5 

10.8 

e. 

717.0 

19.9 

50 

e. 

7.0 


5.8 


July  7. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  43.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  at  maximum 
altitude,  6500  m. 

A  few  Cu.  at  the  beginning,  increased  to  2/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Pressure  was  high  over  the 
upper  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  coast. 

July  S. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2000  m. 

A  few  Ci.  from  the  northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  moderately  high  over  the  Lake  region,  and  low  over  Maine, 
Florida,  and  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley. 

July  9. — ^Three  kites  were  us^;  lifting  surface,  20.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2000  m.;  at 
the  maximum  altitude  1800  m. 

Light  haze  and  Ci.  clouds,  the  latter  moving  from  the  west  and  diminishing  from  4/10 
at  the  beginning  to  1/10  at  the  close,  were  observed. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  New  York  and  low  over  Florida,  Alaama,  and 
Manitoba. 
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On] 

i 

If ount  Weathflf 

.  Va..  526  m. 

- 

At  different  heli 

^ta  above  aea 

• 

Date  and 

Wind. 

B               Wind. 

hour. 

1 

9 

1 

fi 

2 

& 

.4 

Height. 

s 

JS 

5 

3 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
tty. 

_ 

1  1 

5 

t        Olr- 

Veloo- 

1909. 

July  10. 

^W^n« 

•c. 

% 

m.p.t. 

MeUrt. 

mm. 

•c. 

Vc    . 

m.  p.  a. 

12:52  p.m.... 

719.2 

22.6 

68 

se. 

3.6 

526 

719.2 

22.6 

68     ae. 

3.6 

1 :04  p.  m — 

719.2 

23.9 

62 

se. 

3.6 

766 

699.6 

18.6 

Me. 

» 

1 :37  p.  m — 

718.9 

23.0  1 

67 

■e. 

4.0 

1302 

667.2 

14.2 

aae. 

1 :58  p.  m — 

718.7 

24.2 

62 

8. 

4.0 

2082 

599.2 

9.7 

....     8. 

2:45  p.m.... 

718.5 

24.1 

57 

se. 

4.5 

1561 

637.2 

13.6 

8. 

3:38  p.m.... 

718.3 

24.2 

49 

aae. 

S.6 

1011 

679.4 

18.8 

B. 

3:48  p.  m 

718.2 

24.2 

48 

BB6* 

4.5 

526 

718.2 

24.2 

48     aae. 

4.5 

July  12. 

1 

9:49  a.m.... 

714.3 

21.0 

75 

le. 

3:6 

526 

714.3 

21.0 

75     ae. 

3.6 

10:00  a.  m. . . . 

714.2 

21.8 

75 

ae. 

4.0 

822 

690.4  ' 

22.1 

aw. 

11:04  a.m.... 

714.2 

22.3 

76 

le. 

3.6 

1391 

646.1 

17.1 

'  wsw. 

12:46  p.  m — 

714.0 

24.6 

71 

se. 

3.6 

1872 

611.0 

14.2 

w. 

IKMp.m.... 

714.0 

24.7 

71 

le. 

3.1 

2229 

586.2 

13.5 

w. 

1 :45  p.  m — 

713.8 

24.2 

74 

N. 

3.6 

2736 

551.8 

11.4 

w. 

2:54  p.m.... 

713.5 

25.8 

68 

3.6 

3282 

517.1 

8.2 

wnw. 

• 

3:48  p.m — 

713.1 

27.6 

64 

2.7 

2627 

559.3 

11.9 

wnw. 

4:13  p.m — 

712.9 

27.4 

64 

2.7 

1817 

614.6 

15.5 

w. 

4:23  p.m... 

712.9 

26.8 

68 

3.6 

904 

682.9  ; 

21.7 

aw. 

4:40  p.m — 

712.8 

27.6 

65 

3.6 

526 

712.8 

27.6 

65     a. 

3.6 

July  13. 

7:48  a.m.... 

713.8 

22.4 

71 

wnw. 

8.0 

526 

713.3 

22.4 

71     wnw. 

8.0 

7:58  a.m.... 

713.3 

22.4 

71 

w. 

8.0 

881 

684.8  . 

20.5 

w. 

8K)9  a. m.... 

713.3 

22.6 

70 

w. 

8.5 

1358 

648.0 

18.5 

w. 

8:32  a.m.... 

713.5 

22.7 

74 

w. 

6.7 

1740 

620.3 

18.0 

W8W. 

8:53  a.m.... 

713.6 

23.2 

74 

wnw. 

5.8 

2167 

590.0 

15.0 

W8W. 

9:10  a.m.... 

713.6 

23.7 

72 

wnw. 

6.7 

2723 

1    551.9 

9.9 

W8W. 

9:53  a.m.... 

713.6 

21.6 

88 

nw. 

6.3 

2835 

544.4  , 

10.9 

W8W. 

10:28  a.m.... 

713.5 

23.2 

75 

wnw. 

5.4 

3667 

492.7 

6.0 

aw. 

1.1:10  a.m.... 

713.4 

24.1 

76 

wnw. 

5.8 

4438 

448.5 

1.5 

waw. 

12:45  p.m.... 

713.6 

25.4 

70 

wnw. 

3.6 

4049 

470.7  ; 

2.8 

waw. 

1 :36  p.  m 

713.3 

26.2 

71 

wnw. 

2.7 

521 

713.3 

26.2 

71     waw. 

2.7 

July  10. — Four  kites  were  uacd;  lifting  surf  ace,  30.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3500  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  2000  m. 

Ci.  moving  from  the  north-northwest  and  Cu.  moving  from  tl^  south-southeast  cov- 
ered 3/10  of  the  sky  at  the  beginning,  but  by  the  end  of  the  flight  only  a  few  Cu.  re- 
mained.   The  head  kite  was  in  Cu.  from  1 :51  to  1 :59  and  at  2:22  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior.  High  pressure,  centra!  off  the 
coast  of  southern  New  England,  extended  from  New  BrunswicK  to  the  Carolinas. 

July  12. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  46.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4500  m. 

At  the  beginning  8/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  observed.  Light  rain  fell  from 
10:25  to  10:35  a.  m.  At  11:53  a.  m.  4/10  A.-Cu.  and  2/10  St.-Cu.  were  obeer\-ed.  At 
1 :20  p.  m.  9/10  St.-Cu.  were  present  and  they  gradually  decreased  to  4/10  by  the  end  of 
flight.    The  altitude  of  the  St.-Cu.  was  about  2000  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior  and  pressure  was  high  off  the  Georgia 
coast. 

July  IS. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  at  maximum 
altitude,  7800  m. 

Ci.-St.  and  A.-Cu.,  from  the  west-southwest,  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  west,  were  \nsible 
in  amounts  decreasing  from  10/10  at  9:45  to  4/10  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  increasing  to  9/10 
by  11  .*00  a,  m.  Distant  thunder  was  heard  in  the  northwest  at  9  a.  m.  Light  rain  fell 
from  9:08  to  9:15,  and  from  9:43  to  10.'02  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  St.-Cu.  at  inter- 
vals from  11:14  a.  m.  until  12:10  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  Pressure  was  relatively  high 
over  Florida. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


On  Mount  Weather 

.  Va.,  526  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 

J 

1 
• 

• 

3 

Wind. 

• 

8 

• 

• 

a 

Wind. 

hour. 

fl 

a 

2 

S 

Xi 

-  -_ 



Height.  1      & 

& 

A 

^ 

Air 

S 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity 

Air 

< 

t 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 

1 

July  14. 

»»••»•• 

•c. 

% 

m.  p.  •. 

Meter:       mm. 

*c.    1  % 

fit.  p.  •. 

10:37  a.m — 

715.9 

23.6 

69 

nnw. 

1.8 

526       715.9  - 

23.6        69 

nnw. 

1.8 

11:00  a.m.... 

716.0 

24.8 

64 

wnw. 

2.7 

2620      560.6 

8.7    

WBW. 

11:23  a. m.... 

715.9 

25.2 

62 

nne. 

3.6 

2207  ,    589.0 

11.5    

WBW. 

11:35  a.m.... 

715.9 

25.4 

64 

ae. 

3.6 

1873       612.6 

14.0    

8W. 

11:45  a.m — 

715.9 

26.0 

60 

ae. 

2.7 

1522       638.2 

17.6    

calm. 

11:56  a.m — 

1    715.8 

25.4 

59 

e. 

3.1 

1004       680.0 

18.6    

e. 

12:07  p.m.... 

715.8 

25.0 

62 

86. 

3.1 

526       715.8 

25.0        62 

se. 

3.1 

July  15. 

3.-01  p.m 

716.4 

23.6 

74 

w. 

3.1 

526       716.4 

23.6        74 

w. 

3.1 

3:14  p.m 

1    716.4 

22.8 

78 

w. 

8.0 

1994       603.9 

13.5    

BW. 

• 

8:40  p.m... . 

716.3 

24.0 

63 

w. 

4.5 

1156      666.5 

20.8    

BW. 

4:00  p.m.... 

1    716.2 

25.9 

54 

WBW. 

3.6 

924  1    684.6 

24.2    

WBW. 

4:03  p.m 

,    716.2 

25.8 

54 

'  WBW. 

3.1 

526       716.2 

1 

25.8  1      54 

WBW. 

3.1 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


July  16. 
9:54  a.  m — 
10:06  a.  m. . . . 

714.8 

22.2 
22.5 
23.6 
26.0 
26.4 
26.8 
26.9 
28.0 
28.8 
28.4 
26.9 
26.8 
26.0 
25.2 

68 
67 
60 
57 
57 
51 
56 
48 
44 
50 
57 
57 
61 
64 

WBW. 

WBW. 

BW. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

WBW. 

W. 

WBW. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

5.8 
5.4 
5.4 
5.8 
6.3 
6.7 
4.9 
5.8 
4.9 
4.9 
3.1 
4.5 
3.1 
4.0 

526 

932 

2113 

3072 

3444 

4569 

5689 

5137 

4396 

3172 

2435 

1479 

751 

526 

714.8 
7i2.7 

22.2 

21.2 

10.3 

4.2 

1.1 

-  6.8 
-13.4 

-  8.8 

-  4.4 
3.9 

10.6 
16.9 
24.2 
25.2 

68 

WBW. 

BW. 

WBW. 

5.8 

11:24  a.m..   . 

12:04  D.  m 

12:28  D.  m 

::::::  w: 

w. 

12:53  D.  m 

1 :34  p.  m. . . . 

'""64" 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

2:22  p.  m.. . . 

8:07  p.m.. . . 

3:49  p.m.. . . 

4:11  p.  m.. . . 

4:33  p.  iPt . 

4:49  p.  mr . . . 

4:55  p.m — 

712.7 

4.0 

Jyly  t4- — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2500  m. 

A.-Cu.  from  the  west  diminished  from  5/10  at  the  beginning  to  a  few  at  the  close  of 
the  ascension.    A  few  Cu.  from  the  southeast  were  visible  after  1 1 :30  a.  m. 

The  pressure,  which  was  nearly  uniform,  was  slightly  lower  east  of  the  station  and 
higher  over  Alabama. 

July  16. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2100  m. 

About  9/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west.    Light  rain  fell  from  3:21  to  3:25  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  pressure  was  relatively  high  off 
the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

July  16,— Six  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  37.8  so.  m.  Wire  out,  7500  m. ;  at  maxi- 
mum altitude,  7400  m.    Altitudes  were  determined  from  vertical  angles. 

St.-Cu.  covered  the  sky  until  11:30  a.  m.  Thereafter  Ci.,  Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.,  Cu.,  and 
St.-Cu.  in  amounts  decreasing  to  2/10  by  3  p.  m.  During  the  remainder  of  the  flight 
Cu.  covered  5/10  of  the  sky.  The  Ci.  moved  from  the  west-southwest;  other  clouds 
from  the  west.  Very  light  rain  fell  at  intervals  until  11:20  a.  m.  At  3  p.  m.  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Cu.  was  about  2100  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  Pressure  was  high  off  the  south 
Atlantic  coast  and  over  the  Dakotas. 
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Date  and 
hour. 


On  Mount  W«aih«r.  Va..  636  m. 


I 


1900. 
Julv  17. 

6:47  a.  m.. 

6:57  a.  m.. 

7:12  a.m.. 

7:28  a.  m.. 

7:42  a-m.. 

7:54  a.  m.. 

8:50  a.m.. 
10:06  a.m.. 
10:14  a.  m.. 
10:39  a.  m. . 
10:53  a.  m. . 
July  18. 

7:0iB  a.  m.. 

7:19  a.  m.. 

7:34  a.m.. 

7:55  a.m.. 

8:21  a.m.. 

8:52  a.m.. 

9:31  a.m.. 
10H)6  a.m.. 
10:33  a.  m. . 
llK)Oa.m.. 
11:52  a.  m.. 
12KI2p.m.. 
July  19. 

7:28  a.m.. 

7:33  a.m.. 

7:45  a.  m.. 

8K)7  a.m.. 

9:42  a.m.. 


715.5 
715.5 
715.5 
715.5 
715.6 
715.6 
715.5 
715.5 
715.5 
715.5 
715.5 

716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
715.8 
715.7 
715.6 
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715.0 

717.5 
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717.6 
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s 
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•c. 

19.4 
19.4 
19.6 
19.8 
30.2 
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21.8 
22.8 
22.8 
23.4 
22.6 

18.6 
19.0 
19.2 
19.5 
20.0 
20.6 
21.4 
22.6 
23.2 
23.6 
24.6 
24.6 

13.2 
13.4 
18.8 
14.2 
16.6 


a 
t 


% 


?4 
76 
76 
76 
72 
72 
67 
55 
55 
52 
55 


68 
68 
66 
65 
62 
56 
64 
54 
49 
47 
42 

67 
65 
65 
64 
54 


Wind. 


Dir. 


wnw. 

wow. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


w. 
w. 

WfBW. 
W8W. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


m.p.t. 
4.5 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
5.4 
4.9 
8.5 
9.8 
8.0 
9.8 

5.8 
6.3 
6.3 
5.8 
5.4 
6.3 
7.2 
6.3 
4.9 
6.3 
8.0 
10.7 

8.9 
9.4 

11.2 
9.4 

10.3 


At  different  helchta  above  aea. 


Belgbt. 


I 


< 


a 
s 


a 


^    s 


Wind. 


jjj^      Veloo- 
""^-        Ity. 


Jvly  17. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surf  ace,  33.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4850  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4600  m. 

From  1/10  to  5/10  Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  after  8  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  High  pressure  prevailed  over  the 
upper  Misassippi  Valley. 

ifdy  18. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4600  m. 

From  2/10  to  3/10  Ci.  from  the  west-northwest  during  the  entire  flight.  A  few  Cu. 
moving  from  the  west  appeared  about  9  a.  m.,  and  had  increased  to  2/10  by  the  end 
of  the  light.    From  3/10  to  4/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  after  11:30  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Ontario  and  high  pressure  over  Lake  Superior,  with 
another  very  moderate  high  over  northern  Alabama. 

July  19. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude;  a  few  Cu.  moving  from  the  northwest. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  New  Hampshire  and  high  pressure  was  central  over 
Michigan. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  PLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
July  20. 

7:58  a.  m.. 

8:13  a.m.. 

8:46  a.m.. 

9.-00  a.  m.. 

9:14  a.m.. 
10.-04  a.  m. . 
10:58.  a.m. 
11:08  a.  m.. 
11:17  a.  m.. 
11:27  a.m.. 
11:33  a.m.. 
11:42  a.  m.. 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va.,  526  m. 


I 
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722.8 
722.8 
723.0 
723.0 
723.0 
723.1 
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723.1 
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59 
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57 
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45 
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43 
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43 

n. 

41 

n. 

45 

n. 
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n. 

4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
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2.7 
2.7 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1 
3.6 


At  different  helchts  above  tea. 
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14.8 

60 

nnw. 
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14.6 

n. 
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10.5 

nne. 
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9.2 

nne. 
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7.5 

n. 

579.0 

4.7 

n. 

556.6 

6.0 

n. 

580.6 

4.6 

nne. 

598.2 

5.8 

nne. 

643.5 

10.9 

n. 

685.1 

15.4 

n. 

723.1 

20.0 

45 

n. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  •. 
4.9 


3.6 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


July  21. 

1:16  p.m.... 

721.3 

24.4 

37 

1:39  p.m.... 

721.1 

24.1 

37 

1 :54  p.  m — 

721.0 

24.6 

36 

2:07  p.  m 

721.  Q 

25.2 

36 

2:28  p.m.... 

720.9 

24.2 

87 

2:36  p.  m — 

720.8 

24.4 

37 

wnw. 

nw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


2.2 
3.1 
2.7 
3.6 
2.7 
2.2 


526 

721.3 

24.4 

2676 

561.0 

10.2 

2206 

593.0 

11.4 

1371 

654.2 

17.4 

1017 

681.5 

20.6 

526 

720.8 

24.4 

37     wnw. 

nw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

37  '  wnw. 


2.2 


2.2 


July  BO. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3800  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  3000  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  until  9:50  a.  m.,  when  a  few  Cu.,  moving  from  the  north, 
appeared.  These  increased  to  1/10  toward  the  close  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite  was 
obscured  from  11. '01  to  11:05  a.  m 

A  low  was  central  ofif  the  Maine  coast.  High  pressure  prevailed  over  the  Ohio 
VaUey. 

/ti/y;?/.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity  31.1  cu.  m.  Wire  out,  2500  m.;  8/10 
A.-St.,  from  the  northwest. 

Centers  of  high  pressure  were  over  West  Virjdnia  and  New  York.  Areas  of  low 
pressure  were  central  over  North  Dakota  and  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 
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On  Mount  WMiber,  Vn..  626  m. 

( 
1 

At  different  heicktB  above  sea. 

Date  ftod 

■  { 

• 

• 

a 

Wind. 

• 

1 

• 

a 

• 

a 

Wind. 

hour. 

a 

2 

a 

9 

3 

ja 

Heifbt. 

s 

M 

h 
< 

5 

I 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

_    .    — 

5 

3 

s 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

IWW 

July  22. 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

ffup.c. 

Meter$. 

^n^^m 

•c. 

% 

m.p.9. 

12:59  p.m.... 

716.3 

23.8  - 

64 

86. 

4.0 

526 

716.3 

23.8 

64     ae. 

4.0 

1:16  p.  m.. . 

716.2 

23.4  . 

68 

ese. 

4.0 

2127 

594.8 

14.1 

w. 

1:41  p.m.  . . 

716.1 

23.4 

66 

K. 

4.0 

1351 

651.2 

18.7 

am. 

2:00  p.m.... 

716.0 

! 

22.7  1 

1 

75 

ae. 

4.0 

526 

716.0 

22.7 

75 

88. 

4.6 
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July 
3:17 


28 
53 
GO 
25 
39 
47 


22. 
p.  m. . 

m.. 

m. . 

m. . 

m. . 

m. 

m.. 


July 
10:41 
10:49 
11:02 
11:17 
11:46 
11:56 
12:07 
12:14 
12:22 
12:25 
12:45 
12:53 
1:15 
1:32 
1:45 


P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P 
23. 

a.  m.. 
a.  m. , 
a.  m. . 
a.  m.. 
a.  m.. 
a.  m. . 
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m., 

m. . 

m.. 
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P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
P- 
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715.1 
714.9 
714.4 
714.4 
714.4 
714.4 

708.6 
708.6 
708.6 
708.6 
708.6 
708.6 
708.6 
708.5 
708.5 
708.5 
708.4 
708.3 
708.3 
708.2 
708.1 


^.0 
21.9 
22.6 
21.6 
21.4 
21.0 
21.0 

19.8 

20.0 

20.9 

22.4 

21.5 

21:6 

21.6 

21.6 

22.8 

22.8 

24.0 

24.0  i 

23.6 

25.0 

25.2 


76 
74 
70 
76 
73 
77 
77 

98 
97 
94 
79 
92 
92 
92 
92 
87 
87 
85 
85 
73 
66 


ae. 

ae. 

eae. 

ae. 

ae. 

ae. 

ae. 


WBW. 

aw. 
aw. 


aaw. 
saw. 

a. 
a. 
a. 
a. 
a. 

aw. 
71  j  aw. 


6.7 
5.4 
8.0 
7.2 
7.6 
6.7 
5.8 

4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.9 
2.2 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
3.1 
3.1 
4.5 
3.6 
3.6 


526 

782 

1021 

1802 

1184 

796 

526 

526 
833 
1270 
1779 
2148 
2518 
2662 
3215 
2780 
2750 
2273 
2151 
1553 
1051 
526 


715.2 
694.3 
675.2 
615.4 
661.8 
692.4 
714.4 

706.6 

683.8 

649.8 

611 

585 

560 

550 

514 

542 

576.8 
585.4 
628.4 
666.6 
708.1 


22.0 
17.6 
21.3 
12.6 
18.2 
16.3 
21.0 

19.8 
18.6 
15.1 


76 


77 
98 


6.7 


10. 
7. 
6. 


8.2 
2.0 


a. 
a 
ae. 

waw. 
wnw. 


5.8 
4.9 


waw. 
waw. 
aw. 


5 

1 

,0 


4. 

4. 

8. 

7.9 
11.9 
17.9 
25.2 


waw. 


waw. 
w. 


71  I  aw. 

I 


3.6 


July  22. — Balloon  ascensioD:  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3L1  cu.  m.  Wire 
out,  2400  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.-Cu.,  from  the  north-northwest. 

Kite  flight:  Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3460  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  2100  m. 

From  7/10  to  9/10  Ci.-Cu.,  A.-Cu.  and  St.-Cu..  from  the  northwest.  A  few  low 
St.-Cu.,  moving  from  the  southeast,  were  observed  between  4  and  5:15  p.  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  low  pressure  was  central  over  Michigan,  \\ith  a  shallow  secondary  de- 
pression over  western  Virginia.  Pressure  was  high  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  over 
the  Gulf  States. 

July  23. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  ra.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

From  2/10  to  10/10  St.  from  the  west-southwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight  and 
shifting  to  southwest.  From  2/10  to  7/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  from  10:54  to  11:53 
a.  m. 

From  1/10  to  6/10  Cu.  from  the  southwest  after  12:53  p.  m. 

The  head  kite  was  obscured  by  clouds  at  intervals  from  10:44  a.  m.  to  12:25  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  Lakes  and  high  pressure  extended  from 
Manitoba  to  Kansas. 
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Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
July  24. 
11:00  a.m.., 
11:09  a.m.. 
11:45  a.  m.. 
12:28  p.m.. 

1.07  p.m.. 

1 :22  p.  m. . 

1 :43  p.  m. . 

2.01:  p.m. 

2:13  p.m.. 
July  25. 

8:06  a.m.. 

8:17  a.m.. 

9:00  a.  m.. 

9:22  a.m.. 
10:10  a.  m. . 
10:42  a.  m. . 
10:59  a.  m. . 
11:15  a.m.. 
1 1 :40  a.  m. . 
11:47  a.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  628  m. 


8 

a 


nun, 

714.6 

714.6 

715.0 

716.1 

715.2 

715.2 

715.3 

715.3 

715.3 

720.6 
720.6 
720.6 
720.6 
720.7 
720.7 
720.7 
720.7 
720.6 
720.6 
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Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


•C. 
18.4 
18.8 
19.6 
20.3 
21.3 
21.2 
22.3 
22.2 
22.6 

18.4 
18.2 
19.6 
20.4 
21.0 
21.8 
22.1 
22.6 
23.0 
23.2 


% 


o 

51 

50 

48 

42 

42 

43 

42 

41 
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67 
67 
64 
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wnw. 
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wnw. 
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wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 
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wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 
59  \  wnw. 
53  i  wnw. 
50  I  nw. 
45  I  nw. 
44  ,  nw. 
41  j  wnw. 
41     wnw. 


m.  p.  8. 

13.0 

13.4 

13.4 

11.6 

9.8 

11.2 

9.8 

9.4 

10.7 

6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
7.2 
5.4 
6.3 
8.9 
8.5 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


I 

a 

a 
< 


a, 

a 

< 


a 


Meters.  ' 

526 

894 

1738 

2039 

2351 

1854 

1287 

777 

526 

526 

815 

1320 

1880 

2232 

2505 

2165 

1276 

842 

526 


fVltfl. 

714.6 
684.5 
618.7 
596.7 
575.0 
611.0 
654.2 
694.9 
715.3 

720.6 
696.7 
656.6 
614.0 
588.8 
569.4 
593.4 
660.4 
694.8 
720.6 


'C.  :    % 

18.4  51 

13.5    

5.4    

7.9    

5.0    

4.5    

10.4    

16.8    

22.6  42 

18.4  67 

15.4    

13.6    

7.4    

5.2    

2.2    

3.9    

12.8    

18.2    

23.2  41 


Wind. 


^-   I     Ity. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
Aw. 
nw. 
nw. 
wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


ffi.  p.t. 
13.0 


10 


8 


July 


_..  26. 
1  :i&  p.  m. 
1 :35  p.  m. 
1 :54  p.  m. 
2:08  p.m. 
2:24  p.m. 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


44  I  8SW. 

42  '   98W. 

40  ^  B. 
39  ,  8. 

43  '  8. 


4.0 

526 

720.5 

25.8 

44 

asw. 

3.6 

1448 

648.0 

16.9 

8W. 

3.6 

1029 

680.1 

20.2 

88W. 

4.0 

882 

691.5 

21.9 

a. 

4.0 

526 

719.9 

25.3 

43 

8. 

4.0 


4.0 


Jvly  24. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  17.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4830  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4300  m. 

Less  than  1/10  Cu.  from  the  northwest. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  Pressure  was  high  over  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  east  of  Florida. 

July  M6, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4880  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  3650  m. 

St.-Cu.  moving  from  the  west-northwest,  and  A.-Cil  and  Cu.  from  the  northwest, 
in  amounts  ranging  from  few  to  2/10. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence;  high  pressure  over  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

J  my  M6. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1650  m. 

About  2/10  Ci.  from  the  west  and  6/10  Cu.  from  the  southwest  were  observed. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Maryland  and  pressure  was  low  over  the  Rocky 
Mountain  districts. 
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Dftteuid 
hour. 


1909. 
July  27. 

I'M  a.m.. 

8:34  a.  m.. 

8:57  a.m.. 

9:48  a.m.. 
11.-06  a.m.. 
11:17  a.  m.. 
11:25  a.m.. 
11:38  a.m.. 
July  28. 

6:35  p.m.. 

6:50  p.m.. 

7:18  p.m.. 

7:38  p.m.. 

7:48  p.m.. 

7:59  p.m.. 

8:07  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Waftthw.  Va..  626  m. 
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July  29 

» 

2:12  p. 
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2:26  p. 
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2:42  p. 
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26.3 

67 
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5.4 
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26.6 

68 
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3.6 
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718.1 
625.0 
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683.7 
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47 
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16.3 

w. 

19.9 

wnw. 

22.1 

wnw. 

26.6 

68 

nw. 

2.7 


3.6 


July  Vt. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3700  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  3460  m. 

A.-Cu.  from  the  west  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  south-southeast  nearly  covered  the  sky. 
At  intervals  from  9:40  until  10:55  a.  m.  the  two  upper  kites  were  hidden  by  passing 
St.-Cu.,  whose  bases  lay  at  an  altitude  of  about  2200  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  shallow  second  de- 
pression lay  over  western  North  Carolina. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Jvly  £8. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  24.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2,500  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  1500  m. 

A  few  Cu.  were  visible  from  the  southeast. 

High  pressure  was  central  off  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  and  low  over  Kansas. 

July  J?9.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu  m.    Wire  out,  1750  m. 

The  sky  was  practically  overcast  during  the  entire  ascension.  Cloudiness  con- 
sisted of  from  7/10  to  9/10  Cu.  and  from  1/10  to  2/10  Cu.-N.  from  the  west-northwest. 
A  thunderstorm  was  observed  in  the  west. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Georgia  and  low  over  Lake  Superior. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 

At  different  helchts  above  sea. 

Date  and 
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July  30. 
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63 
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July  31. 

7:32  a. m... 

7:43  a.m... 

8H)5  a.  m.. . 

8:14  a.m... 

8:25  a.m... 
Aug.  1. 

7:26  a.m... 

7:35  a. m... 

7:44  a. m... 

8:08  a.m... 
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• 

,  1 

Aug.  2. 
9:17  a.m.... 
9:37  a.  m.. . . 

720.6 
720.6 
721.0 
721.0 
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21.0 
22.9 
23.1 
23.8 
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4.9 
6.4 
4.0 
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526  1    720.6 
925  ,    688.1 
1269      661.4 
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526  1    721.0 

20.4 
17.4 
13.9 
18.9 
23.8 

50 
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e. 

eee. 
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5.4 
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12:03  p.m.... 

2:23  p.  m 

"52 

5.8 

July  SO, — Six  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4600  m. ;  at  maxi- 
mum altitude,  3100  m. 

From  1/10  to  6/10  A.-Cu.  until  9:30  a.  m.  Thereafter  from  3/10  to  1/10  Ci.-St.  and 
Cu.  were  observed.    All  clouds  were  moving  from  the  west. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  New  Brunswick.  PresBure  was  high  over  the  Gulf 
States. 

July  St. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1775  m. 

From  8/10  to  10/10  St.  from  the  westrnorthwest.  Light  rain  fell  from  7:30  to  7:32 
a.  m.    The  balloon  was  in  the  base  of  the  St.  at  the  highest  altitude. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Florida  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

August  1. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  25.6  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1550  m. 

Light  fog  and  10/10  St.  from  the  east  prevailed  until  7:58  a.  m.,  after  which  there 
was  dense  fog  until  the  close  of  the  ascension. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  high  over  Ontario. 

August  2, — Four  kites  were. used;  lifting  surface,  31.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  1200  m. 

At  the  beginning  a  few  A.-St.  with  no  apparent  motion.  At  11:26  a.  m  a  few  Cu. 
from  the  east.  The  A.-St.  increased  to  4/10  and  the  Cu.  to  6/10  by  the  end  of  the 
flieht. 

High  nressure  was  central  over  Vermont  and  pressure  was  relatively  low  over 
western  North  Carolina. 
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Axtguti  S. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4200  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  3400  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  3/10  G.  from  the  south-southwest  and  4/10  A.-Cu. 
from  the  south  were  observed.  The  Ci.  increased  to  7/10  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  decreased 
rapidly  after  10  a.  m.  The  A.  -Cu.  had  disappeared  by  8  a.  m.  About  1/10  lower 
clouds  moving  from  easterly  directions  after  8:30  a.  m. 

Centers  of  low  pressure  were  present  over  Minnesota  and  southern  Illinois  and  a 
center  of  high  pressure  over  Maine. 

August  4' — C^i^e  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2500  m. 

About  4/10  Cu.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning,  increasing  to  6/10  by  the  end  of  flight. 

Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  Texas  and  ofT  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and 
centers  of  high  pressure  were  over  southern  Virginia  and  New  England. 

Atigwit  5. — First  ascension:  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
1500  m. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  about  8/10  Cu.  from  the  west-northwest;  a  thundei^ 
storm  was  observed  in  the  west.  The  latter  rapidly  approached  the  station  and  the 
clouds  changed  to  St.  and  Cu.-N.  Rain  began  at  1:59  p.  m.  and  continued  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  ascension. 

Second  ascension:  Two  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  62.2  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  3300  m. 

About  9/10  A.-St.  from  the  northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  barometric  conditions  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  comparatively 
flat.    There  was  a  slight  depression  off  Long  Island. 
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August  6. — ^Two  captive  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  62.2  cu.  m.  Wire  out, 
4000  m. 

Cu.  from  the  northwest  decreased  from  9/10  at  the  beginning  to  0  at  the  end.  The 
balloons  entered  the  Cu.  at  an  altitude  of  about  2300  m. 

Pressure  was  mod^ately  high  over  Michigan  and  relatively  low  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  over  westani  Virginia. 

August  7. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3L1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2200  m. 

A  few  Cu.  from  the  north-northeast  after  0:15  a.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Lake  region,  low  pressure  over  the  Gulf. 

August  9.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  till  9  a.  m.  after  which  a  few  Cu.  from  the  southwest. 

A  high  was  central  over  Virginia  and  a  low  over  the  Gulf. 

August  9.— Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5800  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  5200  m. 

No  clouds  were  observed. 

An  area  of  reUtively  low  pressure  was  central  over  northern  Maine  and  Quebec; 
areas  of  high  pressure  were  central  over  Tennessee  and  northern  Minnesota. 
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Augud  iO.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out  7176  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6950  m. 

Light  fog  and  from  6/10  to  8/10  St.  from  the  north-northwest  till  about  8  a.  m.,  and 
from  6/10  to  1  /lO  Cu.  from  the  northwest  between  8 :30  a.  m.  and  1 P-  m-  From  1  p.  m. 
to  the  end  of  the  flight  the  sky  was  partly  covered  with  Ci.-St.  and  Cu.  from  the 
northwest.    The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals  from  8:11  a.  m.  to  2KX)  p.  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  Lake  Superior  and  one  over  Missouri.  A  low  was  central 
over  the  Maine  coast. 

August  //.—-One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2400  m. 

Few  Ci.  and  2/10  A.-St.  from  the  west. 

An  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  an  area 
of  high  pressure  over  Ontario. 
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ese. 

2.7 

1647 

77  1  e. 

3.1 

1438 

74  ese. 

2.7 

1024 

78 

C86« 

2.2 

526 

85 

se. 

3.6 

526 

83  1  se. 

4.5 

2283 

83  ,  se. 

4.9 

1778 

82  se. 

4.0 

1462 

79 

Bva 

5.4 

526 

717.1 
585.4 
629.2 
644.9 
676.9 
717.1 

718.6 
585.5 
620.8 
644.1 
718:3 


20.0 

76 

ese. 

3.1 

12.3 

nw. 

14.5 

nw. 

16.0 

wnw. 

17.1 

wnw. 

19.8 

78 

60O« 

2.2 

19.0 

86 

se. 

3.  6 

17.7 

sw. 

19.1 

sw. 

16.2 

•  >«*•> 

sw. 

19.0 

79 

se. 

5.4 

August  /f . — ^Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6300  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4000  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  St.  from  the  south  shifting  to  southwest.  The  head  kite 
entered  the  clouds  at  10:08  a.  m.  at  an  altitude  of  1970  m.  and  was  seen  occasionally 
until  it  was  brought  below  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  1125  m.  at  1:09  p.  m.  Light 
rain  fell  at  intervals  from  8  to  10  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  relatively 
low  off  the  South  Carolina  coast. 

August  13.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.;    Wire  out,  2200  m. 

About  8/10  S.  Cu.  from  the  eastrsoutheast  during  the  flight.  (The  balloon  was  fre- 
quently in  the  clouds  at  altitudes  between  1500  m.  and  1800  m.). 

An  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  was  central  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Pressure  was  high  off  the  New  England  coast. 

August  14' — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity  31.1  cu  m.    Wire  out,  2200  m. 

About  10/10  St.  from  the  southeast  during  the  flight.  The  balloon  was  in  the 
clouds  at  altitudes  above  1000  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Maine  and  low  pressure  over  South  Carolina. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


I       On  Mount  WMtbw,  Vft..  536  m. 


Date  and 
hour. 


I 


a 


1000. 
Aug.  16. 
6:20  a.m.. 
6:28  a.m.. 
6:44  a.  m.. 
7:27  a.  m.. 
7:M  a.  m.. 
8KB  a.m., 
8:31  a.m.. 


tfUlta 


•c. 

16.8 
16.7 
16.7 
16.8 
16.8 
15.9 
16.9 


Wind. 


Dir. 


% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


00. 
86. 

ae. 
ae. 
ae. 


Veioo- 
ity. 


6.4 
6.4 
4.9 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 
6.7 


At  different  heighta  above 


Helsfat. 


• 

A 

• 

1 

a 

a 

Air 

Air 

2 

Wind. 


Dlr. 


MetsTM. 

626 

867 

1083 

1442 

1078 

866 

626 


wWi»» 

•c. 

% 

717.7 

15.8 

100 

■e. 

689.4 

13.9 

see. 

676.0 

16.4 

see. 

644.0 

12.4 

8. 

672.2 

14.7 

8. 

689.4 

12.8 

8. 

717.5 

15.9 

ioo 

86. 

Veloo- 
tty. 


p.$. 
6.4 


6.7 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Aug.  16. 

1:16  p.  m 

706.4 

22.2 

86 

1:28  p.m.... 

706.3 

23.1 

82 

1 :50  p.  m. . . . 

708.2 

23.9 

81 

2:10  p.m.... 

706.0 

23.9 

78 

2:24  p.  m 

707.8 

23.8 

78 

2:39  p.  m 

707.6 

24.0 

77  . 

calm, 
wnw. 
wnw. 
nnw. 


3.1 

626 

708.4 

22.2 

1.8 

2071 

692.1 

16.3 

1.8 

1263 

650.6 

19.0 

2.7 

1209 

654.4 

19.0 

3.1 

715 

692.6 

20.9 

3.6 

526 

707.6 

24.0 

86     w 


77 


nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nnw. 


3.1 


3.6 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Aug.  17. 

8:46  a.  m. . . 

706.7 

16.8 

100 

nnw. 

6.8 

526 

706.7 

16.8 

100 

nnw. 

6.8 

9:37  a.m... 

706.9 

16.4 

98     nnw. 

6.3 

744 

689.0 

14.9 

nnw. 

9:48  a.m... 

706.9 

16.8 

94 

nni^. 

6.7 

864 

679.4 

16.4 

nnw. 

lOKM  a.m... 

707.0 

17.9 

89 

nnw. 

5.4 

1206 

652.7 

14.3 

nnw. 

10:39^  a.  m. . . 

707.0 

18.6 

83 

nnw. 

5.4 

1606 

615.8 

10.4 

nnw. 

12:13  p.m... 

707.0 

19.5 

77 

nnw. 

4.5 

2345 

669.2 

4.6 

nnw. 

1:15  p.m... 

706.7 

21.2 

73 

nnw. 

4.0 

2779 

640.0 

1.3 

nnw. 

1  '.30  p.  m. . . 

706.6 

20.9 

75 

nw. 

4.0 

2319 

571.2 

6.1 

nw. 

1:44  p.m... 

706.6 

21.4 

72 

nw. 

3.1 

1780 

609.6 

7.9 

nw. 

1:64  p.m... 

706.6 

21.0 

76 

nw. 

4.0 

1273 

647.0 

12.2 

nw. 

1:59  p.m... 

.     706.6 

20.7 

76 

nw. 

4.0 

864 

679.4 

16.8 

nw. 

2Ky7p.m... 

706.6 

21.0 

76 

nw. 

3.1 

526 

706.6 

21.0 

76 

nw. 

3.1 

August  15, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3300  mJ 
at  maximum  altitude,  3200  m. 

Light  rain  and  dense  fog  prevailed. 

High  pressure  was  central  off  the  New  England  coast,  low  pressure  over  the  Lakes. 
Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

August  16,— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3LI  cu.  m.;    Wire  out.  2400  m. 

Dense  fog  preceded  the  ascension,  lifting  at  11:45  a.  m.  When  tne  balloon  was 
launched,  2/10  A.-St.  from  the  northwest  and  6/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  was  observed. 
The  latter  decreased  to  a  few  by  the  end  of  the  ascension.  (The  balloon  was  in  St.-Cu. 
at  altitudes  greater  thun  1300  m.). 

An  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Erie,  an  area  of  moderately 
high  pressure  over  New  Brunswick. 

August  17, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4320  m.; 
at  the  maximum  altitude,  3,250  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  the  sky  was  practically  overcast  with  low  St. 
which  partially  dissipated  between  9  and  9:30  a.  m.  Thereafter  there  were  from  4/10 
6/10  A.-Cu.  and  Cu.  until  near  the  close  of  the  flight  when  about  5/10  St.  appeared. 
All  clouds  moved  from  the  northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  low,  accompanied  by  general  precipitation,  was  central  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.    Pressure  was  high  over  Nova  Scotia. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weatbw,  Vft.,  626  m. 


Date  and 
hour. 


I 


a 


a 


Wind. 


I     § 


Dlr. 


1909. 
Aug.  18. 

7:3A  a.  m. . 

7:42  a.m.. 

7:50  a.  m. . 

8:18  a.m.. 

9:36  a.m.. 
10:16  a.  m. . 
10:49  a.  m. . 
11:16  a.  m.. 
11:33  a. m.. 
11:38  a.m.. 
Aug.  19. 

8:53  a.m.. 

9:10  a.m.. 

9:44  a.m.. 
10K)9  a.m.. 
10:30  a.m.. 
11:22  a.m.. 
12:42  p.m.. 

2:01  p.m.. 

2:19  p.m.. 

2:46  p.m.. 

3K)2  p.m.. 

3:20  p.m.. 
Aug.  20. 

8:^  a.  m. . 

8:48  a.m.. 

9K)3  a.m.. 

9:34  a.m.. 

9:44  a.  m.. 
10:30  a.  m. . 
10:44  a.  m. . 


fflffl. 

•c. 

706.3 

17.1 

706.3 

17.4 

706.3 

17.4 

706.3 

18.0 

706.4 

19.6 

706.5 

19.6 

706.6 

19.5 

706.6 

19.7 

706.7 

19.8 

706.7 

19.2 

710.2 

18.8 

710.2 

19.2 

710.3 

20.0 

710.3 

20.6 

710.3 

21.2 

710.3 

24.2 

710.3 

23.2 

710.3 

22.8 

710.3 

24.2 

710.0 

22.8 

710.0 

23.9 

709.8 

24.0 

714.1 

19.6 

714.3 

20.3 

714.4 

20.6 

714.6 

21.2 

714.5 

21.3 

714.6 

22.6 

714.6 

22.6 

% 

95 
86 
86 
84 
72 
74 
72 
72 
71 
74 

70 
76 
66 
76 
70 
68 
61 
60 
61 
67 
65 
66 

60 
69 
60 
68 
68 
68 
58 


Vdoo- 
ity. 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

wnw. 

j 

nw. 

nw.  I 

nw.  , 
nw. 

nw.  I 

nw.  ■  I 
nw. 

nw.  I 

nw.  I 
nw. 

nw.  I 

nw.  I 

wnw.  J 

wnw.  1 

wnw.  j 

wnw.  I 

wnw.  I 

wnw.  I 
wnw. 


m.  p. «. 

11.6 

11.6 

12.1 

9.8 

10.7 

8.0 

8.9 

7.2 

8.0 

8.7 

7.6 
8.0 
4.5 
3.6 
3.6 
6.6 
7.2 
6.3 
4.6 
7.6 
4.5 
4.6 

4.9 
6.4 
5.8 
5.8 
6.3 
5.4 
5.4 


I 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


Meier: 

526 

914 

1274 

2001 

2277 

2633 

1861 

1236 

872 

626 

626 
916 
1451 
1810 
2286 
2996 
3534 
3103 
2448 
1671 
1282 
626 

626 
811 
932 
1687 
1084 
672 
626 


I 


a 


706.3 
674.9 
646.7 
692.7 
673.7 
649.1 
603.0 
660.1 
678.8 
706.7 

710.2 
678.6 
637.1 
610.6 
677.4 
629.4 
496.5 
622.7 
666.5 
620.8 
650.4 
709.8 

714.1 
691.3 
681.8 
682.1 
670.3 
702.8 
714.6 


•c. 

17.1 

16.4 

12.4 

7.2 

6.6 

7.7 

6.6 

11.2 

15.6 

19.2 

18.8 

14.6 

11.3 

9.6 

9.0 

2.2 

-  2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

9.9 

14.6 

24.0 

19.6 
22.4 
21.6 
16.7 
19.7 
24.6 
22.6 


a 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


'& 


74 
70 


66 
60 


68 


wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

npw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 


Veloo- 
Ity. 


m.  p.  8. 
11.6 


8.7 
7.6 


4.6 
4.9 


5.4 


August  18. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4700  m. 

About  5/10  St.  were  observed  at  the  beginning  and  diminished  to  2/10  by  9:15  a.  m. 
A.-St.  began  to  form  at  9  a.  m.  and  increased  to  10/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  All 
clouds  were  moving  from  the  west.  The  head  kite  was  in  St.  at  altitudes  greater  than 
2000  m.;  in  A.-St.  at  2500  m.;  and  in  St.-Cu.  at  1200  m. 

Areas  of  relatively  low  pressure  were  central  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and 
North  Carolina.    An  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Nevada. 

August  19. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6600  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  6100  m. 

At  9:35  a.  m.  Cu.  began  to  form  and  move  from  the  northwest.  They  increased  to 
5/10  at  1:30  p.  m.,  after  which  they  gradually  disappeared.  Low  St.-Cu.  moving 
from  the  nortnwest  appeared  at  about  2  p.  m.  and  increased  to  9/10  by  the  end  of  the 
flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Maine  and  Mississippi  and  high  pressure  over  Sas- 
kachewan. 

August  to. — ^flve  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3100  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2600  m. 

A  few  Ci.  direction  indeterminable,  were  observed  during  the  flight.  A  few.  St.-Cu. 
movins  from  the  west  from  the  beginning  of  the  flight  to  9  a.  m.,  and  a  few  A.-St. 
from  the  northwest  from  about  9  a.  m.  to  the  end. 

Areas  of  relatively  low  pressure  were  central  over  Maine  and  off  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  an  area  of  high  pressure  over  Minnesota. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


On  Mount  WmUmt.  Va..  AM  m. 


10G9. 
Auff.  21. 

6:53  a.  m.. 

7:07  a.m.. 

7:39  a.m.. 

8:13  a.ni.. 

9:36  a.m.. 
10:05  a.m.. 
10:35  a.m.. 
11:04  a.  m.. 
11:18  a.m.. 
11:31  a.  m.. 
11:35  a.  m.. 
11:41  a.m.., 


8 


719.3 
719.3 
719.4 
719.7 
720.4 


I 


Wind. 


^  I  3 


ru,       Vdoo- 
^^'        Ity. 


720.6 

720.6 

720.6 

720.6 

720.6 

720 

720 


7 
7 


•C. 
14.0 
14.2 
14.6 
15.2 
16.5 
17.4 
18.0 
18.6 
18.7 
18.9 
19.0 
19.2 


% 
84 
84 
82 
82 
76 
74 
63 


n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

59  '  nw. 
61  ,  nw. 

60  nnw. 
64  nnw. 
68     nnw. 


m.  p.  •. 
4.0 
3.6 
4.0 
3.6 
4.9 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 


At  different  beigfata  above 


Helsbt. 


I 


MeUra, 

526 

911 

1267 

1716 

1997 

2427 

2744 

2002 

1654 

1119 

884 

526 


lllflta 

719.3 
687.3 
658.7 
624.3 
603.9 
573.4 
551.9 
603.9 
630.0 
672.0 
691.1 
720.7 


a 

h 
< 


•C. 
14.0 


a 


wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloo- 


\ 


tty. 


n. 


m.  p.  <. 

4.0 


12. 8  I ;  n. 

11.0 

7.0 

4.2 

2.1 

1.3 

3.4 

5.4 
11.5 
13.6 
19.2 


68 


n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 


4.9 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Aug.  22. 
8:15  a.  m.. 
8:26  a.m.. 
8:42  a.m.. 
8:59  a.m.. 
9:16  a.  m.. 


724.3 
724.3 
724.4 
724.4 
724.4 


13.2 
13.7 
13.9 
14.1 
14.8 


75 

wnw. 

3.1 

526 

724.3 

74 

wnw. 

3.6 

2104 

599.9 

71 

wnw. 

3.6 

1278 

662.3 

69 

wnw. 

3.1 

1112 

675.7 

62 

wnw. 

3.1 

526 

724.4 

13.2  *      75 

11.9    

10.1    

11.7    

14.8  62 


wnw.  3. 1 

n.  

nw 

nw 

wnw.  3. 1 


RESULTS  OF  FREE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Aug.  22. 
1:39  p.m.. 
2:33  p.m.. 
3:20  p.m.. 


723.7 
723.4 
723.2 


20.0 

40 

n. 

0.9 

21.5 

35 

wnw. 

0.9 

22.0 

33 

nw. 

1.3 

526 

6759 

526 


723.7 
333.6 
723.2 


20.0 

40 

-19.4 



22.0 

83 

n. 
n. 
nw. 


0.9 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Aug.  23. 

1 

1 :04  p.  m. . . . 

722.2 

24.6 

64 

•. 

2.7 

526 

722.2 

24.6 

64 

a. 

2.7 

1:30  p.m.... 

722.0 

25.7 

50 

60O* 

2.2 

2629 

566.8 

13.0 

w. 

1:40  p.m.... 

721.9 

25.6 

45 

a. 

2.7 

2010 

608.1 

14.2 

W.     1 

1 :58  p.  m. . . . 

721.7 

26.3 

48 

e. 

1.8 

1403 

652.5 

17.0 

aw.   1 

2:17  p.m.... 

721.6 

26.8 

48 

e. 

1.8 

976 

685.6 

22.0 

8. 

2:28  p.  m 

721.6 

26.4 

47 

se. 

1.8 

526 

721.6 

26.4 

47 

ae.    , 

1.8 

Augutt  tl. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4600  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4100  m. 

From  a  few  to  2/10  Cu.  moving  from  the  north-northwest.  The  head  kite  was 
obscured  by  the  Cu.  from  10:51  to  10:54  a.  m.    The  cloud  level  was  about  1200  m. 

A  high  was  central  over  Michigan  and  a  low  off  the  New  England  coast. 

Augiui  Sif.— Captive  balloon  ascension:  One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu  m. 
Wire  out,  2700  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  during  both  ascensions. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  well  developed  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  moderate  low  over  Lake  Superior. 

The  captive  balloon  broke  away  while  reeling  in. 

August  £5.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2500  m. 

A  few  Cu.  from  the  north. 

Areas  of  relatively  low  pressure  were  central  over  Quebec  and  Gulf  of  Mexico;  an 
area  of  high  pressure  over  West  Virginia. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1000. 

Aug.  24. 

1:40  p.m.. 

2.-07  p.m.. 

2:10  p.m.. 

2:27  p.m.. 

2:38  p.m.. 

2:48  p.m.. 

On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  629  m. 


i 

a 


a 


tlttft« 

721.6 
721.4 
721.4 
721.3 
.  721.2 
721.1 


•C. 
27.2 
27.2 
27.2 
27.0 
27.8 
28.8 


a 

9 


Wind. 


Dir     'V«l«^ 
*^-    I    ity. 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


a 

a 


a 


% 

44  I  w. 
39  I  w. 
38  I  w. 
42  I  w. 
44  '  ~ 
44 


fft.  p.  8. 

2.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 


I   ,  2 


I 


Meter: 

526 
2811 
2327 
1703 
1096 

626 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
I     ity. 


ffIMm 

•c. 

% 

721.6 

27.2 

44 

w. 

664.0 

12.9 

^oalm. 

686.6 

16.6 

calm. 

630.2 

17.0 

calm. 

676.0 

20.8 

0BW. 

721.1 

28.8 

44 

w. 

m.  p.  8. 
2.2 


1.8 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Aug.  26. 

7:19  a.m.... 

722.1 

20.2 

68 

w. 

6.3 

526 

722.1 

20.2 

68 

w. 

6.3 

8:20  a.m.... 

722.1 

21.0 

69 

w. 

6.8 

681 

717.6 

27.6 

nnw. 

10:12  a.m.... 

722.2 

23.9 

60 

wnw. 

6.4 

no 

702.6 

24.9 

nw. 

10:29  a.m.... 

722.2 

24.0 

60 

wnw. 

6.8 

1286 

662.0 

21.0 

nw. 

10:49  a.  m — 

722.1 

24.6 

69 

wnw. 

6.4 

813 

698.9 

22.9 

nnw. 

11.-01  a.m.... 

722.1 

24.8 

67 

nw. 

6.4 

626 

722.1 

24.8 

67 

nw. 

6.4 

Aug.  26. 

7:11  a.m.... 

718.8 

22.3 

66 

w. 

6.7 

626 

718.8 

22.3 

66 

w. 

6.7 

7:17  a.m 

718.8 

22.1 

68 

w. 

4.9 

922 

686.8 

21.1 

wnw. 

9.-04  a.  m. . . . 

718.8 

23.1 

66 

w. 

4.6 

1326 

666.6 

19.1 

nw. 

9:66  a.m.... 

718.8 

24.2 

66 

w. 

4.6 

1726 

626.9 

16.1 

nw. 

10:14  a.m — 

718.8 

24.3 

66 

w. 

4.0 

2268 

688.2 

14.1 

nw. 

11:06  a.m 

718.7 

26.0 

67 

w. 

6.4 

3149 

628.6 

7.5 

w. 

11:19  a.m 

718.6 

24.8 

69 

w. 

6.4 

2769 

663.8 

10.1 

w. 

11:39  a.m.... 

718.6 

24.3 

70 

w. 

4.6 

2276 

686.8 

12.1 

w. 

>■■••••• 

11U&3  a.  m 

718.6 

22.8 

76 

w. 

6.4 

1872 

614.8 

16.0 

w. 

12'05p.m.... 

718.6 

22.6 

81 

w. 

6.4 

1414 

648.1 

16.0 

w. 

12:16  p.  m 

718.6 

22.7 

78 

w. 

6.7 

944 

684.9 

20.1 

w. 

12:26  p.m.... 

718.2 

23.0 

76 

w. 

8.9 

626 

718.2 

23.0 

76 

w. 

8.9 

August  S4' — One  ballooii  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2400  m. 

About  1/10  Ci.  from  the  west. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  eastern  Texas,  Cuba,  and  Minnesota;  an 
area  of  high  pressure  over  West  Virginia. 

Augtut  26. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2500  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  2000  m. 

After  8:35  a.  m.  a  few  Ci.-St.,  whose  direction  was  indeterminable,  were  present. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Quebec,  Cuba,  and  Manitoba;  an  area  of 
high  pressure  over  West  Virginia. 

Avgud  $6, — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5650  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4000  m. 

The  sky  was  from  3/10  to  9/10  obscured  by  Ci.-St.  and  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  until 
8  a.  m.,  by  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  from  8  to  about 
10  a.  m.,  and  by  St.  from  the  west  after  10  a.  m.  A  solar  halo  was  observed  from 
11 :35  a.  m.  to  12:09  p.  m.    Light  rain  fell  from  11 :35  a.  m.  to  12:09  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Quebec.  Pressure  was  high  over  eastern  Tennessee. 
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Data  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Aup.  27. 

7:19  ft.m.. 

7:90  a.  m.. 

7:4&  a.  m.. 

8.-09  a.m.. 

8:37  a.m.. 

9:10  a.  m.. 
10.-Qe  a.  m. . 
10:25  a.m.. 
11:06  a.m.. 
11:28  a.m.. 
11:41  a.m.. 
11:62  a.m.. 
11:67  a.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va.,  620  m. 


I    .    I    M 

3      5     3 


718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718.8 

718 

718 

718 

718 


718.6 


■c. 

20.6 
20.6 
20.6 
21.0 
21.6 
21.9 
23.2 
23.3 
24.4 
24.6 
24.6 
26.0 
26.2 


82 
82 
77 
72 
73 
66 
62 
47 
41 
42 
46 
46 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


At  differant  bfllchta  above 


nw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


m.  p.  $. 
4.6 
6.4 
6.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.8 
6.4 
5.4 
6.4 
4.0 
8.6 
3.6 


I 
3 


a 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


626 
824 
1366 
1966 
2600 
3458 
3984 
3468 


1792 

1296 

686 

626 


718.8 
694.6 
662.1 
607.7 
663.6 
606.2 
476.9 
606.2 
569. 8 
620.6 
667.6 
706.7 
718.6 


•C. 

20.6 

19.3 

17.7 

13.7 

10.0 

6.5 

2.8 

5.9 

9.2 

13.5 

16.9 

21.5 

25.2 


1. 


46 


nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nflw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 


Vdoo- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
4.5 


3.6 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Aug.  28. 

1 

1 

8:29  a.m.... 

718.1 

22.2 

57 

eee. 

4.0 

636 

718.1 

22.2 

67  ,  eee. 

4.0 

8:46  a.m....' 

718.1  . 

22.0 

61 

e. 

2.7 

1974 

607.1 

16.0 

'  wnw.     . 



9:11  a.m — • 

718.1  , 

22.2 

64 

e. 

2.7 

1469 

644.1 

18.6 

wnw.     . 



9:20  a.m.... 

718.1 

22.6 

63 

e. 

2.2 

766 

699.5 

22.3 

wew.     . 

9:36  a.  m. . . . 

718.1 

23.4 

64 

e. 

2.0 

526 

718.1  1 

23.4 

64  1  e. 

1 

2.6 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Aug.  29. 

1 

■ 

8.-09  a.m — 

715.9 

22.6 

73 :  w. 

8.0 

636 

716.9 

22.6 

73 

w. 

8.0 

8:18  a.m.... 

716.9 

22.8 

72     w. 

8.0 

983 

679.5 

24.1    

w. 

8:27  a.m.... 

715.9 

23.1 

76 

w. 

8.0 

1226 

661.0 

22.5   

w. 

8:42  a.m.... 

716.0 

23.4 

74 

w. 

8.6 

1699 

625.9 

18.1  ; 

w. 

9K)6  a.m.... 

716.0 

23.2 

74 

wnw. 

7.6 

2363 

678.9 

12.6    

w. 

9:65  a. m.... 

716.2 

24.8 

74 

wnw. 

5.4 

3642 

496.5 

3.7    

w. 

10:23  a.m.... 

716.3 

25.8 

71 

w. 

6.3 

2766 

661.9 

9.8   

w. 

10:45  a.m 

716.4 

25.4 

71 

w. 

6.7 

1954 

607.3 

15.2 

w.      ;. 

llK)Oa.m.... 

716.4 

26.3 

70 

w. 

8.9 

1373 

649.9 

19.2 : 

w.          '. 

11:33  a.m.... 

716.5 

24.6 

70 

nw. 

8.0 

1251 

659.1 

17.9   

wnw.     . 

11:49  a.m.... 

716.5 

22.8 

82 

nw. 

8.9 

526 

716.5 

22.8        82 

nw. 

8.9 

Awjuti  %!. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7000  m.;  at 
manmum  altitude,  6000  m. 

About  2/10  Ci.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  diminished  to  few  by  the  end  of  the 
flight. 

Areas  of  relatively  low  pressure  were  central  over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    An  area  of  high  pressure  was  over  the  lower  Lakes. 

August  B8.—0n9  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3L1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2500  m. 

About  3/10  Ci.  from  the  west. 

Moderately  high  pressure  was  central  over  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
Virginia.    Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior. 

August  29. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  5700  m. 

From  4/10  to  1/10  Ci.  from  the  west  until  9:05  a.  m.  A.-Cu.  and  St.-Cu.  from  the 
west  in  amounts  from  3/10  to  6/10  after  9  a.  m. 

Lows  were  central  o\er  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  southern  Florida.  An  area 
of  high  pressure  extended  over  the  Missouri  Valley. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


On  Mount  Weatbar,  Va.,  526  m. 

At  dilYeirant  halghta  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i :  1 

5      3 

• 

Wind. 

Height. 

• 

1 
1 

1     ^ 

Wind. 

t 

Dlr. 

Vdoe- 
Ity. 

Dlr. 

Vdoo- 
Ity: 

1909. 
Aug.  80. 
1:58  p.  m — 
2:19  p.m.... 
2:39  p.m.... 
2:58  p.m.... 
8:06  p.m.... 

mm, 
720.5 
720.5 
720.4 
720.4 
720.4 

•c. 

20.4 
21.5 
21.2 
21.0 
21.2 

47 
52 
50 
52 

nw. 

wsw. 

w. 

nw. 

nw. 

2.7 
2.7 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 

Meter: 

526 
2206 
1514 
1018 

526 

720.5 
501.3 

■726.'4* 

1 
•c.  '  % 

20.4        52 
12.8    

12.1    

17.0    

21. 2  52 

nw. 

nw. 

calm. 

calm. 

nw. 

m.  p.  8. 
2.7 

2.'7 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Aug.  31. 

7:15  a.m — 

7:28  a.m... 

7:47  a.m... 

8:11  a.m... 

8'.38  a.m... 

8:48  a. m... 

0:12  a.m... 

0:81  a.  m. . . 
10:46  a.m... 
10:50  a.  m... 
11:33  a.m... 

12K)0m 

12:17  p.m... 
12:24  p.m... 
Sept.  1 

7:10  a.  m... 

7:12  a.m... 

7:25  a.m... 

7:35  a.m... 

7:48  a.m... 

8:12  a.m... 

0:00  a.m... 

0:18  a.m... 
10:18  a.m... 
10:48  a.  m. . . 
10:58  a.m... 
11:30  a.m... 
11 'Jl  a.m... 

12K»m 

12:11  p.m... 


720.2 
720.2 
720.2 
720.2 
720.1 
720.1 
720.1 
720.0 
710.5 
710.4 
710.3 
710.2 
710.2 
710.1 

715.2 
716.2 
715.2 
715.2 
715.2 
715.2 
715.2 
715.2 
715.3 
715.3 
715.3 
715.3 
715.3 
715.3 
715.3 


13.6 
13.8 
13.8 
14.0 
14.4 
14.2 
14.4 
15.0 
17.0 
17.6 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.6 

17.2 
17.2 
17.2 
17.7 
17.8 
18.2 
18.4 
18.8 
18.8 
17.0 
17.8 
17.8 
17.8 
18.0 
18.0 


100  se. 

06  I  88. 

08  e. 
08  I  an. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

88. 

80. 

88. 

86. 

B. 

S. 


06 
100 
100 
100 

88 

85 

70 

70 

81 

71     8. 


82 
82 
82 
76 
75 
73 
73 
71 
70 
70 
68 
60 
58 
51 
51 


wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 


3.6 

526 

720.2 

3.6 

866 

601.8 

4.5 

1302 

656.8 

3.6 

1012 

610.5 

4.0 

2228 

687.6 

4.5 

2280 

583.0 

4.0 

2427 

573.8 

4.5 

3362 

512.0 

5.4 

2655 

558.8 

5.8 

2434 

573.8 

4.0 

1511 

640.5 

5.4 

1442 

646.6 

3.6 

073 

682.5 

3.6 

526 

710.1 

8.5 

526 

715.2 

8.5 

088 

677.7 

8.0 

1338 

650.1 

10.3 

1062 

603.8 

0.8 

2102 

504.0 

0.4 

2801 

546.6 

12.1 

3282 

515.6 

10.3 

4076 

467.3 

0.8 

3100 

526.0 

11.2 

2680 

554.0 

11.2 

2360 

575.4 

11.6 

1884 

600.4 

13.0 

1218 

650.4 

13.0 

046 

13.0 

526 

7i5.3 

13.6 
12.8 
11.8 

7.2 

0.2 
11.8 
12.4 

7.8 
11.8 

8.0 
14.3 
11.8 
14.1 
18.6 

17.2 

16.4 

13.8 

11.7 

14.0 

0.2 

5.2 

1.7 

5.4 

8.2 

10.6 

10.7 

12.8 

12.0 

18.0 


100 


ae. 

86. 


sw. 

8W. 

sw. 


WHW. 


3.6 


8. 

....l8. 

77  8. 


82 


51 


wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 


3.6 
8.5 


13.0 


August  30. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3L1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2000  m. 

About  4/10  Cu.  from  the  northwest. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Florida  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  An  area 
of  relatively  high  pressure  was  central  o\er  Lake  Huron. 

AuguU  SI. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5300  m.;  at 
maximum  attitude,  5000  m. 

At  7  a.  m.  10/10  St.  from  the  southeast,  but  by  the  end  of  the  flight  they  had  de- 
creased to  4/10.  Dense  foe  from  8  to  9:30  a.  m.,  and  light  fog  from  9:30  to  10:11  a.  m. 
The  kites  were  in  the  clouds  most  of  the  time  at  altitudes  greater  than  1000  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Maine  and  low  pressure  o\er  Florida  and  the  upper 
Lakes. 

September  1. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  6000  m. 

Few  Ci.  from  the  west  were  observed.  After  8:00  a.  m.  Cu.  from  the  west  began  to 
form  and  increased  to  2/10  by  9  a.  m.  and  then  decreased  to  0  by  the  end  of  the 
flight. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Quebec  and  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Pressure  was  high  over  Wisconsin. 
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Dfttoftnd 
hour. 


1900. 
Sept.  2. 

7:16  a.  m. 

7:20  a.  m. 

7:29  a.m. 

7:34  a.m. 

7:44  a.m. 

7:54  a.m. 

8:13  a.m. 

9.-07  a.m., 
10:04  a.m.. 
10:30  a.m.. 
10:50  a.m.. 
11:14  a.  m.. 
11:22  a.  m.. 
11:37  a  m.. 


On  Mount  Weathor.  Va..  (26  m. 


I 


719. 

719. 

719.0 

718.9 

718. 

718. 

718. 

719. 

719. 

719. 

719.3 

719.2 

719.1 

718.9 


.0 
.0 


9 
9 
9 
0 
.3 
,3 


Ml 
5 


a 

M 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


C. 

8.4 


8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
11. 
12.5 
13.0 
13.8 
14.4 
14.4 
16.0 


6 
8 
8 
2 
,4 
8 
6 


'fc 
81 
81 
81 
80 
74 
72 
64 
52 
51 
50 
50 
48 
53  I 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Veloo- 
Ity. 


fit.  p,  8. 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

10.7 

10.7 

11.4 


At  different  heights  above 


Height. 


MeUn. 

526 

924 

1328 

1420 

1935 

2361 

3097 

3687 

3120 

2478 

1937 

1348 

933 

626 


I 

< 


min6 
719.0 
685.2 
652.0 
644.7 
605.8 
575.6 
526.1 
489.4 
526.1 
569.1 
607.7 
662.0 
685.2 
718.9 


I 


a 


5    s 


•c. 

8.4 

6.0 

4.0 

6.5 

10.0 

7.8 

4.1 

2.5 

4.0 

6.9 

8.1 

12.5 

10.0 

16.0 


% 
79 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


53 


nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

nw. 


Vdoo- 
ity. 


m.  p.  $. 
6.7 


11.4 
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Sept.  3. 

10:37  a.m.... 

719.4 

10:51  a.m.... 

719.4 

10:58  a.  m. . . . 

719.4 

11:18  a. m... . 

719.3 

11:50  a.m.... 

719.2 

I 


19.4 
19.4 
19.4 
20.0 
19.2 


Sept. 

9:29 

9:33 

9:54 

10:30 

10:55 

11K)7 

11:40 

12:12 

12:39 

12:56 

1:13 

1:20 


47 

88. 

1.8 

526 

719.4 

19.4 

47 

ae. 

1.8 

44  ae. 

1.8 

1990 

605.6 

11.6 

aw. 

44 

ae. 

1.8 

1787 

620.3 

11.5 

WBW. 

46 

ae. 

1.8 

1040 

877.5 

15.6 

aaw.. 

51 

ae 

1.8 

626 

719.2 

19.2 

51 

ae. 

1.8 

I 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


4 

a.  m. , 
a.m.. 
a.  m. . 
a.m.. 
a.  m. . 
a.m.. 
a.  m. . 
p.  m. . 
p.  m.. 
p.  m. . 
p.  m. . 
p.m.. 


716.3 
716.2 
716.1 
716.0 
715.8 
715.8 
V15.6 
715.5 
715.4 
715.2 
715.2 
715.2 


I 


13.0 
13.0 
13.2 
14.8 
16.0 
17.0 
18.1 
18.4 
19.5 
19.6 
21.2 
21.0 


100 

aae. 

4.0 

526 

716.3 

100  !  aae. 

4.5 

870 

687.9 

100  .  aae. 

4.5 

1364 

649.1 

100  ;  aae. 

4.5 

1787 

617.7 

96  aae. 

5.4 

1913 

608.5 

90  aae. 

5.4 

2238 

585.6 

90 

a. 

5.4 

3243 

518.4 

87 

a. 

4.0 

2507 

560.6 

80  aae. 

5.4 

1965 

604.7 

81  '  ae. 

3.6 

1459 

641.7 

78  ae. 

4.0 

983 

678.6 

79 

aaw. 

4.5 

526 

715.2 

September  i. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Ohio  and  low  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

September  5. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  3L1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2350  m. 

About  9/10  Ci.-St.  and  few  A.-St.  from  the  southwest.  (Solar  halo  began  10:30 
and  ended  11:30  a.  m.). 

Areas  of  relatively  low  pressure  were  central  over  western  Illinois  and  Quebec.  An 
area  of  high  pressure  was  central  off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

September  4. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4200  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  4000  m. 

Light  fog  from  the  beginning  of  the  flight  until  10:59  a.  m.  The  layer  of  fog  was 
about  100  m.  deep  over  Mount  Weather.  About  2/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  present 
at  9:42  a.  m.  ana  increased  to  9/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  About  4/10  St.  from  the 
south-southeast  at  11:07  a.  m.  decreased  to  0  by  11:35  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was 
in  the  A.-Cu.  at  intervals  from  11:22  a.  m.  to  12:07  p.  m.  at  altitudes  between  2800  and 
3000  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  South  Carolina  and  low  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Sept.  5 

8:35  a.m.. 

8:44  a.  m.. 

8. 57  a.  m. . 

9:11  a.m.. 

9:21  a.m.. 

9:27  a.m.. 

9:35  a.m.. 
10:07  a.m.. 
10:22  a.m.. 
10:33  a.  m. . 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  628  m. 


I 

u 


a 

0) 


a 


Wind. 


^   '  3 


Dlr. 


Veloo- 
tty. 


714.8 
714.8 
714.9 
714.9 
714.9 
714.9 
714.8 
714.8 
714.9 
715.0 


c. 

\ 

19.2 

19.4 

74 

19.8 

71 

19.8 

70 

19.8 

09 

19.7 

71 

19.6 

73 

19.7 

72 

20.0 

72 

19.8 

74 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
nw. 


in.  p.  9. 
11.2 
11.2 
9.8 
10.7 
10.7 
12.1 
13.9 
13.9 
12.1 
12.1 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


I 


a 


a 


wind. 


5   ,  § 


Dlr. 


Meiert. 

525 

1032 

1415 

1884 

2506 

2388 

1982 

1316 

943 

526 


714.8 
673.8 
044.2 
609.1 
564.9 
573.1 
601.7 
651.6 
681.0 
715.0 


•c.      % 

19.2        74  I  wnw. 

15.0    1  nw. 

12.6    nw. 

8. 8    1  nw. 

7. 6    nw. 

10.1 nw. 

8.0   nw. 

13.1    nw. 

15.2    nw. 

19.8  '      74  I  nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


111.  p.  8. 

11.2 


12.1 
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Sept.  6. 

10:30  a. 

m. . . . 

llKWa. 

m 

11:17  a.m.... 

11:30  a. 

m.. . . 

11:43  a. 

m 

Sept.  7. 

3:37  p. 

m — 

3:57  p. 

m — 

4:10  p. 

m.... 

4:23  p. 

m. . . . 

4:29  p. 

m.. . . 

721.4 
721.3 
721.3 
721.2 
721.2 

718.8 
718.8 
718.8 
718.8 
718.8 


14.8 
15.5 
15.5 
15.7 
15.0 

23.2 
22.2 
22.0 
22.2 
24.1 


51 
53 
53 
51 
54 

39 
47 
50 
45 
43 


eee. 
e. 

80. 

ee. 

calm. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 


2.2 

520 

2.2 

2101 

2.7 

1543 

1.8 

1028 

3.1 

520 

1.8 

520 

4.0 

2090 

3.1 

1282 

2.2 

954 

2.2 

520 

721.4 
597.6 
639.0 
679.5 
721.2 

718.8 
598.7 
658.5 
684.2 
718.8 


14.8 
9.9 
11.1 
10.1 
15.6 

23.2 
13.1 
15.6 
19.4 
24.1 


2.2 


w4    se. 

I 
39  ,  calm. 
....in. 

I  n. 

....I  n. 
43  :  n. 


3.1 
1.8 


2.2 


September  6. — Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  suxface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.; 
at  manmum  altitude. 

Cu.  and  St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest,  increased  from  few  at  the  beginning  to  7/10 
at  9/15  a.  m.  About  8/10  St.-Cu.  were  obsc^rved  at  9:20,  2/10  at  9:45,  andf  7/10  at 
10:30  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals  from  8:50  a.  m.,  altitude, 
1400  m.,  until  9:38  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  High  pressure,  central  over 
Towa,  covered  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Gulf  States. 

September  6. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2250  m. 

About  5/10  Ci.  and  few  A.-St.  from  the  west. 

An  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior  and  an  area  of  relatively 
hish  presBure  over  West  Virginia. 

September  7. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out  2000  m. 

A  few  Cu.  were  present  on  the  southeast  horizon. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  low  pressure  over  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence. 


N 
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On  M ovint  Weaihar,  Va.. 

626  m. 

Atdiffa 

r«nt  hfllchti  above  aea. 

Dfttouid 

ti 

* 

a 

1              Wlad. 

• 

• 

% 

e             Wind. 

hour. 

1 

1 

— 

Hdcht. 

i 

1 

n 

Air 

3 

s 

Dir. 

Veloe- 

Ity. 

Air 

3 

2         Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

190». 

Sept.  8. 

IMR. 

•c. 

% 

»i.p.#. 

M§Urt. 

mm. 

•c. 

%    i 

«.p.». 

10:13  a.m... 

732.4 

10.6 

63 

CBD« 

1.8 

626 

722.4 

10.6 

63     eae. 

1.8 

10:30  a.m.... 

722.4 

10.8 

67 

■e. 

1.8 

2026 

606.7 

11.2 

e. 

10:48  a.m.... 

722.3 

20.3 

M 

■e. 

2.2 

1355 

655.6 

14.6 

8. 

10:68  a.m.... 

722.3 

20.4 

58     K. 

2.2 

866 

6M.4 

17.3 

8. 

llK»a.m... 

722.3 

20.8 

65      86. 

2.2 

626 

722.3 

20.6 

55     TC. 

2.2 
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Sept. 

1:14 

2:40 

2:64 

3:37 

4:13 

4:30 

4:30 

4:50 

4:54 

Sept. 

10:30 

10:44 

11K12 

11:27 

11:48 

IKX) 

1:53 

2.38 

3:02 

3:14 

3:24 

3:40 

3:53 


0. 

p.  m. . 
p.  m. . 
p.  m. . 
p.  m.. 
p.  m. , 
p.  m., 
p.  m., 
p.  m. . 
p.m.. 
10. 

a.m.. 
a.  m. . 
a.m.. 
a.m.. 
a.  m.. 

m.. 

m.. 

m.. 

m.. 

m. . 

m.. 

m.. 

m.. 


710.0 
710.2 
710.1 
718.0 
718.7 
718.6 
718.6 
718.5 
718.5 

714.0 
714.0 
714.0 
714.0 
713.0 
713.8 
713.6 
713.4 
713.3 
713.3 
713.4 
713.4 
713.5 


20.8 
20.2 
20.2 
20.5 
20.4 
20.3 
20.4 
20.2 
20.2 

18.6 
18.8 
10.6 
20.1 
21.0 
22.0 
22.4 
21.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.6 
23.2 
23.7 


I 


80 

ae. 

2.0 

526 

710.0 

83 

ae. 

4.0 

sn 

600.4 

70 

Be. 

4.0 

1153 

668.4 

70 

Be. 

3.6 

1510 

640.6 

70 

Be. 

4.0 

2512 

568.7 

80 

ae. 

4.5 

1755 

622.1 

81 

Be. 

4.0 

1267 

650.1 

81 

ae. 

3.6 

824 

004.1 

81 

ae. 

3.6 

526 

718.6 

100 

WBW. 

8.0 

526 

714.0 

08 

W8W. 

5.8 

041 

680.3 

06 

W. 

6.3 

1466 

630.8 

06 

w. 

5.8 

1072 

602.8 

80 

W. 

6.3 

2534 

564.1 

85 

w. 

4.5 

3018 

632.3 

84 

nw. 

2.7 

3476 

503.2 

86 

nw. 

2.7 

3140 

523.8 

81 

wnw. 

2.7 

2807 

545.4 

70 

wnw. 

2.7 

2208 

670.8 

78 

w. 

2.2 

2140 

501.0 

70 

W8W. 

1.8 

1301 

645.8 

81 

8. 

2.7 

526 

713.5 

20.8 
15.8 
14.8 
13.0 
0.1 
11.5 
14.5 
16.6 
20.2 

18.6 

17.0 

14.0 

13.0 

10.0 

8.0 

4.5 

5.0 

7.6 

10.4 

11.0 

15.6 

23.7 


80 


81 
100 


81 


8. 
8. 

ew. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

W8W. 

W. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


2.0 


3.6 
8.0 


2.7 


September  8, — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1900  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

An  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  was  central  over  Cuba.  Centers  of  high  pressure 
were  central  over  West  Virginia  and  New  England. 

September  9. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3,000. 

Cu.  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  southeast  nearly  covered  the  sky  until  4:15  p.  m.  About 
4/10  Cu.  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  southeast  at  4:30  p.  m.;  and  9/10  Cu.  from  the  south, 
at  4:45  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  and  occasionally  visible  through  rifts 
from  1:32  to  4:39  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  hiim  over  Quebec  and  was  relatively  low  over  Missouri. 

September  10.— Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5400  m. 
at  maximum  altitude. 

About  2/10  A.-St.  and  8/10  St.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight.  The 
A.-St.  disappeared  by  noon.  After  12:30  p.  m.  a  few  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest 
The  St.  dinunished  to  few  and  the  St.-Cu.  increased  to  4/10  bv  the  end  of  the  flight 
Rain  fell  at  intervals  from  the  beginning  to  10:35  a.  m.  and  from  2:07  to  2:20  p.  m. 
(The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals  from  12:35  p.  m.  to  3:30  p.  m.). 

Pressure  was  moderately  high  over  the  Gulf  States  and  relatively  low  over  the  Ohio 
Valley. 
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On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 

At  different  helghte  above  sea. 

Data  and 
hour. 

1 
5 

• 

1 

i 

• 

3 

Wind. 

Height. 

M§UrB. 

526 
1901 
1523 
1068 

526 

• 

1 

5 

• 

1 

i 

• 

a 
t 

Wind. 

Dir. 

nw. 

n. 

ne. 

e. 

e. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 
Spet.  11. 
l:37p.in.... 
1:55  p.  m — 
2:18  p.m.... 
2:45  p.m.... 
2:56  p.m.... 

VWrfta 

719.1 
719.0 
719.0 
719.0 
719.0 

•c. 

23.1 
23.2 
22.4 
23.4 
23.2 

\ 

72 
74 
70 
67 

m,p.9. 
3.1 
2.7 
3.6 
4.0 
4.0 

719.1 
612.6 
640.4 
575.6 
719.0 

•c. 

82.1 
12.4 
14.4 
18.6 
23.2 
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n. 

n. 

ne. 

ne. 

m.  p. ». 
3.1 
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Sept. 

8:46 

9:09 

10:33 

10:49 

10:53 

Sept. 

2:24 

2:43 

4:03 

4:10 

4:17 


12. 

a.m.. 
a.  m. . 
a.  m.. 
a.  m.. 
a.  m.. 
13. 

p.  m.. 
p.  m.. 
p.  m.. 
p.m.. 
p.  m.. 


722.8 
722.9 
722.9 
722.9 
722.9 

721.8 
721.7 
721.5 
721.6 
721.6 


15.6 
15.8 
16.3 
16.4 
16.5 

21.8 
20.8 
20.8 
20.6 
20.6 


100  *  se. 
100  I  ee. 
100  ae. 
100  '  86. 
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70 
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3.1 
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722.8 

15.6 

3.1 

824 

608.1 

16.6 

3.6 

1062 

677.3 

16.9 

4.0 

837 

697.1 

17.0 

3.6 

526 

722.9 

16.5 

4.0 

526 

721.8 

21.8 

4.0 

818 

697.7 

17.3 

4.0 
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686.5 

18.6 

4.0 

839 
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17.6 

4.0 

526 
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20.6 

100  '  86. 

I  m 

100  I  86. 

64 
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Sept.  14. 
10:58  a.  m. . . 
11  KM  a.m... 
11:26  a.m... 
11:46  a.m... 
HUM  a.m... 
12H)1  p.m... 
12:13  p.m... 
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85 
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1.8 
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20.6 

81 
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21.2 
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21.2 

82 

86. 

3.6 
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21.3 

81 

86. 

3.6 

722.4 

21.8 

78 
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3.6 

526 

2076 

1497 

1349 

854 

648 
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722.5 

20.8 

603.0 

14.2 

645.6 

16.9 

656.7 

18.5 

696.5 

20.3 

712.2 

19.2 

722.4 

21.8 

85 

...     6. 

. . .  i  6. 
. . .   eno. 

...     86. 

...  I   86. 

78   ,  86. 

I 


1.8 
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September  11. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2400  m. 

From  4/10  to  1/10  Cu.  from  the  north.  The  balloon  entered  the  clouds  during  the 
ascent  at  an  altitude  of  1200  m.  and  appeared  below  the  clouds  during  the  descent 
at  an  altitude  1500  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  upper  Lakes  and  relatively  low  off  the  southern  New 
England  coast  and  over  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

September  IB. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2500  m. ; 
at  the  maximum  altitudci  1000  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Manitoba  southward  to  Texas, 
and  a  well  develop^  high  was  central  over  Maine. 

September  IS.— -Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2500 
m.:  at  maximum  altitude,  1000  m. 

Few  St.  from  the  southeeast. 

A  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Manitoba  to  Texas.  An  extensive  area  of 
high  pressure  was  central  o£f  the  New  England  coast. 

September  H. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

A  high  was  central  over  Maine  and  a  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Lake 
Supeior  to  Texas. 
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Date  and 
hour. 


Od  Mount  Weather.  Va..  S26  m. 
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91 
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At  different  helghte  above 
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0 

M 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


vitfvi. 

721.8 

688.3 

679.0 

582.3 

562.9 

631.5 

555.4 

561.0 

603.8 

633.4 

721.4 

717.5 
580.6 
622.1 
653.5 
679.2 
717.4 


•c. 

\ 

m.  p. «. 

19.8 

8. 

4.0 

18.7 

a. 

19.5 

a. 

13.5 

Bbvv  • 

13.2 

saw. 

13.5 

88W. 

11.7 

a. 

12.4 

a. 

11.6 

aaw. 

15.1 

88W. 

21.4 

88 

ae. 

3.6 

21.4 

91 

nne. 

1.3 

13.0 

wnw. 

14.1 

nw. 

15.8 

n. 

16.9 

n. 

19.8 

ioo 

ae. 

2.7 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Sept.  17. 

2:04  p.m.... 

718.1 

21.8 

62 

nw. 

2:14  p.  m — 

718.1 

21.8 

6« 

nnw. 

2:35  p.m.... 

718.0 

21.7 

61 

nnw. 

2:58  p.m.... 

718.0 

22.0 

62 

nnw. 

3:11  p.m.... 

718.0 

22.2 

60 

n. 

3:20  p.m.... 

718.0 

22.4 

57 

nnw. 

2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
1.8 


526 

718.1 

21.8 

62 

nw. 

2039 

601.5 

10.9  . 

w. 

1485 

642.1 

14.5  . 

w. 

1315 

655.1 

15.8  . 

nw. 

1055 

675.5 

17.6  . 

n. 

526 

718.0 

22.4 

57 

nnw. 

2.7 


1.8 


September  15. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3800  m. 

Light  fog  from  7:^  to  8:10  a.  m.  and  from  9:35  to  11 KX)  a.  m.  A  few  Ci.,  direction 
indeterminable,  from  7:00  to  8:30  a.  m.  A  few  St.  from  the  south  and  lat^  from  the 
southeast  were  present  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  the  end  of  the  flight.  St.-Cu.  from  the 
southeast  appeared  at  11:00  a.  m.  and  had  increased  to  8/10  by  noon. 

Areas  of  moderately  low  pressure  were  central  over  Ontario  and  Cuba.  An  area 
of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Nova  Scotia. 

September  16. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2100  m. 

Light  fog  prevailed  until  2:47  p.  m.  and  dense  fog  thereafter. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  low 
over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

September  17. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2500  m. 

About  2/10  Cu.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning,  diminished  to  few  by  the  end  of  the 
ascension. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Cuba  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  An  area 
of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior. 


UPPER  AIR   DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Sept.  18. 

7:50  a.m... 

8:02  a.m... 

8:18  a. m... 

9:63  a.m... 
10K)5  a.m... 
10:13  a.m... 
10:18  a.m... 
Sept.  19. 

7:34  a.m... 

7:44  a.m... 

8H)5  a.  m.. . 
10.-06  a.  m. . . 
10:59  a.m... 
11:42  a.m... 
11:51  a.m... 


Sept.  20. 
1:06  p.  m.. 
1:34  p.m.. 
1 :58  p.  m . . 
2:26  p.m.. 
2:44  p.m.., 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va.,  526  m. 


I 


5   '  S 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


WUItm 

•  C. 

% 

721.8 

16.8 

59 

e. 

721.8 

17.0 

58 

e. 

721.9 

17.5 

58 

e 

722.2 

19.0 

55 

ene. 

722.2 

19.1 

54 

e. 

722.2 

19.0 

51 

e. 

722.2 

19.2 

55 

e. 

725.8 

12.6 

100 

ccc. 

725.8 

12.6 

100 

ese. 

725.8 

12.2 

99 

eoQ. 

725.8 

14.5 

84 

eoQ. 

725.8 

15.6 

80 

ese. 

725.8 

15.8 

76 

se. 

725.8 

15.6 

76 

CfiOi 

m.  p.  9. 
4.0 
6.7 
5.4 
5.4 
4.0 
4.5 
4.5 

5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
4.9 
7.2 
4.5 
4.0 


At  different  heights  above  eea. 


H«l(ht.        & 

5 


Oi 

a 
s 


Wind. 


5    s  ^-  7^r 


Meiers. 

526 

849 

1059 

1512 

1038 

696 

526 

526 


1011 

1127 

900 

790 

526 


fitffi. 

721.8 

695.1 

678.3 

643.4 

680.2 

706.1 

722.2 

725.8 
694.3 
685.1 
675.8 
694.3 
703.4 
725.8 


m.  p.  9. 
4.0 


4.5 
5.8 


5.8 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


724.1 

723.9 

723 

723 

723. 


16.2 
17.7 
17.1 
17.8 
17.7 


65 
62 
62 
65 
64 


se. 

96. 

Be. 

96* 

se. 


3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
4.0 


526 

1415 

1155 

860 

526 


724.1 
651.4 
671.8 
695.7 
723.3 


16.2  , 

65 

8.9  '. 

10.9  ,. 

14.0  ;. 

17.7  ! 

64 

se. 

■. 

see. 
ae. 
se. 


3.1 


4.0 


September  18. — Four  kites  were  iised;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out.,  2500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  1800  m. 

Few  A.-St.  on  the  southern  horizon. 

High  pressure,  central  over  Ontario,  covered  the  eastern  United  States.  Pressure 
was  low  over  the  eastern  Gulf. 

September  19. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3200m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3100  m. 

Fog,  dense  at  the  beginning,  lightened  at  7:58,  and  disappeared  by  10  a.  m.  Low 
St.  from  the  east-southeast,  covered  the  sky  until  9  a.  m.  After  9  a.  m.  the  sky  was 
covered  with  St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest  until  10:15  a.  m.,  and  from  the  north-north- 
west thereafter.  A  few  low  Cu.  formed  a  line  over  the  valleys  after  8:15  a.  m.  The 
kites  were  visible  at  intervals  after  8:20,  and  continuously  after  9  a.  m. 

High  pressure  ,central  over  New  England,  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 
Pressure  was  low  over  the  eastern  Gulf. 

September  tO, — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2400  m. 

Few  Ci.^  direction  indeterminable,  and  2/10  St.  Cu.  from  the  south  were  observed 
at  the  beginning.    The  St.-Cu.  increased  to  4/10  by  the  end  of  the  ascension. 

An  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  of!  the  coast  of  Lousiana.  An  extensive  area 
of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Maine* 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  5M  m. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Sept.  21. 

8:30  a.m.. 

8:40  a.m.. 

8:50  a.m.. 

9:18  a.m.. 
11:36  a.m.. 
11:60  a.m.. 
12:00  m.... 


I 


a 
s 

< 


a 
S 


Wind. 


Dlr       ^^^ 
^"'        Ity. 


12:10 

12:14 

12:20 

12:22 

Sept. 

11:10 

11:17 

11:29 

11:39 

12:07 

12:36 

1:10 

1:26 

2:18 

2:42 

2:53 

2:59 

3:09 

3:16 


P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 


m.. 

m  . 

m.. 

m.. 
22. 
a.  m.. 
a.m.. 
a.  m.. 

m., 

m.. 

m. . 

m., 

m. 

m.. 


a. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 


m.. 
m.. 
ro., 
m.. 
m.. 


721.7 
721.7 
721.7 
721.7 
721.5 
721.5 
721.5 
721.5 
721.5 
721.4 
721.4 

718.0 
718.0 
718.0 
717.9 
717.9 
717.7 
717.5 
717.4 
717.2 
717.0 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 


•c. 

14.2 
14.2 
14.3 
14.3 
15.9 
16.0 
15.8 
15.8 
16.0 
16.0 
15.9 

18.3 
18.7 
18.6 
18.4 
19.0 
19.4 
20.6 
20.7 
20.8 
21.5 
22.4 
22.0 
21.6 
21.4 


% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

89 

90 

87 

89 

90 

90 

86 

78 
86 
87 
87 
85 
83 
76 
76 
78 
76 
73 
73 
76 
75 


m. 


ae. 

96. 

ae. 
ae. 
■e. 
ae. 
ae. 
ae. 
ae. 

80. 

ae. 

rae. 
ae. 


ae. 

8. 

ae. 

ae. 
ae. 


p. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4 
4. 
4 


5.4 
5.8 
5.4 
5.4 
4.5 
4.5 
3.6 
5.4 
4.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
4.0 
4.0 


At  dHferent  hidshta  above  eea. 


Height. 


Meters. 

526 

814 

1019 

1155 

1557 

1929 

1754 

1226 

950 

812 

526 

526 

907 

1001 

1355 

1479 

2063 

2339 

2145 

2277 

1903 

1474 

1229 

782 

526 


i 
3 


I 


721.7 
607.4 
680.6 
669.7 
638.3 
610.5 
623.6 
664.1 
686.2 
697.4 
721.4 

718.0 
686.8 
679.3 
651.8 
642.5 
600.0 
580.7 
593.8 
584.5 
611.0 
642.5 
661.0 
606.1 
716.9 


•  C. 
14.2 
12.2 
11.3 
14.2 
10.0 
9.1 
9.1 
13.2 
12.2 
12.4 
15.9 

18.3 
16.1 
19.2 
16.9 
19.4 
15.3 
13.5 
13.4 
12.9 
15.4 
17.3 
17.5 
19.9 
21.4 


a 

t 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


% 
100 


86 
87 


75 


ae 
a 


ae. 
aa 

8. 


Veloo- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
6.3 


4.9 
6.1 


8. 


4.0 


September  fi.— Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  3L5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4200  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2200  m. 

Dense  fog  from  the  beginning  of  the  flight  until  8:46  a.  m.  and  light  fog  thereafter 
until  9:30  a.  m.  During  the  remainder  of  the  flight  10/10  St.  from  the  southeast  at  an 
altitude  of  800  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  New  England  coast,  and  an  energetic  low  over 
Arkansas. 

September  2t. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  siuf ace,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6200 
m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  4200  m. 

About  3/10  Ci.-St.  and  2/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  southwest,  and  2/10  St.  from  the  south- 
east at  the  beginning.  The  St.  moved  from  the  south  after  1  p.  m.  and  diminished  to  0 
by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

A  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  the  upper  Lakes  to  Texas,  and  an  area  of 
moderately  low  pressure  was  central  off  the  southo'n  coast  of  Florida.  An  area  of  high 
pressure  was  central  over  Maine. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather 

,  Va.,  626  m. 

4 

kt  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i 

temp. 

■ 

1 

Wind. 

Height. 

1 

1 

• 

Wind. 

5 

1 

i 

Dlr       V"""*- 
^"-    ,    Ity. 

5 

i 

s 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
1    Ity. 

1900. 

1 

1 
1 

Sept.  23. 

fitlll. 

•c. 

\ 

»i.p.». 

Mtttra, 

mm* 

•c. 

%  ' 

m.  p.  9. 

1. "03  p.m.... 

715.8 

22.2 

4.5 

526 

715.8 

22.2 

81 

8. 

4.5 

1:18  p.  m — 

715.7 

22.2 

82 

4.6 

847 

680.7 

18.4 

8. 

1 :46  p.  m. . . . 

715.4 

23.0 

79 

3.6 

1316 

652.9 

15.4 

8. 

3:21  p.m.... 

714.7 

24.2 

77 

4.5 

1998 

602.9 

15.6 

...... 

8BW. 

4:21  p.m — 

714.7 

23.2 

78 

3.6 

8460 

505.2 

4.3 

8BW. 

5K)6  p.m.. . . 

714.7 

22.8 

82 

4.5 

3481 

568.0 

7.9 

Bbvv  • 

5:20  p.m.... 

714.8 

22.7 

92 

wnw. 

8.9 

2123 

593.0 

10.8 

W8W. 

5:27  p.m.... 

714.8 

22.7 

100 

wnw. 

13.5 

1986 

602.9 

12.4 

W8W. 

6:00  p.m.... 

714.9 

19.0 

90 

8W. 

5.4 

536 

714.9 

19.0 

..  00 

8W. 

5.4 

Sept.  24. 

10:28  a.m — 

718.2 

13.2 

71 

nw. 

5.4 

526 

718.2 

13.2 

71 

nw. 

5.4 

10:35  a.m.... 

718.2 

13.0 

71 

nw. 

5.4 

880 

688.5 

9.8 

n. 

10:40  a.  m 

718.2 

13.4 

73 

nw. 

4.9 

949 

682.8 

10.4 

n. 

10:48  a.m 

718.2 

14.1 

67 

nw. 

4.9 

1115 

660.4 

9.7 

n. 

10:51  a.m.... 

718.2 

14.3 

68 

nw. 

6.4 

1186 

663.7 

10.1 

n. 

11:18  a.m.... 

718.2 

15.2 

64 

nw. 

4.9 

1523 

687.4 

8.4 

nnw. 

12:45  p.m.... 

718.2 

15.8 

61 

nw. 

4.5 

2011 

600.6 

3.4 

nnw. 

1:10  p.m.... 

718,1 

16.2 

46 

nw. 

4.6 

2206 

586.4 

4.1 

nw. 

1:28  p.m.... 

718.1 

18.8 

48 

nw. 

3.6 

3679 

488.1 

-  4.8 

w. 

1 :48  p.  m. . . . 

718.0 

17.2 

45 

nw. 

3.6 

3145 

521.1 

-  1.4 

w. 

2:18  p.m.... 

718.0 

17.0 

43 

nw. 

3.6 

2635 

555.2 

2.4 

wnw. 

2:31  p.m.... 

718.1 

17.2 

40 

nw. 

4.0 

2106 

592.9 

1.4 

n. 

2:45  p.m 

718.1 

17.2 

87 

nw. 

2.7 

1545 

635.5 

3.0 

n. 

2:51  p.m — 

718.1 

17.2 

37 

nnw. 

3.1 

1140 

667.5 

7.4 

n. 

3:00  p.m.... 

718.1 

17.2 

39 

nnw. 

3.1 

766 

898.1 

12.8 

n. 

3:09  p.m — 

718.1 

17.2 

39 

nw. 

8.1 

526 

718.1 

17.2 

39 

nw. 

3.1 

Sept.  25. 

6:52  a.m.... 

720.9 

8.1 

71 

n. 

4.6 

526 

720.9 

8.1 

71 

n. 

4.5 

7:06  a.m.... 

720.9 

8.4 

78 

n. 

4.5 

992 

681.3 

8.5 

ne. 

7:16  a. m.... 

721.0 

8.6 

80 

n. 

4.6 

1381 

660.0 

8.0 

ne. 

7:30  a.  m. . . . 

721.2 

8.8 

73 

n. 

4.0 

1807 

618.8 

2.5 

ne. 

8:58  a.m — 

721.6 

11.8 

82 

nnw. 

5.4 

2382 

576.3 

2.0 

n. 

11K)2  a.m.... 

721.9 

16.0 

62 

wnw. 

3.1 

3034 

531.5 

1.2 

n. 

11:24  a.  m.. . . 

721.9 

14.6 

59 

nw. 

3.6 

2590 

561.5 

0.9 

ne. 

11:29  a.m.... 

721.9 

14.6 

59 

nw. 

4.5 

2188 

590.2 

0.5 

ne. 

11:42  a.m.... 

721.9 

15.0 

55 

wnw. 

4.0 

1806 

818.8 

2.5 

nw. 

11:54  a.m... . 

721.9 

15.9 

54 

wnw. 

4.0 

1124 

872.2 

7.8 

nw. 

11:58  a.m.... 

721.9 

15.7 

58 

wnw. 

4.0 

787 

699.9 

11.0 

n. 

12:05  p.m.... 

721.9 

18.0 

54 

wnw. 

4.0 

526 

721.9 

18.0 

54 

wnw. 

4.0 

September  BS, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000 
m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  4500  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  the  skv  was  9/10  covered  with  A.-St.  from  the  south  at 
an  altitude  of  about  1300  m.  These  aecreased  to  2/10  by  3  p.  m.  Aft^  4  p.  m.  A.-St. 
from  the  southwest  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  m  appeared  and  soon  covered  the  sky. 
About  5/10  Cu.-N.  were  observed  at  about  5:15  p.  m.  moving  from  the  southwest  and 
preceding  a  thunderstorm  that  shortly  passed  over  the  station.  Rain  fell  from  5 :24  to 
7:30  p.m. 

A  trough  of  low  pressure  extended  from  Ontario  to  Alabama.  A  high,  central  over 
Colorado,  covered  the  entire  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

September  $4' — ^Flve  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6,000  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  5000  m. 

Few  Ci.  and  4/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning.  The  St.-Cu.  diminished  to 
few  by  the  end  of  the  flight.    (Head  kite  was  in  St.-Cu.  from  1 :2S  to  1 :33  p.  m.) . 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Quebec  and  southren  Florida.  An  area  of 
high  pressure  was  central  over  Kansas. 

September  26, — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
8000  m. ;  at  maximum  altitude,  5000  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  the  sky  was  cloudless.  A  few  Cu.  appeared  on  the 
southwest  horizon  at  10:22  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  over  Lake  Superior,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    Pressure  was  low  over  Cuba. 

Bicwo 5 
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RESULTS  GF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Sept.  26. 

7:03  A.  m. 

7:30  a.m. 

8:04  a.m., 

8:42  a.m., 
lOKM)  a.  m. 


10:20 
10:38 
10:49 
11:03 
11:15 
11:21 
Sept. 
7:14 
7:20 


a. 
a. 

a. 


>  m. 
,  m. 
I  m. 
m. 
.  m. 
m. 
27. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
7:48  a.  m. 
8:02  a.m. 
8:26  a 
10:30  a 
12:23  p 
12:45  p 
1:12  p 
1:30  p.m.. 
1:50  p.m.. 
2.*05p.m.. 
2:24  p.m.. 
Sept.  28. 
7:07  a.m.. 
7:21  a.  m.. 
7:43  a.m.. 
7:50  a.m.. 
8:03  a.  m.. 
9:16  a.m.. 
10:25  a.m.. 
11:03  a.m.. 
11:16  a.m.. 
12:08  p.m.. 


m.. 
m.. 
m.. 
m.. 
m.. 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va..  526  m. 


At  different  helghta  above 


8 


a 


Wind. 


I     I 


720.7 
720.8 
720.8 
720.8 
720.8 
720.7 
720.5 
720.5 
720.4 
720.3 
720.3 

717.5 
717.5 
717.4 
717.3 
717.3 
717.0 
716.9 
716.8 
716.7 
716.6 
716.6 
716.5 
716.4 

716.0 
716.1 
716.2 
716.3 
716.3 
716.5 
716.4 
716.3 
716.2 
716.0 


•C. 

7.9 
8.9 
9.4 
10.0 
11.9 
12. 
12. 
13.8 
13.8 
14.0 
13.8 


4 

9 


6 

5 

6 

6 

7 
10 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13.7 
14.0 
13.4 


6.3 

5.5 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 

9.2 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

8.5 


'^7 

nw. 

84 

nw. 

81 

nw. 

81 

nnw. 

77 

nw. 

75 

nw. 

73 

nw. 

72 

nw. 

72 

nw. 

66 

nw. 

70 

nnw. 

95 

nw. 

92 

nw. 

92 

nw. 

92 

nw. 

90 

nw. 

72 

nw. 

61 

nw. 

55 

nw. 

56 

nw. 

54 

nw. 

53 

nw. 

53 

nw. 

54 

nnw. 

86 

nw. 

91 

nw. 

88 

nw. 

87 

nw. 

84 

nw. 

74 

nw. 

77 

nw. 

58 

nw. 

61 

nw. 

53 

nw. 

5.8 
5.4 
6.3 
6.3 
7.2 
8.5 
9.8 
10.3 
8.9 
8.5 


September  26. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4500  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3800  m. 

About  2/10  Ci.-St.,  from  the  westHSOuthwest. 

High  pressure,  central  over  Lake  Superior,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  Florida.    Low  pressure  was  central  over  southern  Florida. 

September  B7. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out, 
7500  m.;  at  maximum  altitude,  7000  m. 

About  6/10  Ci.-St.  and  a  few  A.-St.  from  the  southwest  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight. 
The  Ci.-St.  decreased  to  few  by  8:30  a.  m.  and  increased  to  8/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 
The  A.-St.  disappeared  by  2  p.  m.  After  8  a.  m.  a  few  St.  moving  from  the  northwest 
appeared.  They  increased  to  6/10  by  8:30  a.  m.  and  diminished  to  few  by  the  end.  A 
solar  halo  in  two  concentric  rings,  radii  22  **  and  45  ^  respectively,  was  ofaeerved  from  9 
a.  m.  to  the  end  of  the  flight. 

An  area  of  low  pressure  was  central  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Florida.  Areas  of 
high  pressure  were  central  over  Wisconsin  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

September  B8, — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  6700  m. 

Few  Cu.  from  the  northwest. 

An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  Oklahoma.  Low  preasure  was 
central  over  Rhode  Island. 
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At  Mount  Weather 

,  Va.,  526  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 

• 

1 

• 

a 

Wind. 

i 

t 

■ 

Wind. 

hour. 

1 

s 

Height. 

1 

M 

& 

A 

3 

5 

S 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

— . 

5 

1 

t 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 

-, 

Sept.  29. 

w•ff^• 

•c. 

% 

m.  p.«. 

Melera. 

mttt. 

•c. 

\ 

m.  p.  9. 

10:50  a.m.... 

716.8 

16.6 

35 

B« 

4.9 

526 

716.6 

16.6 

a. 

4.9 

10:59  a.m.... 

716.5 

16.0 

32 

4.9 

885 

686.8 

13.0 

8. 

11:10  a. m.... 

716.5 

16.6 

39 

4.9 

1052 

673.4 

12.9 

88W. 

11:24  a.m.... 

716.4 

16.8 

39 

5.4 

1414 

645.2 

12.5 

8W. 

11:32  a.m.... 

716.4 

17.2 

36 

7.2 

1867 

611.1 

8.7 

WSW. 

11:50  a.m.... 

716.3 

17.6 

40 

8.0 

2512 

565.1 

5.0 

W. 

12K)4p.m.... 

716.2 

17.8 

39 

6.7 

3166 

521.3 

0.6 

W. 

12:58  p.m.... 

715.3 

18.6 

39 

5.4 

4076 

465.0 

-  4.3 

WSW. 

2:18  p.m.... 

714.6 

19.3 

43 

5.4 

3491 

499.9 

-  1.7 

WSW. 

3:02  p.m.... 

714.0 

19.8 

43 

4.5 

3083 

525.1 

1.7 

WSW. 

3:32  p.m.... 

713.9 

19.7 

45 

5.8 

2608 

557.3 

5.1 

WSW. 

4:08  p.m.. . . 

713.8 

19.6 

46 

5.8 

2132 

590.4 

8.4 

8W. 

4:45  p.m... . 

713.8 

18.8 

44 

6.4 

1314 

660.9 

14.6 

88W. 

4:56  p.m.... 

713.8 

18.2 

46 

a. 

5.4 

904 

683.0 

15.6 

8. 

5:05  p.  m.. . . 

713.8 

18.1 

47 

aae. 

6.4 

526 

713.8 

18.1 

47 

CX^C* 

5.4 

Sept.  30. 

7:34  a.m.... 

713.3 

12.0 

80 

nw. 

5.4 

526 

713.3 

12.0 

80 

nw. 

5.4 

7:51  a.  m....' 

713.5 

12.6 

77 

nw. 

5.4 

994 

679.9 

12.0 

wnw. 

8:15  a.  m — 

713.6 

12.4 

72 

nw. 

4.9 

1369 

645.0 

8.4 

WSW. 

8:30  a.m.... 

713.8 

12.6 

72 

nw. 

5.4 

1932 

602.4 

5.0 

WSW. 

8:50  a.m.... 

714.0 

13.1 

68 

nw. 

8.0 

1659 

622.8 

4.8 

WSW. 

9:15  a. m.... 

713.9 

13.4 

65 

nw. 

7.2 

1323 

648.6 

6.3 

WSW. 

9:41  a.m.... 

713.8 

13.8 

56 

wnw. 

7.6 

999 

674.6 

8.8 

w. 

9:55  a.m 

713.7 

13.8 

56 

wnw. 

7.2 

526 

713.7 

13.8 

56 

wnw. 

7.2 

September  td, — Four  kites  were  usedi  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6000  in.» 
at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Lake  Huron  and  eastern  Maine.  Pressure 
was  high  over  the  Southern  States. 

September  SO. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  1700  m. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flight  3/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest.  They  dimin- 
ished to  0  by  8:15  a.  m.  About  1/10  Cu.,  moving  from  the  west-northwest  were  noted 
at  8:15  a.  m.  and  had  diminished  to  few  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Ontario  ard  high  pressure  over  Minnesota  and  eastern 
Texas. 
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(I)  THE  UPPER  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  J.  H.  Jeans.' 

A  simple  consideration  of  the  molecular  mechanism  of  a  gas  will  show 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  atmosphere  to  be  in  adiabatic  equilibrium 
throughout.  For  at  the  outer  limit  to  the  atmosphere,  which  is  pre- 
dicted by  the  equation  of  adiabatic  equilibrium,  the  density  would  be 
zero  and  the  probable  free  path  infinite.  At  any  height  below  this 
outermost  layer,  the  temperature  would  be  finite.  Thus  there  would 
continually  be  molecules  arriving  at  this  supposed  outer  limit,  having 
finite  velocities  and  only  infinitesimal  probabilities  of  collision.  The 
majority  of  these  molecules  would  pass  beyond  the  limit  to  the  atmos- 
phere predicted  by  the  simple  ''adiabatic"  theory,  and  form  an  outer 
atmosphere  of  molecules  in  free  flight,  practically  undisturbed  by  colli- 
sions. A  simple  application  of  statistical  mechanics  will  show  that  in 
this  outer  atmosphere  the  temperature  will  be  constant,  and  the  density 
will  fall  off  exponentially  with  the  height;  this  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
at  least,  must  be  in  isothermal  equilibrium. 

A  brief  calculation  will  show  that  the  isothermal  layer  predicted  by 
these  considerations  will  start  at  most  only  a  few  meters  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  outer  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  in 
the  isothermal  layer  would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  millimeter  of 
mercury,  and  the  temperature  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  above  absolute 
zero. 

So  long  as  we  consider  only  the  molecular  mechanism  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  difficult  to  find  reasons  why  the  isothermal  conditions  should 
extend  to  any  region,  except  a  layer  of  the  kind  just  described.  The 
question  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  the  interaction  between  the 
molecules  and  the  ether — ^the  radiating  and  absorbing  power  of  the 
gas — ^is  taken  into  account. 

For  if,  at  any  instant,  the  adiabatic  condition  prevailed  up  to  a  point 
at  which  the  temperature  was  zero,  or  about  zero,  then  the  layers  at  zero 
temperature  would  be  losing  no  heat  by  radiation,  but  would  be  gaining 
heat  by  absorption  of  the  radiation  passing  outward  from  the  wanner 
interior  layers.  Thus  the  coldest  layers  would  be  gradually  wanned, 
and  the  state  we  have  imagined  could  not  be  permanent.  For  any 
state  to  be  permanent  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  each  element 
must  be  equal. 

'  Dated  Prinoeton,  N.  J.,  March  17,  1909.    Amplification  of  a  part  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Ck>Iuinbia  University,  February  16,  1909. 
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The  mathematical  theory  of  an  atmosphere  in  radiation  equilibrium 
has  been  recently  given  in  a  very  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Gold.'  The 
author  shows  that  "for  an  atmosphere  uniform  in  constitution,  the 
adiabatic  state  could  not  extend  to  a  height  greater  than  that  at  which 
p  —  ll2p^  where  p,  is  the  surface  pressure."  When  the  atmosphere  is 
not  assumed  to  be  uniform,  the  height  to  which  adiabatic  equilibrium 
can  prevail  may  be  increased.  An  approximate  formula  is  introduced 
to  represent  the  var3ring  amounts  of  water  vapor  at  varying  heights, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  ''if  the  atmosphere  consists  of  two  shells,  the 
inner  in  the  adiabatic  the  outer  in  the  isothermal  state:  (1)  the  inner 
can  not  extend  to  a  height  greater  than  that  for  which  p  =  1/4  p,  (10500 
meters);  (2)  the  inner  must  extend  to  a  height  greater  than  that  for 
which  p»l/2  p,  (5500  meters)." 

The  existence  of  an  isothermal  region  above  the  adiabatic  region  has 
now  been  amply  demonstrated.  Mr.  Grold's  concise  summary  of  the 
evidence,  given  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  is  so  valuable  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  from  it  at  some  length. 

The  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Teiaserenc  de  Bort,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Society  de  Physique,  in  June,  1899.  He  found  the  average  hdght  at  which  the 
change  began  to  be  about  11  kilometers.  In  September,  1906,  a  aeries  of  asoents  was 
made  at  Milan,  in  which  the  isothermal  layer  was  reached  at  heights  varjdng  from  8  to 
13  Idlometers,  and  at  temperatures  between  —40*'  C.  and  — OS**  C.  Over  Berlin  in  1906 
the  height  at  which  the  layer  was  reached  varied  from  10  to  13  kilomet^^,  and  the  tem- 
peratures were  between  —50"*  C.  and  —  65"*  C,  the  average  being  —  55**  C.  In  Eng- 
land during  1907  the  height  of  the  layer  varied  between  8  and  15  kilometers,  and  the 
temperature  between  —30®  C.  and  —00**  C,  the  mean  hdght  bdng  about  11  kilo- 
meters, and  the  mean  temperature  —  47"*  C.  The  layer  has  also  been  reached  in  Lap- 
land, near  the  Arctic  Circle  (and  simultaneously  at  Trappes,  near  Paris)  at  heights 
varying  from  8  to  12  kilometers;  also  by  Rotch,  in  America,  in  latitude  39"  N.,  where 
the  average  height  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  Europe.  There  can  be  no  question, 
therefore,  of  its  bdng  merely  a  local  or  temporary  phenomenon. 

Piecing  together  the  indications  of  theory  and  the  data  of  observa- 
tion, it  appears  probable  that  we  shall  obtain  a  fair  approximation  to 
average  conditions  by  assuming  that  the  atmosphere  is  adiabatic  up  to 
a  height  of  10}  kilometers,  that  at  this  point  the  temperature  is  —53°  C. 
(=220°  Abs.)  and  the  pressure  is  1/4  p«,  and  that  beyond  this  the 
atmosphere  is  in  isothermal  equilibrimn. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Upper  Atmosphere. 

The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  the  same  throughout  the 
adiabatic  atmosphere.    Thus  the  constitution  of  the  isothermal  atmos- 

^  The  isothomal  layer  of  the  atmosphere  and  atmospheric  radiation.  Proc.  Roy. 
See,  82,  p.  43. 
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pbere,  at  its  contact  with  the  adiabatic  atmosphere,  will  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  following  table  gives  the  most  recent  values  of  the  proportion  of 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface,  all  measured 
by  volume: 

Hydrogen" 1  in  100  000,  or  less. 

HeUum* 1  in  250  000. 

Neon* lin   80000. 

Nitrogen 78.06  in  100. 

Oxygen 21.00  in  100. 

Argon* 0.93  to  0.95  in  100. 

Krypton* lin    20000000. 

Xenon* 1  in  170  000  000. 

As  we  pass  upward  in  the  atmosphere  we  shall  suppose  the  atmosphere 
to  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  gravity  alone.  Thus  the  density 
of  each  constituent  will  fall  off  exponentially  with  the  height,  at  any 
rate  so  long  as  variations  in  the  value  of  gravity  are  imperceptible.  If 
v^  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  any  kind  per  c.  c.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
isothermal  atmosphere,  and  v  the  number  of  molecules  per  c.  c.  at  a 
height  z  in  this  atmosphere,  we  have  the  relation  (J.  H.  Jeans,  The 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases,  p.  315) : 

Here  2A  is  to  be  put  equal  to  l/RT,  where  R  is  the  gas  constant 
(=9.3xl0~"),  and  T  is  the  absolute  temperature,  here  to  be  put 
equal  to  220.  Thus  —  2Aw  is  equal  to  1.1x10"*^  for  hydrogen,  and 
for  other  substances  is  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights.  The 
heaviest  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  fall  off  the  most  rapidly  in 
density  as  we  ascend,  as  in  the  well-known  diagram  of  Ferrel.  The 
value  of  g  (gravity)  at  the  base  of  the  isothermal  atmosphere  is  980, 
while  a,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  forms  this  base,  is  6.4x10^. 
Substituting  these  numerical  values,  we  can  find  the  value  of  v  corre- 
sponding to  any  values  of  v^  and  z. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  1.  We  may  take  the  total  number  of 
molecules  at  the  base  of  the  isothermal  atmosphere  to  be  10^  per  c.  c, 
and  from  this  we  can  calculate  the  values  of  v^  for  the  separate  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere.  These  are  given  in  the  first  column.  The 
values  of  v  corresponding  to  different  values  of  z  are  given  in  the  remain- 
ing columns. 

^  Sir  J.  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Institution,  17,  p.  223,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  76,  p.  114. 
-*  MoisBon,  Comptes  Rendus,  187,  p.  600. 

•  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  7 1,  p.  421. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  nujlectiles  per  cubic  centimeter. 

(« is  meuurod  (ia  kilometera)  from  the  top  of  the  MBumed  adiabatio  atmoephere  at  10.5  kilometers 

above  tea  level.) 


Gaa. 


Hydrofen 
Helium... 

Neon 

Nitrocen.. 
Oxycen . . . 

Argon 

Krypton.. 
Xenon 

Total... 


c-0. 


I0X10>* 

4X10W 

125X10» 

780  Q00X10» 

210  000X10" 

9  300X101* 

0.05X10:* 

0.006X10" 

10» 


Number  per  o.  c.  at  height  m  (in  kilometers) . 


c-ao 


8X10" 

2.6X10" 

14X10" 

42  900X10" 

7  000X10" 

139X10" 

10* 

10« 

5X10" 


s-80. 

s-160. 
182X10" 

s-800. 

430X10" 

ZXld^ 

73X10»» 

18X10" 

10" 

3X10« 

5X10? 

0 

520X10^1 

36X10^ 

0 

25X10^1 

0.8X10' 

0 

0.04X1011 

10* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lOM 

2X10" 

3X10M 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  how  the  heavier  gases  tend  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  isothermal  atmosphere,  while  the  lighter  ones  rise  to  the 
top.  The  proportion  of  any  light  to  any  heavy  constituent  increases 
continually  as  we  ascend,  so  that  the  proportion  of  a  light  gas,  even 
though  comparatively  rare  at  the  bottom,  must  necessarily  exceed  that 
of  a  heavier  gas  after  a  sufficient  height.  For  instance,  hydrogen  passes 
nitrogen  at  about  85  kilometers  up,  while  at  100  kilometers  the  hydrogen 
forms  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  at  800  kilometers,  the 
atmosphere  is  entirely  hydrogen,  except  for  an  infinitesimal  trace  of 
helium.  (The  table  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  hydrogen 
forms  one-hundred-thousandth  of  the  atmosphere  at  its  base.  If  any 
proportion  other  than  this  is  ultimately  found  to  be  the  true  one,  the 
figures  for  hydrogen  must  be  altered  accordingly,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  table  would,  of  course,  stand  unaltered.) 

The  helium  in  the  atmosphere  is  at  no  point  any  great  proportion  of 
the  whole.  At  about  95  kilometers  the  helium  exceeds  the  nitrogen  in 
amount,  but  is  already  exceeded  about  eightfold  at  this  point  by  the 
hydrogen. 

Neon  attains  to  even  less  prominence.  The  proportion  which  it 
forms  of  the  whole  atmosphere  reaches  its  maximum  at  a  height  of  about 
60  kilometers,  at  which  the  neon  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
other  monatomic  gases  contribute  their  maximum  proportion  at  the 
base  2=0,  so  that  at  no  part  of  the  [upper?]  atmosphere  is  the  argon 
greater  than  0.93  per  cent,  while  the  krypton  and  xenon  form  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  at  the  base  and  disappear  altogether  very  soon. 

The  table  has  been  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  upper  atmos- 
phere is  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  220°  Abs.,  and  is  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  gravity  alone.    Any  observational  test  of  the 
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results  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy,  or  truth, 
of  these  hypotheses. 

The  greatest  height  from  which  an  actual  sample  of  air  has  been  taken 
is  9  miles  (14^  kilometers).  The  sample  was  not  found  to  differ  appre- 
ciably from  ordinary  air,  but  as  the  adiabatic  atmosphere  has  often 
been  observed  to  extend  to  heights  greater  than  this,  this  evidence  is  of 
no  account.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  sources  of  indirect  evidence, 
which  at  present  seem  to  give  hope  of  providing  definite  information — 
meteor  trains  and  the  aurora  borealis. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge  states  that  some  recent  experiments  of  his  own 
on  gas  phosphorescence  seem  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  persistence 
of  luminosity  of  meteor  trains  is  some  form  of  gas  phosphorescence.  If 
this  is  so,  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  information  as  to  conditions  in 
the  upper  air  by  examining  in  the  laboratory  what  conditions  most 
closely  reproduce  the  appearance  of  observed  meteor  trains.  For  in- 
stance. Professor  Trowbridge  states^  that  meteor  trains  are  found  to  be 
most  ''persistent"  in  their  duration  when  they  are  at  a  height  of  50 
to  60  miles.  In  the  laboratory,  the  gas  phosphorescence  is  found  to 
be  most  persistent  at  pressure  of  0.07  to  0.3  millimeter.  Does  this 
justify  us  in  concluding  that  at  a  height  of  50  or  60  miles  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  from  0.07  to  0.3  millimeter?  The  colunm  ^^^SO,  in 
our  table,  corresponds  to  a  height  of  56  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 
The  density  here,  as  given  by  the  calculation  on  which  the  table  is 
based,  is  only  10**  molecules  per  c.  c,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  only 
0.02  millimeter  at  a  laboratory  temperature.  It  may  be  that  there 
would  be  a  better  agreement  if  experiments  on  gas  phosphorescence 
could  be  performed  at  a  temperature  comparable  with  that  of  the  upper 
air  and  with  a  mixture  of  gases  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  at  a 
height  of  50  to  60  miles  (such,  for  example,  as  that  given  in  the  column 
2=80,  of  the  table).  If  not,  and  if  Professor  Trowbridge  is  right  in 
assigning  the  luminosity  of  meteor  trains  purely  and  solely  to  gas  phos- 
phorescence, then  we  shall  be  driven  either  to  supposing  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  50  miles  is  much  lower  than  we  have  allowed  for, 
or  that  the  arrangement  of  the  atmosphere  is  determined,  in  the  main, 
by  some  agency  other  than  gravitation. 

These  two  sources  of  evidence,  it  will  be  seen,  have  not  led  to  any 
definite  information.  The  information  derivable  from  the  study  of  the 
aurora,  although  still  less  definite,  is  nevertheless  very  puzzling  and 
somewhat  disconcerting;    Dewar  believes  the  rosy  color  in  the  auroral 

^  The  importance  of  the  systematic  obeervation  of  persistent  meteor  trains.  The 
Obeervatory.    Nov.  1908. 
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streamers  to  indicate  the  presence  of  neon,  while  other  investigators 
attribute  the  green  line  in  the  auroral  spectrum  to  krypton.  Against 
these  interpretations  is  the  fact  that  other  strong  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
neon  and  krypton  do  not  appear  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora.  It  is 
true  that  the  proportion  of  neon  in  the  atmosphere  reaches  its  maximum 
at  heights  comparable  with  those  at  which  the  aurora  is  usually  ob- 
served, but  the  proportion  of  krypton,  if  the  atmosphere  is  arranged 
under  gravity,  ought  to  be  absolutely  infinitesimal  at  these  heights. 
Consequently  the  presence  of  krypton,  if  ever  it  is  definitely  established 
as  a  fact,  will  be  very  difficult  to  interpret.  It  is  not  obvious,  indeed, 
how  it  can  be  interpreted,  except  by  the  assumption,  or  discovery  of 
some  agency  which  will  cause  the  heavy  krypton  molecules  to  rise,  in 
opposition  to  gravity,  until  they  form  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  regions  where  the  aurora  occurs  than  they  do  at  the 
surface. 

LOSS  OF  Planetary  Atmosphere. 

We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  discuss  the  dissipation  of  atmosphere 
produced  by  the  molecular  motions  in  the  outermost  layer  of  gas,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  predictions  of  theory  in  these  matters  are 
absolutely  borne  out  by  observation. 

To  illustrate  the  problem,  and  the  method  of  calculation,  let  us  con- 
sider the  particular  instance  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  outermost 
layers  of  this  atmosphere  must  be  in  the  condition  already  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paper;  they  must  consist  of  molecules  in  free  flight, 
almost,  or  completely,  undisturbed  by  collisions. 

When  the  free  path  is  sufficiently  short,  it  may  be  treated  as  recti- 
linear, but  the  molecules  we  are  now  considering  are  in  free  ffight  for  so 
long  that  the  influence  of  gravity  produces  an  appreciable  curvature  of 
the  paths.  For  the  majority  of  these  molecules  the  paths  may  be  treated 
as  parabolic;  a  few  rise  to  such  heights  that  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  gravity  are  perceptible,  so  that  their  orbits  are  elliptic;  these  mole- 
cules, while  in  ffight,  form  in  effect  a  series  of  infinitesimal  satellites  to 
the  earth.  A  smaller  minority  describe  hyperbolic  orbits,  and  these 
molecules  are  lost  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  forever.  The  problem  of 
determining  the  rate  of  loss  of  planetary  atmospheres  amounts  to  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  molecules  which  arrive  in  regions  in  which  the 
chance  of  collision  is  negligible,  with  velocities  sufficient  to  carry  them 
beyond  the  earth's  attraction. 

At  a  height  of  2000  kilometers  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  number 
of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  is  of  the  order  of  4  x  10*  and  the  mean 
free  path  is  consequently  about  1400  kilometers.    Thus  the  average 
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molecule  which  arrives  at  this  layer  may  be  expected  to  describe  1400 
kilometers,  without  collision,  unless,  of  course,  it  falls  back  into  the 
denser  layers  of  the  atmosphere  before  it  has  traveled  this  distance. 
But,  after  1400  kilometers,  if  these  are  described  in  a  direction  away 
from  the  earth,  the  gas  is  so  rare  that  the  chance  of  collision  is  ne^gible. 
We  may,  accordingly,  suppose  that  molecules  which  cross  in  an  outward 
direction  a  sphere  at  a  distance  of  2000  kilometers  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  have  a  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  them  beyond  the  earth's 
attraction,  will  be  lost  forever — the  chance  of  their  being  turned  back 
by  a  collision  with  another  molecule  is  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  mean  radius  of  the  earth  is  6.37  x  10^  cms.  The  radius  of  the 
sphere  we  are  now  considering  is  therefore  8.37x10^  cms.  Calling 
this  a,  the  smallest  velocity  c  which  will  take  a  molecule  out  of  the 
earth's  sphere  of  action  is  given  by 

^,2rM 
a 

where  r  is  the  gravitation  constant,  and  M  is  the  earth's  mass.  The 
product  Mr  is  known  from  the  observed  value  of  gravitation  to  be 
4x  10*".    On  substituting  this  value,  the  value  of  c  is  found  to  be 

c=9.87x  10^  cms.  per  sec. 

All  molecules  which  arrive  with  velocities  greater  than  this  will  de- 
scribe hyperbolic  orbits,  and  may  be  coimted  as  lost  to  the  earth;  all 
molecules  which  arrive  with  velocities  less  than  this  will  describe  elliptic 
orbits,  and  so  fall  back  into  the  atmosphere.  The  velocity  c  is  to  be 
measured  relatively  to  axes  moving  with  the  center  of  the  earth,  but 
not  rotating  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whereas  in  discussing  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  as  produced  by  their  temperature 
motion  it  is  convenient  to  use  axes  which  rotate  with  the  earth.  But 
the  greatest  velocity  which  can  be  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is 
5.28  X 10*  cms.  per  second — about  one-twentieth  of  c.  The  difference 
between  the  values  of  c  referred  to  stationary  and  to  rotating  axes  is 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  or  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
temperature  difference  of  about  20  ^  C.  As  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
estimate  the  temperature  of  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  now  under 
discussion  to  within  20^  C,  it  appears  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
taking  the  rotation  of  the  earth  into  accoimt. 

As  soon  as  we  agree  to  leave  the  earth's  rotation  out  of  account, 
another  simplification  is  made  possible.  We  have  introduced  a  certain 
element  of  arbitrariness  in  taking  a  sphere  of  radius  2000  kilometers 
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greater  than  the  earth  as  the  limit  of  collision.  As  soon  as  we  neglect 
the  earth's  rotation,  this  arbitrariness  disappears;  we  find  that  our 
calculations  will  give  very  approximately  the  same  result  whatever 
sphere  is  taken,  and  moreover  the  result  will  depend  only  on  quantities 
measured  at  the  base  of  the  isothermal  atmosphere.  These  quantities 
we  can,  of  course,  evaluate  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Let  a^  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  forms  the  base  of  the  iso- 
thermal atmosphere,,  and  let  v«  be  the  number  of  the  molecules  of  any 
particular  element  per  cubic  centimeter  at  this  sphere.  The  gravita- 
tional potential  O  at  this  sphere  is  given  by 

r      M 

a. 

At  any  point  in  the  isothermal  atmosphere  at  which  the  gravitational 
potential  is  G',  the  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
kind  in  question  is 

and  the  velocity  required  to  carry  a  molecule  to  beyond  the  earth's 
attraction  is  given  by  c*=2G'.  Thus  the  number  of  molecules  which 
are  lost  per  unit  area  per  unit  time  is  equal  to  the  number  which  cross 

per  unit  area  per  unit  time,  with  velocities  greater  than  s/2G''  It  can 
be  shown'  that  this  number  is  , 

SO  that  the  time  t  required  for  the  atmosphere  to  lose  an  amount  equal 
to  a  layer  1  centimeter  thick  at  the  base  of  its  isothermal  layer  will  be 
given  by  

The  difference  between  G'  and  G  is  only  one  of  a  few  per  cent,  and  the 
error  introduced  into  t  on  identifying  G'  with  G  is  nothing  like  so 
great  as  that  introduced  in  the  evaluation  of  e^*"*^  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  exact  value  of  h.  Thus  a  formula  which  is  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose  is 

<=  ,  .  rt  .-  ^  .  c^*"*^  seconds. 
1+2  hmG 

3 

Since  *w=  2^ '  where  c*  is  the  square  of  the  mean  velocities  of  the 

^  J.  H.  Jeans,  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases,  page  319. 
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molecules,  this  may  be  written  as 


<= 


4.34 


,8<7/c« 


1  + 


3(? 


seconds. 


For  the  earth  G  =  0.486  x  10".  The  value  of  c*  for  hydrogen  at 
220^Abs.,  the  temperature  we  are  assuming  for  the  isothermal  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth,  is  2.7  x  10'^  Thus  i  is  foimd  to  be  about  10^* 
seconds,  or  10^  years.  At  a  temperature  three  times  as  great  as  this, 
namely  6W  Abs.,  or  387  "^  C,  the  value  of  c  is  2.8  x  10*,  and  the  value 
of  t  is  now  only  a  few  seconds.  Thus  if  ever  the  temperature  of  our 
outer  atmosphere  were  as  high  as  387^  C,  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
would  be  appreciable. 

The  applicability  of  the  formula  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the  earth. 
For  any  other  planet  the  value  of  G  is  known  with  fair  accuracy,  being 

equal  to  r     •    In  Table  2  are  given  the  values  of  Af ,  a,  and  6,  for 
a 

the  various  members  of  the  solar  system.  In  the  three  last  colunms 
are  given  the  values  of  c,  which  would  give  to  t  the  values  of  < » 1  day, 
10  years,  and  1  000  000  years,  respectively.  The  former  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  rapid  dissipation,  the  second  to  represent  moderate 
dissipation,  and  the  last  to  represent  inappreciable  dissipation;  all 
measurement  being,  of  course,  thought  of  in  comparison  with  astro- 
nomical intervals  of  time. 

Table  2. 


Planet. 

MaM. 

(Earth- 1.) 

Mean  radius. 

Q, 

(1-1 9ay.) 

At 
(<»10  years.) 

1.3X10» 
1.0X10» 
2.2X10» 
2.4X10» 
5.4X10* 
1.12X10* 
1.8X10* 
3.2X10* 
4.1X10* 
6.3X10* 
4.6X10* 
7.7X10» 
5.0X10* 
4.6X10* 
4.8X10) 

(t-1  000  000 
years.) 

Sun 

388  000 
0.08 
0.81 
1.00 
0.0188 
0.106 
317 
0.006 
0.007 
0.028 
0.018 

86 
0.08 

14 

16 

JCilniMfart. 
006  000 
2838 
6300 
6  870 
1  740 
8400 
70  000 
8000 

1  no 

8000 

8650 

58  700 

8840 

85  500 

87  000 

1.91X10W 
1.0X10" 
5.2X10" 
6.8X10*1 
2.8X10» 
1.8X10" 
1.8X10U 
1.0XlO>o 
1.6X10» 
8.8X1010 
2.0X10M 
6.4X10U 
8.4X10M 
2.2X10U 
2.4X10U 

1.4X10* 
1.1X10* 
2.5X10» 
2.7X10» 
6.0X10* 
1.25X10» 
1.4X10» 
3.5X10* 
4.5X10* 
7.0X10* 
5.1X10* 
8.6X10» 
6.6X10* 
8.1X10» 
5. 3X101 

1.1X10* 

Ksroiny 

0.8X10* 

VenuB 

Earth 

1.0X10* 
8.1X10* 

Moon 

4.6X10* 

Man 

0.04X10* 

Jupiter 

1.1X10* 

flat.I 

2.7X10* 

Sat.  II 

3.4X10* 

Sat.m 

Sat.  IV 

Saturn 

5.2X10* 
3.0X10* 
6.5X10* 

Titan 

5.0X10* 

Uranue 

3.0X10* 

Nexytune 

4.0X10» 

This  table  must  be  used  in  conjimction  with  one  giving  the  values  of 
c  for  different  gases  at  different  temperatures  as  foimd  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3.— FoJiies  of  c. 

Gu. 

Temperature. 

-lOO*  C. 

0*C. 

300»C. 

Hydroflm  . 

1.47X10» 
1.04X10» 
4.9X10* 
3.9X10* 
3.9X10* 
3.7X10* 
3.3X10* 
3.1X10* 

1.84X10» 
1.31XI0» 
6.1X10* 
4.9X10* 
4.9X10* 
4.6X10* 
4.1X10* 
3.9X10* 

S.  66X10* 

H«liain 

1.90X10* 

Water  TBpor 

8.8X10* 

Carbon  monoxid 

7.1X10* 

Nitro«im 

7.1X10* 

Ozysni 

6.7X10* 

Arson 

6.9X10* 

Carbon  dioxid 

6.7X10* 

The  predictions  of  theory  are  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in 
every  case  in  which  the  facts  are  definitely  known.  The  table  explains 
the  existence  of  atmospheres  on  Venus,  the  earth,  and  the  superior 
planets.  We  see  that  Mars  ought  to  retain  water  vapor  and  all  heavier 
gases  with  certainty;  the  retention  of  helium  must  remain  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  Martian  temperature.  The 
absence  of  atmosphere  on  the  moon  appears  to  be  fully  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  higher  temperatures  which  must  be  reached  on  the 
iUuminated  side.  An  atmosphere  has  been  observed  on  Titan,  but  this 
is  explainable  in  view  of  its  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  the  same  con- 
sideration would  appear  to  be  adequate  to  account  for  the  suspected 
atmospheres  on  two  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Mercury  again  seems  to  be 
devoid  of  atmosphere,  although  the  values  of  c„  c,,  and  c^,  are  greater 
than  for  any  of  these  satellites.  But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
high  temperatures  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  on 
Mercury. 
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(II)  THE  CHANGES  OF  THE  WIND  WITH  ALTITUDE.' 

By  Alfred  J.  Henry. 

Introduction. 

Some  centuries  ago  the  observation  was  made  that  the  upper  sails  of 
a  ship  filled  quicker  than  did  the  lower  ones;  probably  thus  was  obtained 
one  of  the  first  notions  that  the  speed  of  the  wind  increases  with  altitude. 
In  recent  times  the  use  of  the  wind  as  a  source  of  power  for  pumping 
water  and  other  purposes  has  become  almost  universal,  but  notwith- 
standing such  use  of  the  wind  for  economic  purposes  our  knowledge  of 
the  variation  of  wind  speed  with  height  has  increased  but  little.  The  ob- 
servations of  wind  velocity  on  the  summit  of  the  ESff  el  Tower  showed,  some 
20  years  ago,  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  velocity  on  the  summit 
of  the  tower,  300  meters,  was  different  from  that  obtained  on  the  ground — 
an  unexpected  result,  since  it  was  then  generally  believed  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  at  that  height  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  on 
the  groimd.  At  a  later  period  the  investigation  of  the  lower  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  kites  and  balloons,  furnished  the  gpx)und  work 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  changes  which 
ordinarily  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  with  increase  in  height  above 
sea  level.  Before  the  beginning  of  these  later  investigations,  however, 
close  observers  of  the  motions  of  the  clouds,  especially  in  the  cirrus  level, 
showed  that  there  was  considerable  divergence  between  the  upper  winds 
and  those  observed  on  the.ground  and  in  the  lower  cloud  levels.' 

The  information  yielded  by  kite  observations,  which  is  distinctly 
new,  is  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  yet  more  stratified  as  regards 
wind  direction  than  was  supposed;  that  the  divergence  of  the  upper  winds 
in  many  cases  begins  at  a  few  hundred  meters  from  the  ground  and 
continues  until,  in  extreme  cases,  the  upper  winds  differ  by  as  much  as  180  ^ 
from  the  surface  winds.  In  other  words  the  atmosphere  at  times  is 
formed  of  layers,  not  of  very  great  vertical  extent,  each  of  which  has  a 
motion  differing  somewhat  in  azimuth  from  that  of  the  adjoining  layers. 
The  differences  generally  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  that  is  the  wind, 
with  increase  in  altitude,  turns  successively  in  the  same  direction  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  the  case  may  be,  not  first  to  the  right  and 

'  Read  Dec.,  1909,  before  Section  D,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  by  penniasion  of  the  Chief  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
*  See  a  few  references  to  recent  literature  appended  to  this  memoir. 
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then  to  the  left.    Cases  have  been  observed,  however,  when  the  wind 
first  turned  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  or  vice  versa. 

The  Winds  at  Mount  Weather. 

Mount  Weather  Reservation  is  situated  near  a  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  6  miles  southwest  of  the  railroad  station  at  Bluemont,  Va.  It  is 
the  site  of  the  research  observatory  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  which  was  established  there  in  November,  1904.  The  general 
trend  of  the  ridge  is  about  SW.-NE.,  and  the  altitude  of  the  summit 
above  the  adjoining  valleys — ^the  Shenandoah  on  the  west  and  the 
Loudoun  on  the  east — ^is  about  300  meters.  The  width  of  the  Loudoun 
Valley  is  about  24  kilometers  (15  miles);  that  of  the  Shenandoah  about 
40  kilometers  (25  miles). 

It  is  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the  winds  at  any  point  in  a  region 
whose  topography  is  of  broken  character  are  not  strictly  comparable  as 
to  direction  with  those  of  a  level,  unbroken  country.  The  well-known 
tendency  of  the  surface  winds  to  blow  up  and  down  a  valley  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  topographic  effect.  An  isolated  peak  rising  from 
a  plain  can  have  but  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind;  but  the  case  is  different  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  range  of 
mountains,  low  in  altitude  to  be  sure,  but  with  many  lateral  projections 
extending  from  the  main  ridge  at  various  angles,  as  in  that  part  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  about  Mount  Weather.  The  observatory  at  Mount 
Weather  is  situated  in  a  cleared  spot  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  with  higher 
ground  both  to  the  northeast  and  the  southwest.  The  removal  of  the 
timber  from  the  immediate  environment  of  the  observatory  accen- 
tuates somewhat  the  natural  saddle  in  the  ridge  itself,  and  as  a  result 
the  air,  unimpeded  by  the  friction  of  the  forest  cover,  flows  over  the 
mountain,  at  times,  with  terrific  speed. 

THE  Direction  of  the  wind  at  Mount  Weather. 

If  the  Blue  Ridge  were  absent  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  Mount 
Weather  should,  in  general,  accord  with  that  observed  at  the  rela- 
tively near-by  stations,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Lynchburg.  To 
see  how  the  winds  on  the  mountain  correspond  with  those  of  low-level 
surrounding  stations  Table  1  was  prepared.  In  this  table  will  be  foimd 
the  percentage  of  winds  from  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass 
as  determined  from  the  twice-daily  simultaneous  observations  made  at 
the  stations  named  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  About  2800 
observations  were  used  in  getting  the  percentages.    The  results  are 
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graphically  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  the  numerical  values  are 
given  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. — PercerUaQes  of  winds  from  the  JV.,  NE,,  E,,  eic. 


Station. 


Mount  Weather,  Va 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Lsmohburg,  Va 


N. 

NE. 
3 

E. 

6 

SE. 

S. 

SW. 

W. 

4 

20 

10 

8 

10 

13 

12 

6 

10 

16 

12 

7 

14 

10 

9 

6 

18 

17 

11 

6 

19 

8 

9 

10 

18 

10 

NW. 


39 
24 
20 
19 


One  is  at  once  impressed  by  the  undue  preponderance  of  northwest 
and  southeast  winds  at  Moimt  Weather.  From  Table  1  it  will  be  seen 
that  59  per  cent  of  the  winds  at  Mount  Weather  are  from  these  direc- 
tions, northwest  and  southeast,  respectively,  while  for  Washington 
the  percentage  is  but  34;  Baltimore,  26;  and  Lynchburg,  28.  The 
winds  which  parallel  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ridge,  viz,  northeast 
and  southwest,  form  but  11  per  cent  of  the  total  winds,  while  the  winds 
from  the  same  directions  at  Washington  amoimt  to  24  per  cent;  at 
Baltimore,  27  per  cent;  and  at  Lynchburg,  37  per  cent,  or  more  than 
double  the  number  at  Mount  Weather.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
deficit  of  winds  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  ridge  is  partly  due  to 
surface  friction,  the  ridge  being  wooded,  and  partly  to  altitude.  The 
altitude  effect  will  be  referred  to  later. 

If  now  a  wind-rose  be  constructed  for  the  free  air  above  Mount 
Weather,  where  surface  friction  is  absent,  it  will  be  seen  that  upper  air 
currents  are  considerably  different  from  those  which  are  observed  on 
the  mountain  top  or  even  at  stations  much  nearer  sea  level;  see  fig.  5. 
It  will  be  seen  from  that  figure  that  the  large  percentage  of  northwest 
and  southeast  winds  observed  on  the  mountain  top  is  not  a  feature  of 
the  circulation  at  2800  meters,  and  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
southeast  winds  extend  up  to  that  altitude.  The  main  drift  of  air  is 
from  the  west  and  is  rather  S3anmetrically  distributed  between  south- 
west and  northwest. 

Wind  directions  observed  near  sea-level,  even  when  the  observational 
area  is  small,  are  more  or  less  discordant,  owing  probably  to  the  effect  of 
local  topography.  This  is  plainly  seen  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  there 
is  an  undue  proportion  of  northeast  winds,  probably  as  the  result  of  the 
observations  being  made  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River,  which,  at 
Lynchburg,  has  a  more  or  less  easterly  course.  With  these  remarks  we 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Table  2,  wherein  are  given  the  wind 
directions  observed  in  685  kite  flights  at  Mount  Weather  in  1908  and 
1909. 
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Fio.  2.— Wind-rose  for  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Pig.  4. — Wind-roee  Tor  Mouat  Weather,  V&.  (surfaoe). 
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Tablb  2,— Wind  dvedians  in  BBS  kiUfiighU  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  1908  and  1909. 

(All  altitadee  are  above  the  kite  reel  at  Mount  Weather.    Altitude,  626  meten.) 
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Frequency  of  Winds  from  the  Several  Points  of  the  Compass. 

Column  1  of  Table  2  shows  the  directions  of  the  wind;  columns  2  and  3 
the  directions  at  the  surface  and  at  the  top  of  105  small  flights,  none  of 
which  reached  an  altitude  of  1000  meters  above  the  station;  colunms  4, 
5,  and  6  show  for  580  higher  flights  the  wind  directions  at  the  surface, 
1000  meters  above,  and  at  the  top  of  the  flight;  and  finally  in  colunms  7 
and  8  is  given  a  summation  of  that  which  appears  in  the  previous 
columns. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  surface  winds  in  Table  2  are 
largely  grouped  around  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  during  the  greater  part  of  1908  the  direction  of 
the  surface  wind  was  taken  from  the  station  anemograph,  which  records 
only  to  eight  points  of  the  compass.  This  method  was  changed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1908,  and  the  direction  is  now  observed  to  sixteen  points 
of  the  compass,  viz,  N.,  NNE.,  NE.,  etc. 

The  excess  of  westerly  over  easterly  winds  in  the  kite  flights,  which 
are  made  mainly  in  the  forenoon,  is  even  greater  than  that  foimd  from 
the  twice-daily  tel^raphic  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  used  in 
forming  Table  1.  At  the  surface,  considering  now  only  those  flights 
which  exceeded  1000  meters,  58  per  cent  of  the  winds  were  from  a 
westerly  quarter  (SW.  to  NW.,  inclusive,)  and  25  per  cent  were  from  an 
easterly  quarter  (NE.  to  SE.,  inclusive).  Above  1000  meters  79  per 
cent  of  the  winds  were  from  a  westerly  quarter  and  only  7  per  cent  from 
an  easterly  quarter. 

The  distribution  of  the  surface  winds  as  recorded  here  and  at  Euro- 
pean stations  does  not  differ  greatly,  but  the  distribution  above  1000 
meters  is  markedly  different  as  regards  both  frequency  and  altitude  of 
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Fio.  S. — Wind-rose  for  Mount  Weather,  V&.  <alo(t). 

easterly  winds.  M  Hamburg,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Koppen,*  the  east- 
erly surface  windsnonn  34  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  at  a  height  of 
about  2200  meters  they  form  26  per  cent  of  the  total  winds  observed. 
Easterly  winds  at  European  kite  stations  extend  to  about  the  same 
altitude  as  westerly,  althoi^h  they  are  not  so  frequent.  For  example, 
at  the  K.  Preussischen  Aeronautischen  Obaervatoriums  bei  IJndenberg 
in  1907  and  1908  about  207  kite  and  balloon  ascen^ons  were  made,  in 
which  an  altitude  of  between  3  and  4  kilometers  was  reached.  The 
winds  in  60  per  cent  of  these  ascensions  were  westerly,  and  in  about  20 
per  cent  easterly. 

At  Mount  Weather  for  the  same  period  altitudes  between  3  and  4 
kilometers  were  reached  about  141  times.  In  88  per  cent  of  these  flights 
the  winds  were  from  a  westerly  quarter  and  in  but  3  per  cent  from  an 
easterly  quarter.  Furthermore  easterly  currents  strong  enough  to 
r^se  kites  above  4  kilometers  at  Mount  Weather  have  been  found  but 
once  in  two  years.  On  one  other  occasion  a  northeast  wind  was  found 
which  extended  up  to  between  5  and  6  kilometers. 

*  Kfippen,  W.    DJB  Windrichtung  in  800  DrBchenaufiit^gen,  Annalen  dcr  Hydro- 
graphie  und  Maritimen  Meteorology    XXXVI,  Jahrgaag  1908,  HeTl.  II. 
BUwo 2 
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The  shallowness  of  easterly  winds  on  this  continent  as  compared  with 
European  countries  is  probably  one  of  the  features  inherent  in  the 
stronger  circulation  of  the  North  American  Continent.  In  the  warm 
season  when  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  movements  are  at  their  minimum 
the  easterly  surface  winds  rise  to  their  greatest  altitudes  in  the  atmos- 
phere. They  probably  reach  their  maximum  altitude  in  late  summer 
and  early  autunm,  especially  when  a  cyclone  is  central  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  Mount  Weather.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  have  soundings  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  northeastern 
quadrants  of  cyclonic  areas,  which  move  eastward  over  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Florida  easterly  winds 
are  generally  not  of  great  force,  the  single  exception  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nantucket,  off  the  southern  New  England  coast,  where  they 
frequently  attain  to  considerable  violence.  This  fact  was  long  since  es- 
tablished by  the  officials  of  the  Forecast  Division  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
whose  experience  showed  them  that  almost  invariably  the  highest 
velocities  came  not  with  easterly  winds,  but  after  the  shift  of  the  wind 
to  a  westerly  quarter.  This  experience  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  the  kite 
observations  at  Mount  Weather.  The  wind  at  this  place  responds  but 
slowly  to  the  barometric  gradients  on  the  front  of  an  approaching 
cyclone;  it  of  tens  happens  that  there  is  barely  enough  wind  to  lift  the 
kites  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  approach  of  the  storm  center.  On 
the  other  hand,  once  in  a  great  while  a  southeast  wind  of  more  than 
ordinary  force  is  experienced.  The  increased  wind  force  is  held  by  the 
writer  to  be  a  measure  of  the  storm's  energy  and  an  indication  of  increas- 
ing strength  in  its  future  path.  Unfortunately  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  explore  winds  of  this  character  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  fog 
and  rain. 

Divergence  of  the  Upper  Winds  from  the  Lower  Winds. 

In  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  are  given  the  differences  between  the  upper 
winds  and  the  lower  winds,  a  turning  to  the  right,  as  the  hands  of  a 
clock  move,  being  counted  as  positive,  but  to  the  left  or  counterclock- 
wise, negative.  There  is  a  probable  error  in  the  absolute  amoimt  of 
turning  which,  in  some  cases,  may  amount  to  as  much  as  20^,  for  the 
reason,  as  before  stated,  that  the  surface  winds  for  the  greater  portion 
of  1908  were  read  from  the  anemograph  sheets  which  record  directions 
to  eight  points  of  the  compass  only.  Another  source  of  error  in  the 
absolute  amoimt  of  turning  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  direction 
of  the  surface  winds  in  some  cases  may  be  partly  determined  by  the 
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local  topography  of  the  mountain  and  to  that  extent  differs  from  what 
it  would  be  were  it  due  to  the  atmospheric  circulation  alone.  Other- 
wise the  data  are  believed  to  be  trustworthy. 

One  hundred  and  two  short  flights,  that  is  flights  in  which  the  average 
altitude  attained  was  about  674  meters  above  the  mountain,  have  been 
considered  and  tabulated  separately  in  Table  3.  In  34  of  them,  or  33 
per  cent,  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  the  surface  and  at  an  average  alti- 
tude of  674  meters  was  the  same;  in  13,  or  12  per  cent,  the  wind  turned 
to  the  left;  and  in  the  remaining  55,  or  54  per  cent,  to  the  right.  At 
the  height  of  1000  meters  above  the  station  the  direction  of  the  wind 
was  the  same  bs  at  the  surface  in  26  per  cent  of  the  cases;  in  20  per  cent 
it  turned  to  the  left;  and  in  the  remaining  54  per  cent  to  the  right. 
Above  1000  meters  there  was  no  turning  in  21  per  cent  of  the  flights,  a 
turning  to  the  left  in  26  per  cent,  and  to  the  right  in  53  per  cent  of  the 
cases.    These  results  are  brought  together  below. 


Turning  of  the  winds  above  Mount  Weather 
wUh  attitude. 


Altitude 

No 
turning. 

Turning  to — 

above 
Mt.  Weather. 

Left. 

Right. 

674 
1000 
2446 

Per  cent.      Per  eeni. 
83          j       13 
26                  20 
21                  26 

1 

Per  cenl, 
M 
M 
63 

These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divergence  of  the  wind  in- 
creases with  altitude,  as  does  also  a  turning  to  the  left.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  the  turning  of  the  wind  observed  in  kite 
flights  is  real  and  how  much  is  only  apparent.  For  example,  suppose 
that  a  flight  on  one  day  shows  a  decided  turning  to  the  right,  as  from 
SE.  at  surface  to  W.  at  4000  meters.  Suppose  on  the  following  day  a 
turning  to  the  left  is  shown  as  from  NNW.  to  W.  at  the  same  altitudes. 
Query:  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  4000  meters  being  the  same  on  both 
days  have  we  not  to  do  with  a  shifting  of  the  wind  in  the  lower  layers 
of  the  atmosphere — a  sort  of  readjustment  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  gradients,  rather  than  a  real  turning  of  the  wind  with  increasing 
altitude? 

The  great  preponderance  of  winds  that  turn  to  the  left  in  the  flights 
made  at  Mount  Weather,  as  compared  with  those  made  at  Hamburg,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  turning  of  the  winds  with  altitude,  in  this 
country  at  least,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  movements  of  cyclones 
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and  anticyclones  from  west  to  east.  The  track  of  cyclonic  areas,  or 
depressions,  is  generally  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Weather,  and  there- 
fore the  observations  made  there  refer  in  nearly  ail  cases  to  the  southern 
quadrant  of  a  circular  low,  or  Vnsthaped  depression,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Highs,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  almost  directly  over  the  station  from  a 
westerly  quarter.  The  winds  in  the  cirrus  level,  as  shown  by  cloud 
observations,  almost  without  exception  come  from  a  westerly  quarter, 
and  this  statement  is  substantially  true  for  Mount  Weather  whatever 
be  the  pressure  distribution  as  indicated  by  the  daUy  weather  maps.  For 
the  levels,  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  3  kilometers,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  well  known,  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  are  periodically  inter- 
rupted by  the  eastward  movements  of  highs  and  lows.  In  the  front  of  a 
high  the  winds  are  NW.  to  W.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  have 
a  small  downward  component.  As  the  center  of  the  high  passes  to  the 
eastward  of  Mount  Weather  a  period  of  light  winds,  mostly  east  to 
south,  sets  in,  and  these  winds  have,  there  is  also  reason  to  believe,  a 
small  upward  component.  The  winds  therefore  may  be  conceived  of  as 
belonging  to  two  classes,  viz,  strong  westerly  winds  which  extend  up 
to  heights  of  probably  9  to  10  miles,  and  weak  east  to  south  winds, 
which,  as  the  kite  records  at  Mount  Weather  abundantly  show,  extend 
to  but  a  small  height  above  the  station.  In  the  transition  from  one 
system  of  winds  to  the  other  there  is  the  greatest  turning,  as  one  might 
naturally  expect. 


Table  3. — Dieergence  of  the  winds,  at  an  avarage  aUitwie  of  about  674  meters  above  Mount 
Weather,  from  the  winds  at  the  surface.    (Short  flights  under  1000  meters,  1908-1909.) 


Direc- 
tion 
surface. 

-135' 

-IW 

-  w 

-  67» 

-  45* 

-  22" 

0* 

+  22** 

+  «• 

+  67» 

+  90* 

+1W 

+135* 

Total 

Mean 
Anisle 

s 

3 

2 

1 

6 
1 
3 
0 
7 
6 
24 
2 
3 

ssw 

sw 

2 

W8W... 



w 

5 

1 
12 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

WNW 

...  1  ----- - 

1 

■■■■4" 

1 
1 

NW 

1 

1 

1 

+    6 

NNW  . 

N 

1 

1 

NNE.  . 

NE 

. 

:::::::;:::: 

1 

1 

2 

ENE... 

1 

E  

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
6 

2 
2 
5 
2 

2 

1 
9 
2 

0 

5 

30 

4 

E8E . . . 

8E 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

+  38 

SSE.... 

1 

SumB. . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

34 

23 

21 

6 

2 

2 

1 

102 
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Table  4. — Dioergenee  of  the  winds,  at  an  average  depotian  of  1000  meters  above  Mount 

Weather,  from  the  surface  vnnds.     Year. 


Direc- 
tion 
surface. 

-135* 

-112* 

-  W 
1 

-  67- 

-  46- 
2 

-  22** 

0- 

+  22- 

+  45** 

25 
1 

16 
4 

4 

5 

11 

+  67» 

7 

4 

? 

+  w 

+112* 

+135* 

Total 

Mean 
Angle 

8 

5 

6 
4 
6 
10 
16 
16 
28 

0 

1 
1 

56 

9 

46 

19 

51 

70 

161 

7 

16 

0 

9 

4 

11 

10 

105 

11 

+  44 

8SW. .  . 

+  45 

sw 

1 

3 

10 

3 

25 

41 

47 

8 

4 

1 

1 

+  30 

wsw... 

1 

+  21 

w 

2 

3 

6 

36 

■  "i* 

+    6 

WNW.. 

...... 

1 

2 
3 

+    9 

NW.... 

1 

2 
1 

6 

6 

1 

16 

1 
3 

-    5 

NNW.. 

-  22 

N 

1 



6 

1 

+  14 

NNE.. 

0 

NE  . . . . 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

4 
1 
4 

1 

""i 
...... 

3 

1 

-  27 

ENE... 

2 

1 

2 

E 

1 

2 

1 

+    2 

E8E . . . 

4 

I 
38 

5 
11 

1 

+  83 

SE 

3 

2 

5 

4 
1 

+  61 

SSE.... 

+  47 

Sums. . . 

1 

4 

11 

13 

33 

53 

151 

98 

02 

47 

56 

17 

9 

585 

Table  5. — Divergence  of  the  winds,  at  an  average  devotion  of  SjWS  meters  above  Mount 

Weather,  from  the  surface  winds.     Year. 


Direc- 
tion, 
surface. 

-185» 

-  90* 

-  67* 

-  45« 

-  22" 

0- 

■f  23» 

+  45* 

+  67* 

+  90* 

+112* 

+135» 

+W 

Total 

Mean 
Angle 

8    

1 

2 

4 

1 
9 
8 
7 
14 
17 

"'2 

13 

1 

10 

'     "3" 
5 
12 

1 
2 

16 
2 

7 
1 
2 
1 
4 

" 

3 

51 
4 

35 

10 

42 

56 

152 

6 

12 

1 

5 

1 

15 

9 

94 

5 

+  58 

ssw . . . 

8W 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 



+  31 

WSW... 

w 

29 

5 

11 

33 

1 

2 

22 

19 

41 

2 

4 

1 

+    4 

WNW.. 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

+    4 

NW.... 

8 

-  12 

NNW. . 

1 

N 

NNE.. 

1 
1 

NE . . . . 

1 

2 

1 
4 
1 
1 

ENE... 

E 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
10 

2 
21 

. 

ESE . . . 

8 
17 

2 
25 

1 

'■'4' 

SE 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

...... 

9 
2 

+  90 

SSE.... 

+  36 

Sums. . . 

1 

14 

12 

43 

58 

104 

65 

60 

45 

40 

24 

28 

4 

498 

Turning  to  the  Right  (Clockwise). 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  tuming  of  the  wind  may  be  it  is  nearly 
always  observed  at  Mount  Weather  in  connection  with  a  certain  definite 
pressure  distribution.  A  number  of  examples  of  the  pressure  dis- 
tribution under  which  the  southeast  surface  winds  turn  to  the  right 
with  increase  in  elevation  are  given  in  Table  6. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  6  the  wind  turns  sharply  to  the  right  in 
the  transition  zone  between  a  retreating  high  and  an  advancing  low.  The 
particular  type  in  which  this  tuming  is  most  pronounced  may  be  remem- 
bered by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  high  pressure  is  east  and  the  area  of 
low  pressure  west  of  Mount  Weather.  The  reverse  condition,  viz,  a 
turning  to  the  left,  occurs  under  a  pressure  distribution  exactly  opposite, 
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via,  high  pressure  to  the  west  and  low  pressure  over  Mount  Weather, 
or  to  the  east.  The  probable  succession  of  the  winds  with  altitude,  in 
the  type  of  pressure  distribution  first  named,  and  for  the  region  about 
Mount  Weather,  is  northeast  to  east  at  sea  level,  southeast  at  the  alti- 
tude of  Mount  Weather  (526  meters),  south  at  an  altitude  of  about  851 
meters,  southwest  between  1126  and  1526  meters,  and  west  at  still 
greater  altitudes.  The  depth  of  the  surface  southeast  winds  above 
Mount  Weather  is,  on  the  average,  probably  not  more  than  300  meters. 

Table  6. — Turning  of  the  loind  to  the  right. 

High  ytmnm  it  etut^^tortheaat  of  Mount  Wtather,  and  Ike  low  pmture  it  weal. 


Date. 


1906. 
February  5... 
February  10... 
February  11... 
February  12 . . . 
February  13... 
February  26... 
Dooember  30 . 

March  17 

January  17 ... . 
Januaiy  20.... 
December  24. 


From 

To. 

Dec. 

1 

aw. 

90 

ae. 

WBfT. 

112 

■e. 

aw. 

90 

■e. 

WBW. 

112 

se. 

nnw. 

167 

se. 

aw. 

90 

ae. 

aw. 

90 

ae. 

w. 

135 

ase. 

w. 

112 

ae. 

w. 

136 

B^B« 

w. 

112 

Poeition  of  hich. 


Crest  over  New  England . 

do 


Position  of  low. 


.do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Sn.  New  Engjand  to  Texaa. 

Along  Atlantic  coast 

.....^o 


In  Mia8ia8ippi*VaUey. 

In  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Do. 
In  Missouri  Valley. 
In  Lake  region. 
In  Mississippi  Valley. 
Over  Lake  Superior. 
In  Lake  region. 
In  upper  Lake  region. 
British  Northwest.  ^ 
Over  Lake  Superior. 


Hioh  central  over  Mount  WecUher. 


January  10.. 
January  31 . . 
February  18. 


8. 


sw. 

w. 
sw. 


90 

136 

45 


i  Axis  N/S  over  station. 

i do 

do 


In  Mississippi  Valley. 
In  Arkansas. 
Do. 


High  $outhea9t  or  oouth  of  Mount  Weather. 


Dooember  14 
January  26... 
January  1  — 
Februarys... 

March  28 

January  4 

January  15... 


sw. 


sw. 
J  s. 
'  s. 

I  s. 


nw. 
wnw. 


sw. 


90 
22 
46 
45 
90 
45 
67 


Crest  SE.  over  Carolinas 

Over  north  Florida , 

Over  Georgia 

do 

Over  Florida 

Over  Carolinas '  Over  upper  Lakes. 

do Do. 


Indefinite. 

Over  Ontario. 

Over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Do.    « 
Over  Lake  Ontario. 


Under  the  conditions  above  described  westerly  winds  make  a  large 
angle  with  the  surface  isobars,  amoimting  in  many  cases  to  nearly  90^. 
While  the  movement  of  the  air  currents  in  the  cirrus  level  Over  Moimt 
Weather  is  almost  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  isobars  surrounding  an 
area  of  high  pressure,  whose  longer  axis  extends  in  a  N./S.  direction,  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  a  similar  direction  prevailing  at  so  low  a 
level  as  2  and  3  kilometers. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  problem  of  forecasting  the 
weather  is  about  as  follows:  When  areas  of  low  pressure  approach 
Mount  Weather  from  the  west  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  valleys  causes  an  inflow  of  air  to  that  region  from  the  region  of 
high  pressure  to  the  eastward,  which  inflow  first  begins  along  the  summit 
of  the  Appalachians  as  a  southeast  wind.    The  air  over  the  Piedmont 
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region  to  the  eastward  is  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  barometric  gradients 
of  the  approaching  low.  The  temperature  of  the  lower  air  layers  in  that 
region,  moreover,  is  relatively  low,  both  by  reason  of  slow  descent  in  the 
area  of  high  pressure  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  as  the  result  of 
intensified  nocturnal  radiation  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  On  these 
occasions  the  temperature  at  Mount  Weather  with  a  southeast  wind  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  adjoining  valleys.  The  indraught  of  air 
toward  the  region  of  low  pressure,  which,  as  before  stated,  begins  at 
Mount  Weather  as  a  southeast  wind  of  little  vertical  extent,  veers  to 
the  south  and  southwest,  as  the  center  of  the  depression  approaches  the 
meridian  of  Mount  Weather,  and  thus  becomes  a  surface  wind  from  the 
south  and  southwest.  The  southerly  winds  being  transported  from 
lower  latitudes  are,  of  course,  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  air 
which  had  previously  occupied  the  valleys  below  Mount  Weather.  As 
the  surface  air  now  moves  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longer  axes 
of  the  valleys  it  rapidly  mingles  with  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  replaces 
the  hitherto  undisturbed  cold  air.  The  effect  of  the  Appalachians  then 
is  evidently  to  delay  about  24  hours  in  special  cases  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, which  ordinarily  attends  the  approach  of  a  barometric  depression 
from  the  southwest. 

The  southeast  wind,  as  before  stated,  doubtless  has  a  small  upward 
component  in  addition  to  the  upward  motion  caused  by  impact  on  the 
mountain  side.  It  must  soon  meet  and  mingle  with  the  ever-prevalent 
and  stronger  westerly  winds  at  a  relatively  small  altitude.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  these  upper  currents  may  be  flowing,  whether  southwest, 
west-southwest,  or  west,  probably  determines  in  a  measure  the  amount 
of  divergence  between  the  upper  westerly  and  the  lower  easterly  winds. 

Turning  to  the  Left  (Anticlockwise). 

As  previously  stated  the  turning  of  the  upper  winds  to  the  left  is  most 
generally  found  in  the  transition  zone  between  an  eastward  moving 
depression  and  an  area  of  high  pressure  advancing  from  the  west.  This 
turning  has  been  observed  almost  in  the  center  of  the  southwest  quad- 
rant of  the  low  and  seems  to  be  greater  near  the  center  than  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  depression.  In  the  accompanying  table  (No.  7),  a  number 
of  examples  are  given.  While  these  can  best  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  daily  weather  maps  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  pressure 
distribution  on  February  6  and  26, 1908,  and  on  December  7,  1908,  viz, 
a  chief  depression  in  the  Lake  region  with  a  secondary  disturbance  over 
the  region  directly  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Weather.  The  kite  flights 
on  these  dates  showed  that  the  surface  wind  from  the  northwest  extended 
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but  a  short  distance  above  the  mountain,  and  that  higher  up  the  air  was 
moving  from  the  southwest  and  west-southwest  in  obedience  to  the  cir- 
culation proper  to  the  chief  depression. 

Jable  7.— Turning  of  the  wind  to  the  left. 

High  preMtir«  ve*/,  low  pretMure  «(mI  or  north  of  Mount  Weather. 


Date. 
1908. 


Ob.  36. 


Feb.  6 


Dec.7... 

Feb.  15.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mat.  7.. 
Deo.  8. . . 
Deo.  1 . . , 
Mar.  16.. 
Mar.  34.. 
Jan.  30.. 
Jan.  32.. 
Jan.  89.. 
Mar.O.. 
Mar.  10.. 
Feb.  7... 

Mar.  3.. 

Deo.  16. 
Deo.  36. 
Jan.  8... 


Wind. 


Surface. 


nw. 


nw. 


nw. 

nvr. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
wnw. 


Aloft. 


A      Poaition  of  higbest  pressure. '       Position  of  lowest  pressure. 


90 


Upper  Mississappi  Valley. 


wsw. 


67     Upper   Miasiasippi   Valley 
and  Texas. 


90  ,  Kansas 


I 


w 
w 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 


67 
90 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
32 
32 
32 
22 
32 

22 
22 
22 
22 


West  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley. . . 

South  and  west 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley. . . 

Western  Nebraska 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley. . . 

do i 

Lake  Ontario 

Middle  Mississippi  Valley. . 

do 

do 

do 

Upper   Mississippi   Valley  , 
and  Texas.  | 

Upper  Lake  Region 

do ) 

In  Colorado 

do 


Main  depression  over  Lake  Su- 
perior, secondary  over  Mary- 
land. 

Main  depression  over  Lake  Huron, 
secondary  over  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Main  depression  over  Lake  Hu- 
ron, secondary  over  Maryland. 

Over  Lake  Ontario. 

Off  New  England  coast. 

Over  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 

Over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

In  St.  Lawrenoe  Valley. 

Over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Do. 

Wyoming. 

Over  Guu  of  St.  Lawrenoe. 

Trough  off  Atlantic  ooast. 
Do. 

Off  south  New  England  coast. 

Over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe. 

Off  south  New  England  coast. 
Over  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Over  Georgian  Bay. 
In  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 


The  turning  of  the  wind  to  the  left  with  altitude  is  important  infor- 
mation to  the  forecaster  since  it  at  once  shows  the  depth  of  the  cold 
northwest  wind,  and  from  this  information  reasonably  correct  inferences 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  fall  in  temperature  at  the  ground  in  the  next  24 
hours.  The  temperature  in  the  rear  of  a  depression  naturally  falls,  but 
the  amoimt  of  the  fall  will  be  less  the  shallower  the  stratum  of  northwest 
winds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  winds  were  uniformly  from  the 
northwest  up  to  an  altitude  of  say  2  kilometers,  then  a  relatively  greater 
fall  in  temperature  may  be  expected.  These  three  cases  illustrate  quite 
clearly  the  formation  of  secondary  cyclones  within  a  parent  cyclone,  a 
not  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Divergence  of  the  Winds  Aloft  with  Season. 

The  data  of  Tables  4  and  5  have  been  arranged  according  to  season. 
The  divergence  of  the  winds  at  an  altitude  of  1000  meters  above  Mount 
Weather  during  the  cold  season,  viz,  November  to  March,  is  shown  in 
Table  8  and  during  the  warm  season,  April  to  October,  in  Table  9.  The 
percentage  of  winds  at  the  above-named   elevation  which  show  no 
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divergence  from  the  surface  winds  is  in  the  cold  season  27,  in  the  warm 

season  23;  showing  that  the  turning  of  the  wind  is  not  materially  affected 

by  season.    The  amount  of  the  divergence,  however,  is  greatest  in 

winter,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  data  in  column  "Mean  angle."    The 

chief  point  of  difference  between  the  seasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 

absence  of  winds  from  the  east  above  the  1000-meter  level  in  the  cold 

season.    See  Table  10.    The  winds  of  the  winter  in  the  middle  latitudes 

*  in  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  are  strong  and  persistent  from  a 

westerly  quarter.    In  the  warm  season  the  general  circulation  becomes 

much  weakened,  and,  at  times,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  more  or  less 

complete  stagnation  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere.    At  such 

periods  feeble  easterly  winds  have  been  observed  at  altitudes  greater 

than  1000  meters.    See  Table  11. 

Table  8. — Divergence  oj  the  winds  at  an  aoerage  elevation  of  1000  mdera  above  Mount 
Weather,  from  the  surface  ivinds,    (November  to  March,  inclusive. ) 


Direc- 
tion 
surfaee.. 

-m* 

-112* 

-  90* 

-  67* 

-  45* 

-  22- 

0* 

-h  22* 

+  45* 

+  67» 

+  w 

+IW 

+135* 

Total 

Mean 
Angle 

S 

4 
2 
4 
8 
7 
12 
14 

16 

"is" 

1 

4 
4 
5 
1 

6 

30 

6 

27 

10 
10 
40 

77 
1 

4 
0 

+  53 

SSW... 

+  52 

sw 

5 

4-  37 

wsw... 

+  29 

w 

2 

4 

15 

10 
31 

28 
1 

+    6 

WNW.. 

1 

4 

""i 

1 

+    6 

NW 

1 

4 

0 

—    6 

NNW.. 

N  .   ... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

NNE.. 

1 

NE 

ENE... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

44 

5 

E 

E8E . . . 

1 

3 
2 

1 
25 

4 

5 

1 

'"'4' 

SE 

1 

6 
0 

+  86 

SSE.... 

2 

Sqmii. , , 

1 

4 

11 

23 

75 

53 

45 

22 

83 

10 

4 

281  1 

Table  9. — Diverffenoe  of  the  tdnds  at  an  averaffe  devotion  of  1000  meters  above  Mount 
Weather,  from  the  surface  winds.    (May  to  September,  indusive. ) 


Direo* 

tion 

surface. 


S 

SSW.. 
SW.... 

wsw. 

w 

WNW. 

NW... 
NNW. 

N 

NNE. 
NE... 
ENE., 

E 

ESE.. 
SE... 
SSE... 


Sums.. 


-135* 


-112*-  00 


-  67*  -  45*  -  22* 


8 


2 
1 


2 


2 


1 
2 


4 

1 
1 


1 
2 
3 


1 
11 


17! 


4 
1 

18 


0* 


4 
1 

13 
3 
8 
2 
2 


47 


+  22' 


1 
1 

2 


8 
4 

10 


3 
1 

32 


+  45* 


3 


2 
3 
3 
4 

6 


5 
1 

32 


+  67*+  00*+n2'+135'  T.>t»l 


3 

i 


3 
1 


1 
2 


1 
5 
2 

16 


8 


6 


1 
2 


16  . 


17 
1 

13 

5 

27 

13 

51 

6 

8 

0 

8 

2 

7 

2 

43 
5 

208 


Mean 
Angle 


-    4 


+  41 
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Tablb  10. — Dwergenee  of  the  unnds  at  an  averofe  dtDoiion  of  BS06  metare  above  Mou$U 
Weathir,  from  the  mrfaee  winds,    (May  to  September^  indutioe,) 


Dirao-  '  I  ;  { 


8 

ssw.. 

sw.... 

W8W. 

w 

WNW. 

NW.. 
NNW. 

N 

NNE. 
NE... 
BNE.. 

E 

E8E.. 
SE... 
S8E... 


Sums. . .  I 


I 


1  '. 
1    . 


1 


4 

1 


2  ! 
2 
10 


1 

i 
i 
i 


4 

2 

11 

1 

1 


10        21 


0' 


13 
6 
8 
1 
8 


41 


f  22"+  46*+  67*4-  90*+112» 


1  < 

1  ', 

1 

2 

\ 

7 


4 

3 


1  . 
3 

1  ;. 


1 
1 

2 
1 
2 


5 
1 


2 


25 


26 


16 


1 
7 


12 


'  I  Mean 

+135*  Total  aosle 


8 


1 
3 


180 


+    3 

+  14 
-  12 


10+51 

1  ' 

8 

4 
26 
18 
51 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 

3 
30 

3 


+  60 


Table  11. — Dwer(fence  of  the  winde  at  an  avera(fe  devotion  of  t6B4  meters  above  Mount 
Weather,  from  the  surface  trinds.    (November  to  March,  inclusive,) 


Direo* 

tion 

surface. 

-135* 

-00*- 

1 

1 

67* 

-  46* 

-  22" 

0* 

+  22» 

+  45' 

6 

1 
6 

+  67* 

5 
2 
5 

+  90' 
7 

! 

+112*^^+135* 

1 

2  • 

1 

+157* 

Total 

Mean 
ancle 

8 

1 

21 

3 

22 

3 

12 

31 

68 

1 

1 

+  70 

S8W... 

1 

+  00 

SW 

;;;;;;  ■"■;;l;;;";;:";. 

8 

7 

3 

2 

10 

7 

1 



+  30 

WSW... 

...............  .^...I 

+  22 

w    .... 

1 

7 

16 

8 
U 
21 

1 
1 

i 

2 

■  •••■>     .•-••. 

+    5 

WNW 

1 

1 
14 

1 

+    4 

NW.... 

4  I 

1 

1 

1                      t 

-  16 

NNW.. 

: :: :;  .....i i 

N 

1 

1 

1 

NNE 

1 

NB 

1  

1 

ENB. 

.••.•.,■■■•--, ------| 

E 

.......................... ......| 

2 

1 

0        15 

'        1 





8 
5 

46 
2 

+  80 

ESE... 

1 

,  .1 

+112 

8E 

2 

1 

3 

+111 

SSE.... 

1 
'...... 

'•••••    ••••••p' 

, 

flnnrM. . 

4! 

1 

15 

24 

45 

30 

25 

16        23 

:    14  j    17 

4 

218 

'  1 

1 

1 
1 

Comparing  the  observations  of  Tables  8  and  9  with  similar  observa- 
tions made  near  Hamburg  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Koppen*  the  following 
important  differences  appear:  (1)  The  turning  to  the  left  is  much  more 
frequent  at  Moimt  Weather  than  at  Hamburg.  (2)  The  absence  of 
easterly  winds  at  an  altitude  of  1000  meters  above  Mount  Weather  in 
the  cold  season  is  not  paralleled  at  Hamburg,  where  32  per  cent  of  the 
winds  at  1000  meters  come  from  an  easterly  quarter  in  the  cold  season. 


^  Loc.  dt. 
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INCREASE  OF  WIND  VELOCITY  WITH  INCREASE  OF  ALTITUDE. 

The  observations  available  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject  are  as 
yet  quite  meager.  For  a  comparison  of  the  speed  of  the  surface  winds 
over  a  modem  city  with  the  winds  observed  at  varying  distances  aloft 
up  to  300  meters,  the  Eiffel  Tower  series  is  probably  the  best  available. 

Comparative  tnnd  vdocitiea — Paris  and  Eiffel  Tower. 


Paris. 
(21  m.) 


Winter.. 
Spring... 
Summer 
Autumn. 


Year. 


m.  p.  J. 
2.39 
2.24 
2.06 
1.00 

2.16 


m.  p.  h. 
6.4 
6.0 
4.6 
4.3 

4.8 


Eiffel  Tower. 
(300  m.) 


m.  p.  9. 
0.85 
8.65 
7.77 
8.76 

8.71 


III.  p.  h. 
22.0 
18.0 
17.3 
10.6 

10.5 


These  records  show  that  the  wind  velocity  at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  general  level  of  the  tops  of 
houses  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  measures  of  wind  velocity  made  in  the  free  air  above  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory,  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Director,  also  show  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  wind  in  the  first  500  meters  above 
the  ground,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  Prussian 
Aeronautical  Observatory  at  lindenberg,  Germany,  Dr.  R.  Assmann, 
Director.  The  increase  in  the  free  air,  however,  is  not  so  great,  as  shown  by 
the  Eiffel  Tower  records,  being  only  about  twofold  greater  at  600  meters 
than  at  the  surface.    The  values  for  Lindenberg  and  Blue  HiU  follow : 

Comparative  wind  vdociiiea — Lindenberg  and  Blue  HilL 


Altitude. 


Metfrt. 
Surfaoe.. 

500 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 


Lindenberg. 
(Alt.  122  m.) 


in,  p.  a. 
4.0 
2.0 
0.6 
0.2 
0.7 
10.5 
11.3 


m.  p.  A. 
11.0 
20.6 
21.3 
20.6 
21.7 
23.6 
25.3 


Blue  Hill. 
(Alt.  105  m.) 


m.  p. «. 

4.2 

8.7 

0.1 

10.7 


m.  p.  A. 

0.4 

10.6 

20.4 

23.7 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BROUN'S  LAW. 

The  literature  relative  to  "Broun's  Law,"  expressing  the  deflection 

of  winds  to  the  right  as  we  ascend,  is  already  quite  extensive.    Among 

the  papers  that  more  readily  occur  to  the  writer  are: 

J.  Allan  Broun — Results  of  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations 

at    .     .     .    Makerstoun,  Scotland.    Trans.  Royal  Soc,  Edinburgh, 

1845,  17  :  300.     1848,  18 :  439-441.     1849,  19  (pt.  2) :  102-104. 
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Cleveland  Abbe— Bull.  Phil.  Soc,  Washington,  1871,  1  :  3&-38.     Letter 
of  Feb.,  1872,  quoted  in  Monthly  Weather  Review,  1898, 26 :  264-5. 

Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley — Laws  of  the  winds  prevailing  in  western  Europe. 
Part  1.    London,  1872,  p.  149,  156. 

Cleveland  Abbe — Preparatory  Studies,  etc.,  etc.,  Ann.  Rep.,  C.  S.  O., 
1889,  p.  38-59;  and  Monthly  Review,  1897,  25  :  254-6. 

O.  T.  Sherman— Monthly  Weather  Review,  1880,  July,  p.  15. 

E.   D.   Archibald — 1884  and   1885,   Experiments  with  Biram's  ane- 
mometer attached  to  kites. 

Th.  Stevenson — Observations  on  the  uicrease  of  wind  with  altitude. 
Journal  Scottish  Meteorol.  Soc,  1878,  1880,  and  Nature,  1883. 


(Ill)   NOTE  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  LAINE'S 

RAINBOW  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  HuMPHRETS.    (Dated  March  30,  1910.) 

An  interesting  paper  by  Laine'  has  recently  appeared  on  the  influence 
of  thunder  on  raindrops. 

During  the  progress  of  a  favorably  situated  thunderstorm  Mr.  Laine 
observed  well-defined  primary  and  secondary  rainbows,  the  colors  and 
curvature  of  which  changed  in  a  quivering  or  vibratory  manner  at  every 
peal  of  thunder.  These  phenomena  were  not  noticed  at  the  moment  of 
the  lightning  discharge,  but  almost  exactly  at  the  instant  when  the 
thunder  was  heard. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow,  as  given  by  Pemter,'  just 
such  changes  as  these  would  follow  sufficiently  rapid  alterations  in  the 
sizes  of  the  raindrops  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  bows. 

Interpreting  the  changes  noted  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the 
rainbow,  Laine  states  that,  while  his  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
exact  to  permit  of  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  increase,  they  do, 
nevertheless,  show  that  the  drops  grow  in  size  imder  the  influence  of 
acoustical  shaking;  and  that  this  increase  is  inconceivable,  except  as  a 
result  of  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  droplets. 

This  hypothesis  is  so  seductively  pretty  that  it  has  received  wide 
attention,  though  it  logically  supports  the  discredited  notion  that  noise 
is  efficient  as  a  producer  of  rain. 

It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  raindrops,  demanded  by  the  observed  phenomena,  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  air  vibrations. 

The  amplitude  of  swing  of  an  air  particle,  under  the  influence  of 
thunder,  is  small  when  the  distance  from  the  lightning  is  as  much  as  a 
1000  feet  or  more.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  windows  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  broken  by  sound  vibrations,  however  near  the  lightning. 
Now  water  is  some  800  times  denser  than  is  the  air,  and  therefore  the 
amplitude  of  the  forced  vibrations  imposed  upon  raindrops  by  the 
thunder-shaken  atmosphere  must  be  excessively  small,  so  that  but  little 
jostling  together  of  the  drops  can  result  from  even  the  loudest  thunder. 
Besides,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  those  drops  that  are  forced  to  collide 
commonly  coalesce.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  two  streams  of  water 
on  striking  together  at  a  small  angle  will,  when  unelectrified,  rebound 

'ThyBikalische  Zeitschrift  10, 965, 1909. 

'  Mcteorologiflche  Optik. 
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from  each  other,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  same  must  be  true  of 
water  drops. 

Presumably,  then,  mere  sound  vibrations,  even  of  the  magnitude  of 
those  due  to  lightning,  can  have  but  little  efifect  on  the  coalescence  and 
consequent  growth  and  size  of  raindrops.  True  an  increase,  both  in 
the  size  of  the  drops  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  rain,  often  follows  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning;  but  this  need  not,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  scarcely 
can  be,  attributed  to  the  coalescence  of  smaller  drops  through  the  action 
of  the  thunder's  vibrations.  To  the  writer  it  seems  far  more  probable 
that  the  conditions  that  lead  to  a  lightning  discharge  also  lead,  com- 
monly, to  the  production  of  large  drops  through  rapid  condensation, 
and,  owing  to  convection,  long  suspension.  Besides  these  conditions, 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  large  drops  during  thunderstorms,  there 
probably  exist,  in  portions  of  the  cloud,  those  potential  gradients,  which, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory,  favor  the  coalescence  of  all 
drops  that  for  any  reason  chance  to  collide. 

If  the  above  ideas  are  approxunately  correct  we  may  consider  the 
formation  of  large  raindrops  and  of  loud  peals  of  thunder  as  more  or  less 
concurrent  phenomena,  rather  than  as  phenomena  that  are  appreciably 
related  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  cause  and  effect. 

Since  the  large  drops  and  the  lightning  flashes  often  originate  at  about 
the  same  time  and  place,  therefore  the  latter,  because  it  travels  fastest, 
is  first  to  reach  the  observer;  the  thunder  is  next;  while  the  big  drops, 
moving  still  slower  than  sound,  are  the  last  of  all. 

Therefore  the  phenomena  observed  by  Mr.  Laine  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  large  drops  that  were  already  formed  above  the  rainbows  at  the 
time  of  the  lightning  discharge.  The  lightning  flash  was  seen  the 
instant,  almost,  that  it  was  formed,  while  the  sound  reached  the  observer 
at  about  that  time  when  the  large  drops  had  fallen  down  to  the  level  of 
the  bows. 

Mr.  Laine's  observations  are  very  interesting,  and  furnish  excellent 
observational  support  to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  definitely  prove  the  efficacy  of  sound  to  facilitate  rain. 


(IV)  UPPER  AIR  DATA  FOR  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER, 

AND  DECEMBER.  1909. 

By  the  Aerial  Section;  W.  R.  Blaib  in  charge. 

Upper  air  observations  were  made  on  89  of  the  92  dajrs  in  this  period, 
there  being  three  days  in  December,  the  13th,  26th,  and  27th,  on  which 
observations  could  not  be  made.  An  "ice"  storm  on  the  13th,  high 
wind  on  the  26th,  and  very  light  wind  on  the  27th  account  for  the  failure 
to  get  kites  up  on  these  days.  Of  the  89  observations  made,  1 1  were  by 
means  of  captive  balloons  and  78  by  means  of  kites. 

The  mean  of  the  highest  altitudes  reached  in  the  balloon  ascensions  is 
2138  meters,  the  highest  ascension,  October  6,  being  3084  meters  above 
sea  level.  A  similar  mean  for  the  78  kite  flights  is  3342  meters,  the 
highest  flight,  November  6,  being  5929  meters  above  sea  level.  The 
mean  of  the  24  kite  flights  made  in  October  is  3486  meters;  of  the  27 
made  in  November,  3408;  and  of  the  27  made  in  December,  2777.  This 
October  mean  is  the  best  attained  by  us  for  any  month.  The  mean  for 
the  quarter  is  also  a  highest  record. 

Northwest  winds  prevailed  decidedly  during  the  period,  southeast 
being  about  one-third  as  frequent.  The  mean  wind  velocity  for  October 
was  23.1  kilometers  per  hour;  for  December,  31.8;  and  for  the  period, 
27.2.  The  amplitude  and  abruptness  of  the  barometric  changes  increase 
during  the  period  well  in  keeping  with  the  increasing  wind  velocity.  The 
surface  temperatures  for  the  mountain  and  valley  are  shown  in  figs.  48, 
49,  and  50,  and  the  cloud  observations  at  Mount  Weather  for  the  three 
months  are  as  follows. 


Month. 


Number  of  days. 


October... 
Norember 
Deeember. 


Cle«r. 


Cloudy.       I 


Mean 

oloudineas. 


4 

6 

7 


8.7 
4.3 
4.5 


The  mean  temperatures  at  the  various  stations  for  this  year  are  2.5^ 
lower  in  October,  2.3°  higher  in  November,  and  3.0  **  lower  in  December, 
than  those  of  last  year  for  these  three  months.  The  mean  daily  range 
in  temperatiu^  is  about  the  same  this  year  as  last  .in  October  and  No- 
vember, but  greater  in  December.  This  December  was  decidedly 
clearer  than  last,  though  the  winds  were  somewhat  higher.  The  October 
range  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  either  August  or  September  of  this 
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year.  The  latter  months  were  somewhat  cloudier  and  the  wind  velocity 
not  enough  less  to  have  much  effect,  though  in  November  and  December, 
with  cloudiness  about  the  same  as  in  August  and  September,  the  in- 
creased wind  velocity  is  accompanied  by  a  considerably  reduced  daily 
range  of  temperature.  The  December  range  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  September.  These  months  have  about  the  same  cloudiness,  but  the 
December  wind  velocity  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  of  September. 
Lower  temperature  and  decreased  insolation  in  December  are  also 
factors  in  its  decreased  daily  range  of  temperature. 

At  a  glance  over  the  isothermal  charts  for  the  three  months,  one  sees 
the  increasing  abruptness  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  isotherms,  also  the 
increasing  number  of  inversions  of  temperature  from  October  to  De- 
cember. These  features  are  characteristic  of  the  charts  for  the  period, 
and  indicate  that,  accompanying  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  barogram  and  in  horizontal  wind  velocity  during  these, 
three  months,  there  is  an  increasing  vertical  air  movement. 

The  flights  of  October  16,  22,  28,  November  4,  and  18  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  especially  those  of  October  28  and  November  18.  These  flights 
were  made  in  the  extreme  rear  of  an  area  of  low  pressure  and  in  front  of 
a  high  pressure  area  which  advanced  directly  on  the  station.  The  condi- 
tions were  better  defined  on  the  two  last-named  dates  and  the  flights  were 
higheHthan  are  usually  obtained  at  such  times.  The  west  to  northwest 
winds  which  prevail  at  Mount  Weather  because  of  this  pressure  distri- 
bution are  usually  of  too  high  velocity  for  satisfactory  kite  flying.  The 
temperature  gradient  in  all  the  flights  mentioned  was  approximately  1  ^  C. 
per  100  meters  as  far  up  as  the  soundings  were  made.  These  data  seem 
to  justify  for  the  most  part  interpolations  made  in  previous  isothermal 
charts  on  similar  occasions,  and  to  support  the  conclusion  stated  at  the 
top  of  page  156,  in  this  volume  of  the  Bulletin.  The  data  obtained  on 
December  8,  9,  and  10  are  also  interesting  in  this  connection.  The  sur- 
face air  pressure  rose  more  rapidly  on  the  10th  than  on  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th. 
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Fig.  48. — ^Mean  hourly  temperatures,  October,  1909. 
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Fig.  49. — ^Mean  hourly  temperatures,  November,  1909. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1W9. 
Oct.  1. 

7:17  a.in.. 

7:33  a.in.. 

7:54  a.m.. 

8:00  a.m.. 

8K)6  a.  m. . 

8:21  a.m.. 

8:42  a.m.. 

8:47 

9:13 
10K)6a.m. 
10:32  a.  m. , 
10-.53 
11:13 
11:27  a.m.. 
11:37  a.m.. 
1 1 :45  a.  m. . 
11:52  a.m.. 
Oct.  2. 


m.. 
m.. 


m.. 
m. . 


7M 
7:18 
7:30 
7:41 
7:53 


a.  m.. 
a.m.. 
a.  m.. 
a.  m.. 
a.m.. 


8:08  a.m.. 

9:40  a.m.. 
10:21  a.m.. 
10:53  a.  m. . 
11:28  a.m.. 
11:55  a.  m.. 
12:16  p.m.. 
12:33  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  52$  m. 


I 


a 

I 


^  ;2 


715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 

715.6 
715.7 
715.8 
715.9 
716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
716.0 
715.9 
715.8 
715.6 


•C. 
9.6 
10.0 
10.7 
10.3 
10.2 
10.8 
11.2 
11.4 
11.8 
12.8 
13.4 
13.8 
13.8 
14.8 
14.3 
14.6 
14.4 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

11.4 

12.4 

11.8 

12.4 

12.4 

13.2 

13.1 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloe- 
Ity. 


67 
66 

70 

•n 

79 
67 
65 
63 
62 
57 
57 
57 
51 
53 
52 
50 
52 

72 
70 
70 
71 
72 
72 
56 
52 
54 
52 
54 
51 
50 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

wnw. 


I 


wnw. 
wnw. 


wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw 

nw. 


m.  p. «. 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.8 
7.2 
8.9 
8.5 

11.2 
8.9 

11.2 
9.8 
8.9 
7.6 
7.6 
5.8 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

6.7 

6.3 

7.2 

7.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.2 

13.4 

13.4 


At  different  helshU  abore 


Helcht. 


a 


a 


I    , 


MiUn. 

• 

526 

715.0 

1102 

666.9 

1583 

620.7 

1757 

615.1 

1906 

604.0 

2170 

584.8 

2606 

554.2 

2999 

528.0 

2867 

537.4 

2618 

554.2 

2288 

577.4 

1970 

600.3 

1673 

622.6 

1410 

642.9 

1066 

668.7 

838 

689.0 

526 

715.0 

526 

715.6 

969 

678.8 

1425 

641.4 

1931 

602.6 

2415 

567.7 

2822 

539.7 

3668 

486.1 

3131 

520.0 

2525 

560.3 

1891 

606.3 

1567 

630.8 

1018 

674.8 

526 

715.6 

•c. 

9.6 
5.4 
0.1 
6.1 
5.2 
3.3 
2.5 
3.5 
4.7 
3.3 
4.4 
4.4 
6.0 
4.2 
7.5 
10.2 
14.4 

6.8 
5.9 
3.0 
0.9 
1.5 
1.1 

-  2.5 
0.1 
3.0 

-  0.6 
1.3 
7.0 

13.1 


% 
67 


Wind. 


52 
72 


60 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

8W. 
BW. 
flW. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

m.p.«. 
4.9 

6.8 

6.8 

October  t. — ^Three  kites  were  uacd;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4435  m.  at 
maximum  altitude. 

There  were  about  4/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  at  7 :17  a.  m.    They  increased  to  6/10  at 
8  a.  m.  and  then  diminished  to  2/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Areas  of  low  pressure  were  central  over  Quebec  and  southern  Florida.  An  area  of 
high  pressure  was  central  over  northern  Illinois. 

October  £. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6000  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  at  7K)4  a.  m.  At  9:40  a.  m.  there  were  2/10  St.-Cu.  from  the 
west-northwest,  altitude,  3600  m.  These  increased  to  9/10  from  the  northwest,  alti- 
tude 2200  m.,  at  10:38  a.  m.    They  decreased  to  4/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  the  upper  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Pressure  was 
low  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  southern  Florida. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 

At  dl£Ferent  helshts  above  sea. 

Data  and 

■ 

d 

• 

Wind. 

■ 

• 

• 

Wind. 

hour. 

1 

1 

M 

Helcht. 

8 

1 

A 

< 

^ 

i 

Dir. 

Vdoo- 
Ity. 

5 

5 

3 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

IMO. 

Oct.«3.| 

rflflp» 

•c. 

\ 

nup.: 

Mtttr: 

fflM. 

•c. 

% 

m,p.9. 

7:08  a.m.... 

717.7 

6.8 

wnw. 

7.2 

526 

717.7 

6.8 

86 

wnw. 

7.2 

7:20  a.m.... 

717.9 

6.8 

87 

wnw. 

6.3 

037 

683.0 

7.2 

nw. 

7:30  a.m.... 

718.0 

6.0 

86 

wnw. 

3.5 

1320 

651.8 

3.5 

nnw. 

7:46  a.  m — 

718.1 

7.4 

82 

nw. 

6.3 

1624 

628.2 

8.6 

wnw. 

8:02  a.m.... 

718.2 

7.7 

81 

nw. 

6.3 

2219 

684.5 

4.7 

nw. 

8:35  a.m.... 

718.2 

8.8 

78 

nw. 

6.3 

2793 

544.6 

0.8 

nw. 

0:29  a.m — 

718.2 

10.5 

76 

nw. 

8.0 

3175 

519.2 

-  1.7 

nw. 

10:35  a.m.... 

718.1 

11.9 

68 

nw. 

8.0 

2376 

673.3 

3.3 

nw. 

10:57  a.m 

718.1 

11.8 

70 

nw. 

8.9 

1514 

637.0 

7.3 

nw. 

11:14  a.m 

718.1 

12.0 

67 

nw. 

8.0 

1256 

657.3 

4.3 

nw. 

11:25  a.m.... 

718.1 

12.5 

66 

nw. 

8.0 

853 

600.5 

7.7 

nw. 

11:34  a.m 

718.0 

12.6 

63 

wnw. 

8.0 

526 

718.0 

12.6 

63 

wnw. 

8.6 

RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Oct.  4. 
lOKN)  a.m... 
10:15  a.m... 
10:22  a.m.., 
10:38  a.m.., 
10:57  a.  m. . 
11:09  a.m.., 
11:18  a.  m.. 
Oct.  5. 

1 :27  p.  m. . 

1:45  p.m.. 

2:00  p.m.. 

2:13  p.m.., 

2:24  p.m.. 

2:37  p.m.., 


.     721.4 

11.1 

77 

w. 

1.8 

526 

721.4 

U.l 

77 

w. 

.      721.4 

11.0 

78 

nw. 

1.8 

2233 

585.7 

4.6 

nw. 

.     721.5 

11.0 

78 

nw. 

1.8 

1752 

621.5 

2.0 

nw. 

.     721.5 

11.1 

78 

nw. 

1.8 

1556 

636.8 

3.5 

wnw. 

.      721.6 

11.4 

78 

nw. 

1.8 

1470 

643.7 

6.1 

calm. 

.     721.6 

11.9 

76 

nw. 

1.8 

1012 

680.6 

7.1 

calm. 

.     721.6 

11.9 

73 

nw. 

1.8 

626 

721.6 

11.9 

78 

nw. 

.     724.2 

15.8 

65 

ee. 

3.1 

526 

724.2 

15.8 

66 

86. 

.     724.1 

16.2 

59 

8. 

3.1 

2500 

571.3 

7.8 

88W. 

.     724.0 

17.3 

59 

8. 

3.6 

1999 

607.2 

5.7 

88W. 

.     724.0 

16.6 

61 

8. 

2.2 

1606 

636.8 

8.7 

calm. 

.     723.9 

16.6 

62 

8. 

2.2 

1066 

679.2 

10.9 

see. 

.     723.9 

17.0 

60 

86. 

2.2 

526 

723.9 

17.0 

60 

86. 

1.8 


1.8 
3.1 


2.2 


Oriober  S. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4250  m. 

St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest,  increased  from  1/10  at  the  be^nning  to  8/10  at  10  a.  m., 
and  decreased  to  6/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  The  head  kite  was  hidden  by  St.-Cu. 
from  9:25  until  about  10:45  a.  m.;  altitude  of  cloud  base  was  about  1600  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  Gulf  States, 
and  was  relatively  low  over  the  Missouri  Valley. 

October  ^.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2400  m. 

About  9/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest  were  observed.  The  balloon  was  in  St.-Cu. 
at  altitudes  greater  than  850  m.  in  ascent,  and  700  m.  in  descent. 

An  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  was  central  over  Cuba.  An  extenave  area  of  high 
pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  Lakes. 

October  5.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2000  m. 

About  5/10  Cu.  from  the  southeast  were  observed. 

High  pressure,  central  over  Lake  Huron,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
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RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONR 


Drntoand 
hour. 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


m 

m 
m 


19W 

Oct.  6. 
3K)1  p. 
3:10  p. 
3:33  p. 
3:40  p. 
8:60  p. 
4:11  p. 
4:30  p.  m 
4:31  p.  m 
4:30  p 

Oct.  7. 
2:22  p 
2:30  p 
2:50  p.  m 
3:01  p.iD 
3:10  p.  m 
3:30  p.  m 
3:52  p.  m 
4:01  p.m 
4:13  p.  m 

Oct.  8. 
1:37  p.m 
l:52p.m 
2:04  p.m 
2:25  p.m 
2:33  p.m 
2:44  p.  m 

Oct.  9. 
7:37  a.  m 
7:56  a.  m 
8:11  a.m 
8:28  a.m 
8:40  a.  m 
8:54  a.  m 

Oct.  10. 
8:31  a.m 
8:40  a.  m 
0:09  a.  m 
9:20  a.  m 
9:30  a.  m 


On  Mov&t  Weatbar.  Va.,  5M  m. 


i 


a 


a 

9 


5  '  s 


mm. 

•c. 

722  A 

18.7 

722.3 

10.0 

722.1 

19.8 

722.1 

20.0 

721.9 

19.4 

721.9 

18.8 

721.9 

20.0 

721.8 

20.0 

721.8 

20.2 

719.0 

21.1 

719.0 

21.1 

718.8 

20.8 

718.8 

21.1 

718.8 

21.0 

718.8 

30.8 

718.8 

21.4 

718.8 

20.5 

718.8 

20.4 

720.7 

21.0 

720.0 

21.8 

720.0 

21.4 

720.0 

22.4 

720.6 

22.2 

720.0 

21.2 

723.1 

17.6 

723.2 

18.0 

723.2 

18.5 

723.3 

18.7 

723.4 

19.3 

723.5 

20.0 

722.0 

16.2 

721.9 

15.8 

721.8 

15.6 

721.7 

15.4 

721.6 

14.6 

% 

54 

53 
52 
52 
64 
65 
63 
53 
52 

39 
40 
45 
40 
43 
35 
40 
44 
42 

39 
41 
39 
38 
41 
39 

53 
49 
53 
52 
52 
56 

73 
76 
77 
80 
81 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloo- 
Ity. 


s. 

B. 

n. 

n. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

nne. 

e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 
e. 

680. 


m.p.c. 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 

2.7 
2.7 
2.4 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.2 
1.5 
1.6 

2.7 
1.8 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

0.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
3.1 
3.1 


At  dlffcfent  helghU  abore 


Helcht. 


I 


526 
1520 
3064 
2802 
2084 
1832 
1441 
1000 

526 

526 
1469 
2056 
2181 
1889 
1761 
1490 
1064 

626 

526 
2222 
1560 
1382 
1006 

626 

626 

2406 

1932 

1291 

970 

626 

626 

2004 

1529 

850 

526 


722.4 
642.6 
631.4 
650.1 
699.9 
618.4 
648.0 
683.0 
721.8 

719.0 
643.9 
638.5 
691.6 
612.6 
621.7 
642.1 
675.2 
718.8 

720.7 
590.6 
630.3 
652.2 
681.7 
720.6 

723.1 
679.1 
613.0 
661.2 
686.9 
723.6 

722.0 
509.9 
641.2 
094.7 
721.6 


I 


•C. 

18.7 

10.8 

4.8 

5.8 

8.7 

7.8 

0.7 

15.3 

20.2 

21.1 

12.6 

4.4 

8.6 
10.1 
10.6 
11.6 
16.1 


% 
54 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


52 
30 


20.4 

■■42' 

n. 

21.0 

39 

nne. 

12.3 

e. 

12.7 

e. 

13.4 

e. 

16.9 

e. 

21.2 

39 

nne. 

17.6 

63 

e. 

10.1 

ene. 

11.9 

•            a     •     •     ■ 

e. 

13.5 

ese. 

16.0 

eae. 

30.0 

65 

e. 

16.2 

73 

eee. 

12.8 



s. 

13.0 

me. 

14.0 

me. 

14.6 

8i 

cSB* 

m.  p.«« 

I^^B* 

1.8 

calm. 

•  •»'■«  •  • 

ne. 

■  »•••••« 

nne. 

•  ■*•«•   .  . 

nne. 

>>••••   •• 

nnw. 

w. 
calm. 

"■■•■'   "' 

8. 

i.3 

n. 

2.7 

n. 

nne. 

nne. 

nne. 

n. 

n. 

ne. 

n. 

i.6 

nne. 

2.7 

1.8 
0.0 


1.0 
2.2 


3.1 


Odober  6. — ^Two  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  56.7  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  3160  m.  . 

Few  St.-Cu.  from  the  west,  after  4  p.  m.  from  the  southwest,  were  observed.  The 
balloon  was  in  the  St.-Cu.  at  an  altitude  of  2700  m. 

Pressure  was  relatively  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  An  extensive  area  of  high 
pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  Lakes. 

October  7. — ^Two  balloons  were  used;  capacity,  56.7  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  3500  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure,  central  over  West  Virginia,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Oetcber  8. — One  balloon  was  used;  capadt^,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2300  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless.    Lisht  haze  prevailed. 

High  pressure,  central  over  West  Virginia,  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 

Ocwber  P.— One  balloon  was  used ;  capacity,  31 .1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  2200  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure,  central  over  New  York,  covered  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
Low  pressure  was  central  over  Missouri. 

Odober  10, — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1900  m. 

Ci.-St.  from  the  west  increased  from  few  at  the  beginning  to  2/10  at  the  end  of  the  as- 
cension. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa.  Plressure  was  high  from  the  Carolinas  north- 
ward. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va..  626  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i 

« 

1 

• 

.a 

Wind. 

TT_| —l-* 

• 

8 

• 

g 

• 

Wind. 

o, 

Uelsnt. 

Ob 

s 

^ 

J_ 

S 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

1 

5 

s 

Dlr. 

Vdoo. 
ity. 

IMO. 

1 

Oct,  11. 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.«. 

Mtlera. 

vfSffI* 

•c. 

% 

ifi.p.t. 

1:20  p.  m 

707.6 

16.0 

100 

86. 

6.7 

626 

707.6 

16.0 

100 

ae. 

6.7 

1:28  p.m.... 

707.6 

16.1 

100 

Be. 

5.8 

066 

672.6 

12.0 

8. 

1:30  p.m.... 

707.6 

16.2 

100 

86. 

6.3 

1382 

639.1 

8.7 

8. 

2:18  p.m.... 

707.1 

16.2 

100 

86. 

7.2 

1572 

624.3 

8.1 

8. 

3HX)p.m.... 

706.6 

16.8 

99 

86. 

7.2 

1177 

663.9 

10.3 

8. 

3:20  p.  m 

706.3 

16.2 

96 

86. 

6.3 

018 

674.3 

12.5 

8. 

3:33  p.m.... 

706.1 

16.2 

96 

86. 

7.2 

626 

706.1 

15.2 

96 

86. 

7.2 

Oot.  12. 

7:33  a.m — 

708.6 

9.0 

60 

W. 

9.4 

626 

706.6 

9.0 

69 

W. 

9.4 

7:38  a.m.... 

708.7 

9.0 

67 

W. 

8.9 

028 

676.1 

7.8 

W. 

8K)2  a.m 

706.8 

9.6 

64 

W. 

8.0 

1226 

651.0 

6.0 

W8W. 

8:21  a.m.... 

708.0 

10.8 

58 

W, 

6.8 

1010 

608.6 

-  0.1 

8W. 

10K)3a.m.... 

700.2 

10.3 

64 

W. 

8.6 

3071 

518.4 

-  4.0 

aw. 

11'.31  a.m.... 

700.2 

11.0 

64 

W. 

8.0 

2111 

583.7 

-  3.1 

SW. 

11:50  a. m.... 

709.2 

11.8 

66 

W. 

8.6 

Oil 

677.0 

6.9 

8W. 

12.*07p.m.... 
Oct.  13. 
0:40  a.m.... 

700.2 

11.2 

67 

W. 

7.2 

526 

709.2 

11.2 

67 

W. 

7.2 

714.3 

3.4 

38 

wnw. 

6.8 

626 

714.3 

3.4 

38 

wnw. 

6.3 

10K)7  a.m — 

714.3 

3.6 

41 

wnw. 

6.8 

967 

677.0 

-  1.4 

w. 

12:10  p.m.... 

713.6 

6.2 

32 

wnw. 

8.0 

1751 

612.2 

-  7.6 

w. 

12:16  p.  m — 

713.4 

6.2 

32 

wnw. 

8.0 

1978 

595.0 

-  4.6 

w. 

12:28  p.  m — 

713.3 

6.5 

30 

wnw. 

8.0 

2656 

545.7 

-  7.6 

w. 

12JS8p.m — 

713.0 

6.6 

31 

wnw. 

8.9 

3507 

482.8 

-10.6 

WBW. 

lK)8p.m.... 

713.0 

6.8 

31 

wnw. 

8.9 

3797 

470.2 

-  0.3 

WBW. 

1:10  p.m.... 

712.0 

7.1 

27 

wnw. 

10.7 

4460 

430.0 

-12.6 

W8W. 

2:00  p.  m — 

712.6 

7.3 

27 

wnw. 

10.7 

3828      468.3 

-10.7 

w. 

2K)8  p.  m.. . . 

712.6 

7.6 

27 

wnw. 

8.9 

3734  1    474.0 

-18.4 

w. 

8:24  p.m.... 

712.6 

7.4 

28 

wnw. 

9.8 

2864 

630.7 

-  0.3 

w. 

3'.30p.m.... 

712.6 

7.4 

28 

wnw. 

12.1 

2568 

551.3 

-  5.0 

w. 

4:22  p.m.... 

712.6 

6.6 

27 

wnw. 

12.6 

1970      506.0 

-  7.2 

w. 

4UMp.m.... 

712.8 

5.8 

32 

wnw. 

8.0 

1394      640.0 

-  3.0 

w. 

6:11  p.m.... 

712.0 

6.2 

33 

wnw. 

8.0 

925  1    678.7 

0.7 

wnw. 

6:21  p.m.... 

713.0 

6.0 

36 

wnw. 

7.2 

626      713.0 

6.0 

36 

wnw. 

3.6 

October  1 1 . — One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m. ;  at  maxi- 
mum altitude,  2700  m. 

Dense  fog  prevailed  until  2:32  p.  m.  and  from  2:36  to  2:52  p.  m.  From  4/10  to  10/10 
St.  from  the  southeast  were  visible  after  2:52  p.  m.,  and  about  5/10  St.  from  the  south 
after  2:57  p.  m.  lieht  rain  fell  until  2:52  p.  m.  The  Idte  was  visible  for  short  intervals 
at  2:47  and  3K)2  and  continuously  after  3:17  p.  m. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  New  Brunswick,  and  low  pressure  over  Lake  Superior 
and  western  Cuba. 

Oddber  tS, — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6400  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  5300  m. 

About  8/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight 
These  decreased  to  3/10  by  10:05  a.  m.  and  then  increased  to  8/10  by  the  end  of  the 
flieht. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Upper  Michigan,  and  high  pressure  over  Oklahoma. 

October  IS, — Four  kites  woe  used;  lifting  surface,  35.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6250  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6000  m. 

A  few  Cu.  were  present  until  2:30  p.  m.  A  few  Ci.  were  visible  on  the  southwest  hori- 
zon from  11 :54  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.    The  sky  was  cloudless  thereafter. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  pressure  was  high  over  Ala- 
bama. 
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Dmtoaad 
hour. 


1909. 
Oct.  14. 

7 :34  a.  m. . . 

7 :4A  a.  m. . . 

7:55  a.  m.. . 

8:10  a.  m.. . 

8 :32  a.  m. . . 

8:57  a. m... 

9:15  a.in... 

9:32  a.in... 
11K)5  a.m... 
11:53  a.m... 
12:35  p.m... 

1 :25  p.  m. . . 

1:45  p.  m.. . 

2:02  p.m... 

2:10  p.m... 
Oct.  16. 

7:17  a.m... 

7:25  a. m... 

7:43  a. m... 

7:57  a. m... 

8:33  a.m... 

9:00  a.m... 

9:32  a. m... 
10:11  a.  m... 
12:33  p.m... 

1 :25  p.  m. . . 

2KX)  p.m... 

2:27  p.m... 

2:38  p.m... 

2:45  p.m... 

2:53  p.m... 

3:14  p.m... 

3:18  p.  m.. . 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va..  520  m. 


I 


713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.0 
712.8 
712.0 
712.5 
712.3 
711.0 
710.0 
710.0 
709.4 
709.2 
709.1 
709.0 

708.0 
708.7 
708.8 
709.1 
709.2 
709.2 
709.2 


709. 
708. 
708. 
708. 
708. 


708.0 


708. 
708. 


708.6 
708.0 


• 

• 

a 

a 

2 

3 

• 

3 

S 

Wln<L 


Dlr. 


Vdoo- 
ity. 


•C. 

3.3 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
0. 
7. 
8. 


8.6 
9.6 
9.7 
9.4 
9.8 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

5.4 

6.0 

0.7 

7.6 

10.2 

10.1 

9.5 

9.6 

9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

9.2 

9.4 


m. 


87 

9.      ■ 

90 

». 

93 

(t. 

88 

91 

88 

89 

81 

75 

68 

65 

64 

64 

65 

72 

50 

nw. 

53 

nw. 

51 

wnw.. 

51 

wnw. 

49 

wnw. 

47 

nw. 

46 

wnw. 

47 

nw. 

42 

nw. 

42 

wnw. 

42 

w. 

45 

w. 

44 

nw. 

42 

nw. 

41 

nw. 

44 

wnw. 

42 

wnw. 

p.  9. 

5.4 

5.8 


7.2 
6.7 
5.4 
7.6 
0.3 
5.4 
5.4 

9.8 
10.7 
0.7 
7.2 
8.0 
7.2 
8.9 
8.0 
9.8 
9.4 
9.8 
10.3 
7.0 
8.5 
7.2 
8.5 
8.5 


At  different  heights  above 


Height. 


I 

Ok 


Meian. 

520 

954 

1449 

2041 

2676 

3244 

3785 

4182 

4673 

3936 

3223 

2098 

1464 

938 

526 

526 
995 
1866 
2237 
2730 
3455 
4416 
5178 
5912 
5214 
4287 
3241 
2440 
2291 
1848 
979 
520 


1 


713.1 
076.6 
630.3 
590.8 
545.3 
506.8 
471.7 
449.0 
422.9 
464.1 
508.7 
585.3 
632.6 
674.8 
709.0 

708.6 
668.8 
600.4 
573.7 
539.3 
491.4 
433.9 
392.3 
356.1 
390.4 
441.5 
504.5 
558.0 
569.2 
602.2 
670.0 
708.0 


I 


Air 

s 

•c. 

% 

3.3 

87 

3.3 



0.0 



-2.7 

-  5.2 

-  7.4 

-12.2 

-10.2 

-14.8 

-10.4 

-6.2 

0.8 

5.8 

4.5 

, 

9.8 

72 

4.2 

50 

1.6 

-  0.8 

-0.8 

-  3.2 

-  8.1 

-13  3 

-18.3 

-23.0 

-20.0 

-14.0 

-  6.2 

-  2.8 

-  0.0 

-  8.0 

5.0 

Wind. 


Dfr. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


8. 

sw. 
I  sw. 
I  sw. 

W8W. 


m.p.«. 
5.4 


9.4 


42 


wsw. 
wsw. 


sw. 

8. 
8. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


w. 
w. 


w. 


wnw. 


5.4 

9.8 


8.5 


October  H. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  7700  m. 

St.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  at  an  altitude  of  about  2300  m.  covered  the  sky  until 
about  11  a.  m.,  rapidly  diminishing  thereafter.  At  a  higher  altitude  were  from  6/10 
to  8/10  Ci.  from  the  west-southwest.  Light  rain  fell  from  7:10  to  8:44  a.  m.  A  solar 
halo  was  observed. 

A  well-developed  low  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  a  moderate  high  over 
Florida. 

Odober  15, — Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surf  ace,  50.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  13400  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  11000  m. 

St.-Cu.,  from  the  west,  increased  from  few  b^ore  11  a.  m.  to  9/10  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and 
diminished  to  7/10  by  3  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  hidden  by  St.-Cu.  at  intervals 
from  1:10  to  2:47  p.  m.,  when  it  descended  through  the  St.-Cu.  base  at  an  altitude  of 
2200  m. 

Low  pressure,  central  north  of  the  upper  Lakes,  covered  the  eastern  United  States, 
except  the  Gulf  States. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1900. 
Oct.  16. 

8:61  a.  m. . . 

9:00  a.m... 

9:27  a.m... 
10:01  a.m... 
10:26  a.  m. . . 
10:55  a.  m.. . 
11:05  a. m... 
11:09  a. m... 
11:16  a.  m... 
11:36  a. m... 
12:13  p.m... 
12:45  p. m.. . 

1:13  p.m... 

1:40  p.m... 

1:59  p.  m.. . 
Oct.  17. 

7:28  a.m... 

7:37  a.m... 

7:52  a.  m. . . 

8:01  a.  m.... 

8:09  a.m... 

8:29  a.m... 

8:37  a.  m. . . 

8:53  a.  m... 

9:20  a.m — 

9:46  a.m..., 
10:13  a.m... 
10:30  a.m... 
10:36  a.m..., 
10:44  a.m.... 
10:51  a.  m — 

Oct.  18. 
7:30  a.  m. . . 
7:42  a.m..., 
7:52  a.m.... 
8:10  a.m.... 
9:10  a.m.... 
9:34  a.m.... 
9:43  a. m.... 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  626  m. 


a 


5   i  S 


Dir. 


Wind. 
Veloo- 


mm. 

•c. 

% 

, 

713.3 

4.6 

56 

nw. 

713.4 

5.0 

58 

nw. 

713.6 

5.2 

59 

nw. 

713.8 

6.8 

57 

wnw. 

713.9 

7.0 

50 

wnw. 

714.0 

6.7 

44 

wnw. 

714.0 

6.9 

45 

nw. 

714.1 

7.0 

45 

nw. 

714.1 

7.2 

45 

nw. 

714.2 

7.4 

44 

nw. 

714.4 

7.4 

44 

nw. 

714.6 

7.4 

50 

nw. 

714.7 

6.8 

45 

nw. 

714.9 

7.0 

45 

nw. 

715.0 

8.4 

38 

wnw. 

721.7 

4.4 

55 

w. 

721.7 

4.8 

54 

w. 

721.9 

5.0 

53 

wnw. 

721.9 

5.2 

64 

wnw. 

721.9 

5.3 

64 

wnw. 

722.1 

5.3 

54 

wnw. 

722.2 

5.5 

55 

wnw. 

722.4 

5.8 

52 

wnw. 

722.4 

6.2 

56 

wnw. 

722.5 

6.6 

50 

wnw. 

722.5 

7.0 

49 

wnw. 

722.6 

7.3 

45 

w. 

722.6 

7.3 

47 

w. 

722.6 

7.6 

47 

w. 

722.6 

7.6 

49 

wnw. 

721.6 

6.4 

67 

CoB. 

721.2 

6.1 

71 

CoC. 

721.5 

6.2 

72 

d^B. 

721.4 

4.4 

84 

86. 

721.3 

6.2 

70 

86. 

721.1 

6.6 

71 

86. 

721.0 

6.6 

74 

86. 

Ity. 


m.  p. «. 
11.6 
10.7 
11.6 
9.8 
10.3 
12.1 
14.8 
16.2 
14.3 
12.1 
16.1 
11.6 
16.2 
16.1 
14.3 

7.2 
7.2 
6.3 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
8.0 
8.6 
6.3 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.6 


7.2 
8.0 
8.0 
6.3 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 


At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


S 


a 
s 


a 

4 


Wind. 


^   '  S 


Dip. 


Metert. 

526 

883 

1397 

1725 

2305 

2610 

2679 

2814 

2653 

2607 

2011 

1742 

1322 

881 

526 

526 
1085 
1534 
1740 
2030 
2539 
2755 
3034 
2627 
2228 
2042 

m9 

1293 

898 

'  626 


626 
863 
1270 
1695 
2014 
2630 
526 


1  iitm. 

•c. 

% 

1 

713.3 

4.6  1   56 

nw. 

682.7 

1.0 

nw. 

640.3 

-  3.6 

nw. 

614.6 

-  6.6 

wnw. 

571.1 

-  9.8 

nw. 

649.8 

-12.0 

nw. 

644.2 

-  9.0 

nw. 

634.9 

-12.0 

nw. 

546.1 

-  9.0 

nw. 

549.8 

-11.5 

nw. 

693.5 

-  8.0 

nw. 

614.5 

-  6.6 

nw. 

647.7 

-  2.0 

nw. 

684.6 

2.9 

nw. 

716.0 

8.4 

38 

wnw. 

721.7 

4.4 

65 

w. 

674.0 

1.1 

wnw. 

637.0 

-  2.8 

wnw. 

620.4 

-  6.1 

wnw. 

698.2 

-  0.6 

wnw. 

561.4 

-  2.3 

wnw. 

546.4 

-  3.1 

wnw. 

527.7 

-  2.6 

wnw. 

566.8 

-  2.0 

wnw. 

584.6 

0.1 

wnw. 

598.2 

-  1.2 

wnw. 

618.6 

-  4.4 

wnw. 

667.4 

-  0.6 

wnw. 

690.5 

3.3 

wnw. 

722.6 

7.6 

49 

wnw. 

721.6 

6.4 

67 

686. 

692.1 

6.4 

886. 

658.9 

8.4 

88W. 

625.6 

6.2 

8W. 

601.6 

2.4 

W8W. 

667.3 

1.4 

W8W. 

721.0 

6.6 

74 

86. 

Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
11.6 


14.3 
7.2 


7.6 


7.2 


4.5 


October  16. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4200  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

From  1/10  to  7/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  observed.  The  head  kite  was  in 
the  clouds  at  intervals  from  10:30  to  11 :58  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  high  pressure  over 
Alabama. 

October  17. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  stirface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

Ci.-Cu.  from  the  northwest,  increased  from  few  at  the  beginning  to  6/10  at  the 
close  of  the  flight. 

Pressive  was  high  over  the  Carolinas  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

October  18. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  stirface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

At  the  beginning  5/10  A.-St.  and  5/10  St.  from  the  westrsouthwest  were  present. 
The  lower  clouds  gradually  increased  and  after  SM  a.  m.  covered  the  sky.  Light 
rain  fell  from  7:51  to  8:48  a.  m.,  and  from  9:38  a.  m.  to  the  end  of  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  on  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Pressure  was  relatively 
low  over  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
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hoar. 


t9W. 
Oct.  10. 

7:lt  ».m.. 

7:36  a.m.. 

7:43  a.m.. 

8.-07  a.m.. 

8:50  ».m.. 

OH)t  ».m.. 

0:33  a.m.. 
lOKM  ».m.. 
10:50  a.m.. 

2.-06  p.m.. 

2:37  p.m.. 

2:55  p.m.. 

3.-07  p.m.. 

iM  p.  m.. 
()ot.  30. 

7:33  a.m.. 

S'M  a.m.. 
10:11  a.m.. 
10:43  a.  m. . 

1:23  p.m. 

1 :32  p.  m. . 

1 :52  p.  m. . 

1 :56  p.  m. . 
Oct.  21. 

7:17  a.m.. 

7:24  a.m.. 

7:41  a.m.. 

8:04  ft.  m.. 

8:15  a.m.. 

8:31  a.m.. 

8:53  ».m.. 

0:33  ».m.. 
10:32  a.m.. 
11K)1  ».m.. 
IIKW  a.m.. 


Ob  Mount  WmUmt,  Va.,  6M  m. 

At  differ 

i 

1 

i 

Wind. 

Halcbt. 

• 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Dir. 

Veloe- 
Ity. 

5 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

fii.p.t. 
7.6 

Mttert, 

mm 

727.2 

1.6 

now. 

636 

727.2 

727.2 

1.4 

83 

nnw. 

7.2 

005 

608.6 

727.2 

1.4 

83 

now. 

7.6 

1220 

666.0 

727.3 

1.0 

82 

nw. 

8.0 

1600 

636.8 

727.6 

3.0 

77 

nw. 

0.2 

2440 

672.7 

737.6 

3.4 

75 

nw. 

0.4 

8222 

518.6 

727.8 

3.4 

75 

nw. 

8.5 

3338 

511.1 

728.0 

4.7 

60 

nw. 

6.7 

4310 

451.4 

727.8 

5.7 

61 

nw. 

7.6 

4021 

417.7 

737.0 

8.7 

40 

nw. 

5.4 

4272 

455.2 

726.6 

0.2 

51 

nw. 

5.4 

3537 

490.8 

726.4 

0.2 

46 

nnw. 

5.8 

3161 

524.2 

726.4 

0.4 

46 

nw. 

5.4 

2848 

545.8 

726.6 

8.0 

46 

nnw. 

5.8 

526 

726.6 

727.7 

3.4 

71 

o. 

4.5 

526 

727.7 

727.7 

4.2 

60 

ese. 

4.0 

014 

603.6 

727.3 

5.3 

73 

■e. 

4.0 

1262 

664.0 

727.2 

5.6 

73 

ne. 

4.0 

1353 

656.6 

725.6 

7.6 

72 

se. 

3.6 

1688 

628.8 

725.5 

8.0 

65 

86. 

3.6 

1228 

665.8 

725.4 

0.2 

62 

ne. 

5.4 

788 

702.7 

725.3 

0.4 

61 

see. 

5.4 

526 

726.3 

720.7 

4.6 

80 

8. 

6.7 

626 

720.7 

720.7 

4.7 

00 

aao. 

6.3 

064 

684.4 

730.6 

4.8 

00 

6.7 

1440 

645.7 

720.6 

5.2 

86 

8. 

6.7 

2058 

500.5 

720.5 

6.4 

86 

8. 

7.2 

3548 

564.6 

720.3 

5.6 

84 

7.2 

3007 

527.2 

720.0 

6.5 

77 

6.7 

3660 

402.3 

710.9 

6.8 

70 

6.8 

4306 

453.4 

710.7 

8.7 

74 

5.4 

3678 

400.5 

710.5 

8.0 

87 

4.0 

2026 

538.4 

710.5 

7.0 

87 

8. 

4.0 

526 

710.5 

■ 

1 

M 

Wind. 

1 

t 

Dir. 

y«ioo. 

ity. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.t. 

1.6 

nnw. 

7.6 

-  1.1 

n. 

-  2.4 

n. 

1.8 

nnw. 

-  4.3 

nnw. 

-  7.0 

nnw. 

-  6.6 

wnw. 

-11.1 

wnw. 

-11.4 

wnw. 

-  0.8 

wnw. 

-  7.1 

nw. 

-  5.1 

nw. 

-  2.5 

nnw. 

8.0 

46 

nnw. 

5.8 

2.4 

71 

e. 

4.5 

1.7 

8. 

0.6 

^B^v  • 

2.0 

8W. 

6.7 

asw. 

2.0 

WB^W» 

4.0 

8. 

0.4 

61 

806. 

5.4 

4.6 

80 

8. 

6.7 

12.1 

BB  iW  • 

11.5 

BW. 

6.3 

wsw. 

2.8 

^¥o*»  • 

-  1.5 

sw. 

-  3.2 

sw. 

-  6.6 

sw. 

-  3.0 

8W. 

0.0 

BW. 

7.0 

87 

8. 

4.0 

October  19. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  suiface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

There  were  from  3/10  to  a  few  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  until  8:46  a.  m.,  and 
from  10:36  a.  m.  until  the  close  of  the  flight.  From  1/10  to  a  few  Cu.  from  the  north- 
northwest  were  observed  from  8:46  a.  m.  until  12:14  p.  m. 

An  area  of  high  pressure  was  central  over  the  upper  Lake  region.  A  low  was  cen- 
tral southwest  of  Jamaica. 

October  BO, — Five  kites  were  used,  lifting  surface,  32  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3320  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude,  2200.  m. 

The  clouds,  about  1/10  Gi.-St.  from  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight,  had 
increased  to  8/10  by  11:36  a.  m.  A  few  low  St.  from  the  southeast  passed  over  the 
station  at  9:012  a.  m. 

High  pressure  central  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  covered  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country. 

October  Si. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6800  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  A.-St.  and  St.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  at  an  altitude  of 
about  4000  m.  until  10:30  a.  m.,  and  with  very  low  St.  from  the  southwest  thereafter. 
Light  rain  fell  from  9:20  to  10:18  a.  m.,  and  from  10:35  until  after  the  dose  of  the  flight. 

Preasure  was  high  over  the  Eastern  States  and  low  over  Lake  Superior. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 

Od  Mount  Weather,  Va..  620  m. 

At  different  heights  above  aea. 

Dat«and 
hour. 

1 

i 

1 

5 

i 

Wind. 

Height. 

i 

5 

1     i 

Wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloe- 
Ity. 

■9S 
5 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

1909. 

Oct.  22. 

11:12  a.m.... 

11:20  a.m.... 

11:38  a.m.... 

11:50  a.m.... 

12:38  p.m.... 

1  KM  p.  m 

1:25  p.m.... 
1:39  p.m.... 

Oct.  23. 
7:32  a.m.... 
8:11  a.m.... 
8:20  a.m.... 

Oct.  24. 

9:40  a.  m 

9:60  a.m — 

10:12  a.m.... 

10:36  a.m.... 

11:40  a.m.... 

11:60  a.  m — 

12:21p.m.... 

12:29  p.  m — 

12:34  p.m.... 

Oct.  26. 

11:16  a.m — 

11:24  a.m.... 

11:80  a.  m — 

12:12  p.m.... 

12:28  p.m.... 
1:00  p.  m — 
1:23  p.  m — 
1:46  p.m.... 
2:04  p.  m — 
2:10  p.  m — 

fflM. 

714.9 
714.9 
714.7 
714.7 
714.4 
714.3 
714.3 
714.3 

713.7 
713.5 
713.5 

713.0 
713.0 
713.0 
713.1 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 

718.1 
718.1 
718.0 
717.8 
717.8 
717.5 
717.4 
717.3 
717.2 
717.1 

•c. 

18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.0 
19.7 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

3.1 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 
3.4 
3.6 
3.4 
3.4 
3.4 

3.0 
4.5 
4.9 
6.7 
7.2 
0.8 
7.2 
7.0 
7.8 
7.0 

\ 

29 
28 
27 
20 
22 
26 
20 

92 
92 
92 

80 
85 
81 
81 
83 
82 
79 
79 
79 

60 
66 
63 
62 
62 
60 
48 
40 
44 
40 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

88. 

se. 
se. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

m.  p. «. 
10.7 
12.6 
13.9 
15.0 
13.9 
14.3 
12.6 
13.0 

6.8 
6.8 

6.8 

11.0 
13.9 
13.0 
13.0 
12.6 
10.7 
13.0 
12.1 
13.0 

9.8 
9.4 
10. 'f 
8.0 
7.0 
7.2 
7.0 
7.2 
0.7 
0.3 

620 
981 
1203 
1031 
1902 
1463 
1141 
620 

620 
917 
620 

620 

788 

1082 

1100 

1911 

1383 

992 

814 

620 

620 

830 

979 

1420 

2274 

2807 

1941 

998 

801 

620 

714.9 
077.9 
055.0 
020.3 
000.0 
040.1 
004.5 
714.3 

713.7 
080.2 
713.5 

713.0 
090.1 
005.2 
003.3 
699.1 
040.4 
072.9 
088.2 
713.2 

718.1 
002.4 
079.0 
042.7 
678.8 
641.7 
003.3 
077.1 
088.0 
717.1 

•c. 

18.0 

13.4 

8.9 

3.9 

2.4 

7.3 

11.4 

19.7 

0.4 
4.8 
0.4 

3.1 

-  1.1 

-  3.2 

-  0.7 

-  0.1 

-  1.8 

-  3.4 

-  1.3 
3.4 

3.0 

-  0.0 
7.1 
3.4 
0.3 

-  3.1 
1.9 
7.2 
4.0 
7.0 

\ 

""" 


92 

*    92" 
80 





■79' 

60 





""'40' 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

Be. 

BBC* 
88. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

m.  p. «. 
10.7 

"     i3.6 
6.8 

5.8 

11.0 

'  "13.0 
9.8 

0.3 

October  $$, — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3600  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2500  m. 

A  few  Cu.  from  the  west  formed  at  11 '.50  a.  m.,  but  soon  disappeared. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Quebec  and  high  pressure  over  Georgpa. 

October  8S, — One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1140  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  500  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  from  the  west-southwest. 

PlresBure  was  low  over  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  rdativdy 
high  over  Florida. 

(ktober  B4. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  21.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3500  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  from  the  north-northwest.  The  head  kite  was  in  the 
clouds  except  at  short  intervals  from  9:59  a.  m.  to  12K)2  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  off  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  and  hign  over  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

October  B6. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3800  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

Low  pressure  was  central  off  the  New  England  coast  and  high  pressure  over  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  PUGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1009. 
Oct.  26. 

7:26  a.m.. 

7:36  a.in.. 

7:47  a.in.. 

8:10  a.m.. 

8:10  a.m.. 

8:50  a-m.. 

0:16  a.  m.. 

0:54  a.m.. 
UKQ  a.m.. 
12:10  p.m.. 

2K)1  p.m.. 

2:44  p.m.. 

3:25  p.m.. 

3:56  p.m.. 
Oct.  27. 

7:35  a.m.. 

7:48  a.m.. 

8K)3  a.m.. 

8:16  a.m.. 

8:37  a.m.. 

8:57  a.  m.. 

0:36  a.m.. 
10:10  a.m.. 
10:45  a.m... 
11:15  a. m.., 
12:13  p.m... 
12:28  p.m.., 

1:10  p.m.., 

2:17  p.m.., 

2:30  p.m... 

3:16  p.m... 

3:40  p.m... 

3:50  p.m... 

3:66  p.m... 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va.,  626  m. 


9 

I 


5 


a 


t 


Wind. 


Dir. 


1 

1  mm. 

•c. 

1 

/O 

1 

716.8 

7.8 

40 

w. 

716.0 

8.6 

38 

WBW. 

716.0 

0.0 

33 

WSW. 

717.0 

0.6 

34 

WBW. 

717.0 

10.0 

44 

WBW. 

717.1 

10.8 

30 

WBW. 

717.1 

11.6 

32 

WBW. 

717.1 

12.3 

30 

WBW. 

716.6 

13.2 

30 

WBW. 

716.1 

14.0 

27 

SW. 

716.2 

16.0 

28 

B8W. 

715.0 

17.7 

20 

BBC 

714.7 

17.2 

25 

BBO. 

714.4 

17.8 

22 

B. 

714.1 

11.7 

37 

W. 

714.1 

11.8 

38 

W. 

714.2 

12.0 

38 

WBW. 

714.2 

12.4 

37 

WBW 

714.1 

13.0 

37 

WBW 

714.1 

13.4 

37 

WSW. 

714.0 

14.4 

30 

WBW 

714.0 

15.0 

30 

W8W< 

713.0 

15.8 

43 

WBW. 

713.0 

16.2 

43 

WBW. 

713.7 

16.3 

43 

WBW. 

713.7 

16.0 

43 

WBW. 

713.2 

16.0 

43 

WBW. 

712.6 

15.8 

43 

WBW. 

712.6 

15.6 

44 

WBW. 

712.5 

15.2 

46 

w. 

712.5 

14.0 

48 

w. 

712.5 

14.7 

40 

w. 

712.5 

14.6 

50 

wnw. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 


m.  p.  a. 
7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
5.8 
5.8 
6.4 
5.8 
6.4 
5.4 
4.0 
3.1 
3.6 
2.7 

8.0 
7.6 
7.6 
8.0 
7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
5.4 
4.5 
5.4 
6.8 
4.5 
4.6 
6.4 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.8 


MtUra. 

526 
800 
1308 
1623 
1801 
2700 
3278 
3895 
4814 
4204 
3444 
2782 
2009 
626 

526 
888 
1339 
1792 
2438 
3024 
3612 
4490 
5037 
5282 
5007 
4683 
4399 
3606 
2437 
2045 
1202 
874 
526 


At  different  helshts  above 


Height. 


I 

< 


fHIW. 

716.8 
686.1 
651.8 
627.4 
607.3 
549.0 
611.1 
472.3 
418.3 
449.0 
501.4 
545.1 
592.5 
714.4 

714.1 
683.8 
647.5 
612.6 
566.1 
525.1 
487.3 
433.5 
402.3 
388.6 
404.2 
423.7 
439.3 
487.3 
664.1 
592.1 
657.1 
683.8 
712.6 


I 

5 


•C. 

7.8 
7.2 
3.9 
6.9 
5.2 

-  1.0 

-  3.7 

-  9.0 
-16.9 
-11.8 

-  3.7 
0.9 
5.9 

17.3 

11.7 
9.7 
5.8 
2.2 
0.5 

-  6.3 
-10.3 
-19.8 
-26.0 
-29.3 
-25.3 
-19.0 
■17.8 

-  9.8 

-  5.3 

-  3.2 
7.0 

10.9 
14.6 


a 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


% 
40 


22 
37 


50 


w. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


m.  p.  9. 
7.2 


WBW. 
W. 


8. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


wnw. 


2.7 
8.0 


6.8 


October  $6. — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8100  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  7800  m. 

Cloudless  until  11:45  a.  m.  Ci.-St.,  from  southwest  until  3  p.  m.,  from  west«outh- 
west  thereafter,  increased  to  7/10  by  2  p.  m.,  and  diminished  to  2/10  by  the  end  of  the 
flight.    Solar  halo,  2:30  to  3  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Lake  Superior  and  high  over  South  Carolina. 

Odcber  f7. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  12000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  St.  near  the  horizon  were  visible  before  9:46  a.  m.;  from  3/10  to  9/10  Ci.-Cu., 
from  the  west  from  9:46  until  11:20  a.  m.,  and  from  9/10  to  10/10  Ci.-Cu.  and  St.-Cu. 
from  the  west  thereafter.  The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals  from  12K)7  to 
3:25  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Quebec  and  high  pressure  over  North  Dakota. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va..  526  m. 

At  diffei 

• 

rent  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 

• 

• 

• 

a 

Wind. 

■ 

• 

a 

Wind. 

hour. 

I 

5 

0 

— 

Height. 

1 

1 

J 

—  - 

1 

1 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1 

1 

t 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
ity. 

1909. 

Oct.  28. 

mm. 

•c. 

m.  p.  t. 

Meter: 

TMIf%% 

•c. 

% 

m.p.«. 

7:27  a.m.... 

716.1 

3.6 

65 

wnw. 

8.0 

526 

716.1 

3.6 

65 

wnw. 

8.0 

7:37  a.m.... 

716.2 

3.6 

65 

wnw. 

8.9 

924 

681.8 

0.1 

nw. 

7:54  a.m 

716.3 

3.8 

68 

wnw. 

8.9 

1406 

641.7 

-  5.1 

wnw. 

8:14  a.m.... 

716.3 

4.0 

68 

wnw. 

9.8 

1816 

608.7 

-10.1 

wnw. 

8:33  a.m.... 

716.4 

3.8 

65 

wnw. 

8.9 

2283 

573.1 

-13.4 

wnw. 

8:58  a.m.... 

716.5 

4.0 

66 

wnw. 

8.9 

2749 

538.8 

-18.2 

wnw. 

9:30  a.m.... 

716.8 

2.7 

70 

wnw. 

12.5 

1921 

600.4 

-11.8 

wnw. 

9:50  a.m — 

716.9 

2.4 

64 

wnw. 

9.8 

1152 

662.7 

-  5.5 

wnw. 

10:15  a.m 

717.0 

2.8 

57 

wnw. 

11.6 

862 

687.6 

-  2.2 

nw. 

10:24  a.m... 

717.0 

3.5 

58 

wnw. 

11.6 

526 

717.0 

3.5 

58 

wnw. 

11.6 

Oct.  29. 

7:20  a.m.... 

720.8 

0.5 

66 

nw. 

9.8 

526 

720.8 

0.5 

66 

nw. 

9.8 

7:20  a.m.... 

720.9 

0.6 

68 

wnw. 

10.3 

913 

686.8 

-  2.6 

nw. 

7:44  a.m — 

720.9 

1.0 

66 

nw. 

9.8 

1303 

653.6 

-  6.0 

nw. 

7:58  a.  m 

721.0 

1.0 

66 

nw. 

8.9 

1690 

622.2 

-  8.4 

nw. 

8:17  a.m 

721.1 

1.4 

62 

nw. 

9.8 

2233 

580.8 

-  2.3 

nw. 

8:33  a.m.... 

721.2 

1.8 

58 

wnw. 

11.6 

2855 

537.1 

-  3.9 

nw. 

9:18  a.m.... 

721.5 

1.8 

61 

nw 

9.4 

4077 

459.6 

-  9.7 

nnw. 

12:08  p.m.... 

720.6 

4.9 

47 

nw. 

9.8 

2975 

529.6 

-4.0 

nnw. 

12:22  p.m.... 

720.4 

4.8 

47 

nw. 

11.2 

2431 

567.0 

-  1.5 

nw. 

12:50  p.m.... 

720.2 

5.1 

45 

nw. 

11.6 

2188 

584.5 

-  2.0 

nw. 

1:22  p.m 

719.7 

5.5 

43 

nw. 

8.5 

1904 

605.6 

-  7.4 

nw. 

1:59  p.  m 

719.0 

6.1 

39 

nw. 

11.2 

1228 

659.2 

-  1.4 

nw. 

2:12  p.m.... 

719.0 

6.4 

39 

nw. 

10.3 

943 

683.1 

1.4 

nw. 

2:22  p.m.... 

719.0 

6.2 

36 

wnw. 

10.7 

526 

719.0 

6.2 

36 

wnw. 

10.7 

Odoher  28, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

10/10  St-Cu.,  moving  rapidly  from  the  west-northwest,  prevailed  until  10:10  a.  m., 
then  diminished  to  8/10  by  the  close  of  the  flight.  Light  snow  fell  from  9:20  to  10:10 
a.  m.  The  head  kite  entered  the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  m.,  and  was 
coated  with  ice  when  it  was  landed. 

A  well-developed  high  was  central  over  Wisconsin  and  a  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

October  B9, — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  7000  m. 

St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest,  increased  from  5/10  at  the  beginning  to  8/10  at  9  a.  m., 
and  diminished  to  few  by  1  p.  m.  The  head  kite  was  hidden  by  St.-Cu.  at  intervals 
from  7:58  to  9:15,  and  from  10:18  to  10:45  a.  m. 

High  pressure,  central  over  Ohio,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  New  England.    Pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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hour. 


19W. 
Get.  30. 

7:30  ».m.... 

7:38  ».m.... 

7:47  a.m.... 

7:61  ».m.... 

8K)6  A. on.. . . 

8:18  ».m.... 

8:47  a.m.... 

9:17  a.m.... 
10:01  ».m.... 
11:00  ».m — 
12K)7p.m.... 
12:53  p.  m — 

1:40  p.  m — 

3K)8p.  m — 

1:19  p.m.... 

2:30  p.m.... 

2:42  p.m.... 

2:49  p.  m 

Oct.  81. 

7:11  ».m — 

Jdil  a.m.... 

7:34  ».m.... 

7:61  a.m.... 

BM  a.m 

8:43  a.m.... 

9H)1  ».m — 

9:12  a.m.... 

9:20  a.m.... 
10:24  a. m... . 
10:43  a.m... . 
10:68  ».m.... 
1 1 :05  a.  m. . . . 

11:15  a.m 

11:28  a. m.... 
11:37  a.m 


On  Mount  WmUmt.  Va.,  6M  m. 


i 


722.2 
722.3 
722.3 
722.6 
722.6 
722.5 
722.6 
722.6 
722.6 
722.4 
721.6 
721.2 
720.6 
720.7 
720.6 
720.6 
720.6 
720.5 

719.6 
719.6 
719.6 
719.7 
719.7 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 
719.9 
719.9 
719.9 
719.8 
719.8 
719.8 


•C. 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

3.2 

3.4 

4.0 

6.6 

7.4 

8.6 

8.8 

9.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.2 
12.1 
13.0 
13.6 
13.7 
13.8 
14.1 
14.3 
14.9 
17.0 
17.6 
17.8 
17.6 
18.1 
18.6 
18.6 


I   I 


Wind. 


58 
65 
56 
61 
62 
66 
66 
54 
52 
37 
37 
32 
40 
38 
38 
36 
38 

47 
46 
44 
41 
41 
42 
40 
39 
36 
31 
28 
27 
27 
26 
26 
27 


Dtr. 


nw. 

nw. 

now. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


Veloo- 

ity. 


I  m.  p.  9. 
7.2 
6.7 
6.7 
6.3 
6.7 
4.5 
5.8 
4.5 
4.9 
6.3 
7.6 
5.4 
4.0 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.2 
1.8 

7.6 
8.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
8.0 
8.9 
8.5 
6.3 
7.2 
8.5 
8.0 
9.4 
8.9 
8.9 


At  dlffcfeni  hAgjata  above 


Hdski.!      I 


"^ 

MtUn. 

626 

722.2 

844 

694.3 

1240 

661.1 

1620 

638.9 

2002 

601.9 

2316 

579.0 

3388 

506.1 

4019 

467.2 

4807 

422.2 

5792 

371.0 

5084 

407.3 

4434 

443.1 

3997 

469.1 

2978 

533.4 

2467 

568.9 

1934 

607.5 

1381 

660.0 

526 

720.5 

626 

719.5 

870 

690.7 

1287 

657.5 

1824 

616.8 

2490 

669.0 

3208 

521.2 

3684 

491.2 

4114 

465.4 

4496 

443.2 

3575 

498.7 

2886 

542.8 

2302 

583.8 

1560 

637.2 

1247 

661.2 

857 

692.5 

626 

719.8 

•c. 

1.2 
1.1 
1.8 
3.4 
2.0 
1.0 

-  4.0 

-  6.0 
-11.7 
-16.8 
-12.5 

-  8.4 

-  4.5 

-  1.0 
1.5 
4.0 
6.7 

11.6 


11. 
14. 
12. 

9. 

6. 

1. 

•  1. 

•  4. 
-  6. 
■  1. 

3. 

7. 
12. 
12. 
14. 
18. 


% 
68 


I 


38 

47 


27 


nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 
'  nnw. 
i  nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 


wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


nup.a, 
7.2 


1.8 
7.6 


8.0 


October  SO. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.1  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  14000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  13500  m. 

There  were  from  2/10  to  7/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest.  The  head  kite  was  in  the 
clouds  at  intervals  from  8:55  a.  m.  to  2:19  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Nova  Scotia  and  high  pressure  over  Virginia. 

October  SI, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  7850  m. 

There  was  about  1/10  Ci.  from  the  west. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  North  Carolina  and  low  pressure  over  Kansas. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va..  526  m. 

At  different  heights  above  eea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

g 

Wind. 

• 

1 

• 

g 

Wind. 

M 

Height. 

1 

M 

1 

5 

s 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

5 

5 

I 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 

Nov.  1. 

IRwv* 

•c. 

% 

ifi.p.t. 

Mtttn. 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.«. 

9:16  a.in 

720.8 

17.6 

40 

e. 

4.9 

526 

720.8 

17.6 

40 

e. 

4.9 

9:22  a.m.... 

720.7 

17.8 

39 

e. 

4.0 

838 

604.9 

15.9 

6. 

9:S7  a.m.... 

720.7 

18.0 

39 

CBGa 

4.0 

1184 

667.3 

16.3 

86. 

9:57  a-m 

720.6 

18.0 

42 

ese. 

4.5 

1813 

619.2 

11.2 

8. 

10:39  a.in 

720.5 

18.2 

42 

86. 

3.1 

2331 

581.5 

7.3 

BB^v  • 

llH)Oa.m 

720.5 

18.4 

42 

88. 

2.7 

3154 

525.5 

1.3 

BB^r  • 

11:26  a.m.... 

720.5 

18.2 

43 

88. 

8.6 

4218 

460.2 

-  4.2 

OD^r  • 

12:28  p.m.... 

720.0 

18.9 

40 

BBOa 

5.4 

5238 

404.1 

-10.1 

8W. 

1:16  p.m.... 

719.8 

19.7 

39 

886. 

4.5 

4311 

454.6 

-  5.1 

8W. 

2:16  p.  m — 

718.7 

20.6 

43 

8. 

5.4 

3476 

504.8 

0.4 

8W. 

2:46  p.m.... 

718.6 

20.3 

43 

8. 

7.2 

2607 

560.2 

5.5 

BB^v  . 

3:15  p.m.... 

718.6 

19.4 

44 

886. 

8.9 

2019 

602.6 

9.7 

BB^r  . 

8:32  p.m.... 

718.5 

19.3 

46 

888. 

8.0 

1395 

648.8 

12.8 

BB^r  . 

4:02  p.m.... 

718.5 

18.8 

60 

BBOa 

8.0 

526 

718.5 

18.8 

50 

■Be. 

8.0 

Nov.  2. 

7:88  a.m.... 

716.0 

12.2 

91 

8. 

5.8 

526 

716.0 

12.2 

91 

8. 

5.8 

8:57  a.m.... 

715.8 

14.4 

85 

8. 

3.6 

906 

684.4 

12.1 

8W. 

9:10  a.m.... 

715.7 

15.0 

82 

8. 

4.5 

1393 

645.7 

10.2 

WBW. 

9:26  a.m.... 

715.6 

15.1 

82 

8. 

4.5 

1930 

605.0 

6.7 

W8W. 

9:42  a.m — 

715.4 

15.2 

82 

8. 

4.9 

2321 

576.5 

3.7 

WBW. 

10H18a.m.... 

716.3 

16.0 

79 

8. 

4.9 

2792 

544.0 

0.2 

WBW. 

11:10  a.  m — 

714.9 

18.6 

71 

HB^T  • 

4.5 

3669 

488.6 

-  3.3 

WBW. 

1:12  p.m.... 

713.7 

20.5 

57 

8. 

5.4 

4737 

427.3 

-  8.3 

WBW.. 

2:83  p.  m 

713.3 

21.2 

39 

8W. 

8.5 

4048 

466.6 

-  3.4 

WBW. 

3K)6p.m.... 

713.2 

20.5 

37 

W8W. 

8.9 

2729 

547.7 

0.3 

WBW. 

3:48  p.m.... 

713.2 

20.4 

39 

W8W. 

7.2 

1277 

653.1 

12.2 

WBW. 

4:00  p.m.... 

713.2 

20.8 

40 

W8W» 

5.4 

857 

686.3 

16.6 

WBW. 

4H)6p.m.... 

713.2 

20.6 

40 

W. 

5.4 

526 

713.2 

20.6 

40 

W. 

5.4 

November  1, — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  suifacei  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out.,  9000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  8100  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  at  the  beginning.  A  few  Ci.-St.  from  the  west  appeared  at 
10:23  a.  m.  These  increased  gradually  to  8/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight.  A  solar  halo 
was  observed  from  11:57  a.  m.  to  3:35  p.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Iowa.  Centers  of  high  pressure  were  off  the  Carolina 
coast  and  over  New  Brunswick. 

November  B, — Six  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  9000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  8000  m. 

From  a  few  to  7/10  St.  Cu.  from  the  southwest  were  observed. 

A  low  was  central  over  Lake  Huron.  High  pressure  prevailed  off  the  Atlantic 
coast. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Dateuid 
hour. 


1900. 
Nov.  3. 

7:24  a.m... 

7:29  a.m... 

7:45  tk.Uk... 

8:10  a. m... 

8:33  %.m... 

8:47  a.m... 

9:02  a.m... 

9:12  a.m... 

9:42  a. m... 
11K)3  a.m... 
11:23  a.m... 
11:27  a.m... 
11:37  a.m... 
11:45  a.m... 
12H)3p.m... 
12:14  p.m... 
12:21  p.m... 
Nov.  4. 

7:19  a.m... 

7:27  a.m... 

7:38  a.m... 

7:52  a.m... 

8:17  a.m... 

9.*08a.m... 

9:18  a.m... 
10:26  a.  m. . . 
1 1 :07  a.  m. . . 
11:12  a.m... 

1:14  p.m... 

2:44  p.m... 

3:12  p.m.. . 

3:28  p.m... 


On  Movnt  Weather.  Va..  526  m. 


9 

I 


a 


714.4 
714.4 
714.5 
714.6 
714.6 
714.6 
714.6 
714.5 
714.3 
714.0 
713.8 
713.8 
713.8 
713.7 
713.5 
713.3 
713.1 

711.2 
711.3 
711.4 
711.6 
711.6 
711.5 
711.5 
711.3 
711.0 
711.0 
709.4 
709.2 
709.4 
709.7 


C. 

8.4 
8.4 


8. 
7. 
7. 
8. 
8. 


8.8 
9.6 
11.2 
11.2 
11.3 
11.2 
11.3 
11.2 
11.8 
11.8 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
8. 


9.6 
10.1 
12 
13 
13 
14 
13.4 
12.6 
11.9 


Wind. 


t 


Dir. 


w 

__ 

! 

% 

59 

nw. 

59 

wnw. 

60 

wnw. 

62 

wnw. 

63 

wnw. 

63 

wnw. 

63 

wnw. 

63 

wnw. 

59 

wnw. 

48 

wnw. 

46 

wnw. 

46 

wnw. 

46 

wnw. 

47 

wnw. 

44 

nw. 

44 

wnw. 

44 

wnw. 

56 

wnw. 

55 

wnw. 

56 

wnw. 

56 

wnw. 

56 

wnw. 

54 

wnw. 

51 

wnw. 

39 

wnw. 

29 

wnw. 

29 

wnw. 

22 

wnw. 

28 

wnw. 

36 

wnw. 

32 

nw. 

Veloo- 
ity. 


m.  p.  t. 
5.8 
5.8 
4.9 
4.5 
5.4 
4.9 
6.3 
7.2 
9.4 
10.7 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.0 
9.8 
9.4 

8.5 

8.0 

7.2 

5.4 

6.3 

5.4 

5.8 

11.2 

13.0 

12.5 

17.4 

17.4 

17.9 

16.5 


Helsht. 


Mitara. 

526 

862 
1262 
1803 
2449 
2824 
2966 
3491 
4428 
3842 
3103 
3000 
2236 
1948 
1185 
870 
526 

526 
952 
1408 
1889 
2270 
3106 
3194 
3933 
3114 
3059 
2549 
1906 
1233 
526 


At  diffefent  heights  above 


714.4 
686.2 
653.0 
610.5 
562.7 
536.5 
527.1 
494.2 
436.8 
472.3 
518.6 
525.3 
578.3 
599.4 
658.6 
684.4 
713.1 

711.2 
675.3 
638.4 
601.4 
573.0 
515.1 
509.4 
463.0 
515.1 
518.8 
553.5 
599.6 
651.4 
709.7 


a 
s 


a 

0 

t 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


Cer 

8.4  I      59     nw. 

5.9    wnw. 

2.5 
2.0 


-  3.0 

-  5.1 

-  5.2 

-  4.5 
-U.O 

-  7.5 

-  3.1 

-  3.8 

-  0.1 
-29 

3.0 

6.1 

11.8 

7.8 
4.6 
1.0 

-  2.3 

-  6.1 
-11.5 
-8.8 
-16.6 

-  9.2 
-11.8 

-  5.3 
-0.6 

5.3 
11.9 


44 

56 


32 


wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


p.  a. 

5.8 


9.4 

8.5 


16 


November  S. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  0000  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  7650  m. 

A  few  Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  at  the  beginning,  increased  to  2/10  by  the  end 
of  the  flight.    A  few  A.-Cu.  were  present  from  9:26  to  10:07  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  the  Lakes.  An  extensive  area  of  high  pressure 
was  central  over  Colorado. 

November  4* — Six  \dtes  were  used;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  9600  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  9300  m. 

St.-Cu.,  from  the  west-northwest,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2800  m.,  increased  from 
few  at  the  beginning  to  7/10  at  the  close  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  relatively  high  over  the  Gulf  States  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  » 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


On  Mount  V 

1 

reath« 

• 

r.Va.,5a 
Wii 

6  m. 

At  different  helshts  above  sea. 

Date  and 

ad. 

i 

■ 

a 

• 

Wind. 

hour. 

i ' 

1 

,4 

Height. 

1 

,4 

1 

5 

t 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

5 

J 

A 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

1909. 

Nov.  5. 1 

ifim. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.c. 

ir«Mrc. 

fflM* 

•c. 

\ 

m.p.M. 

8:41  a.in.... 

719.9 

3.4 

76 

wnw. 

8.5 

526 

719.9 

3.4 

wnw. 

8.5 

8:50  a.  m 

719.9 
720.0  1 

3.8 
4.0 

76 
73 

wnw. 
wnw. 

8.9 
8.5 

885 
1329 

688.6 
651.7 

0.5 
1.3 

nw. 
nw. 

9:00  a-m.... 

9:10  a.m 

730.1 

4.2 

72 

wnw. 

7.2 

1777 

616.6 

1.3 

nnw. 

9:28  a.m 

720.2  1 

4.8 

70 

wnw. 

8.0 

2284 

578.9 

-  2.1 

nnw. 

9:49  a.in.... 

720.4 

5.3 

69 

wnw. 

8.9 

3104 

522.1 

-  5.7 

nnw. 

11:54  a.in — 

720.4 

8.3 

49 

wnw. 

9.4 

2538 

561.4 

-  2.2 

nnw. 

12:24  p.m.... 

720.4 

9.0 

46 

wnw. 

8.5 

1816 

614.7 

-  1.3 

nnw. 

12:40  p.m.... 

720.3 

9.6 

42 

wnw. 

8.9 

1365 

649.9 

0.0 

nw. 

1  K)I  p.  m. . . . 

720.3 

10.0 

36 

wnw. 

8.9 

832 

694.2 

4.9 

nw. 

1:10  p.  m — 

720.3 

9.8 

42 

wnw. 

8.0 

526 

720.8 

9.8 

42 

wnw. 

8.6 

Nov.  6. 

1 

7:30  a.m.... 

724.6 

6.2 

57 

eee. 

4.0 

526 

724.6 

6.2 

57 

eee. 

4.0 

7:38  a.m.... 

724.6 

5.9 

61 

eae. 

4.5 

792 

701.5 

6.3 

sse. 



7:57  a.m.... 

724.7 

5.8 

62 

se. 

4.9 

966 

686.9 

7.9 



8. 

8:30  a.m.... 

724.7  1 

6.3 

60 

86. 

4.9 

1439 

648.5 

5.5 

■  ••■>> 

wsw. 

8:45  a.m.... 

724.7  ! 

6.3 

60 

ese. 

4.5 

2374 

577.9 

0.2 

•   ■  •  •  •  • 

wnw. 

9:11  a.m.... 

724.7 

6.3 

64 

se. 

5.8 

3494 

501.1 

-5.4 

wnw. 



9:35  a.m.... 

724.8  , 

7.0 

64 

eee. 

5.8 

4030 

468.5 

-  9.9 

nw. 



10:08  a.m.... 

724.8 

7.4 

64 

se. 

5.8 

5146 

404.6 

-16.4 



nw. 



10:54  a.m.... 

724.8  1 

8.4 

61 

se. 

5.4 

5929 

364.5 

-20.7 

nw. 

12:24  p.m.... 

724.3  ' 

9.0 

65 

se. 

4.0 

4788 

423.7 

-13.8 

wnw. 

12:53  p.m.... 

724.5  , 

9.3 

64 

80. 

2.7 

3895 

476.1 

-  9.2 

wnw. 

1:11  p.m 

724.4 

9.2 

65 

se. 

2.2 

3225 

518.8 

-  5.4 

wnw. 

1:30  p.m.... 

724.3  i 

9.1 

67 

88e. 

1.8 

2578 

562.9 

-  1.2 

wnw. 

1:42  p.m.... 

724.2 

9.2 

64 

se. 

2.2 

2001 

604.8 

2.3 

wnw. 

1:49  p.m.... 

724.2  1 

9.0 

65 

ese. 

1.8 

1486 

644.3 

5.8 

wnw. 

l'.59p.m.... 

724.1 

9.2 

67 

ese. 

1.8 

918 

690.5 

5.8 

wsw. 

2.-04p.m.... 
Nov.>. 

724.1  > 

9.2 

65 

ssw. 

1.8 

526 

724.1 

9.2 

65 

sew. 

i.s 

' 

8:14  a.m.... 

730.0 

2.8 

84 

e. 

4.9 

526 

730.0 

2.8 

84 

e. 

4.9 

8:58  a.m.... 

730.2 

2.7 

80 

e. 

4.5 

761 

709.5 

8.0 

sse. 

10.-07  a.m.... 

730.6 

3.3 

80 

e. 

4.9 

981 

691.2 

5.7 

8. 

10:12  a.m.... 

730.6 

3.2 

80 

e. 

4.9 

1543 

645.4 

7.5 

ssw. 

10:19  a.m.... 

730.7 
730.7 

3.8 
4.0 

78 

78 

e. 
e. 

5.4 
5.4 

1116 
768 

680.0 
709.5 

5.2 
7.7 



ssw. 

8. 

10:28  a.m.... 

•  •>«■•■■ 

10:48  a.m.... 

730.9 

4.6 

79 

e. 

4.9 

526 

730.9 

4.6 

79 

e. 

4.9 

November  6, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  5000  m. 

A  few  to  3/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  visible  from  9:22  a.  m.  to  12:12  p.  m.  The 
sky  was  cloudless  during  the  remainder  of  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  \%ginia  and  low  pressure  over  Nova  Scotia. 

November  6. — Seven  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  11000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  overcast  until  9:30  a.  m.,  with  A-St.  from  the  northwest,  and  St.-Cu. 
from  west-northwest:  then  with  Ci.-St.  and  A.-St.  from  northwest.  After  noon  the 
cloud  cover  became  lower  and  moved  from  west-northwest.  Rain  fell  from  1:24  to 
1:35  p.  m.,  and  after  2:18  p.  m.  Solar  halo,  10  to  11 :30  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  in 
St.-Cu.  from  8:59  until  9.-20  a.  m.;  altitude  of  base,  2600  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  middle  Atlantic  coast. 

November  7. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  1550  m. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  A.-St.  from  the  west. 

Pressure  was  high  over  New  York  and  New  England  and  relatively  low  from  Lake 
Superior  southward  to  Texas. 
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On] 

i 

Hooni  WmUmt.  Va..  6M  m. 

t 

Halskt. 

^t  differ 

ent  belchta  above  aea. 

DiitoAnd 
lioiir. 

tamp. 

i 

t 

Wind. 

{ 

r 

1 

i 

Wln4. 

i 

5 

t 

Dir. 

Veloo- 

a 

s 

2 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
ttJ. 

19W. 

Nov.  8. 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.8. 

MtUn. 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.8. 

7:52  a.m.... 

726.7 

7.2 

90 

a. 

6.4 

626 

726.7 

7.2 

90 

8. 

5.4 

8:02  a.in 

726.7 

7.4 

90 

a. 

4.9 

913 

693.8 

14.1 

^^•^»  • 

8:19  a.m.... 

726.6 

9.1 

89 

s. 

5.4 

1374 

656.8 

12.0 

W. 

8:34  a.m.... 

726.6 

10.2 

88 

8W. 

6.8 

1868 

619.8 

7.5 

w. 

8:52  a. m.... 

726.4 

11.2 

82 

■W. 

4.9 

2434 

677.6 

2.7 

w. 

10:10  a.m.... 

726.1 

12.9 

75 

■W. 

2.2 

3274 

620.2 

-  0.8 

w. 

'  •  •  •       ■  •  • 

11K)5  a.m 

726.0 

14.1 

67 

86. 

2.2 

4676 

440.1 

-12.2 

w. 

11:14  a. m.... 

726.8 

14.4 

67 

86. 

2.2 

4910 

421.4 

-11.7 

w. 

IS.'OOm 

726.3 

15.6 

65 

86. 

2.2 

6519 

388.9 

-14.7 

w. 

12:42  p.  m 

724.8 

17.2 

60 

8. 

2.7 

5160 

408.0 

-12.9 

w. 

12:50  p.  m 

724.7 

17.4 

60 

S. 

8.1 

5062 

411.8 

-14.0 

w. 

1:27  p.m.... 

724.4 

17.8 

60 

s. 

3.6 

4377 

461.5 

-  8.8 

w. 

2:26  p.m.... 

724.1 

18.2 

61 

■w. 

3.6 

8376 

512.7 

-  1.0 

w. 

2:37  p.m.... 

724.1 

18.0 

62 

8. 

2.7 

3170 

625.9 

-  1.8 

w. 

3K)3  p.m.... 

724.0 

18.4 

50 

88. 

2.7 

2658 

560.6 

2.1 

w. 

3:30  p.m 

723.8 

17.4 

65 

86. 

2.7 

1804 

621.6 

6.5 

w. 

3:48  p.m.... 

723.8 

17.2 

64 

86. 

2.7 

1372 

656.0 

12.0 

w. 

4H)0p.m.... 

723.7 

17.0 

64 

86. 

3.1 

909 

692.0 

15.7 

8W. 

4:11  p.m — 

723.6 

17.0 

64 

86. 

3.6 

626 

723.6 

17.0 

64 

88. 

3.6 

Nov.  9. 

7:38  a.m.... 

727.7 

7.4 

95 

D6. 

6.4 

626 

727.7 

7,4 

95 

ne. 

5.4 

7'M  a.m.... 

727.8 

7.4 

96 

nne. 

4.0 

1030 

684.6 

6.1 

ene. 

10:40  a.m.... 

728.6 

6.2 

97 

ne. 

8.6 

1437 

651.7 

4.0 

e. 

11:10  a.m.... 

728.7 

6.2 

99 

ne. 

8.1 

993 

688.2 

3.8 

e. 

11:22  a.m.... 

728.6 

6.2 

100 

ne. 

8.1 

626 

728.6 

6.2 

100 

ne. 

3.1 

Nov.  10. 

11:38  a.m.... 

730.2 

6.4 

94 

86. 

6.8 

526 

730.2 

6.4 

94 

ee. 

6.8 

12H)0m 

730.0 

6.8 

92 

88. 

5.6 

886 

606.7 

6.9 

8. 

12:15  p.  m 

720.9 

6.4 

90 

86. 

6.4 

1190 

673.0 

4.0 

Bn^v  . 

1:48  p.m.... 

729.2 

8.2 

77 

86. 

6.7 

2743 

656.5 

1.0 

•  •■«•■ 

WBW. 

2:10  p.  m 

729.0 

8.6 

76 

86. 

6.8 

2152 

698.3 

4.8 

8W. 

2:20  p.m.... 

728.9 

8.8 

76 

86. 

6.8 

1672 

634.1 

8.8 

8W. 

2:30  p.m 

728.8 

9.2 

74 

88. 

6.4 

1450 

661.2 

7.2 

SW. 

2:43  p.  m 

728.7 

8.8 

76 

86. 

6.4 

872 

698.7 

5.3 

886. 

2:47  p.m.... 

728.6 

9.0 

76 

88. 

6.4 

626 

728.6 

9.0 

76 

86. 

5.4 

November  8, — Six  kites  were  uaed;  lifting  surface,  37.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out»  11000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  10600  m. 

There  were  from  1/10  to  8/10  A.  St.  from  the  west. 

Centers  of  high  pressure  were  over  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota  and  a  trough 
of  relatively  low  prasure  extended  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  southwestward. 

November  9. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2700  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2100  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  low  St.  from  the  northeast.  Light  fog  after  9  a.  m. 
Misting  alter  10  a.  m. 

High  pressure^  central  ncxth  of  Lake  Ontario,  covered  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

November  10, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out  4500  m., 
at  maximum  altitude,  3600  m. 

St  from  the  southwest  diminished  from  10/10  at  the  beginning  to  a  few  by  12:56 
p.  m.    The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  12. "03  and  at  12:37  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  southern  New  England  and  low  over  North  Dakota. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Nov.  11. 

2:18  p.m.. 

2:27  p.m.. 

2:39  p.m.. 

4:20  p.m... 

4:38  p.m.. 

4:61  p.m.., 

4:59  p.m... 

6:0A  p.  m.. . 

5:11  p.m... 

5:14  p.m... 
Nov.  12. 

7:86  a.m.., 
10:90  a.m... 
11:38  a.m... 
11:48  a.m... 
12:02  p.m... 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  528  m. 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


725.1 
725.1 
725.1 
724.9 
724.9 
724.9 
724.9 
724.9 
724.9 
724.9 

728. 7 
723.0 
728.1 
723.0 
722.8 


•c. 

14.6 
14.9 
15.3 
15.2 
14.8 
14.7 
14.6 
14.6 
14.6 
14.6 

11.0 
15.4 
17.8 
17.3 
17.6 


1 


7 
67 
67 
65 

67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 

82 
71 
51 
53 
54 


nw. 


Vdoo- 
Ity. 


m.p.9. 
4.5 
5.4 
4.5 
5.4 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

6.3 
5.4 
4.5 
4.5 

4.5 


At  different  helghta  above 


Height. 


i 
5 


MtUn. 

mm. 

526 

725.1 

679 

712.0 

726 

708.2 

1269 

663.9 

1893 

615.9 

1696 

630.7 

1361 

656.5 

879 

695.2 

700 

710.1 

526 

724.9 

526 

723.7 

904 

692.2 

1221 

666.3 

856 

695.7 

526 

722.8 

d 

• 

a 

a 

9 

s 

M 

5 

2 

'  c. 

14.6 

% 

12.4 

16.2 

12.1 

7.5 

9.3 

11.4 

14.5 

13.0 

14.6 

67 

11.0 

82 

16.2 

13.2 

16.4 

17.6 

54 

Wind. 


Dlr. 


Veloo- 
tty. 


m.  p.  *• 
4.5 


8. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


4.9 
6.3 


4.5 


Nov.  18. 

4:50  p.m.. 

5K)6  p.m.. 

5:37  p.m.. 
Nov.  14. 

3K)4p.m.. 

3:18  p.m.. 

3:34  p.m.. 

3:50  p.  m. . 

4:00  p.m.. 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


726.7 

16.0 

74 

e. 

4.5 

526 

726.7 

16.0 

74 

e. 

726.7 

15.8 

74 

e. 

4.9 

1844 

621.3 

8.9 

86. 

726.8 

15.6 

75 

e. 

4.9 

526 

726.8 

15.6 

75 

e. 

728.7 

13.0 

77 

BB^v  • 

1.8 

626 

728.7 

13.0 

77 

BV^«  • 

728.7 

13.2 

77 

ise. 

1.8 

1030 

686.1 

10.1 

BV^«  ■ 

728.7 

13.1 

77 

8. 

1.8 

920 

095.2 

10.7 

8. 

728.7 

12.8 

79 

B89ft 

1.8 

809 

704.5 

10.2 

888. 

728.7 

12.6 

79 

aae. 

1.3 

526 

728.7 

12.6 

79 

886. 

4.5 


4.9 

1.8 


1.3 


November  IL — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  1700  m. 

Dense  haze  prevailed. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  low  over  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  hip;h  over  Virginia. 

November  IB— Six  kites  were  used;  lilting  surface,  38.3  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3350  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  2400  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudiess. 

High  pressure,  central  over  western  Virginia,  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 

November  IS,-— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1800  m. 

A  few  A.-St.  were  visible  near  the  eastern  honzon. 

EQ^  pressure  was  central  over  Quebec  and  low  over  Texas. 

November  14. — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1500  m. 

A  few  St.  from  the  south-southwest  were  observed. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  the  north  Atlantic  coast  and  low  pressure  over  Min- 
nesota. 
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On 

t 

M oant  WaailMr.  Va..  610  m. 

M  different  belshto  aboT«  aea. 

Dftteand 

d 

• 

a 

Wind. 

i 

>      ^ 

8              Wind. 

hour. 

S 

3 

.  _  — 

Hrtghi. 

1      1 

s 

i 

5 

t 

Dtr. 

Valoo- 
Ity. 

< 

5 

2 

Dlr. 

Valoo- 

ity. 

1909 

Nov.  16. 

mm. 

•c. 

\ 

m.p,t. 

Mtt«n, 

mm. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.». 

10:47  a.  m — 

735.0 

14.8 

w. 

6.4 

520 

726.0 

14.8 

09 

w. 

6.4 

10  JM  a.  m — 

735.0 

15.0 

07 

w. 

4.9 

920 

092.0 

14.7 

wnw. 

11:06  p.m.... 

726.4 

15.0 

00 

w. 

4.0 

1469 

048.0 

10.8 

wnw. 

1:10  p.m.... 

734.6 

10.8 

04 

w. 

4.0 

1905 

010.0 

8.4 

wnw. 

1:40  p.  m — 

724.3 

17.2 

04 

wnw. 

4.5 

2081 

659.4 

3.0 

wnw. 

2KMp.m.... 

734.1 

17.5 

03 

wnw. 

4.0 

3607 

600.3 

-  2.7 

wnw. 

2:40  p.m.... 

734.0 

18.3 

58 

wnw. 

4.0 

4354 

454.1 

-  0.3 

wnw. 

3:34  p.m.... 

723.9 

17.8 

58 

wnw. 

3.1 

5689 

387.7 

-12.3 

wnw. 

4:10  p.m... . 

733.9 

17.1 

04 

wnw. 

4.6 

4922 

422.1 

-  8.7 

wnw. 

4:33  p.m... . 

723.9 

10.8 

06 

wnw. 

4.0 

8256 

520.9 

0.9 

wnw. 

4:53  p.  m — 

723.9 

10.0 

07 

wnw. 

4.5 

2700 

657.0 

3.5 

wnw. 

SiM  p.  m. . . . 

723.9 

10.0 

69 

wnw. 

5.4 

1925 

012.4 

5.3 

wnw. 

6:10  p.m — 

723.9 

10.0 

69 

wnw. 

0.3 

1330 

057.4 

8.8 

wnw. 

6:30  p.m.... 

723.9 

10.4 

71 

wnw. 

0.3 

900 

692.0 

12.3 

wnw. 

5:39  p.  m — 

723.9 

10.4 

71 

wnw. 

8.0 

620 

733.9 

16.4 

7i 

wnw. 

8.0 

Not.  10. 

«« 

7:43  a.  m — 

723.4 

11.3 

00 

80. 

4.9 

520 

733.4 

11.3 

90 

ae. 

4.0 

7:53  n.m — 

732.4 

11.4 

89 

M. 

6.4 

879 

692.7 

12.0 

a. 

8K)1  n.m.... 

722.4 

11.4 

89 

ae. 

5.8 

1219 

006.1 

12.5 

88W. 

8:11  n.m.... 

722.3 

11.5 

90 

se. 

5.8 

1456 

040.5 

9.2 

aw. 

8:31  a.m.... 

722.1 

11.2 

92 

ae. 

0.3 

1900 

007.7 

5.5 

aw. 

8:47  a.m.... 

722.0 

11.0 

94 

se. 

5.8 

2303 

582.9 

2.0 

aw. 

8:56  a.  m — 

721.9 

11.0 

94 

ae. 

0.3 

2522 

567.2 

0.8 

aw. 

8:58  a.m.... 

721.9 

11.0 

94 

ae. 

0.3 

2848 

544.8 

2.5 

aw. 

9:21  a.m.... 

721.8 

11.4 

02 

ae. 

7.2 

3585 

490.9 

-  1.1 

aw. 

9:40  a.m 

721.7 

11.8 

89 

ae. 

4.6 

4137 

463.5 

-  3.5 

waw. 

10:00  a.m.... 

721.0 

12.0 

89 

ae. 

0.7 

4590 

437.5 

-  0.5 

wsw. 

10:21  a.m 

721.5 

12.4 

85 

ae. 

5.8 

4933 

418.5 

-  8.5 

waw. 

10:43  a.m.... 

721.5 

12.0 

83 

ae. 

5.8 

6587 

884.5 

-13.0 

wsw. 

10:53  a.  m 

721.4 

13.0 

79 

ae. 

0.3 

2645 

557.9 

1.7 

aw. 

11:54  a.m.... 

720.1 

15.3 

75 

ae. 

0.3 

2398 

574.7 

2.5 

saw. 

12:34  p.  m 

718.9 

15.4 

71 

ae. 

0.3 

1926 

007.7 

4.5 

aaw. 

lHWp.m.... 

718.8 

14.8 

71 

ae. 

0.7 

520 

718.1 

14.8 

71 

ae. 

0.7 

November  16, — Seven  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  44.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10000  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude.  9200  m. 

At  the  beginning  tnere  were  about  2/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  These 
gradually  became  heavier  and  lower  until  during  the  latter  part  of  the  flight  10/10 
St.-Cu.  were  obfiM^v^.  The  base  of  the  clouds  was  found  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4400  m.  on  the  ascent  while  on  the  descent  the  kites  were  in  the  clouds  above  1900  m. 

Gsnters  of  high  pressure  were  over  North  Carolina  and  South  Dakota.  Low 
pressure  was  central  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

November  16, — ^Eight  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  50.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1 1000  m., 
at  masdmum  altitude. 

St.-Cu.  from  the  southwest  decreased  from  10/10  at  the  beginning  to  2/10  at  the 
end  of  the  flight.  After  10:34  a.  m.  from  4/10  to  5/10  A.-St.,  from  the  west-southwest 
appeared.  The  head  kite  was  hidden  by  clouds  from  8:58  to  10:40  a.  m.,  and  for  a 
snort  interval  at  10:55  a.  m. 

A  low  was  central  over  Iowa  and  a  high  over  Lake  Ontario. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weathar.  Va..  626  m. 

At  different  helghta  above  eea. 

Date  And 
tiour. 

■ 

S 

1 

« 

1 

Wind. 

Height. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Wind. 

1 

5 

t 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 

ity. 

1 

5 

2 

Dlr. 

Veloo- 

ity. 

1M9. 

Nov.  17. 

flUII. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.«. 

Mitors. 

fflfrla 

•c. 

\ 

m.p.«. 

10:35  a.m — 

700.8 

10.8 

56 

nw. 

17.0 

526 

700.8 

10.8 

nw. 

17.0 

10:80  a.m.... 

700.8 

10.0 

52 

wnw. 

17.0 

852 

682.5 

7.1 

wnw. 

10*M  a.m — 

710.0 

10.6 

52 

wnw. 

17.0 

1062 

665.3 

4.2 

wnw. 

11:21a.m.... 

710.1 

0.8 

48 

wnw. 

12.5 

1322 

644.3 

1.5 

w. 

11:20  a.  m 

710.1 

0.8 

51 

nw. 

11.6 

1414 

637.1 

3.8 

wew. 

11:42  a.m — 

710.2 

8.0 

53 

nw. 

10.7 

1745 

611.3 

-  1.3 

W8W. 

11:58  a.m.... 

710.3 

8.6 

54 

nw. 

13.4 

2273 

571.0 

-  7.1 

WBW. 

12:18  p.m.... 

710.3 

8.2 

51 

wnw. 

16.1 

3416 

403.8 

-10.0 

w. 

1'.31  p.m.... 

710.8 

5.4 

56 

wnw. 

14.3 

2450 

557.0 

-  3.3 

w. 

2K)2p.m 

711.2 

5.5 

56 

wnw. 

16.1 

2330 

566.0 

-  0.7 

w. 

2:26  p.m.... 

711.2 

4.7 

52 

wnw. 

16.1 

1860 

601.1 

-  8.4 

w. 

2:32  p.m.... 

711.2 

4.7 

52 

wnw. 

16.1 

1731 

611.3 

-  2.0 

wnw. 

2:37  p.m.... 

711.2 

4.7 

52 

wnw. 

16.1 

1400 

620.5 

-  7.3 

wnw. 

3H)0p.m.... 

711.2 

4.0 

58 

wnw. 

16.1 

000 

671.1 

-  4.0 

wnw. 

3:12  p.  m 

711.2 

4.4 

58 

wnw. 

17.0 

526 

711.2 

4.0 

58 

wnw. 

i7.0 

Nov.  18. 

8:38  a.m.... 

718.5 

-  1.0 

70 

wnw. 

n.6 

526 

718.5 

-  1.0 

70 

wnw. 

11.6 

8:46  a.m 

718.6 

-  0.0 

70 

wnw. 

10.7 

856 

680.3 

-  5.0 

wnw. 

0:05  a.m.... 

718.7 

-  1.0 

72 

wnw. 

12.5 

1322 

648  2 

-11.0 

nw. 

0:20  a.m.... 

718.8 

-  0.6 

66 

wnw. 

16.5 

1707 

610.4 

-15.7 

nw. 

0:48  p.m.... 

718.0 

-  0.7 

68 

wnw. 

18.4 

2274 

572.0 

-15.6 

nw. 

10K)0a.m.... 

710.0 

-  0.0 

68 

wnw. 

13.0 

2604 

548.3 

-10.5 



nw. 

10:24  a.m.... 

710.0 

-  0.4 

66 

wnw. 

14.3 

3010 

510.0 

-24.0 

nw. 

10:30  a.m.... 

710.0 

-  0.3 

64 

wnw. 

14.3 

3216 

504.5 

-23.2 

nw. 

10:43  a. m.... 

710.1 

0.0 

64 

wnw. 

13.4 

3530 

483.2 

-25.5 

nw. 

10:53  a.m.... 

710.1 

0.2 

62 

wnw. 

13.4 

3282 

500.7 

-22.2 

nw. 

11. •08  a.m.... 

710.1 

0.0 

58 

wnw. 

15.2 

2066 

523.0 

-17.5 

nw. 

11:25  a.m.... 

710.1 

0.0 

50 

wnw. 

15.2 

2453 

560.0 

-16.3 

nw. 

11:38  a.m.... 

710.2 

0.0 

64 

wnw. 

17.4 

2086 

588.0 

-14.3 

nw. 

11:43  a.m — 

710.2 

0.0 

64 

wnw. 

15.6 

1031 

600.2 

-16.3 

nw. 

12:00  p.m.... 

710.2 

-  0.6 

70 

wnw. 

15.2 

1328 

640.2 

-10.8 

nw. 

12:16  p.  m — 

710.8 

-  0.6 

70 

wnw. 

15.6 

864 

680.3 

-  6.0 

nw. 

12  •.23  p.m.... 

710.3 

-  0.5 

77 

wnw. 

14.8 

526 

710.3 

-  0.5 

77 

wnw. 

i4.8 

Nooernber  17, — ^Three  kite^  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m  Wire  out,  5300  m. ; 
at  maxiraum  altitude,  5250  eq. 

During  the  flight  about  3/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  were  present. 

An  active  low  was  central  over  Ontario  and  high  pressure  was  central  over  Utah. 

November  18, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  21.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  6900  m. 

From  8/10  to  10/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest  prevailed.  The  kites  were  in  the 
clouds  most  of  the  time  above  1200  m.  Light  snow  flurries  occurred  until  10:33  a.  m., 
and  from  11:31  a.  m.  until  after  the  close  of  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Texas  and  low 
over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


DateuMl 

bour. 


1909. 
Not.  19. 

8:ft3  a.m... 

9Kn  a.m... 

9:35  ft.m... 

9:10  ft. m... 

9:40  ft. m... 
10:07  ft.  m. . . 
10:S4ft.m... 
lO.'iS  ft.  m. . . 
11:1S  ft.in... 
11:45  ft. m... 
11:58  ft. m... 
18:11  p.m... 
12:23  p.m... 
12:26  p.  m... 
Nov.  20. 

8:23  ft.in... 

8:36  ft.  m... 

8.40  ft. m... 

9H)6  ft.m... 

9:24  ft.m... 

9:58  ft.in... 
11:22  a.m... 
\2-M  p.m... 

1 :20  p.  m. . . 

I'M  p.m... 

2:31  p.m... 

2:54  p.m... 

3:08  p.  m. . . 

3:18  p.m... 

3:23  p.m... 
Not.  21. 

8aI9  ft. m.. . 

8  JO  ft.m... 

8:36  ft.m... 

8:44  ft.m... 

9:00  ft.  m... 

9:11  ft.m... 

9:32  ft.m... 

9:66  ft.m... 
10H)0ft.m... 
10:45  ft.m... 
IIKB  ft.m... 
11:12  ft.m... 
11:26  ft.  m... 


Ob  MovBi  Weftthor.  Vft.,  626  m. 


I 


720.2 
720.2 
720.2 
720.1 
720.1 
720.1 
719.6 
719.4 
719.1 
719.0 
718.9 
718.8 
718.7 
718.4 

716.8 
716.8 
716.8 
716.8 
716.7 
716.6 
716.1 
715.3 
716.1 
716.8 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 
715.0 

716.8 
716.8 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 
716.9 


< 


•C. 

-  1.6 

-  1.6 

-  1.2 

-  1.2 

-  1.0 

-  0.8 

-  0.2 

-  0.2 
0.6 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.0 

10.2 
11.2 
10.6 
11.1 
12.1 
12.0 
12.4 
15.2 
15.5 
15.8 
16.0 
16.0 
15.9 
16.0 
16.1 

13.8 
14.4 
14.3 
13.8 
13.9 
14.4 
15.2 
16.0 
16.0 
15.8 
16.2 
16.5 
15.6 


i 


Wind. 


Dir. 


% 


u 

64 
61 
61 
61 
61 
63 
63 
58 
57 
55 
59 
59 
58 


25 
24| 
26 

27  >  8. 
27  !  8. 

25  8 

26  8. 
24 
22 
22 
23 
23 
24 
23 
24 


42 
40 
40 
44 
42 
42 
44 
45 
45 
43 
40 
38 
38 


8. 
8. 


W8W. 


6.7 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
3.6 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
4.5 
4.5 

4.5 

4.5 
5.4 
6.4 
4.5 
5.4 
5.8 
6.8 
6.3 
5.8 
6.4 
5.4 
5.4 
6.3 
5.4 

5.8 
5.4 
4.0 
4.5 
4.5 
6.3 
6.7 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
3.1 
4.6 
4.0 


At  dlffflr«Bi  halglito  ftbore  Mft. 


HalfhI. 


526 

806 

1390 

1526 

1796 

2201 

2736 

2067 

2464 

2088 

1797 

1458 

814 

526 

526 

866 

1574 

2056 

2572 

3316 

4809 

4109 

3506 

2826 

2259 

1913 

1427 

804 

526 

526 

898 

1416 

1847 

2268 

2633 

8073 

2642 

2278 

1587 

1296 

895 

526 


i 


I 

3 


720.2 
696.4 
645.7 
634.7 
613.3 
582.6 
542.9 
527.3 
562.4 
504.8 
613.3 
640.0 
698.5 
718.4 

716.8 
688.2 
631.3 
596.2 
558.8 
509.2 
420.4 
460.7 
497.6 
541.3 
580.3 
606.4 
642.3 
692.0 
715.0 

716.8 
686.3 
644.3 
611.3 
680.4 
555.1 
525.8 
555.1 
580.4 
631.4 
663.9 
686.3 
716.9 


1.6 
1.6 
6.0 
4.0 
4.7 
6.3 
11.4 
12.3 
8.9 
4.2 
2.7 
0.6 
0.8 
1.0 

10.2 
8.7 
4.0 
6.5 
3.2 

-  2.1 
-17.8 
-10.3 

-  3.2 
5.1 
2.0 
3.9 
8.2 

13.1 
16.1 

13.8 

11.5 

6.6 

3.6 

1.0 

5.0 

2.0 

5.3 

1.5 

6.5 

6.9 

11.0 

15.6 


\ 


Wind. 


Dir. 


58 
25 


24 
42 


38 


Veloo- 


p.«. 
6.7 


wnw. 
wnw. 


wnw. 
nw. 


4.5 
4.6 


5.4 

6.8 


4.0 


November  19. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

There  were  8/10  to  10/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west.  The  head  kite  was  obscured  by 
clouds  from  10:22  to  11:13  a.  m.,  except  at  short  intervals. 

PresBure  was  high  over  the  Carolinas  and  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Naoember  tO.—five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  10100  m. 

About  2/10  Ci.-St.  from  the  west  were  present  during  the  flight. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  high  pressure  ofiF  the  south 
Atlantic  coast. 

November  $1,— Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  19.4  sq.  m.  \^re  out,  5000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

There  were  3/10  to  8/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  west.  The  head  kite  entered  the  clouds 
at  Ow20  and  emerged  at  9:36  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  high  ova*  South  Carolina  and  low  ova*  Illinois  and  Quebec. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather.  Va..  520  m. 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 

Date  and 
hour. 

i 
5 

• 

1 

•c. 

10.4 
10.4 
10.0 
17.0 
10.0 
18.2 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
17.0 
18.7 
18.4 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 

-  3.0 

-  3.0 

-  3.0 

-  3.7 

-  3.0 

-  3.0 

• 

a 
S 

t 

% 

54 
60 
57 
50 
55 
48 
47 
42 
45 
51 
47 
48 
40 
40 
40 

77 
77 
77 
70 
70 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Wind. 

Height. 

i 

fftm. 
715.7 
084.4 
025.2 
583.3 
520.0 
474.2 
437.8 
404.0 
437.8 
470.1 
527.5 
500.5 
020.0 
084.4 
710.1 

700.0 
083.0 
007.7 
050.5 
024.2 
581.0 
020.4 
040.7 
054.3 
084.0 
710.3 

713.1 
080.1 
000.1 
080.0 
003.0 
713.0 

1 

i 

• 

a 

Wind. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1000. 
Nov.  22. 

7:38  a.m — 

7:54  a.m — 

8:13  a.m.... 

8:40  a.m.... 

0:11  a.m.... 

OJOa.m.... 

0U{8a.m — 
10:35  a.m.... 
11:30  a.m.... 
12:11  p.  m — 

1:24  p.m.... 

1:54  p.m.... 

2:11p.m.... 

3K)lp.m — 

3:07  p.m.... 
Not.  28. 

1:15  p.  m 

1 :20  p.  m. . . . 

1:28  p.m.... 

1:42  p.m.... 

2:00  p.  m — 

3:14  p.m.... 

4:02  p.m.... 

4:13  p.  m — 

4:10  p.  m — 

4:20  p.m.... 

4:32  p.  m. . . . 
Not.  24. 
10:20  a.m.... 
10:32  a.m.... 
10:47  a.m.... 
11:33  a.  m — 
ll'Mt^m.... 
12:11p.m.... 

fimi. 

715.7 

715.6 

715.4 

715.2 

715.0 

714.0 

714.8 

714.0 

713.3 

712.0 

711.0 

711.2 

711.0 

710.3 

710.1 

700.0 
700.0 
700.0 
700.0 
700.0 
700.0 
710.0 
710.1 
710.2 
710.2 
710.3 

713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.0 
713.0 
713.0 

8. 

8. 
8. 

86. 
SB. 

ee. 
ae. 

SB. 

ee. 
ee. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

m.  p.  a. 
4.6 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.8 
4.0 
4.5 
4.6 
0.3 
0.3 
8.0 
8.5 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
14.3 
10.7 
11.0 
10.7 
11.0 
0.8 

10.7 

11.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

11.2 

Melen. 

520 

000 

1050 

2220 

3047 

3870 

4408 

5081 

4470 

3812 

3013 

2424 

1501 

843 

520 

520 

825 

1005 

1215 

1552 

2123 

1507 

1270 

1177 

810 

520 

520 
784 
1020 
802 
740 
520 

•c. 

10.4 

14.0 

7.4 

1.2 

-  2.0 
-10.0 
-18.5 
-10.5 
-14.0 

-  0.4 

-  0.0 
2.4 
8.5 

14.4 
18.0 

1.8 

-  3.4 

-  4.2 
5.2 
2.4 

-  4.6 

-  3.0 

-  2.5 

-  5.4 

-  3.1 
2.0 

-  3.0 

-  0.4 

-  5.1 

-  4.2 

-  0.2 

-  3.0 

% 

54 

"'■40' 
77 

"os" 

100 
166 

8. 
8. 

asw. 

asw. 

asw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

sw. 

BBOa 

SB. 

nw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

nne. 

nnn. 

nne. 

n. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nw. 

m.p.«. 
4.5 

8.5 

17.0 

0.8 

10.7 

'■■ii.*2 

Nooeniber  M, — ^Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  10500  m.; 
at  raaximum  altitude^  10100  m. 

About  8/10  Ci.-St.  from  the  west  were  observed. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  well-developed  low  was  central  over  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley.  Plres- 
sure  was  relatively  high  along  the  Altantic  coast. 

Nopember  $S, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface  21.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5700  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  5400  m. 

There  were  6/10  to  9/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  southwest- 
High  pressure  was  central  over  the  Lakes.  An  area  of  low  pressure,  central  over 
New  Brunswick,  extended  southwestward  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

November  B4. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  swrfaoe,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out|  2200  m., 
at  maximum  altitude,  1200  m. 

Light  snow  fell  and  dense  fog  prevailed  during  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  low  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  and  high  ova*  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHT8. 


Dfttoand 
hour. 


1909. 

Nov.  U. 
10:09  a.m.. 
10:17  a.m.. 
10:25  a.m.. 
10:39  a.m.. 
t0:ft3  a.  m. . 
11:18  ft. m.. 
HUM  ft. m.. 
Not.  86. 

1:18  p.m.. 

1:16  p.m.. 

1:37  p.m.. 

1 :48  p.  m. . 

1 :53  p.  m. . 

3.-06  p.m.. 

2:37  p.m.. 

4:86  p.m... 


On  Ifoiut  Wafti^er.  Vft.,  686  m. 


a 


710.0 
709.9 
709.9 
709.8 
709.7 
709.7 
709.6 

721.6 
721.7 
721.7 
721.7 
721.8 
721.8 
721.9 
722.4 


C. 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

2.2 

3.6 

6.8 
6.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.5 
5.2 


% 
37 
44 
42 
47 
53 
62 
65 

59 
59 
60 
60 
60 
60 
58 
72 


Wind. 


Dir. 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Veloo- 
tty. 


.p.«. 
17.0 
17.0 
17.4 
17.9 
21.9 
21.5 
19.7 

15.2 
15.2 
15.2 
11.6 
12.5 
11.6 
11.2 
6.7 


At  differ 

Height. 

1 

h 

M^: 

< 

^n^M« 

526 

710.0 

981 

670.5 

1259 

647.6 

1429 

634.2 

1360 

640.0 

1029 

666.7 

526 

709.6 

536 

721.6 

773 

700.1 

1124 

670.6 

1449 

644.7 

1937 

607.7 

3410 

573.6 

2687 

554.2 

526 

722.4 

it  heifhta  ftbove  teft. 


a 
s 


a 

0 


^  ,  2 


C. 

0.2 

2.9 

2.8 

5.1 

6.8 

0.0 

3.6 

6.8 
2.1 
6.6 
8.1 
6.5 
2.9 
1.8 
5.2 


% 
37 


65 
59 


Wind. 


Dir. 


wnw. 

nw. 

n. 

n. 

nnw. 

n. 


72 


nw. 

nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


nup.s. 
17.0 


19.7 
15.2 


6.7 


Nov.  88. 

7:28  ft. m.. 

7:39  ft.m.. 

8H)6  ft.m.. 

8:43  ft.m.. 

9:36  ft.m.. 

9:35  ft.m.. 

9:45  ft.m.. 

9:55  a.m.. 
lOKM  a.m.. 
10:11  a.m.. 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Not.  37. 

11:85  a.m 

734.9 

6.7 

63 

nw. 

3.6 

526 

724.9 

6.7 

63 

nw. 

3.6 

11:45  a.m.... 

734.9 

7.3 

61 

nw. 

3.1 

1688 

630.9 

11.4 

nnw. 

11:50  a.m.... 

734.9 

8.0 

58 

nw. 

8.1 

1285 

661.9 

14.2 

nnw. 

13^  p.  m.... 

724.9 

9.2 

67 

nw. 

3.1 

897 

093.3 

11.0 

nnw. 

13:11  p.m 

734.9 

9.0 

55 

nw. 

3.1 

526 

724.9 

9.0 

55 

nw. 

3.1 

RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


.     723.9 

7.6 

53 

wnw. 

4.9 

526 

723.9 

7.6 

53 

wnw. 

.     723.9 

7.8 

53 

wnw. 

5.8 

924 

690.2 

13.9 

wnw. 

.     723.9 

7.8 

52 

wnw. 

5.8 

1245 

664.4 

13.3 

nw. 

.     723.9 

7.7 

53 

wnw. 

6.3 

1826 

620.0 

9.9 

nw. 

.     723.9 

9.2 

48 

wnw. 

5.4 

2596 

564.8 

5.0 

nw. 

.     723.8 

9.4 

47 

wnw. 

5.4 

2104 

599.6 

8.2 

wnw. 

.     723.8 

9.6 

48 

wnw. 

6.3 

1652 

633.0 

11.3 

nw. 

.     723.8 

10.1 

44 

wnw. 

6.3 

1245 

664.4 

13.0 

nw. 

.     723.8 

10.1 

44 

wnw. 

6.3 

879 

693.9 

13.1    

nw. 

.     723.7 

10.4 

45 

w. 

6.3 

526 

723.7 

10.4 

45 

w. 

4.9 


6.8 


November  25. — One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  6.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  2500  m. 

About  2/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest  were  observed. 

At  8  a.  m.  relatively  high  pressure  extended  from  the  Lake  region  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  a  well-developed  low  was  central  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

November  26. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5500  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude.  5300  m. 

The  sky  was  cloudless. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia,  low  pressure  off  the  New  England  coast. 

November  j97.— One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31.1  cu.  m.  Wire  out,  1650  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

A  few  Ci.-St.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

Pressure  was  hish  over  the  Atlantic  coast  States  and  low  over  Minnesota. 

November  28. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  32  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4500  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3600  m. 

About  3/10  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west  were  observed. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  West  Virginia.  Centers  of  low  pressure  w&e  over 
Texas  and  Lake  Huron. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Datennd 
hour. 


1M9. 
Nov.  29. 
10:13  a.m... 
10:10  ft.  m... 
10:37  ft. m... 
10:44  a.m... 
11K)6  a.m... 
11:22  ft. m... 
11:45  a.m... 
11'.52  a.m... 
12:36  p.m... 
12:56  p.m... 

IKM  p.  m. . . 

1 :20  p.  m. . . 

1 :34  p.  m. . . 
Nov.  30. 

8:10  a.m... 

8:21  a.m... 
10:04  a.m... 
10:18  a.m... 
10:33  a.m... 
10:40  a.m... 
10:45  a.m... 
11:02  a.m... 
11:21  a.m... 
11JS5  a.m... 

1:32  p.m... 

1:30  p.m... 

1:58  p.m... 

2:10  p.m... 


On  Mount  Weathw.  Va..  626  m. 


3 


A 

s 


.     718.1 

.     718.1 

.     718.8 

.     718.8 

.     718.4 

.     718.4 

.     718.6 

.     718.6 

.     718.5 

.     718.5 

.     718.5 

.     718.5 

.      718.6 

.     721.1 

.     721.2 

.     721.6 

.     721.4 

.     721.4 

.     721.4 

.     721.4 

.     721.3 

.     721.2 

.     721.0 

.     720.5 

.     720.6 

.     720.4 

.     720.4 

c. 

7.3 
7.7 
7.4 
7.4 
8.0 
7.7 
7.3 
7.2 
7.0 
6.7 
7.0 
7.0 
6.6 

2.2 
2.3 
0.5 
0.0 
1.2 
0.6 
0.8 
1.3 
1.8 
2.7 
3.8 
3.7 
3.8 
3.6 


% 
83 
77 
76 
75 
62 
67 
60 
49 
44 
41 
39 
34 
34 

48 
60 
47 
46 
60 
41 
41 
42 
44 
47 
47 
48 
83 
40 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw, 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


Veloo- 
tty. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 


nw. 
nw. 


.p.«. 
12.6 
13.9 
12.5 
13.0 
12.6 
12.6 
13.4 
13.9 
13.9 
14.3 
12.1 
13.0 
11.6 

6.4 

6.4 
6.8 
4.6 
6.4 
6.7 
6.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 
7.2 
6.8 
5.8 


At  different  helgbta  above  tea. 


Helcht. 


626 

802 

1362 

1619 

1790 

2224 

2660 

2301 

1911 

1620 

1295 

895 

526 

526 
891 
1225 
2473 
3110 
3486 
3724 
3696 
3358 
3104 
2047 
2013 
1420 
626 


I 


I 


a 
t 


Wind. 


Dir. 


718.1 
686.7 
648.0 
627.7 
614.7 
682.5 
651.9 
576.9 
606.5 
636.5 
663.5 
686.7 
718.6 

721.1 
689.1 
661.4 
566.5 
521.5 
497.1 
482.0 
489.6 
504.6 
521.6 
596.1 
598.6 
644.8 
720.4 


C. 

7.3 

2.8 

0.4 

2.4 

0.3 

3.8 

1.6 

1.8 

0.8 

2.8 

0.4 

2.3 

6.6 

2.2 
2.0 
0.8 
3.9 
7.9 
6.7 
6.7 
5.7 
8.1 
8.4 
1.0 
1.8 
0.7 
3.6 


% 
83 


34 
48 


40 


nw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

nne. 

n. 

nnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

n. 

nne. 

n. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

nnw. 

n. 

nw. 


Veloo- 
tty. 


,p.<. 
12.5 


11.6 
5.4 


6.8 


RESULTS  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS. 


Deo.l. 

4:46  p.m.... 

716.6 

5.6 

SO 

nnw. 

0.9 

626 

716.6 

6.6 

30 

nnw. 

0.9 

4:55  p.m.... 

716.6 

6.2 

29 

nnw. 

0.9 

1069 

670.2 

1.9 

nnw. 

6:29  p.m.... 

716.6 

4.9 

32 

nnw. 

1.8 

626 

716.5 

4.9 

82 

nnw. 

i.8 

November  $9. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4900  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  4600  m. 

St.-Cu.  from  the  north-northwest  diminished  from  8/10  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight 
to  few  at  the  close.   The  head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  at  intervals  from  10^  to  11  a.  m. 

At  8  a.  m.  praasure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  low  ofiF  the  middle  Atlantic 
coast 

November  SO, — ^Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  26.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude. 

There  were  1/10  to  3/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  northwest. 

High  pressure,  central  ova*  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  covered  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country. 

December  1 . — One  balloon  was  used;  capacity,  31. 1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1450  m. 

A  few  St.  were  visible  near  the  horizon. 

PresBure  was  high  over  Lake  Ontario  and  low  over  Nova  Scotia. 
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BULLETIN   OP  MOUNT  WEATHER   OBSERVATORY. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


DfttoMkd 
hour. 


1009. 
Dee.  8. 

8:31  a.m.. 

8:40  a.m.., 

9KM  %,m... 

9:1S  a.m.., 
!0:S3  a.  m. . . 
Oeo.  V. 

8:18  a.in.., 
10:16  a.in... 
10:35  a.in... 
10:47  a.  m... 
11:17  a.ni.., 
11:53  a.m.. 
13:33  p.m.. 

8:21  p.m.., 

2:58  p.m.. 

3:18  p.m.. 

3:37  p.m.. 

3:50  p.m.. 

3:50  p.m... 

4H)0p.m.. 

4.-05  p.m.. 
Deo.  4. 

8:36  a.m.. 

8:44  a.m.. 

8:53  a.m.. 

0:06  a.m.. 

0:35  a.m.. 

0:47  a.m.. 
10:06  a.  m. . 
10:20  a.  m. . 
10:38  a.m.. 
11:38  a.m.. 
12:24  p.m.. 
12:55  p.m.. 

1:20  p.m.. 

1:30  p.m.. 

2:00  p.m.. 

2:18  p.m.. 

2:37  p.m.. 

2:46  p.m.. 

2:52  p.m.. 


OnMottoi  WeathM*.  Va.,  626  m. 


713.2 
718.2 
713.1 
713.1 
712.0 

714.1 
714.3 
714.2 
714.2 
714.1 
713.0 
713.4 
713.0 
713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.1 
713.1 

715.4 
715.4 
715.5 
715.5 
715.7 
715.7 
715.8 
715.8 
715.7 
715.6 
715.6 
715.6 
715.5 
715.6 
715.5 
715.5 
715.6 
715.6 
715.6 


a 


•c. 

0.3 
0.0 
0.7 
1.0 
2.5 

0.2 
1.6 
2.7 
3.4 
3.0 
4.8 
5.7 
4.6 
6.5 
6.4 
5.0 
5.3 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

8.0 

7.0 

8.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.7 

10.0 

10.4 

10.4 

10.6 

10.2 


i 
3 


I  I  2 


Wind. 


Dir. 


38 
36 

34 

22 

52 
46 
46 
45 
46 
45 
42 
37 
36 
36 
40 
42 
44 
46 
43 

70 
76 
76 
74 
70 
82 
83 
78 
76 
74 
74 
72 
70 
60 
68 
66 
65 
65 
66 


wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
nw. 


8. 
8. 
86 


ae 
0e 


Veloo- 

ity. 


p.t. 

7.6 
8.0 
7.2 
6.3 
4.0 

3.6 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 
2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 


wnw. 

11.6 

wnw. 

12.5 

wnw. 

13.0 

wnw. 

13.0 

nw. 

10.7 

wnw. 

10.7 

wnw. 

7.6 

nw. 

11.6 

nw. 

11.6 

nw. 

12.5 

nw. 

13.0 

nw. 

13.4 

nw. 

12.6 

nw. 

12.5 

nw. 

10.7 

nw. 

10.7 

wnw. 

10.7 

wnw. 

10.7 

wnw. 

8.5 

At  dlfforent  helgbto  abore 


I 


Height. 


i 


Mtitr: 

wan. 

526 

713.2 

856 

684.8 

1212 

655.3 

sn 

682.0 

526 

712.0 

526 

714.1 

002 

682.0 

1124 

663.6 

1402 

634.5 

2017 

504.6 

2628 

550.0 

3253 

508.7 

4148 

452.8 

3337 

503.0 

2921 

630.3 

1778 

611.8 

1229 

654.4 

803 

682.0 

760 

693.1 

526 

713.1 

526 
862 
1130 
1337 
1874 
2843 
3578 
3876 
4320 
4681 
4325 
3006 
3203 
2705 
1927 
1389 
1202 
057 
526 


715.4 
686.8 
664.7 
648.0 
607.4 
538.9 
491.0 
472.8 
446.3 
425.9 
446.3 
470.9 
515.4 
542.6 
603.6 
644.4 
659.2 
679.3 
715.6 


d 

• 

a 

Wind. 

a 

9 

1 

ua 

3 

t 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

•c. 

% 

m.p.8. 

-  0.3 

39 

wnw. 

7.6 

6.2 

nnw. 

{       2.3 

nnw. 

4.7 

nnw. 

2.5 

22 

nw. 

4.0 

-  0.2 

52 

0e. 

8.6 

3.9 

^KV^9» 

5.5 

mr  • 

4.6 

w. 

1.3 

wnw. 

-  1.9 

wnw. 

-  6.0 

wnw. 

-10.9 

wnw. 

-  7.1 

wnw. 

-  3.3 

wnw. 

2.1 

wnw. 

5.5 

w. 

6.7 

wsw. 

5.2 

WIW. 

5.1 

43 

■e. 

2.7 

8.1 

79 

wnw. 

11.6 

4.6 

wnw. 

3.0 

wnw. 

7.5 

nw. 

7.1 

nw. 

-  1.0 

nw. 

-  7.6 

nw. 

-  7.4 

nw. 

-10.0 

nw. 

-13.3 

nw. 

•      ■••»>• 

-11.2 

wnw. 

-  8.5 

wnw. 

-  3.0 

wnw. 

0.5 

wnw. 

6.5 

nw. 

9.5 

wnw. 

4.1 

wnw. 

5.3 

wnw. 

10.2 

66 

wnw. 

8.6 

December  M. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

There  were  a  few  Ci.-St.  from  the  northwest  during  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  there  was  a  high  over  Virginia  and  a  low  over  Iowa. 

December  8. — ^Eight  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  50.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7400  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6500  m. 

About  1/10  Ci.-St.  from  the  west  was  present  during  the  flight. 

High  pressure  was  central  over  Alberta  and  low  pressure  over  Arizona. 

December  4. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  0500  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  8000  m. 

St.  from  the  northwest  increased  from  6/10  at  the  beginning  to  8/10  at  11 :44  a.  m.  and 
then  decreased  to  a  few.  About  1/10  A.-Cu.  was  visible  from  9:47  to  11 :44  a.  m.  The 
head  kite  was  in  the  clouds  except  at  intervals  from  9:24  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 

A  ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  from  northern  Florida  to  Lake  Ene.  Pressure  was 
low  over  Nova  Scotia. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


On  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  526  m. 

^t  different  heights  above  aei 

i. 

Dftte  and 
hour. 

i 

i 

• 

§ 

Wind. 

i 

• 

• 

Wind. 

K 

a 

ui 

Height. 

& 

S 

ua 

5 

3 

2 

Dir. 

Valoo- 
ity 

5 

< 

s 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

1909. 

Dec.  6. 

^n^M« 

•c. 

% 

m.p.«. 

MtUn. 

rftliv* 

•c. 

% 

III.  p. «. 

10:20  a.  m 

719.2 

10.1 

68 

wnw. 

1.3 

526 

719.2 

10.1 

68 

wnw. 

1.3 

10:31  a.  m 

719.1 

12.4 

62 

wsw. 

1.3 

1459 

642.8 

7.3 

w. 

10:43  a.m 

719.1 

11.8 

63 

W8W. 

1.3 

1154 

666.9 

9.6 

wnw. 

10:52  a.m — 

719.0 

12.8 

64 

aae. 

1.3 

860 

690.8 

10.6 

wnw. 

10:59  a.  m 

719.0 

12.4 

63 

sw. 

1.3 

682 

706.7 

9.5 

wnw. 

11:06  a.m.... 

718.9 

12.6 

65 

eac. 

1.3 

526 

718.9 

12.6 

65 

eae. 

1.3 

Dec.  6. 

8:50  a.m.... 

717.2 

3.8 

29 

nw. 

16.1 

526 

717.2 

3.8 

29 

nw. 

16.1 

8:55  a.m 

717.2 

3.7 

30 

nw. 

16.1 

805 

603.0 

2.2 

wnw. 

9:03  a.  m. . . . 

717.2 

3.5 

34 

nw. 

13.4 

960 

680.0 

9.6 

wnw. 

9:13  a. m.... 

717.4 

3.5 

33 

nw. 

14.3 

1259 

656.1 

11.0 

wnw. 

9:43  a.m.... 

717.8 

3.7 

29 

nw. 

13.9 

2161 

588.9 

6.4 

w. 

lOKM  a.m.... 

718.0 

3.9 

28 

nw. 

13.0 

2736 

548.9 

2.6 

•  ■  •  ■ 

w. 

10:28  a.  m. . . . 

718.0 

3.9 

30 

nw. 

12.5 

2987 

532.1 

0.4 

w 

•  •••■••• 

11:24  a.m.... 

718.1 

4.3 

29 

nw. 

12.5 

3164 

519.9 

0.6 

w. 

11:55  a.  m 

718.1 

4.4 

30 

nw. 

12.5 

2586 

558.3 

4.7 

w. 

12:12  p.  m 

718.0 

4.6 

28 

nw. 

12.5 

1909 

606.2 

8.6 

wnw. 

12:27  p.m.... 

717.7 

4.7 

26 

nw. 

12.1 

1580 

630.7 

5.6 

wnw. 

12:45  p.  m 

717.4 

4.8 

26 

nw. 

18.4 

1115 

667.3 

5.1 

wnw. 

12:54  p.m.... 

717.8 

4.7 

28 

nw. 

15.6 

806 

603.0 

2.6 

wnw. 

1K)3  p.m.... 

717.3 

4.8 

26 

nw. 

15.6 

526 

717.3 

4.8 

36 

nw. 

15.6 

8:26  a.m.... 

712.5 

-  0.4 

77 

8BO« 

9.8 

526 

712.5 

-  0.4 

77 

BBO* 

9.8 

8:31  a.m.... 

712.4 

-  0.3 

77 

aae. 

8.6 

860 

682.6 

0.3 

BBO« 

8:40  a.  m — 

712.4 

-  0.2 

81 

B^K« 

8.9 

1248 

651.8 

4.3 

8. 

8:55  a.m.... 

712.2 

-  0.2 

71 

se. 

8.9 

1572 

625.9 

8.0 

a. 

9:17  a.  m 

712.2 

-  0.2 

76 

ae. 

8.0 

2247 

576.6 

5.6 

aaw. 

9:27  a.m.... 

712.2 

-  0.2 

76 

ae. 

7.6 

526 

712.2 

-0.2 

76 

ae. 

7.6 

Dec.  8. 

10:22  a.m.... 

712.0 

-  1.6 

55 

wnw. 

16.2 

526 

712.0 

-  1.6 

55 

wnw. 

15.2 

10:30  a.m.... 

712.0 

-  1.8 

52 

wnw. 

13.9 

851 

688.8 

-  7.0 

wnw. 

10:43  a.m.... 

712.1 

-  1.6 

56 

wnw. 

13.4 

1118 

660.3 

-10.1 

wnw. 

10:53  a.m.... 

712.1 

-  1.4 

55 

wnw. 

11.2 

1867 

639.3 

-12.6 

wnw. 

11:05  a.m.... 

712.1 

-  1.4 

54 

nw. 

12.1 

1908 

596.1 

-  7.1 

wnw. 

11:19  a.m.... 

712.1 

-  1.0 

54 

wnw. 

10.7 

2379 

561.0 

-10.6 

wnw. 

11:40  a.m.... 

712.1 

-  1.0 

54 

wnw. 

10.7 

2723 

536.4 

11.1 

wnw. 

12:42  p.m.... 

712.0 

-0.7 

58 

wnw. 

9.8 

8448 

555.9 

-10.6 

wnw. 

1 :26  p.  m. . . . 

711.9 

-  0.2 

52 

wnw. 

7.6 

1185 

654.6 

-  9.8 

w. 

1:36  p.m.... 

711.9 

0.0 

52 

wnw. 

7.6 

962 

673.7 

-  7.2 

w. 

1:46  p.m.... 

711.9 

0.3 

50 

wnw. 

8.0 

526 

711.9 

0.8 

50 

wnw. 

8.0 

December  5. — One  balloon  was  used ;  capacity,  31 . 1  cu.  m.    Wire  out,  1700  m. 

A  few  CS.-St.  from  the  northwest  were  visible. 

At  8  a.  m.  there  was  a  moderate  high  over  Virginia  and  a  well-developed  low  was  cen- 
tral over  Wisconsin. 

December  6, — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  22.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6000  m. 

About  9/10  A.-St.,  from  the  west,  prevailed. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  the  Ohio  Valley  and  low  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

December  7. — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  from  the  south.  Light  rain  fell  until  9:05  a.  m.  The 
base  of  the  clouds  was  about  1250  m.  above  sea  level. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Ohio.  Pressure  was  relatively  high  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

December  8» — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.8  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4800  m. 

There  were  3/10  to  4/10  CS.  from  the  west.  About  2/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  southwest, 
observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fli^t,  disappeared  at  10:30  a.  m.  From  1/10  to  a  few 
St.  from  the  west  were  viable  from  10:50  a.  m.  to  12'.26  p.  m.  A  solar  halo  was  observed. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Kansas  and  low  over  Maine. 
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BULLETIN  OF  MOUNT  WEATH£R  OBSERVATORY. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1M9. 
Dec.  0. 

1:10  p.m.. 

1 :31  p.  m. 

2:04  p.m.. 

2:10  p.m.. 

2:34  p.m.. 

8.O0p.m.. 

8:13  p.m.. 

3:44  p.m... 

4:02  p.m., 

4:19  p.m... 

4:30  p.m.. 

4:36  p.m.. 

4:44  p.m.. 

5K)0p.  m.. 
Dec.  10. 
10:18  e.m.. 
10:33  a.  m. . 
10:47  a.m.. 
11K)6  a.m.. 
11:10  a.m.. 
11:46  a.  m.. 
12:10  p.m.. 

2:28  p.m.. 
Dee.  11. 

8:33  a.m.., 

8*.60a.m.. 

0H)2  a.m.., 

9:22  a.m... 

9:34  a.m... 

9:40  a.m.. 
10:12  a.m... 
l\M  a.m.. 
12:08  p.m.. 
12:10  p.m.. 
12:18  p<m.. 
12:28  p.m... 
12:81  p.m.. 


RERULT8  OF  KITE  FUGHT8. 

Ob  Mooat  Weather.  Va..  626  m. 

At  dlfferait  heights  aborre  tea. 

{ 

1 

hum. 

Wlod. 

Height. 

i   t 

1 

Wind. 

Air 

:  5 

2 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

M4Ur». 

eiet.          o. 

i 

% 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

^ 

'   -c. 

m.p.«. 

m.p.«. 

718.4 

-6.8 

61 

wnw. 

10.8 

696 

718.4 

-  6.8 

51 

wnw. 

10.3 

718.4 

-  6.3 

67 

wnw. 

10.7 

947 

675.6 

-13.4 

nw. 

713.4 

-  6.6 

62 

wnw. 

11.2 

1819 

643.0 

-19.1 

nw. 

713.4 

-  6.3 

60 

wnw. 

12.6 

2110 

679.1 

-11.7 

wnw. 

713.6 

-  6.9 

61 

wnw. 

12.1 

2n8 

630.4 

-16.4 

wnw. 

718.6 

-  6.8 

63 

wnw. 

11.2 

3412 

480.7 

-23.9 

w. 

718.6 

-  6.2 

66 

wnw. 

9.8 

8647 

471.2 

-26.6 

w. 

718.0 

-  6.4 

60 

wnw. 

11.2 

3410 

486.7 

-22.6 

w. 

718.7 

-  6.6 

60 

wnw. 

9.8 

2864 

524.6 

-15.1 

w. 

713.8 

-  6.8 

68 

wnw. 

10.3 

2626 

547.9 

-14.6 

wnw. 

718.8 

-  7.1 

70 

wnw. 

12.1 

1990 

687.6 

-16.6 

wnw. 

■  •  ■  •  •      >  • 

718.9 

-  7.2 

70 

wnw. 

11.2 

1666 

622.5 

-20.8 

wnw. 

718.9 

-  7.4 

67 

wnw. 

11.6 

1060 

665.9 

-15.1 

nw. 

714.0 

-  7.7 

57 

wnw. 

11.6 

626 

714.0 

-  7.7 

57 

wnw. 

ii.6 

719.6 

-  7.6 

60 

wnw. 

8.9 

620 

719.5 

-  7.6 

60 

wnw. 

8.9 

719.4 

-  7.6 

60 

wnw. 

8.9 

744 

699.4 

-13.2 

wnw. 



719.8 

-  7.1 

58 

wnw. 

11.6 

1122 

665.0 

-18.2 

wnw. 

719.2 

-  6.9 

66 

wnw. 

10.7 

1766 

611.0 

-  8.8 

nw. 

719.1 

-  7.0 

56 

wnw. 

11.6 

2456 

658.6 

-12.4 

nw. 

719.0 

-  6.0 

56 

nw. 

8.9 

2700 

641.1 

-  9.8 

nw. 

719.0 

-  6.7 

60 

nw. 

9.8 

3318 

499.3 

-13.2 

nw. 

718.6 

-  6.0 

47 

nw. 

9.8 

626 

718.6 

-  5.0 

47 

nw. 

0.8 

723.3 

-  7.2 

67 

nw. 

4.6 

626 

723.3 

-  7.2 

67 

DW. 

4.5 

723.4 

-  7.0 

67 

nw. 

4.6 

940 

685.9 

-  8.6 

nw. 

723.4 

-  7.0 

68 

nw. 

4.6 

1326 

652.8 

-  4.0 

wnw. 

728.6 

-  6.4 

63 

nw. 

4.0 

1741 

619.5 

-  5.2 

wnw. 

723.7 

-  6.2 

64 

wnw. 

3.1 

1988 

600.4 

-  7.1 

wnw. 

723.8 

-  6.1 

66 

wnw. 

8.1 

2477 

564.2 

-  4.2 

wnw. 

724.1 

-  6.6 

65 

nw. 

3.6 

3120 

520.1 

-  7.1 

wnw. 

728.6 

-  4.0 

69 

nw. 

2.2 

2192 

585.5 

-  1.7 

wnw. 

723.6 

-  3.6 

55 

wnw. 

2.7 

1990 

600.4 

-  1.9 

wnw. 

728.4 

-  3.4 

62 

wnw. 

3.1 

1620 

628.8 

-  6.2 

wnw. 

723.8 

-  2.9  ' 

64 

wnw. 

2.7 

1419 

645.4 

-  4.3 

wnw. 

723.8 

-  2.4  ; 

51 

wnw. 

2.7 

1048 

676.8 

-  7.6 

w. 

723.2 

-  2.2 

1 

60 

nw. 

2.7 

626 

723.2 

-  2.2 

60 

nw. 

2.7 

December  P.— Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  22.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7500  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

There  were  2/10  to  3/10  St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  ridge  of  high  pres- 
sure extended  from  north  .of  the  Dakotas  southward  to  Arkansas. 

Deeember  10. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  27.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7050  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  6600  m. 

At  the  beginning  a  few  St.-Cu.  from  the  northwest  were  present.  These  had  disap- 
peared at  1 :34  p.  m.  A  few  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west  appeared  at  1 1 :24  a.  m.  and  they  had 
increased  to  3/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Centers  of  high  pressure  were  over  Kentucky  and  Manitoba.  Low  pressure  was  cen- 
tral over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

December  11. — Five  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  31.5  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6200  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  5000  m. 

The  sky  was  from  7/10  to  10/10  covered  with  St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest.  Dur- 
ing the  ascent  the  head  kite  entered  the  cloud  base  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  m.,  but 
the  clouds  lowered  somewhat  during  the  flight,  and  in  the  descent  the  cloud  base  was 
found  at  1600  m. 

Pressure  was  high  over  the  Lake  region  and  ^fiddIe  Atlantic  States  and  low  over 
Texas. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  ftod 
hour. 


lOOQ. 
Dec.  12. 

8:45  a.m — 

8:69  a.m.... 

9:46  a.m.... 

0:A5  a.m.... 

0:58  a.m.... 
Dee.  14. 

8:30  a.m 

8:41  a.m.... 

8:47  a.m.... 

8:51  a.m.... 

0:02  a.m.... 

9:18  a.  m 

9:35  a.m.... 

0:50  a.m.... 
10:11  a.m.... 
11:35  a.m.... 
11:40  a.m.... 
12.-06p.m.... 

12:16  p.  m 

12:26  p.m.... 
12:34  p.m.... 
12:42  p.m.... 
12:48  p.m.... 
Dec.  15. 

7:89  a.m.... 

7:47  a.m 

8:07  a.m.... 

8:50  a.m.... 

8US6a.m.... 

0K)2a.m.... 

0:31  a.m.... 
10:37  a.m.... 
11:08  a.m.... 
11:20  a.m.... 
11:45  a.m.... 
11-J67  a.m.... 
12:06  p.m.... 
12:16  p.m.... 
12:24  p.m.... 


On  Mount  Weather 

,  Va.,  526  m. 

• 

1 

• 

• 

Wind. 

a 
S 

o 

4 

ffVvwv* 

5 

i 

Dir. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

•c. 

\ 

m.  p, «. 

724.4 

-  3.2 

eee. 

6.7 

724,4 

-  8.2 

74 

eee. 

6.3 

724.6 

-  2.8 

78 

eee. 

5.4 

724.7 

-  2.8 

78 

eee. 

5.4 

724.7 

-  2.8 

74 

eee. 

4.9 

710.4 

-  1.2 

76 

wnw. 

8.9 

710.4 

-  1.2 

72 

wnw. 

9.4 

710.4 

-  1.2 

76 

wnw. 

8.0 

710.5 

-  1.2 

78 

wnw. 

8.0 

710.6 

-  1.1 

74 

wnw. 

8.0 

710.7 

-  0.9 

72 

wnw. 

6.3 

710.8 

-  9.6 

70 

wnw. 

7.6 

710.9 

-  0.1 

70 

wnw. 

9.4 

711.1 

0.4 

68 

wnw. 

6.3 

711.3 

-  2.1 

63 

wnw. 

6.8 

711.3 

2.2 

62 

wnw. 

6.4 

711.2 

2.4 

62 

wnw. 

6.3 

711.1 

2  6 

62 

wnw. 

7.6 

711.0 

2.8 

60 

wnw 

7.6 

711.0 

2.8 

60 

wnw. 

7.6 

710.9 

3.0 

58 

wnw. 

7.6 

710.8 

2.7 

64 

wnw. 

5.8 

710.4 

2.0 

71 

wnw. 

4.9 

710.4 

2.0 

72 

wnw. 

6.7 

710.4 

1.4 

79 

nw. 

8.0 

710.8 

0.7 

72 

nw. 

10.7 

710.9 

0.6 

72 

nw. 

10.7 

710.9 

0.6 

76 

nw. 

8.0 

711.0 

0.5 

71 

nw. 

9.4 

711.8 

0.8 

66 

nw. 

9.1 

711.3 

0.7 

65 

nw. 

9.0 

711.1 

1.2 

60 

nw. 

8.9 

710.9 

1.4 

60 

nw. 

12.5 

710.8 

1.4 

60 

nw. 

10.3 

710.8 

1.2 

62 

nw. 

10.8 

710.8 

1.1 

66 

nw. 

10.3 

710.8 

1.0 

64 

nw. 

9.8 

At  different  heights  above  sea. 


Height. 


Mtttn. 

516 
707 
814 
710 
526 

526 
924 
1010 
1458 
1652 
2296 
2892 
3109 
3983 
3184 
3070 
2369 
2018 
1448 
1315 
829 
525 

526 

919 

1383 

1009 

2108 

2823 

3474 

2818 

2544 

2382 

2114 

1940 

1385 

878 

526 


724.4 
708.0 
008.7 
708.0 
724.7 

710.4 
675.6 
668.2 
631.6 
616.4 
568.5 
527.4 
513.2 
459.2 
509.5 
617.0 
564.8 
589.8 
633.4 
644.1 
684.6 
710.8 

710.4 
676.4 
637.7 
696.4 
581.5 
530.3 
488.0 
532.2 
550.9 
562.1 
681.5 
594.5 
637.7 
680.1 
710.8 


I 


n 

2 


•C. 

-  3.2 

•  4.8 

-  2.8 

-  4.6 

-  2.8 

• 

-  1.2 

•  3.6 

■  4.7 

-  2.5 

-  4.5 

-  0.5 

•  4.8 

-  4.2 

•  7.8 

-  3.8 

•  4.2 
0.0 

-  1.9 

-  0.4 

•  3.7 

■  1.1 
2.7 

2.0 
1.8 

-  5.8 
9.2 

10.0 
7.2 

■10.4 
5.7 
5.9 
3.6 

-  4.8 
7.9 
7.1 

-  4.0 
1.0 


\ 


Wind. 


Dlr. 


74 
76 


64 
71 


64 


se. 


wnw. 


wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 


w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

w. 


wnw. 


wnw. 
nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


.  p.«. 
6.7 


4.9 

8.9 


5.8 
4.9 


9.8 


December  1$. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  2000  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  1200  m. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  St.  from  the  southeast.    Light  snow  fell  until  0 :23  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  lugh  over  New  York  and  low  ova"  ^fi8siaBippi. 

December  H, — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.9  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

About  7/10  A.-Cu  from  the  west-southwest  were  present  at  the  beginning.  These 
had  disappeared  by  11 :16  a.  m.  A  few  Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  appeared  at  10:17 
a.  m.  ana  had  increased  to  2/10  by  1 1 :16  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  north  of  Lake  Huron.  Relatively  high  pressure  was  cen- 
tral over  southern  Georda. 

December  16. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  18.0  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

St.-Cu.  from  the  west  covered  the  s^  until  10  a.  m.,  and  diminished  to  6/10  by  the 
end  of  the  flight.  Snow  fell  from  8:07  to  8:10  a.  m.  The  head  kite  was  hidden  by 
St.-Cu.,  except  at  intervals,  from  8H)6  until  11  a.  m. 

Low  pressure  was  central  over  Maine.  Preasure  was  high  over  the  Gulf  States  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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BULLETIN   OF  MOUNT  WEATHER   OBSERVATORY. 


RESULTS  OP  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  and 
hour. 


1909. 
Dee.  16. 

8:30  a.  m. . . . 

8:30  ft.m..   . 

9:4S  ft.m 

9:55  a.m.... 
10:25  a.m.... 
10:39  a.m — 
11:16  a.m... . 

1:01  p.m — 

l:54p.m — 

2:51  p.m... . 

3:40  p.m — 

3:49  p.m..  . 
Dec.  17. 

7:38  a.m..   . 

7:54  a.m... . 

8:06  a.m.... 

8:17  a.m.... 

8:29  a.m 

8:49  a.m.... 

9:20  a.m.... 

9:47  a.m 

11:00  a.m... . 
11:45  a.m.... 
12:31  p.m.... 
12:40  p.m.... 
12:50  p.m.... 
12:59  p.m.... 

1:10  p.m.... 
Deo.  18. 

8:46  a.m — 

8:55  a.m — 

8:59  a.m.... 

9:16  a.m.... 

9:82  a.  m — 

10:20  a.  m 

10:26  a.m.... 

10:48  a.m 

10:58  a.m... 
11K)5  a. m..., 
11:15  a.m.... 


On  Moant  Weathw.  Va..  526  m. 


8 

a 

< 


S 


a 

2 


Wind. 


I    Dlr. 


709.3 
709.4 
710.2 
710.4 
710.4 
710.3 
710.3 
710.2 
710.6 
710.9 
711.1 
711.2 

714.3 
714.4 
714.4 
714.4 
714.4 
714.5 
714.5 
714.4 
713.7 
713.2 
712.8 
712.7 
712.6 
712.5 
712.4 

712.5 
712.5 
712.5 
712.7 
712.9 
713.3 
718.3 
713.2 
713.2 
713.2 
718.2 


C. 

4.1 

4.1 

4.8 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

4.7 

8.2 

2.9 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.4 
2.2 
2.8 
3.6 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 
4.0 

7.6 
7.4 
7.2 
7.0 
6.8 
6.1 
6.3 
6.1 
6.1 
5.8 
6.1 


I 


85 

80  , 

81 

84 

79  . 

81 

77 

83 

83 

70 

67 

74 


wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw.   I 

nw.   I 

nw. 


I 


46 
44 

45 
57 
47 
49 
52 
46 
49 
46 
50 
48 
47 
50 
47 

54 
52 
51 
49 
49 
51 
51 
54 
56 
66 
59 


aw. 

8W. 

sw. 


sw. 


s. 


80W. 


wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


Veloc- 
ity. 


.p.c. 
13.0 
14.3 
12.1 
13.0 
11.6 
11.6 
12.1 
14.3 
12.5 
11.6 
11.2 
9.4 

6.4 
5.4 
5.4 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
6.4 
6.8 
4.5 
4.5 
4.9 
5.4 
4.9 
5.4 

16.1 
16.1 
16.5 
18.3 
15.6 
12.5 
12.5 
16.5 
16.1 
17.4 
13.9 


At  different  helgbto  above 


Height. 


9 

! 


a 


MtUrs. 

526 
904 
1450 
1880 
2075  , 
3150  , 
3580 
3167 
2095  > 
1660 
964 
526 

526 

932 

1500 

2061 

2211 

2691 

3776 

4331 

3661 

3108 

1961 

1830 

1540 

979 

526 


709.3 
675.9 
630.2 
595.9 
581.0 
504.4 
476.2 
504.4 
581.0 
615.0 
672.4 
711.2 

714.3 
678.8 
631.3 
587.7 
576.5 
542.1 
470.4 
436.8 
477.3 
513.0 
596.1 
605.0 
627.7 
673.5 
712.4 


•c. 

-  4.1 

-  8.0 
-13.6 
-10.4 
-10.6 
-16.6 
-19.4 
-16.1 
-10.6 

-  9.6 

-  7.8 

-  4.0 


1.2 

3.6 

7.7 

9.5 

6.6 

10.0 

15.4 

18.9 

15.8 

12.8 

7.0 

7.0 

5.7 

0.7 

4.0 


2 


% 

85 


Wind 
Dlr. 


Veloo- 
Ity. 


74 
46 


47 


626 

712.5 

-  7.6 

54 

893 

679.6 

-10.0 

•  ■•■■>  1 

1083 

663.1 

-10.5 

1 

1499 

628.5 

-  9.9 

1968 

692.2 

-12.9 

2368 

561.6 

-12.9 

2136 

579.2 

-12.6 

1367 

640.9 

-  9.0 

1069 

665.0 

-  7.5 

942 

676.1 

-10.0 

526 

713.2 

-  6.1 

59 

wnw. 

wnw, 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw- 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

8W. 
BW. 

wnw. 
wnw. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

saw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

fn.p.«. 
1S.0 



9.4 
5.4 

5."4 

16.1 

■  *ir9 

December  16. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7500  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

8/10  to  10/10  St.-Cu.,  from  the  west-ncHthwest,  prevailed  until  about  noon,  and  then 
rapidly  diminished  to  few  by  3  p.  m.  light  snow  fell  from  9:35  to  10:35  a.  m.  The 
head  kite  was  in  or  above  the  clouds  at  intervals  between  8:45  a.  m.  and  noon. 

At  8  a.  m.  pressure  was  high  over  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  low  over  Minnesota  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

December  17. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  8000  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  7800  m. 

St.-Cu.  from  the  west-northwest  increased  from  3/10  at  the  beginning  to  9/10  bv  8:32 
a.  m.,  and  had  decreased  to  a  few  by  9:44  a.  m.  The  head  kite  entered  the  cloud  base 
at  an  altitude  of  1500  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Lake  Huron  and  high  over  the  eastern  Gulf  States. 

December  18. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4750  m.; 
at  maximum  altitude,  3550  m. 

A  few  Cu.  from  the  northwest  were  visible. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Nova  Scotia  and  high  over  Kansas  and  Georgia. 


UFPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FUGHTS. 


Date  And 
hour. 


1M9. 
Deo.  10. 

7:47  a.ni.. 

7:58  ft.  m.. 

8:20  ft.  m.. 

9K)0  a.m.. 

0:25  ft.  m.. 

O'JSO  a.  m. . 
10:18  a.m.. 
Dec.  20. 

0:37  ft.m.. 

0:40  a.m.. 

0:55  ft.  m.. 
10:06  ft.  m.. 
10*.30ft.m.. 
11:06  ft.  m.. 
11:48  ft.m.. 
12.-00  m. . . . 
12:07  p.m.. 
12:27  p.m.. 
12:33  p.m.. 
12:37  p.m.. 
Dec.  21. 

7:40  ft.  m.. 

7:58  ft.m.. 

8:14  ft.  m.. 

8:33  ft.  m.. 

8:40  ft.  m.. 

OK)Oft.m.. 

9:30  ft.  m.. 

0:44  ft.  m.. 
10:22  ft.  m.. 
11:12  ft.m.. 
11:27  a.m.. 
11:40  ft.  m.. 
11:40  ft.m.. 


On  Mount  Weftther,  Vft,,  520  m. 


i 


a 

< 


i 


.     712.7 

.     712.7 

.     712.7 

.     712.8 

.     712.0 

.     713.0 

.     713.0 

.     714.7 

.      714.8 

.     714.0 

.     714.0 

.      714.8 

.      714.7 

.     714.5 

.     714.4 

.     714.3 

.     714.1 

.     714. 1 

.      714. 1 

.      710.0 

.     710.0 

.     710.0 

.     710.0 

.     710.0 

.     710.0 

.     717.0 

.      717.0 

.     717.0 

.     710.8 

.     710.7 

.     710.0 

.     710.0 

•c. 

11.0 

-11.4 

■11.3 

10.0 

■10.0 

■  0.8 

-  0.4 

-  0.8 

■  0.0 
0.4 
0.2 

-  8.5 

-  8.0 

-  8.1 

■  7.4 

■  7.0 

■  0.0 

-  0.9 

■  0.8 

-  8.0 

■  8.4 

■  7.8 

■  7.4 
.  7.2 

■  7.1 

-  0.2 

-  0.1 
5.2 
4.3 
3.0 
3.8 

■  3.5 


% 


Wind. 


Dir. 


Veloo- 
ity. 


89 

nw. 

1 

80 

nw. 

80 

nw. 

80 

nw. 

78 

nw. 

76 

nw. 

70 

nw. 

80 

nw. 

80 

nw. 

77 

nw. 

75 

nw. 

74 

wnw. 

02 

nw. 

08 

wnw. 

02 

wnw. 

02 

wnw. 

50 

wnw. 

50 

wnw. 

50 

wnw. 

70 

w. 

71 

VvV^V  . 

71 

WBW, 

05 

wtw. 

05 

wsw. 

02 

W8W 

50 

WSW. 

50 

WHW, 

02 

Wtw. 

57 

WSWi 

50 

wsw< 

57 

wsw. 

54 

w. 

fit.  p.  A. 
5.4 
5.4 

5.4 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
8.0 

0.8 
8.5 
8.5 
8.5 
8.0 
4.0 
0.3 
5.8 
5.4 
0.7 
5.8 
5.8 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.4 
5.8 
5.8 
0.3 
0.7 
5.4 
0.7 
5.8 
0.3 
0.3 


At  different  hetghts  ftbove 


Height. 


520 
811 
1020 
1553 
2810 
3410 
520 

520 


1320 
1812 
2502 
3008 
2002 
2240 
1502 
1157 
790 
520 

520 

800 

1301 

1733 

1953 

2540 

3470 

3390 

2843 

1051 

1378 

797 

520 


i 

• 

1 

• 

s 

3 

Wind. 

A 

5 

5 

•c. 

i 

Dlr. 

Veloc- 
ity. 

mm. 

% 

m.p.<. 

712.7 

-n.o 

89 

nw. 

5.4 

080.7 

-12.0 

wnw. 

008.3 

-  8.2 

wnw. 

023.9 

-  9.3 

wnw. 

529.4 

-13.6 

w. 

489.0 

-15.5 

w. 

713.0 

-  9.4 

76 

nw. 

8.6 

714.7 

-  9.8 

80 

nw. 

9.8 

082.5 

-13.2 

wnw 

044.7 

-  9.3 

wnw. 

004.9 

-  9.2 

wnw. 

653.0 

-13.0 

w. 

513.1 

-10.0 

w. 

545.2 

-13.9 

w. 

671.7 

-11.5 

wnw. 

029.0 

-  8.8 

wnw. 

057.7 

-14.2 

wnw. 

090.1 

-11.1 

wnw. 

714.1 

-  0.8 

60 

wnw. 

6.8 

710.9 

-  8.0 

70 

w. 

4.9 

080.7 

-10.0 

w. 

048.1 

-12.4 

wnw. 

012.9 

-11.6 

wnw. 

596.0 

-  9.7 

wnw. 

551.9 

-11.4 

wnw. 

489.0 

-11.1 

w. 

494.7 

-11.9 

w. 

531.4 

-11.8 

w. 

020.3 

-  9.0 

w. 

042.5 

-10.0 

w. 

092.3 

-  8.0 

WBW. 

710.0 

-  3.5 

54 

W. 

0.3 

December  19. — Four  kitee  were  used;  lifting  surface,  21,6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  7000  m. ;  at 
manmum  altitude,  6900  m. 

About  7/10  douds  were  visible^  consisting  of  A.-St.  from  the  west  until  9  a.  m.,  and 
A.-St.  and  Ci.-St.  from  the  same  direction  thereafter. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Florida  and  high  over  southern 
Illinois. 

December  tO. — ^Two  kites  were  used ;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4500  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4250  m. 

Gi.-Cu.  and  A.-St.,  from  the  west,  covered  8/10  of  the  sky  until  11 :30  a.  m.,  and  cUmin- 
ished  to  3/10  by  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Hiflii  pressure  covered  practically  all  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Lake  region 
and  New  England. 

December  91 . — ^Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5000  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  4800  m. 

A  few  A.-St.  were  visible  near  the  horizon  before  8:40  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  high  over  Kansas. 
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RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  and 
boor. 


100ft. 
Deo.  22. 

8:43  ft.m.. 

8:52  ft.m.. 

9:00  ft. m.. 

9:23  ft. m.. 

9:30  ft.  m.. 
10:20  ft.  m.. 
10:43  ft.  m. . 
Deo.  23. 

3:49  p.  m.. 

4:07  p.m.. 

4:18  p.m.. 

4:29  p.m.., 

6:23  p.m.. 

6:33  p.m.. 

OHX)  p.  m. . 
Deo.  24. 
10:27  ft.m.. 
10:32  B.m.. 
10:48  ft.  m.. 
11:13  ft.m.. 
11:20  ft.  m.. 
11:42  ft. m.. 
12:32  p.m.. 
12:66  p.m.., 

1:16  p.m.., 

1:28  p.m.. 
Deo.  26. 
lO'M  ft.  m. . 
11  KM  ft. m... 
11:16  ft.m.., 
11:32  ft.m.., 
11:46  ft.m.., 
HUM  ft. m.. 


At  Moant  Weather,  Va.,  620  m. 


i 


I 


2 


712.2 
712.3 
712.3 
712.4 
712.6 
712.0 
713.2 

710.4 
710.4 
710.8 
710.3 
710.0 
719.0 
718.0 

710.5 
710.4 
710.3 
710.1 
710.1 
718.7 
718.4 
718.3 
718.2 
718.2 

704.8 
704.5 
704.1 
703.0 
703.1 
703.8 


I  - 


C. 

6.4 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

8.0 

7.8 

2.7 
2.8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.9 
4.0 
4.2 

3.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
1.9 
1.3 
0.7 
0.4 
0.4 

^2 
8.2 
8.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 


70 

68 
60 

78 

n 

74 
63 
60 

87 
80 
74 
76 
80 
77 
77 

67 
67 
53 
63 
63 
63 
43 
43 
43 
43 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Wind. 


Dir. 


nw. 


nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 

nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 
nw. 

880. 


Veloo- 
ity. 


LP.«. 

16.1 
16.1 
14.8 
14.8 
16.2 
13.4 
17.9 

17.9 
13.4 
16.2 
16.1 
18.8 
18.8 
21.5 

16.6 
13.4 
11.6 
16.2 
17.0 
14.3 
11.2 
11.6 
8.9 
11.6 

8.0 
7.2 
6.7 
6.8 
5.8 
6.7 


At  dlff  orent  helgbta  aboye 


Height. 


jr«to-«. 

mm. 

626 

712.2 

859 

682.4 

1196 

663.0 

1672 

621.6 

1879 

696.9 

2813 

527.1 

526 

713.2 

626 
1240 
1610 
1860 
1266 
1027 

626 

626 

018 

1400 

1655 

2176 

2868 

2093 

1483 

964 

626 

626 
766 
978 
1195 
878 
526 


719.4 
656.9 
626.3 
606.9 
664.1 
674.4 
718.9 

719.6 
684.6 
644.0 
631.6 
584.1 
534.8 
589.7 
636.6 
680.8 
718.2 

704.8 
683.4 
665.0 
646.5 
672.4 
702.8 


1 

temp. 

• 

1 

Wind. 

1 

t 

Dir. 

Veloo- 
Ity. 

•c. 

\ 

m.p.8. 

-  6.4 

nw. 

10.1 

-10.6 

nw. 

-12.7 

nw. 

-15.1 

wnw. 

-17.0 

wnw. 

•  •■••■•• 

-18.5 

wnw. 

-  7.8 

60 

nw. 

17.9 

-  2.7 

87 

wnw. 

17.9 

-  9.1 

nw. 

-  4.6 

nw. 

-  5.6 

nw. 

-  2.6 



nw. 

-  8.7 

wnw. 

-  4.2 

77 

wnw. 

21.5 

-  3.0 

67 

nw. 

16.6 

-  6.0 

nw. 

-  1.6 

nnw. 

0.0 

nnw. 

-  3.4 

nnw. 

-  6.0 

nnw. 

-  3.4 

nnw. 

0.0 

nnw. 

-  6.6 

nw. 

-  0.4 

43 

nw. 

ii.6 

-  3.2 

100 

Me. 

8.0 

-  4.3 

8. 

-  3.0 

8. 

«■••••  •• 

-  1.0 

8. 

-  4.6 

8. 

-  3.2 

100 

886. 

0.7 

December  it. — Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  16.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  5600  m. ; 
at  maximum  altitude,  5400  m. 

The  sky  was  nearly  overcast  throughout  the  flight;  at  the  beginning  with  St.-Cu. 
from  the  west-northwest  and  St.  from  the  northwest,  after  10  a.  m.  with  St.-Cu.  from 
the  west-northwest.  The  head  kite  entered  the  St.  at  an  altitude  of  about  1200  m. 
Light  snow  fell  from  8:56  a.  m.  to  9 :43  a.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  Newfoundland  and  high  over  Kansas. 

December  iSS.— One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  5.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest,  varied  from  7/10  to  9/10. 

At  8  a.  m.  high  pressure  was  central  over  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley  and  low 
pressure  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

December  $4. — Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.6  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  4000  m.,  at 
maximum  altitude. 

A  few  Ci.-Cu.  were  visible  near  the  horizon  after  1 1 :38  a.  m. 

Prasure  was  high  over  the  Ohio  Valley  and  low  over  Nova  Scotia. 

December  26. — One  kite  was  used;  lifting  surface,  5.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  1800  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  1500  m. 

Snow  and  dense  fog  prevailed  throughout  the  flight. 

At  8  a.  m.  an  energetic  low  was  central  over  Indiana. 


UPPER  AIR  DATA. 
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RESULTS  GF  KITE  FLIGHTS. 


Date  And 
hour. 


Deo.  28. 

9:30  a.m... 

9:39  a.m... 
10:16  a.m... 
11:30  a.  m... 
11:42  a.m... 
11:46  a.m.-. . 
11:60  a.m... 
12.*06p.m... 
12.-22  p.  m... 
12:66  p.m... 

1:32  p.m... 

1:48  p.m... 

1:69  p.m... 

2:07  p.m... 
Deo.  29. 
10:67  a.m... 
11:16  a.  m... 
11:29  a.m... 
11:68  a.m... 
12:20  p.m... 
12:36  p.m... 

IKMp.m... 

1:18  p.m... 
Dec.  30. 

2:04  p.m... 

2:14  p.m... 

2:30  p.m... 

3HBp.m.. 

3:11  p.m.. 

3:20  p.m.. 

3:39  p.m.. 

3:62  p.m.. 

4K)2p.m.. 

4:14  p.m.. 

4:24  p.m.. 


On  Mount  Weathert  Va.,  636  m. 


i 


I 


Wind. 


Dir. 


mil* 

•c. 

\ 

.  706.6 

-  6.4 

706.6 

-  6.4 

70 

.  706.6 

-  4.9 

66 

.  706.2 

-  4.2 

62 

.  706.0 

-  4.1 

61 

.  706.0 

-  3.9 

62 

.  706.0 

-  3.8 

69 

.  706.9 

-  3.7 

69 

.  706.9 

-  3.6 

60 

.  706.8 

-  3.4 

61 

.  706.7 

-  3.6 

59 

.  706.7 

-  3.6 

60 

.  706.7 

-  3.6 

61 

.  706.8 

-  3.6 

66 

.  704.7 

-  9.8 

67 

.  704.7 

-10.0 

67 

.  704.7 

-  9.6 

68 

.  704.6 

-  9.6 

68 

.  704.6 

-  9.4 

61 

.  704.4 

-  9.2 

62 

.  704.4 

-  8.6 

60 

.  704.6 

-  8.8 

67 

.  714.9 

-11.4 

64 

.  716.0 

-11.3 

64 

.  716.1 

-11.0 

64 

.  716.3 

-11.2 

64 

.  716.3 

-11.1 

64 

.  716.3 

-11.2 

57 

.  716.4 

-11.6 

60 

.  716.4 

-11.6 

62 

.  716.4 

-11.6 

62 

.  716.3 

-11.8 

62 

.  716.3 

-12.0 

62 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

w. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

wnw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 

nw. 


wnw. 

wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 
wnw. 


Veloo- 


,9.C. 

7.6 
7.2 
7.6 
9.8 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
7.6 
7.6 
7.2 
6.3 
4.9 
7.2 
7.6 

16.1 
17.9 
17.0 
16.6 
17.0 
17.9 
17.0 
16.2 

14.8 
13.4 
13.4 
12.6 
12.6 
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December  28. — Four  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  25.2  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  6200  m. ;  at 
maximum  altitude,  5150  m. 

The  sky  was  from  4/10  to  10/10  obscured  throughout  the  flight;  in  the  morning  by 
Ci.-Cu.  and  A.-Cu.  from  the  west,  and  in  the  aftonoon  by  Gi.-Cu.  from  the  weet  and 
St.  from  the  west-southwest.  The  altitude  of  the  St.  was  about  2000  m.  Light  snow 
fell  from  1:26  to  1:45  p.  m. 

Pressure  was  low  over  the  Lake  region  and  ofiF  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  and  high 
over  Manitoba,  Texas,  and  Western  States. 

December  $9, — Two  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  8.7  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m.;  at 
maximum  altitude,  2800  m. 

About  6/10  Ci.-St.  and  1/10  St.-Cu.,  from  the  northwest  were  observed. 

PlresBure  was  low  over  the  Atlantic  States  and  high  west  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

December  SO, — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  12.4  sq.  m.  Wire  out,  3000  m., 
at  maximum  altitude. 

A  few  to  3/10  St.  from  the  westrnorthwest  were  visible.  Ci.-Cu.  from  the  west  in- 
creased from  a  few  at  2:38  to  6/10  at  the  close  of  the  flight. 

Pressure  was  high  over  Alabama  and  low  ofiF  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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DatoftBd 
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190$, 
Dee.  31. 
4:11  p.  m. 
5:14  p.  m. 
tHO  p.  m. 
6:06  p.  m. 
6  JO  p.  m. 
6:39  p.  m. 
6:37  p.  m. 


RESULTS  OF  KITE  FLIGHTS 
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m.p.«. 
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4.0 


December  81. — ^Three  kites  were  used;  lifting  surface,  10.4  sq.  m.    Wixe  out,  1700  m. 
at  maximum  altitude.  1150  m. 
About  7/10  A.-Cu.  from  the  northwest  were  present. 
Preaenire  was  low  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  high  over  Florida. 
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